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RECORD A.I. 

[20th December, 1933.] 

I.— Notes by the Secretary of State for India on the Points 
of Difference between the Proposals for Constitutional 
Reform in Burma and in India. 

The matters in respect of which the Constitutional proposals for Burma, 
if separated from India, differ otherwise than verbally from those contained 
in the Indian White Paper have been indicated by the use of italics in the 
Constitutional memorandum on Burma already circulated — (Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Deform [Session 1932-33] Volume III p. 535). 

The following commentary explains these italicised points of difference, 
and also one or two matters in which, though the form of the proposal 
corresponds to that of the analogous proposal in the Indian White Paper, 
the underlying conditions in which the proposal is to be applied are 
substantially different. 


Proposal 1. 

Like tho corresponding proposal in the Indian White Paper, this proposal 
deals with two categories of jurisdiction, that exercisable in territory be- 
longing to the King — that is, that part of Burma which is British Indian 
territory — and that exercisable in those parts which, though embraced in the 
geographical limits of Burma as generally understood, are part of India, 
but not of British India. The Province of Burma, including the Shan 
States and the Chin and Kachin and other tribal territory, some of it 
almost unexplored and hitherto not brought under regular administration, 
which lies on tlie Burma aide of the Indo-China and Indo-Siamese frontier, 
or of the provincial frontier (partly undefined) between Burma and Assam', 
is })art of Jiritisli India, and is Britis'h territory (‘* belonging ” to tho 
King). But the Indo-Siamese frontier leaves also on the Burma side tho 
territory known as the Karenni States, the independence of which was 
guaranteed by a treaty with the former Burmese kingdom in 1875, and 
which, though not part of British India or the Province of Burma, are part 
of “ India ”, since that term includes the territory of any native Chief 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty exerci.sed through the Governor- 
General (of India).” Actually, these tracts are “ in the political control of 
tho Government of Burma ”, and the jurisdiction exorcised in them is 
exorcised by the Governor (and his subordinate officers) on behalf of the 
Governor-General by virtue of notifications, etc., issued by the Foreign 
and Political Department of the Government of India under the Indian 
(Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council, 1902. Though tho Karenni States 
aro cxtrcmoly backward and of little economic or political importance, their 
position socMiis constitutionally to be precisely that of the States in India, 
anil it RC(jnjH necessary therefore to vest in His Majesty in Burma authority 
in relation to them equivalent to and expressed in terms identical with 
tho.so used to express the position of the Crown in relation to the Indian 
States. 

For ])racti(‘al reasons it is evidently necessary that tho jurisdiction 
exorcised horetofoz’o, in thi.s regard, by tho Crown througih the Governor- 
(jlonoi-jil of India and, on the latter’s behalf, through the Governor of 
Burma, shnll bo exorcised in future by the Crown through the Goveimor 
of Burma direct, without the intervention of the Governor-General of India. 
For this purpose, it will be necessary to issue a now Foreign Jurisdiction 
Ordor in Council authorising the Governor of Burma to aot for tho Crown 
under tho Foroign Jurisdiction Act. 


A 
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Proposal 2. 

It seems necessary to define the territories to which the new Constitution 
Act is to apply. But it does not seem necessary to include in the Act a 
categorical statement that these territories have been separated from India. 
If the fact of separation is to be recorded in some formal manner, this 
could be done by other means, e.g., in the Proclamation bringing the 
Constitution Act into effect. 


Proposal 3. 


The reasons underlying this proposal are explained shortly in paragraph 9 
of the Introduction to the Burma Constitutional Memorandum. 

There are a number of Imperial Acts which at present extend to Burma 
as part of British India; on the other hand, Acts extending to “ the 
Colonies ” as such, do not apply to British India, or consequently to Burma. 

Imperial Acts extend to British India either because they are so extended 
in terms or else because they are declared to extend throughout His 
Majesty’s Dominions ” or “to all British Possessions ” or in somo other 
phrase which includes British India. 


Acts which are applied to British India eo nomine would (unless specially 
saved in the Constitution, as Proposal 4 suggests should bo dono) auto- 
matically cease to apply to Burma when she ceases to be part of British 
India, but she would still remain a “ Britisih Possession ” and part of 
“ His Majesty’s Dominions,” so that Acts, the extent of which is doelared 
by such formula, will continue to apply to Burma. 


On the other hand, the moment Burma ceased to be part of British India 
all Acts which are declared to extend to “ Colonies ” would, having regard to 
the definition of “ Colony ” in the Interpretation Act, 1889, as “ any part of 
His_ Majesty’s Dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British 
India ”, automatically apply to Burma (or, at any rate, such of them as w<u'c 
passed after the Interpretation Act). Of such Acw the most important 
is probably the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865. Some of tbo provision.s 
of this Act, and notably those which confer extensive poworw of Constitu- 
tional Amendment and of establishing, abolishing, and reconstituting Courts 
of Judicature, are, however, not appropriate to the Constitution of Burma 
outlined in the Constitutional Memorandum, and it is necessary for this 
reason (as well as to avoid the implication that Burma is reduced to the 
status of a “ Colony ”, which might be interpreted as meaning “ Crown 
Colony ”) to prevent its application. Should it on further examination 
be found desirable in the interests of Burma to apply to her any Acts 
at present expressly applied to “Colonies”, this could' ho dono by 'moans 
of an appropriate provision in the Constitution Act. It is douhtful whether 

Colonial Boundarica 

Act, 1895, Colonial Naval Defence Act, 1931. 


Put shortly, the objects to be achieved are (i) to ensure that Acts whicdi 
previously applied to Burma because she was part of British India should 
continue to do so, and (ii) to rule out the possibility of Burma’s change 
of status bringing her within the ambit of any Acts (.possibly with ccjrtaTn 
specified exceptions) which previously did not apply to her. As the 
definition of “ Colony ” in the Interpretation Act, 1889, appli<><I only to 
Acts passed after that Act, and in view of the oxtromtdy vaguo languago 
employed with reference to “ colonies ”, “ colonial posscsssimis,” (,tc., in 
earlier Acts, and also for the removal of doubts, it soonis advisable to draft 
the necessary clause in the Burma Constitution in the widest and most 
comprehensive terms. 
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Proposal 4. 

It Trill be necessary to make provision for the continued application to 
Burma of laws of the British Parliament applying to British India and of 
existing Indian laws and the rules, regulations, notifications, etc., made 
thereunder by means of which the laws are interpreted and administered. 
This can perhaps best be done by means of a general clause empowering 
His Majesty by Order in Council to adapt the form of Indian laws, etc., 
to meet the situation, though Indian laws in which it is desired to make 
more than formal amendments (e.g., the Indian Railways Act and the 
Indian Tariff Act) will require to be specially dealt with. 

Proposal 5. 

See footnote to proposal 5 of the Burma Constitutional Memorandum. 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume III page 67.] 


Proposal 6. 

See footnote to proposal 6 of the Burma Constitutional Memorandum. 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume III page 68.] 

Proposal 10. 

As regards the reservation to the Governor of the control of monetary 
policy, currency and coinage, the proposal is that as laid down in the 
Prime Minister’s statement at the end of the Burma Conference, this side 
of finance, of which Burma has no experience, should be reserved to the 
Governor as a department in his sole charge (assisted by a Financial 
Adviser). 

Proposal 11 . — (The Financial Adviser.) 

The Prime Minister, in his announcement at the conclusion of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, made the following statement on this subject: — 

In view of the wider range of finance which would devolve on the 
Government of Burma as the result of separation, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the Statute should provide for the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State of a Financial Adviser to the Govern- 
ment, In respect of matters reserved to the personal administration of 
the Governor, the Financial Adviser would be the Governor’s Adviser. 
Outside this field, all proposals having an important financial signifi- 
cance should be referred to him, and provision should be made te ensure 
that any objections that he may have to measures proposed should be 
made known to the Ministry and t^lie Governor.” 

As the Burma Memorandum [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform (Session 1932-33) Volume III page 63] now stands, it is 
proposed, in. conformity with hhe Indian White Paper, that the 

Financial Adviser shall be appointed by the Governor in his! 

discretion* after consultation with Ministers (proposal 16), in exactly 

the same way as the Financial Adviser in India. It is' further 

provided (proposal 11) that one of the Governor’s Counsellors 
may bo appointed Financial Adviser. This provision is not found in the 
Indian White Paper, 

The position of the Financial Adviser is further dealt with in proposals 
35 utirl 47 (ii). Proposal 15 authorises the Governor to make rules for the 
transmis.sion of information to the Financial Adviser, and ipro]josal 47 (ii) 
makes the salary and allowances of the Financial Adviser and his staff non- 
votable charges on the revenue. 

25212 A 4 
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It will be noted that proposal 16 in the Burma Memorandum, drafted 
to follow proposal 17 of the Indian White Paper, diverges from the lines 
of the Prime Minister's statement inasmuch as it proposes that the 
Financial Adviser should be appointed by the Governor in his discretion 
after consultation with Ministers instead of by a Secretary of State. 

This is consequential upon the proposal in the Indian White Paper that 
in India the Financial Adviser should be appointed by the Governor-General 
in his discretion after consultation with Ministers. There would seem to be 
no grounds for differentiating in this respect in the case of Burma. 
Appointment by the Governor instead of by the Crown or a Secretary of 
State should not render it any more difficult to obtain an expert from out- 
side Burma. 

The provision that the Financial Adviser should be consulted by Ministers 
on matters in respect of which they may ash for his advice^ might on 
account of its permissive nature appear to conflict with the last .sentence 
of the passage quoted from the Prime Minister’s statement. Thi.s pro- 
vision, however, refers to matters on the transferred side of Oovornraent 
in which the Governor’s special responsibility for the financial stability and 
credit of Burma is not involved. It is not intended to prevent the Governor 
in making rules of executive business under the provision in proposal 3d, 
from requiring Ministers and Departments to submit to him through the 
Financial Adviser adequate advance information upon specified categories 
of proposals (e.g., borrowing and taxation) originating in the transferred 
side of Government, which migiht affect the reserved departmoiit.s or involve 
the exercise of his special responsibilities. 

In addition to advising the Governor in connection with tlui rosorvod 
subject of Currency and Coinage, the Financial Advisor would {a) advi.se 
the Governor in respect of the financial aspect of his reserved dopurtnumtH; 
(h) advise him upon any matters on the transferred side of Government 
upon which he desired to be kept informed; and (c) be available to advise 
Ministers upon any matters on the transferred side on which they chose to 
seek his advice. It is difficult to determine at present whether it. will l»e 
found possible in the case of an officer entru.sted with tliosf* varying re- 
sponsibilities to take advantage of the permission afforded by proirosal ]] 
to double the appointment of Financial Adviser with that of Ctriinsellor. 
The intention of this proposal, should it he found praeticablr*, is to avoid 
saddling Burma with the expense of both a Financial Adviser and a 
Financial Counsellor, who will be required in an executive capacity on the 
reserved side of Government, and for the purpose of (-xponnding iho 
Governor’s policy in the Legislature. 

It will be remembered that no provision is made in the Iinlian WhiU> 
Paper for the appointment of Financial Advisers in the Ih'ovinc‘os. I’Ih* 
Financial Adviser to the Government of Burma may therefore bo roquiro<l 
to advise the Governor on matters that in India would be Ih'ovincial as 
well as on those that would be Federal in India, juid the hold in wddeh 
his counsel may be required will be more coni probe ns ive than that of the 
Financial Adviser to the Federal Government of India. 


Vr,op<)sal 17. 

Except that there is no provision making it a special rcsponsibilii.v of 
the Governor to safeguard the rights of the States (which, .willi iho uiiiin- 
portant exception of the Karenni States, are noii-oxistont in the iJurma, 
case), this list of special responsibilities corresponds to tliat in the Indian 
White Paper. 
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Proposals 21-29. 

See Memorandum on page 9 oi this Volume on the composition of the 
Legislature and the frandhise, and also the footnote to proposal 21 of 
Burma Constitutional Memorandum. [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) Volume III page 71.] 

Proposal 37. 

This proposal merely states that Bills may he introduced in either 
Chamber of the Legislature. But in the footnote on page 18 of the 
Memorandum it is stated that it is proposed in the case of Burma to differ 
from the proposals for the Indian Federal Legislature to the extent of 
enabling Money Bills to be initiated in the Upper Chamber as well as in 
the LoAver, instead of in the Lower Chamber alone, and it is also pointed 
out that the Burma Memorandum makes no provision similar to proposal 
48 of the Indian White Paper, which allows a power to the Upper Chamber, 
if a motion to that effect is moved on behalf of Government, of requiring 
a Joint Session to be called if it disapproves of a reduction or rejection 
of any Demand by the Lower Chamber. 

The reason for proposing, save in the case of Supply, equal powers for 
the two Chambers in Burma, is the desirability of imposing the check of a 
senatorial body upon an inexperienced Lower Chamber entrusted with a 
range of responsibilities .wider than that to be accorded to any single 
Lower Chamber, Federal or Provincial, in India. 

The same argument is not, of course, applicable to the question of 
Supply, which should normally vest in the Lower Chamber. 

Proposal 38. 

Prraiim . — Tho reforenco to proposal 40 should be to proposal 41. 

Proposals 54 and 55. 

These taken together follow generally proposals 110-118 of tiic Indian 
White Paper so far as they are applicable to tho case of Burma, where 
tho complications attending the relative powers of Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures do nob arise. 

Tiiore are, however, certain points of divergence:^ — 

(1) Sub-clause (d) of proposal 54 and tho second sentence of pro- 
posal 55, differ somewhat from the corresponding Indian provisions 
owing to the mixed nature of the forces likely to be maintained in 
Burma, at tho outset. The Burma Defence Force ” will, it is con- 
templaiwi, comprise the frontier battalions of the Burma Military 
Police, put on a definitely military basis, and internal security battalions 
of indigenous troops. For these troops a Burma Army Act will need to 
be ijassed by the Burma Legislature. In addition to those unit.s there 
will be serving in Burma, at anj^ rate for some years to come, one or 
two British and Indian Army battalions. The position of the former 
will bo secured by tho restriction on tho Burma Legislature against 
legislation confficting with the Army Act; a similar ro.striction will bo 
reijuiri'd in respect of Indian units for the Indian Army Act. Similarly, 
jUst as the Air Force must be safeguarded, as in the present Ar^t, so the 
Indian Air Force Act sliouUl bo safeguanlod against tho evemt of any 
per.sonn(‘l of the Indian Air Force being lent for servi('c in Burma. 

Corresponding provisi-oii needs also to bo made in respect of mu’al 
personnel or of Indian personnel of tho Marine .Service serving in 
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Burma.. At present, personnel of the Royal Indian Marine are amenable 
to the Indian Marine Service Act; but it is not unlikely that this may 
be replaced (as has already been attempted) by an “ Indian Navy (or 
Naval Discipline) Act 

The separation of Burma from India and her suggested position in 
the British Commonwealth as something not in terms a “ Colony 
•would necessitate amendments of a verbal nature in the sections of 
the Army Act referring to His Majesty’s Forces in India and His 
Majesty’s Indian Forces, and, no doubt, corresponding amendments of 
the Air Force Act. 

(2) The power of the new Burma Legislature not only to make now 
laws, but also to repeal and amend existing laws made by the pre- 
separation Indian or Local Legislatures, which otherwise would continue 
with unabated force in the new regime, should presumably he given 
m the Act, whether in the place shown (end of proposal 54) or elsowhorc. 
The intention is to perpetuate mutatis mutandis the power accorded by 
section 80A (2) of the present Government of India Acb. 

(3) The object of the italicised third sentence of Proposal 65 is to 
ensure co-operation between the civil power in Burma and tlui military 
authorities responsible for personnel subject to the Indian Army Atjt. 

Proposals 58-62. 

A separate Memorandum on Discrimination will bo submitted. [Kkcoud 
A2, page 103 of this Volume.] 


Proposal 04. 

The Constitution Act will need to contain a provision giving statutory 
effect to the award of the Arbitral Body wbich it is proposed to set up io 
determine the shares to he home by Burma and India respectively of aasots 
and liabilities existing at the time of separation. Of the latter the most 
important are the debt and pension charges. 

As regards the second sub-paragraph of this proposal, it may ho 
pated that difficulties will arise in defining the partition bctw<‘(!n iiidiii 
and Burma of liability in respect of rights now existing against the. tSocrc- 
tary of State in Council. How such partition should ho oflVtdod in any 
particular case may depend very much on the terms of the firuinfial 
ment to be made between India and Burma. It seems not unlikely ihni, 
in addition to questions of the respective liabilities of the two (.{oveni- 
ments in respect of matters done before separation, there will ho many 
other matters arising out of the settlement and requiring adjnstniont 
between the two Governments. It may prove desirable, in order to ni(‘»*t 
such cases, to provide for a body somewhat like the Joint Kxchoqucir Boani 
set up by section 32 of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920. It docs 
not seem possible at this stage to make definite provision for tli<» c.siahlisli- 
ment of such a body; but assuming that such a l}ody if .set up should Imvo 
statutory authority for its actions, it might be as well to inclinh^ in the 
Constitution Act a permissive sub-clause under which it miglit he set uj> 
hereafter if the need arises. It is possible, however, that tluj saino end 
could be achieved, if and when the need arises, by siimiltaiujous legislation 
in India and Burma. 

Proposal 65. 

A provision of this nature is obviously necessary to enahh,‘ the Kxeinitivi* 
charged with the responsibilities of the Crown in Burma to p<‘rfonn its 
functions. 
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Proposal 

Erratum . — The reference to proposal 64 should he to proposals 64 and 66. 


Proposal 68. 

A separate Memorandum on a Statutory Railway Board in Burma will 
be submitted. 


Proposals 69 and 70. 

These proposals closely follow Proposals 146 and 147 in the Indian White 
Paper, and therefore have not been printed in italics ; the following remarks 
are, however, offered as the conditions of the two cases are not the same. 

At present the Government of Burma, like all other Provincial Govern- 
meuts, may raise loans on the security of provincial revenues in accordance 
witli the Local Government (Borrowing) Rules, which derive their authority 
from Section 30 (lA) of the present Act. Under these Rules a Local 
Government requires the prior sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
for raising a loan in India and of the Secretary of State in Council for 
raising one outside India, and in either case, under the governing section of 
the Act, the loan is raised “ on behalf of and in the name of the Secretary 
of State in Council 

Future borrowing operations will be subject to the special responsibiJity 
of the Governor, who will have available the expert advice of the Financial 
Adviser, 

The Treasury have agreed that arrangements should be made to secure 
that Burma sterling loans shall be eligible for Trustee status on appropriate 
conditions. 


Proposal 79. 

In the absence from Burma of a Federal or Supreme Court to which, 
appeals could be carried, it seems clearly necessary to preserve all existing 
rights of appeal to the Privy Council and, in addition, to secure access to 
tim Privy Couticil in cases involving the interpretation of the Constitution. 


Proposals 80 and 83. 

The question of the future of the Council of India, in relation to Burma, 
was not touched upon at tlie Burma Hound Table Conference. The Burma 
Constitutional Memorandum follows the Indian White Paper in proposing 
tliat tln^ Coun(Ml as at present constituted should be replaced by a small 
body of advisers. Those advisers would not retain the power over finance 
j)<)Hsessr‘(l by tins existing Council, and the only matters in respect of which 
it .would *be oldigatory for the Secretary of State to seek and follow Uioir 
lulvice, would be rulo.s made l>y the Secretary of State regulating conditions 
of service of I hose moniher.s of the Public Services who are under his control, 
and the ])a.ssing of onhu's upon apj)oals from members of the Services. 

The advant.Mgo of ])roviding an additional safeguard of this kind for the 
Services, and of enabling the Secretary of State to have at liand aidvi.sers 
witli <>xp(‘rt ami r<‘coiit knowledge of local condition.s, is as obvious in the 
ease of Burma as of India. The difficulty to bo met in the case of Burma 
is that, whilii it would be unwarran table to appoint a larger number than 
one or two Advisers, such a iluxly would lie Loo small to hold in its bands a 
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final power of decision in important Service matters. Proposal 83 seeks to 
overcome this -difficulty by providing that in the decision of Service questions 
tbe Advisers for Burma shall be augmented by the Advisers for India, If 
the portfolio for Burma is held in the hands of the Secretary of State 
responsible for India, whether separate secretaryships are created or not, 
this arrangement should work conveniently in practice. 

Proposals 84-99. 

The principal effects of the proposed constitutional changes upon the 
Public Services are set out in paragraphs 19-25 of the Introduction to the 
Constitutional Memorandum [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
atitutional Eeform (Session 1932-33) Volume III pages 64 to 66], 
Put shortly, ' the intention is to duplicate the position contem- 
plated in India under the White Paper proposals, i.e., while pre- 
serving existing rights of all the Services, to confine recruitment by the 
'Secretary of State in future to the Services which iwill replace the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police in Burma, and possibly to the Medical and 
Railway Services. At the same time it is obvious that the separation of 
Burma from India must involve the severance of a large number of All-India 
and Central Service Officers from the main bodies of their Services, and a 
diminution of some of the existing rights of such officers, e.g., eligibility for 
certain high appointments under the Government of India. Such diminu- 
tion is, however, believed to be more theoretical than real ; and in practice 
is likely to be offset by the future exclusive eligibility of Burma officers for 
new posts in Burma and for posts to which appointments are now frequently 
made from among officers serving in other Provinces or under the Government 
of India, 
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BURMA. 

Franchise, Composition of the Legislature and Representation 
of Minorities and Special Interests. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. The Statutory Commission, after recommending in Vol ume II, 
Part 6, paragraph 225, that Burma should be separated from 
India, assumed' that the framing of the details of the Constitution 
to be adopted in that event would be preceded by fui'thor 
enquiry into local conditions and opinions. Such a further 
enquiry, if it had taken place, would, no doubt, have investigated 
and made recommendations on the subjects of composition oi: the 
Legislature, franchise, representation of minorities and so forth. 
For a variety of reasons, however, among wliich the principal one 
perhaps was the extremely disturbed state of Burma during the 
period in which a commission of enquiry might coucciva])ly have 
visited the country, no further investigation of the kind did tak(^ 
place, and, for reasons into which it is not necessaiy to go now, 
the Indian Franchise Committee, under the Marquess of JiOthian, 
did not include Burma within the field of its enquiries. The 
resulting position is that the questions of franchise and cognate 
matters in Burma have not been the object of investigation' and 
recommendation by any outside authority as has been the case in 
respect of the other Provinces of British India. 

2. At the Burma Round Table Conference in Decenibor 

and January 1932 these questions were discussed, and llio fruits 
of the discussion in the Conference itself are to bo fuu,nd in the 
Report of the Committee of the Conference, Cmd. 

A perusal of the relevant paragraphs (6-43) of tlie Re})ort will 
show that whereas there was a general consensus of o|:)inion that 
in the event of separation a Second Chamber would be CHsontial, 
no very great measure of agreement was reached at the (Joufcrcnct) 
on the questions of extending the present fraiiclnse for the Lower 
House, the nature of the franchise for the Upper Ifousi^, the 
qualification for membersliip of either House of tlio Logisla’lin'c, 
or in regard to the representation of ^ninority coinmuniricH ami 
special interests in the Legislature. The question of such, i-cfu-o 
sentation in the Lower House -was discussed infoi-nially in a 
subcommittee over which Lord Lothian presided, but no' nKuuiM 
was found of reconciling the conflicting views of the various 
parties and special interests rejiresented on the (Joimnitico. 

3. The Statement delivered by the Prime Ministcir at th(^ 
conclusion of the Burma Conference gave an outliiK^ of tlie 
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features of the Constitution which His Majesty’s Government 
would recommend to Parliament for Burma in the event of that 
country being separated from India. The Statement recommended 
the establishment of two Houses, of which the Lower would 
contain about 120 or 130 members directly elected, and the Upper 
would be about one-third the size of the Lower and would consist 
partly of members elected and partly of members nominated. 
It was pointed out that two such Houses together would contain 
almost double the number of non-official members in the existing 
Legislature. The Statement insisted on the necessity of making 
provision to ensure adequate representation of minority communi- 
ties and special interests in the Lower House, and, after expressing 
regret that the Conference had not been able itself to reach 
agreement on the question of the representation of minority 
communities and special interests in the future Legislature, 
intimated that should such agreement still fail to he achieved as 
a result of further efforts, His Majesty’s Gov'ernment would regard 
it as necessary to include in any constitutional scheme that they 
put forward provision for meeting the claims of minorities and 
special interests for representation by sepai'ate electorates. As 
regards any extension of the present franchise for the Lower 
House the Prime Minister’s Statement remarked that His Majesty’s 
( lovernment were not satisfied that the practical administrative 
difficulties involved in considerable extension of the franchise 
could, in the present conditions, be overcome. 

4. During the period succeeding the Burma Conference public 
atloiitiou was riveted on the controversy between the advocates 
and opponents of separation from India, and no suitable oppor- 
tunity jn-esentod itself to pursue, in concert with leaders of public 
0 ])inion in Burma, the examination of the questions of the compo- 
sition of the Ijegislature, franchise, &c. which would be suitable 
ill the event oit]ic3r of Burma being separated or of being included 
in the Indian Federation as a Province of British India. But 
when, last summer, it became evident that a clear decision on this 
dominant issue could no longer be expected of the Burma Tjegisla- 
tivo Council and that a decision of the issue between separation 
and federation must await the recommendations of the Joint 
vSolo(4 ConiiniUoc and the verdict of Parliament on them, the 
(lovernment of Burma proceeded to formulate and to sound local 
political, opinion on i)roi'>oRals to be incorporated in a revised 
Constitution for Burma, whether separated or not, in rcs])ect of 
franchise and tlic connected matters. The suggestions of the 
Govornniont of Burma will he found in the Memorandum printed 
as Appendix If, whicJi was circulated t.o leading members of the 
])olitical parties in Burma and representatives of special interests, 
sueli as the various Cliamliers of Commerce; and in Aiqxmdix III 
will 1)0 found the comments on and criticisms of these proposals 
by the parties and the special interests consulted. A perusal of 
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tliis Appendix will show to what extent agi'eement between the 
representatives of the various communities and interests in Burma 
is likely to be found possible in respect of these questions and it 
will reveal in what respects they are divergent one from the other. 

Put in tabular form the position in respect of communal repre- 
sentation is ; — 



Present Elected 
Seats (in House 
of 103) 

Future Elected Scats in House of 132 

Oommunitj 

Proposed by 
Government of 
Burma (App. II) 

Demanded by ilie Community 
concerned (A)>p. Ill) 

Karens - 

5 

12 

12 

Indians - - i 

9 

10 + 2 for 
Labour 

15 or 16 oxcliidiiijn;’ Laliour 
plus increase in Comnicrou 
Seats 

Anglo-Indians - 

1 

2 


Europeans 

4 

7 

12 or LS 

Chinese - 

1 

1 

2 


5. Most careful consideration has been given to the opinions 
expressed by the party leaders and representatives of coimimnitios 
and special interests ; and in Appendix I will be found sot out 
for consideration, suggestions for the composition of both Houses 
of tlie Legislature and the allocation of seats to tlie various 
communities and special interests that seem to require special 
representation. Por facility of reference, statements of the com- 
position of and allocation of seats in the present Legislative 
Ooancil are included alongside these suggestions. Tlio basis of 
the suggestions in Appendix I is afforded by the following 
prefatory and explanatory obserwations. 
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PART L 

FliANCillSEl FOR THE LoWER HoUSE. 

(See footnote on pn^e 19 of Joint Select Committee [Session 
1932-33] Records, No. 4.) 

0. Litfyuh'ij. — Literacy, in the sense nsed in Census reports 
(i,e. ahilit.y to re;ul or write a ietter in any one language) is very 
niuoli more withdy (lillused in Burma than in any other Province 
or inde(Ml any State in India. Taking only the areas of Burma 
out <4! whicli it is proposed to constitute the elective area, there 
are dOn per llioiisand iiuilos and 18^ per thousand females, 
alTordiiig, with cliildron, a total ligtire ol‘ over 390 per tlionsand, 
who satisfy I ho Census test of literacy. These remarkably high 
figures are diu^ (n the fact that the great bulk of the population 
arcs Ihidtlliists, which se.enros that jn’aetically every boy passes 
through at huist a monastic school and receives the elements of 
education. Ihit, tla^ test is merely that of ability to write and 
read Jt letter in any one language. When more exacting tests, 
sncli as that of “ li(e.rut<‘ in English,” are a}>i)lied, it is found that 
Burma. tiik(‘s a mui'.li hnvcu* [Lice in the list of Provinces. From 
tills and oiIht facts 1 Ik‘ Census njporters infer that, were the 
standard of literacy inadr^ a, little more severe than the present 
elmiiciitary Lest, Ihinna. would not maintain her high position. 

7. 'I'Ih' fiiregolng nmiarks are designed simply as a caution 
against tin* inference which is sometimes drawn that the wide 
di.sst‘ininat ion in Ihirmu of literaiy in the sense used for Census 
purpos(*s, indicates a high dogn‘o of education in the population 
g<*in‘raliy. 

S, Thr iwj -Thi) (jualilications for electors to 

the pivsrni L(‘gisia,tivc Conn(*.il are shown in detail in the 
exiraet IVniii the HurmrLFlcc.tonil I tnics annexed to A{>])endix If. 
.Apart fn im llm <juaIilicaUoii of community in the case of 
c(*rtain srats, tlic. tuialification on which in the main the ])rescn.t 
rran«'hi.'.«* is hasrd ?aj>art from such minor fjmiliticaiions as past 
inllitary sma ire; is essentially property (assessment to incomo- 
la,x, capitatioa lux, [)aymont t>f land revenue 

0 iM-upa,Uon of or (>ossession, of immovable ])r()porty). in addition 
separate rcj)r»*scMilation is providial for s])C‘cial intcu'osts such as 
Rangoon hiii vorsity and ( fiiandjors of (?onimc)*cG, tlie fpiulilication 
in those oases being, gcn(‘rally, numibersbip of the organisation 
rcprcsonpMi. 

t). This frambisri bu' tin* hi^glslatlve Council prodnc.es a ])rcsrjit 
i*icctoral(* (snbstanlialiy larg(!r than in any other I’roviiicc of 
India] of million pin-sons, imdnding .R^1,00() women, In a 

total p(ijailati(»n in l\w- elcc.tivc area of millions, 
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10. The percentage of — 

Electors to population is - - - 16*9 

Male electors to adult male population - 57*4 

Female electors to adult female population 4 * 0 

and the proportion of female electors to male electors is 1 : 14 * 3. 

11. This franchise, regarded as a wLole, may appear to be 
already sufficiently wide; but it produces certain inequalities 
and contains certain defects (explained belo\Y) which it is desirable 
to take this opportunity to correct. The modifications necessary 
for this purpose, and also for the purpose of improving the i-atio 
of women electors to men, will inevitably extend the existing 
franchise, relatively wide though it is. But at the same time 
it is proposed to take measures which will in effect, meet the 
Burmans’ demand for a period of residence as a qualification for 
the vote. This proposal will to some extent counteract the too 
wide extension which would otherwise result from tlie proposed 
lowering of the property qualification whicli is entailed hy the 
modification of existing defects. 

12. The defects in the present system to which, jiarticular 
attention was drawn at the Burma Round Table Conforeiico 
result in an extensive disfranchisement, in Lower Burma, of 
bachelors and widowers. The most general form of qiuiliiicjation, 
particularly in the rural areas, is assessment in Upper Bunria to 
thathameda^ or in Lower Burma to capitation tax’}* of not loss than 
Rs. 5 per annum. This latter qualification is derived from tlie recom- 
mendation of the Burma Reforms Committee, 1921 (Wliyto Com- 
mittee). That Committee recommended adoption of the married 
rate of capitation tax (which is generally Rs. 5) rather than the 
unmarried rate (which is generally Rs. 2 as. 8) on the ground tliai it 
would enfranchise in Lower Burma much the same class of man 
as would be enfranchised in Upper Burma by tlic (jualification of 
assessment to tliathameda. But the rate of Rs. 5 is not the 
universal married rate, though mentioned as such hy the Why to 
Committee, and as a result some 90,000 married males who arc 
assessed to capitation tax at a lower rate than Rs. b, liave heen 
excluded from the franchise, contrary to the intention of tlie Whyhi 
Committee. 

13. The second reason why the Whyte Committee reconitnend(Hl 
adoption of the married instead of the unmarried rate for (-[ualifi- 

^ A household tax levied in Upper Burma by which the averngt^ 
per household is fixed for each village at a periodical sectienicut, and the 
actual incidence in each year is fixed by village assessors for (jach house- 
hold. It is payable by the head of the household, whether male or feiualc. 
and the individual householder becomes liable to the tax at the age of LS. ' 

t Virtually a poll tax levied in Lower Burma on all males between 
the ages of 18 and 60 . 
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cation by assessment to capitation tax was to exclude tlie least 
responsible classes in tlie community, including the migratory 
coolie class. But, while it lias to some extent achieved this 
object, the qualification has in fact also resulted in the exclusion 
from the franchise in Lower Burma of the bulk of unmarried men 
and \vi(iowers. 

14. CorrecLiou of tliesG Defects . — It is proposed now (vide 
paragraph M4 of Appendix II), for the correction of these 
defects, to al:)andon the married rate of capitation tax and to 
sul)stitntc assessment to any rate of capitation tax, thus bringing 
on to the franchise the adult bachelors and widowers, and 
also tlie 90,0(10 married men mentioned above. An additional 
minor (duingc is proi^osed in paragraph 34 of Appendix II to 
ensure that a man qnaliiied by assessment to capitation tax does 
not coaso to be eligible on attaining the age of (lO, when he ceases 
to ])() lia1)le to assessment to that tax. 

15. These modifications by themselves would produce a widening 
of the fraiicliiso wljicli might prove excessive. But it is proposed 
now (vide paragraph 33 of Appendix II) that voters qualifying 
by ass(‘ssment to cu])itation tax and similar low gi’ades of property 
({ualilication should qualify not simjjly hy inclusion in the 
aijqdicahlc tax-assessment roll but by inclusion for three years 
previous to tJio exercise of tlie vole. This provision will (a) in 
th(‘ <'as(.s of the great majority of indigenous voters who qualify 
under assessment to such taxes at tJie age of 18 at x->i’esent, liavo 
ih(^ crieet of putting up the ago for the franchise to years and 
thus fiX(*luding the youngest and presumably the least responsible 
eategorii^s ; (6) ensure also that tlie great majority of the non- 
indigenous population will not have tlie vote till tliey have resided 
in Burma for at least three years, so that when tlie time comes 
for tlumi to exorcise the vote they Avili Lave had the opportunity 
a, [forded by iJircc years’ resiflence to acquire an interest in local 
alTairs and exercise their vote iutcihgenilj. 

in. Women Voters . — It is proposed also to increase the huualc 
oh‘Cttoi‘atc. it is generally recognised that the Avonien of Biii'iiia 
ocuiiipy a position of fn'edom and indfqKiidence not attained in 
other Proviiii*cs. yoeially there is practical equality between! the 
sexes ; •i)iirdah, is unknown; women take their full share with 
men in th(^ cc.'onomic life of the country, and, as mentiom'd above, 
the ])creonlage of literates among Avomen is far higher tliaii 
clscwhm'c. A(lo])ting the literacy test recmmnemled in jiara- 
g]-a|ih ;215 of its Jioijort hy the Imlian IL'ancliiso Coiiimiltec, and 
<u)ml)ining wilii it an aye ijiudiji tuition for Avoinon of it; is 
])roj)osod fparagTapli 37 of Apiiendix 11) to ra.isn tlio miiiihm- of 
AAmmen vf)t(‘rs from j!24,OOOto about 700,000, including tlios(‘ wlio, 
apart from the literacy test, would he eiifranchisiMl by jirojxu'ty 
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qualifications. The resulting ratio of women to men voters will 
be approximately 1 -to 3 '5. It seems unnecessary therefore to 
adopt in Burma the wifehood qualification which was recommended 
by the Indian Franchise Committee in paragraph 215 of their 
Report as an additional means for adoption in India of bringing 
the ratio up to 1 : 4. 

17. All the women who qualify for the vote on a property test 
will be registered as such ; and as recommended by the Indian 
Franchise Committee (paragraph 215), all women whose names are 
included in authoritative educational rolls will be registered by 
this means. For the remainder, who are not almady registered 
by one of these means and qualify by literacy alone, it will, as 
proposed by the Indian Franchise Committee, be necessary to 
apply for registration for the vote, and to prove their literacy. 

18. The Electorate resulting from these Proposals . — The total 
electorate— male and female — will thus, on those proposals, 
rise from about 2*08 millions (1,956,000 male and 124,000 female 
voters) in a population of 12*3 millions to about 3 millions 
(2*3 million males and 700,000 females) in a population of 
12*9 million, i.e, 23*26 per cent. 

19. Under these proposals the percentage of — 

male electors to adult male population would riso from 
57*4 per cent, to about 70 per cent. ; 
female electors to adult female population would rise from 
4 per cent, to about 21 per cent. ; and 
the proportion of female to male voters would rise from 1 : 14*3 
to about 1:3*5. 

Further, the present franchise, which favours rnrnl (*<jnstituonei(‘s 
as against urban in respect of proportion of cb.H-toi-s to total 
population, will be corrected. In urban constituencies the per- 
centage will increase, it is estimated, from 12*7 per cent, to 
23*7 cent, and will be brought into closer agreement with tlu', 
percentage in rural constituencies. For the whole of the rdc^ctivf) 
area the future percentage is, as stated above, estimated at 23>*2(). 

20. The Government of Burma auticii)ale no insuperable 
difficulty in arranging (by means, for example, of incriv^iusing 
voting stations and, if necessary, allotting more tha,u one day for 
the poll and holding the poll on succeeding days in ueiglibonriiig 
constituencies) to deal with the additional numbers of j)oi(mtial 
voters brought on to the franchise. They assume that not inorc^ 
than 60 per cent, of the total new electorate will exercise tiio voUj, 
This assumption seems to be a safe one, for, at pj'ovious r^leetions, 
in 1922 of the registered voters 6*9 per cent, vohal, in J925 
16*2 per cent., in 1928 15 per cent, and in 1932 38*S ’ per <‘(^nt.. 
The remarkable increase in 1932 is ascribable to the fact that i\m 
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main issue at this election was whether Burma should he 
separated from India, and that, with so important an issue at 
stake, great numhei’s of the electorate who under the influence of 
their political associations had hitherto boycotted the elections 
were on this occasion urged to vote. In some urban constituencies 
over 70 per cent, of the registered voters exercised i,he vote ; but 
in no rural constituency was the percentage of 60 approached. 

21. Summmi—ln Appendix I-G, the revised qualifications 
resulting from the adoption of tlie suggestions described above 
are set out in general terms. Tliey produce an electorate of 
reasoiiahle size, with a substantial proportion of female voters ; 
they remove certain admitted anomalies in the existing qualifi- 
cations; they are fair as between urlian and rural interests; 
and they are administratively practicable. 
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PART IT. 

Representation of Minority Communities, 

Special Interests and Women. 

(a) Communities. 

22. In its comments on the Local Government’s proposals the 
People’s Party (Appendix Til (HI)) strongly deprecate the 
perpetnation of separate communal electorates ; the repre- 
sentatives of this Party argued this point of view at lengtli in 
the Burma Round Table Conference ; and the Hlaing-Myat-Pa'w 
Party (Appendix III (II)) develop a similar line in respect of 
separate electorates for the Karens. 

23. It is stated that the communal question is less acute in 
Burma than in India. That may be so, though there have been 
occasions, some quite recent, when the animosity displayed 
between different communities in Burma has been no less marked 
than in India ; but certainly the basis of communal division is 
different in the two countries. In India the division rests, in 
the main, on religious rather than racial differences ; in Ihirnia, 
where there is far greater uniformity of religion, the division 
is almost entirely racial. Religious differences seoin to be 
an unimportant factor, for both among ’tlie Burmese and 
among Karens one finds an impartial acceptance of the 
individual, whether Buddhist or Christian, to represent their 
interests, and similarly acceptance by the Indian community of 
Hindu, Parsee or Muslim to represent it. Whatever the case may 
be for or against the continuance of the present arrangenuaits 
there will be general agreement that it is highly undesirable either 
to extend the system of communal division or to introduce a 
second, the religious, line of cleavage which would cut aci’oss tlie 
racial divisions and create small and scattered sub-divisions of 
existing divisions. It is accordingly recommended that claims for 
separate representation which have been presented by Jiurma 
Muslims and Burmese Christians should be rejected, and also that 
made by the Southern Chins, some 98,000 of whom ai-e scattered 
through a dozen or more separate districts. It would ho adminis- 
tratively difficult, if not impossible, to arrange lor s(ipara1.o 
representation of this small and scattered community, and 
unnecessary, since its needs and interests do not seem te differ 
materially from those of the other inhabitants of the areas in 
which these former hillmen are settled. For different reasons, it 
is also proposed not to accede to the request which Avas made at 
the Burma Round Table Conference for the separate representation 
of landowners and landlords. Burma is essentially a land of small 
peasant cultivators, and though there arc a number, possibly a 
growing number, of landowners other than peasant pro])ri( 5 t*ors, 
there is in Burma no class corresponding to the great lan(ilu)l(lej-s 
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of India. In actual fact such landowning interests as there are 
have, since 1922, succeeded in obtaining representation in the 
Legislative Council in adequate numbers by election in the 
ordinary way, and no case for a special form of representation in* 
future has been made out, 

24. Extension of the system of sepai-ate electorates inay there- 
fore be excluded from consideration. As regards the maintenance 
of tlie existing separate electorates, it has been the experience 
ill Durnia, as in India, that, liowever undesirable in theory tlie 
system may be, in fact it cannot be denied to substantial 
•niinorltics wlio nli’eady have it and demand tlie continuance of 
it as a means of protecting tlieir particular interests. These 
com muni tins regard separate representation as the foremost 
of the means availalde of making public their point of view and 
of influencing the opinion of the majority. A great step forward 
is to be taken whether Burma becomes simply an autonomous 
Province in tlio fridian Federation or a separate political entity, 
and the feelings of uncertainty and anxiety as to their future 
whicli inevitably excite the minority communities would be 
intolerably increased if at this moment their power to secure 
tluur own representation in the popularly elected Chamber of 
the Legislatui'c were taken from them. Moreover, tlie minorities 
in Ihirmacan rei n fierce tlicir claim to sepai'ate roprosentatiou by 
roforonco to tbo nieusui’cs proposed in the otlier Provinces of 
India for the separate coininunities to be found there. 

25. In present circumstances, therefore, it a 2 )poars essential to 
]jrcservc the existing separate representation for certain minorities 
in Burma. But in order to provide a means of preventing the 
j)ornmiieiit stereotyping of communal divisions, it might be thought 
(lesirablo to amend tlie electoral rule requiring tliat in the case of 
a Kanm, Indian, European or Anglo-Indian general constituency 
the candidate must liimself he a Karen, Indian, European or 
Anglo-Indian respectively. It would then become permissible for 
persons not inonibcrs of the community concerned to stand as 
candidates for communal constituencies; this suggestion is 
cvidenfly preferable to the alternative suggestion that an individual 
Ixdoiiging to a minority community should no longer be eligible, 
as now, to stand as a candidate in a general constituency. 
U(icij)rocity in this regard, though it might not liavo much 
prac.ti(‘al efloct. at first, is sound in imnciple in that it would tend 
to eliminate In. course of time the need for stidctly comiiiuruil 
rei)resentati()n. 

20. But wlietbor this suggestion is adopted or not, it is assumed, 
as the basis of consideration, that for the present the existing 
system of rei)reseutation through 8 e 2 )arate olectoj-ates should 1)© 
preserved to the Karen, Jmlian, Anglo-Indian and Eiij-opoan 
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communities. The question whether, after a certain period, 
revision of this arrangement should he made possible by the 
Constitution, and, if so, by what method and under what con- 
ditions, must depend on the consideration of the constituent 
powers to be accorded to the Legislature. 

27. As to the communities now afforded separate communal 
representation, (i) the interests of the Karens settled in the 
plains are mainly agricultural like those of their Burmese 
neighbours, and do not by themselves constitute a cause for 
political diferentiation ; and in practice Karen members t.end 
not to form a solid bloc but to vote in the lobbies with varying 
groups according to the matter in debate. But the Karens, 
though belonging to the same main branch of the human family, 
are a different race from the Burmese proper, speaking a different 
language, and holding aloof from the Burmese in many ways, 
both socially and politically. In the present Legislative Council 
of 103 the Karens have five seats out of 80 eleelcd. TJieir 
population in the area made into constituencies amounted to 
1,100,200 at the 1931 Census, and having regard to all the factors 
relevant to their case it is proposed to allot to them not less 
representation than could be accorded on tlie population lutio, 
i.e. 9 per cent, or 1 2 seats in a House of 133. 

(ii) The Indians in Burma are largely temporary I'esidonts, 
remaining in the country as a rule for two or three years, though 
many stay for four or five ; there are also considerable nuinbors 
who cross from India for harvest work only and return at the end 
of the season. 

The Census for 1931 showed a total Indian poimlation of 
1,018,000 for all Burma (an increase in the decade of 15^ per 
cent.) and for the area made into constitueiicies a total of 95r),3)0(j 
out of 12,358,000 or 7*7 per cent. The sex-ratio among the 
Indians is very low, 39 women for 100 males in all Burma and 
in the urban areas only 25 to 100, as against the general ratio of 
96 for the whole population and 103 for the indigenous races. 
This is a clear indication that the Indian residents generally, and 
particularly in the large towns where the bulk of them is" to bo 
found, comprise a large proportion of temporary sojournors, i.e. tlie 
migrant labourers. It is computed that more tlian one- third and 
probably as much as a half are temporary residents. 

Another characteristic of the Indian community as a whohs, 
tending also to prove the temporary residence of its ]neiu])(n‘s, is 
that the percentage of adults of over 20 yeai-s of age iu the 
community is high, 63 per cent, as against 52 per 'cent, for 
the whole population. 

Having regard to the conflicting considerations to be tak(‘n into 
account in regard to the Indian community, it is proposed to allot 
to it a general representation jjroportionate to its popidatioji ratio 
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of 7 * 7 per cent., i.e. 10 seats, these to include the two constituencies 
to he created for Indian Labour. This may be regarded as ample 
representation for a community of which at least half consists of 
migratory labour. 

(iii) The Anglo-Indian community in Bunna includes Anglo^ 
Barmans as well as Anglo-Indian families, some of which are 
long established in the country. It is stated that recently there 
has been a growing tendency among some Anglo-Burmans to 
adopt Burmese dress and modes of life and to merge their 
interests in those of the indigenous races. However this may be 
the Anglo-Indian community as a whole numbering 18,600 claims 
a (continuance of the im^tection of its separate identity which is 
afforded by communal representation ; and it is proposed to grant 
two scats to tills community. 

(iv) The liuropean community amounted at the 1931 Census to 
ll,GoO, of whom 9,860 were of the “ non-ofFicial ” class. They are 
distributed through Upper and Lower Burma, though naturally 
tending to ])e congregated in the larger towns. At present the 
community has one seat out of 80 elected members. Having 
n^gani to the special position of the European community which 
is ])oiutc(l out in paragraphs 81 and 82 of Volume H of the 
Statutory (.bmmission’s I?e])ort and to the disappearance of the 
nomlmUnd nou-ollicials (wlio in the Burma Legislative Council 
ha.v(' hitherto included almost invariably since 1922 three 
Europoan members} it is proposed to allot tliree general scats to 
tlie hhiropoan community. This is a higher proportion in general 
seats than is accorded in any otlier Province in India except 
Bengal ; but the jiosition and importance of the European 
iion-oiruiial community in Burma is more nearly comparable to 
that in Bengal (or, Bombay where there is nearly as liigh a 
])roportion of gcnoi’al seats allotted) than to that in any other 
Province'. 

(v) Th(.'. b7/^i/e^sr. community has not hitherto had a communal 
olcH‘,t(>rat(L Bs iiumibcrs are widely dispersed through the 
dilTorcnt, distric.ts and it is diiricult to ascertain what proportion of 
the totaJ number of 121,750 are Britislx subjects. It would be 
administi’aiiv(dy no less diiricnlt to create a separate electorate for 
a (‘ommimily so scattered through the villages as the Cliineso are. 
It is prwposod, therefore, that such se]>ariile represen tatiou of its 
]>articiiiar interests as it is necessary to secure to it should be 
providt^l not by the creation of a new (communal general electorate, 
but by r(‘presentaiioii through the Cliinese Chamber of Commerce. 
It may be remarked, however, that though the Chinese community 
is sciJithu-etl tlirough the length and breadth of Burma, so consider- 
able a number arc congregated in one part of Ban goon as to have 
been al)l(3 sincu', 1922 consistently to return a Chinese candidate 
for one of the seats of the West Uangoon general constituency. 
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(b) Special Interests. 

28. It is the case that, as is pointed ont by the People’s Party, 
the special interests in Burma which require separate representa- 
tion are largely identifiable with the minority coinniimities — 
though not exclusively so. Burma is predominantly an agaicul tnral 
country, and Commerce, Industry, Banking and organised trade 
are largely in the hands of non-indigenous minority communities ; 
industrial labour in the rice mills and in tlie oil-fieJds and in 
urban centres generally is at least as much Indian as Burrnan, 
Representation through special interests therefore tends to su]>i>le- 
ment the representation accorded to minority communities as 
such. 

29. The special interests to which it is proposed to accord 
separate representation in the new Lower House as in tlte existing 
Council are Commerce and Industry, Labour, and Rangoon. 
University. 

(i) As regards the it is proposed, adopting the principle 

applied in India, to preserve the allocation of one seat U) tlie 
Rangoon University. Regarded from the communal point of view, 
this seat would ordinarily he an addition to the strength, of the 
“ majority” or Burmese community. 

(ii) For Commerce and Industry there are in the present TiOgis- 
lative Council six special seats. Of these one is ludd by t.lic 
Burmese Chamber of Commerce and must therefore he reekoiuid 
as an addition to the strength of the majority ” coinimmily. Of 
the remaining five, the Burma Indian Chamher of Oominorce .has 
one, the Chinese Chamber one, the Burma (European) Chamher 
of Commerce two, and the Rangoon Trades Association, one. 
The last-named is the retail traders’ organisation, wliicli. since 
1916 has had an elected representation in the Legislative Council ; 
it has hitherto always returned a European representative. 

In a country which, like Burma, is predominantly agricultural, 
and the overwhelming majority of whose indigenous inhabitants 
are peasant proprietors and cultivators, but in which, nevert-hehiss, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the country is derived 
from the enterprises of a comparatively few, hut highly important, 
commercial and industrial organisations, it is evidently important 
that these interests should be given adequate represeaitation. 
It is not enough that they should merely be able to give expert 
advice to the majority on matters in which their constituents 
at least will have little or no experience and no conscious concern ; 
the representatives of commerce and industry in such conditions 
need to he given sufiicient voting strength to ensure that tlicir 
advice is, at any rate, listened to with attention. Otherwise there 
is a risk that measures may in ignorance be adopted by tlie 
majority representing agricultural interests and themselves largely 
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agriculturists, wliicli would seriously damage tlie commercial and 
industrial enterprises on whicli tlie prosperity of the country so 
largely depends. 

An increase in the number of Commerce and Industry seats 
seeins to be required. If they were increased to nine, one of the 
additional seats might he allotted to the Burma Indian Chamber 
of Coniinerce and two to the Burma (European) Chamber, the 
present allocation of the remainder being left unchanged. 

If this sngg{‘Stion were adopted, the total number of the Lower 
Chamber would be 133 instead of 132, the number recommended 
in the proposals of tlie Burma (loveriiment (Appendix II), 

(iii) Lahour . — Industrial labour in Burma is to be found, 
broadly Bjicakiiig, in the ricc-inills (of which the very great 
majority are in Uangoon and the neighbourhood), in the oil-fields, 
and in the docks of Uangoon. Much of the labour employed is 
of a shifting type. The greater part of it consists of Indians 
temporarily resident in the country; this is the case in Rangoon 
(population TOO, 415, of which 212,929 is Indian and 30,626 
Cliincs(‘),. ami Indians prol)a])ly supply most of the indnstidal 
lal)our also in the '‘iij.scountiy towns of Lower Burma in which 
rice-i nil ling is carried on or in which, as at Akyab, there is 
shipping to be dealt with ; but in these centres the actual 
numbers of industrial labour are relatively small. Tlie labour 
su])pliecl by the Indian temporary resident has of late years 
tended t,o bo supidenjGiitcd by that of Burmans, who arc mainly 
of the ugricnltural worker class, driven from tiie land by a com- 
lunation of economic causes as the supply of fresh cultivable land 
becomes more I’cstrictod. With tlic exception perhaps of the 
oil-ficlds this Bunnan labour is largely seasonal and casual. 

The labour so composed is little organised ; in most places the 
greater part of it consists of gangs, holding together only for 
short periods, whicli are recruited and paid, not by the employers, 
hut by “ rnaislries” or ]al) 0 ur contractors. Trades Unions are 
non-existent; thoro is, indeed, reported this year to he one 
registered Union — hut it has a mcinhej-ship of no more than 56. 
Ruc-h nnregistorod Unions as are fonnod from time to time are 
ephemeral, and as a rule are associations not of labour in the 
strict sfuiso, but of such persons as bus-owners, who are actual or 
potential em])loycrs. 

Ill theses t‘. iron install cos tlie means of securing representation for 
Tjabonr is a difTicult problem. 

In the past, recourse has been had to rioinination, ])ut it has not 
yn-oved a satisfactory device in Burma, and in any case is, for the 
reasons given in paragraph 243 of the Indian rrancliiso Uc‘.port, 
not rccomniemled. 

The formation of Trades Union constituencies of a cliaractcr 
even remotely resembling that described in paragraph 247 of the 
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Indian Franchise Report, is not at present a practical suggestion ; 
the only j)i‘a-cticable course in the circumstances is the creation 
of special industrial Labour constituencies in selected areas. 

It is proposed to create four such constituencies, two in the 
oil-fields and two in Rangoon or in Rangoon combined with 
Syriam (an industrial area on the opposite side of the Rangoon 
River). In these areas both Indian and Burman labour is 
employed ; but there is so much risk of racial friction between 
Indian and Burman labour where the two are in close contact 
that it is proposed that of the two constituencies in either area 
one should be Indian and one Burman. 

Four Labour constituencies only may appear short measure. 
A certain weiglitage would, however, be given to Labour in tljat 
it is proposed that the voter in each of these four special 
constituencies would be permitted also to vote in any general 
constituency for which he may he qualified. 

In Burma the wide measure of enfranchisement now proposed, 
falling as it does little short of adult male suffrage, will bring 
on the electoral roll all hut the most temporary sojourners in 
urban no less than in rural areas. In the Labour constituencies 
the temporarily resident Indian labourer also, and the labourer 
of under 21, whether male or female, Indian, Burman or Chinese, 
will, under these proposals, he given an opportunity to send their 
representative to the Legislature. 

30. Summary of Proposals for Representation of Gomnmvities 
and Special Interests, — The an*angemenls suggested for conside7*a- 
tion in regard to communal representation and special intei’ests 
are shown in the tables set out in Appendix I. The broad result 
is that the Burmese parties (without the Karen menihers) niiglit 
expect to command 98 seats (or 73 ’7 per cent, in a House of 133), 
against 35 (or 26 ’3 per cent.) held by the minority communities 
(including Karens) and non-indigenous special interests. 

(c) Representation of Women. 

31. Pursuant to the recommendations of the Statutory Commis- 
sion and the Minorities Committee of the Indian Roinid Table 
Conference, and following the general lines of the allocation of 
seats in the Indian Legislatures, the Government of Burma have 
suggested that in three of the plural member general urban 
constituencies a seat should he reser\^ed for women, aiid thiit, if tluit 
Karen community so desires, one of the seats allottofl to the 
community might similarly he reserved for a wroman mejnl)er. A 
reservation of three' or four seats in a House of 1 33 would corn^- 
spoiid to the proportion proposed to he reserved for women in 
the Indian Provincial Legislatures. 

32. The People’s Party are opposed to the reservation of scats 
for women and cite the opinion expressed by tlie women’s doleirato 
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at tie Buima Roand Table Conference, wbo disclaimed any require- 
ment by the women of Burma for special means of representation 
as a “special interest” or a “minority community.” But sbe 
was postulating adult suffrage for both sexes, or failing that the 
same qualifications for the fmnchise for women as for men. 
Neither of these is practicable, and in the absence of equal 
franchise for the sexes it may be that women would wish for 
reservation of seats. If they do not, however, it is not proposed 
to press the suggestion. But if it is adopted the three reserved 
seats which it is proposed to create for that purpose should be 
three new urban seats and slionld be open to the candidature of a 
woman of any race or community, as are the rest of general 
constituencies. 
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PART III. 

Composition of the Lower House. 

(a) General NonrGommunal Gonstitueneies. 

33. Appendix II contains the Burma Government’s proposals 
for the formation of constituencies which would be suitable on the 
franchise suggested to return members to a House so composed. 
The final definition of the constituencies will need further 
enquiry locally ; but, broadly, the Burma Government’s proposals, 
subject to such further detailed local enquiry as maybe necessary, 
appear appropriate to the purpose in view. In particular, they 
will have the effect of materially reducing the present disparity 
between rural and urban constituencies in respect of the ratio of 
representation to electors. 

34. It is evident from the statistics given in paragraphs 20 
and 21 of Appendix II that rural interests are at present much 
under-represented so far as seats in the Legislative Council are 
concerned, although, as has been remarked in paragraph 19 sufjra, 
the proportion of electors to total population is much greater in 
rural than in urban areas. At present there are 14 general urban 
constituencies and 44 general rural, representing respectively aii 
average population of 35,300 and 246,100 persons. 

35. It is now proposed that the new Lower House of 1 33 should 
contain 94 general seats, an increase of 36 ; and the Local Govern- 
ment has recommended, in order to correct the disparity between 
rural and urban representation, that after allowing ibr the 
creation of three additional general urban seats to be reserved for 
women the whole of the remaining 33 seats should be divided 
among rural constituencies. 

36. This proposed allocation of 33 additional seats to rural 
constituencies will have the effect of reducing the ratio of member 
to rural population represented from 246,100 to 140,600. 

37. The number of new voters which will be added l)y the 
lowering of the franchise in rural districts and by the creation of 
three new rural constituencies in Upper Burma (Appendix II, 
paragraph 24) cannot yet be estimated with any accuracy but it 
is probable that the ratio of member to rural electorate will bo 
reduced, correspondingly, from the present average of 42,220. 

38. In urban areas the lowering of the franchise qualifications 
will add materially to the number of voters except, for the reasons 
stated in paragraph 36 of Appendix II, in Rangoon. The 
estimated number of future electors in general urban con- 
stituencies is 185,600 (as against 99,900 now); this would give, 
for 17 seats (14 plus tliree newly created, to be reserved to 
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women) an average of 10,900 electors per member, as against 
7,130 now, 

39. In addition the new Labour constituencies will bring a 
number of the urban population on to the franchise. 

(b) Karen General Constituencies, 

40. A further improvement of the pi-esent under-representation 
of rural interests will also be effected by the increase of the Karen 
rural seats from 5 to 12, reducing the ratio of member to Karen 
population represented from the present figure of 149,940 in the 
five districts in which Karen seats now exist to about 74,700 in 
the seven districts in which it is proposed that they should be 
established. 

41. It is not possible to arrange that these seats shall cover 
every district where a considerable number of Karens is to be 
found without giving under-representation in the districts where 
the greatest number of Karens is to be found. It is preferable to 
give additional representation to separate communities in the 
districts where the communal preponderance is great rather than 
to expand the area in which communal electorates are formed. 
The course suggested is therefoi'e to give two seats in each of 
the five districts in which a Karen communal electorate now 
exists, and to create two new Karen constituencies in areas in 
both ot wliich there is a Karen population of over 60,000. 


(c) Indian General Gonstiiumcies. 

42. For the reasons stated in paragraph 16 of Appendix II, it 
is proposed that there should be no change in tlie allotment of 
eight general seats proposed for the Indian community, that they 
sliould be, as now, all urban, and that the boundaries of the present 
Indian urban constituencies should remain unchanged. 

43. Indians in rural areas, including such Indian labour as is 
employed in agriculture, will vote in the general noh-communal 
rural constituencies. 


• (d) Special Constituencies. 

44 — Labour. — The four seats proposed for Labour, two 
Indian and two Burman, will have the effect of increasing the 
urban representation. 

(ii) Commerce and Industry, and University. — The Local Govern- 
ment do not suggest any variation of the franchise for these 
special constituencies ; but a final decision in this respect will 
also be a matter for further enquiry. 
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PART IV. 

The Upper House. 

(C/, Proposals 25-28 in Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform [Session 1932-33], Volume 111, p. 53. 

45. There was general agreement at tlie Burma Roniid Table 
Conference that in the event of Burma being separated it would 
be necessary, in view of the very much widened field of legis- 
lation and administration, to have an Upper House vested with 
power to revise and delay the proceedings of the Lower House, so 
as to ensure deliberation in the measures proposed. 

46. There was general agreement also that the U])por House 
should be in size about one-third or one-quarter of the TiOwer 
House, that it should be styled the Senate and that its com- 
position should be such that its opinions and juflgraents should 
carry weight. 

47. Size . — It is proposed that the Upper House should consist 
of 36 members, i.e. between one-quarter and ono-third of the 
Lower House of 133. 

48. Qualifications of Memhers. — (1) Rcnators must be i^ritish 
subjects (see proposal 26 of the Burma Constitutional Scheme 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33), 
%lume III, p. 72]). 

(2) There was general agreement at the Burma Round Table 
Conference that the minimum age for a Senator sliould bo 35. 
The Indian White Paper proposes 30 as the low ago limit for 
members of the Federal and Provincial Upper Houses and the 
point has been left open in the Burma Constitutional iSchome 
(proposal 26 [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1932-33), Volume III, p. 72]). For the purpose of 
securing experience and sobriety of judgment in a small 
house the higher age is preferable. 

(3) The questions what qualifications should be prescribed for 
candidates for election and whether any should be prescribed as 
conditions of nomination will require further examination. But 
the alternatives of a high property qualification or service in 
distinguished public appointments have been proposed as means 
of securing that the persons elected to the Senate are persons of 
sober judgment and experience. 

The specific suggestion has been made to adopt the pro])erty 
qualifications of the present electorate for the Council of State, 
somewhat modified in a restrictive sense. The qualifications of 
the electorate to the Council of State are in Burma much Iow(T 
than elsewhere, affording an electorate of some 15,000, and the 
field of selection so afforded seems too wide. The Government 
of Burma made certain suggestions, recorded in Appendix IT, 
paragraph 46, both for property qualifications and for (jualifi- 
cation by tenure of certain public offices, but the ])ropei*ty 
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qualifications are considered to be too high by the People’s Party 
and others, who also wish to increase the list of qualifying offices. 

49. Method of Composition . — The proposal 25 in the Burma 
Constitutional Scheme [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Keform (Session 1932-33), Volume III, p. 73] is that one-half the 
members of the Senate should be indirectly elected by the Lower 
House and one-half nominated by the Governor in his discretion. 

50. TLe People’s Party recommend that at least one- third 
should be directly elected by an electorate formed on the basis 
of either that for the present Council of State or that for the 
Legislative Assembly. The existing method of election to the 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly has, in point of fact, 
not worked well in Biirma, and as the Burma Government’s 
Memorandum points out (Appendix II, paragraph 44), if half the 
proposed Uppei* House were elected direct]}’- by the Council of 
State electorate the average constituency would he of nearly 
7,000 sejuare miles with only 830 electors. If one-third were so 
elected the average constituency would contain 1,250 voters, but 
would average 10,250 square miles. Some of the constituencies 
■^vould naturally be considerably larger, for a considerable propor- 
tion of the electorate would be concentrated in the large towns, 
particularly Rangoon. If the electorate for the Legislative 
Assembly were adopted, the number of electors in eacli constituency 
would, of course, be greater, but the constituencies would still be 
of tbe same unmanageable size. 

51. Direct election therefore, whether of one-half or of one-third, 
appears impracticable. 

52. Indirect election by the Lower House corresponds to the 
method proposed for election to the Indian Federal Upper 
Chamber. 

53. If half the proposed Upper House (i.e. 18 seats) were filled 
by indirect election by a Lower House of 133 by the single 
transferable vote, the quota required to secure a seat would ho 
seven votes— on which basis it would be possible for each of the 
minority communities (except the Anglo-Indians and Chinese) to 
return at least one member to the Upper House. 

54. But if, as is proposed, tJie Ux)per House is to have a 
continuous life (^subject to dissolution only in emergency), and the 
rotational system of retirement is adopted (proposal 28) [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1982-33), 
Volume III, p. 74] this low quota would only ax-)ply at the 
first election (and any election following the dissolution of 
the House — a raro contingency). At the elections following the 
four-yearly retirement of half the elected members the quota of 
votes required to secure the return of a candidate would he 1 3, 
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a figure barely within the compass of either the Karen or the 
Indian bloc in the Lower House, and quite beyond the scope 
of the other minorities and special interests. (This dilficulty 
would of course be enhanced if only one-third of the Upper 
House were elected indirectly.) 

55. In the circumstances it is necessary to leave ample room 
for the redress of deficiencies in representation by election ; and 
nomination by the Governor in his discretion of one-half of the 
Upper House is proposed for this purpose and also for the pui-pose 
of securing the service of individuals particularly qualiiied for 
membership of a revisory Upper House. 

56. Rotational Retirement . — The system of rotational retirements 
proposed in Proposal 28 [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform (Session 1932-33), Volume III, p. 73] was advocated by the 
Federal Structure Committee, but the proposal has not lieen 
adopted in the Indian White Paper, and instead a fixed life of 
seven years has been proposed to provide for the necessary new 
blood in the Federal Second Chamber. The communal dilficulties 
which have been held to render the rotational system undesirable 
in India hardly exist in Burma, and the system was geiienilly 
supported at the Burma Conference. 

57. It has been suggested that nominated members should bo 
exempt from the rotational retirement rule, on the ground that 
they would, as a rule, be nominated for a further term. But a 
term of eight years seems a long enough period for any nieniljer 
to serve without the question of his continued suitability coming 
under review; and it appears best that nominated members 
should retire in rotation, but be eligible for re-nomination. 
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APPENDIX L 

A. — Composition of Burma Legislative Council 
(Lower House). 


Prese 7 it Legislative Council Proposed 
(103 memheirs) Lower House 

Elected : 


General Gonstitiicneies : 

Non-Comniunal j ^ } 58 ]] j 94 

Karen - - Eural - 5 

Indian - - Urban - 8 8 

Anglo-Indian - (All-Burma) 1 ^ 

European - (All-Burma) 1 3 


Special Comtituencies : 
University of Rangoon 
Burmese Chamber of Com- 
merce - - - 

Bunna Indian Chamber of 
Commerce 

Bunna Chamber of Com- 
merce (European) 

Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce - - - 

Rangoon Trades . Associa- 
tion (European) - 
Labour - - - 

Nominated : 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


4 


1 


1 


1 1 
t Indian ^ I a 

— 80 Burman 2 J 


OJJiGtals- - •• - 14 

Non-Offieialsi - - - 7 

Hx-offieio Members of ExeeuLive 
Council - - - 2 

— 23§ 


103 


* Including three seats i*escrved for women. 

t Labour rej)resentati ve in present Council iiujliuled in nominated non- 
ollicials. 

J Including Government advocate, representadivc of Rajigoon Port 
Trust and representative of Labour' interests. 

§ Tlie Burma Klectoi'al Unlcs lay down that the Legislative Council 
of tlie Govei'iior of Burma shall consist of . . (3) such niimher of 
moTiihers nominated by the Governor as, with tlio addition of the IVIcmhoj-s 
of tlio Lxocntive Council, shall amount to tweiiLy-threo . . 
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C. — Summary of Proposed Qualifications for tre Franchise 
FOR THE Lower House. 

Note. — It should be emphasised that pending preparation of a 
new electoral roll the qualifications stated below are to some extent 
provisional, and modifications of detail may be found necessary 
when the preparation of the roll is taken in hand. 

General Qualifications. 

Voters must be British subjects. 

(A) — Qualifieatioyis of Electors in General Constituencies. 

Residence in the constituency. 

No person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for a Karen constituency unless he is a Karen ; 

(h) for a European constituency unless he is a European ; 

(c) for an Anglo-Indian constituency unless he is an 

Anglo-Indian ; 

(d) for an Indian constituency unless he is an Indian. 

(1) Urban Constituencies. 

(a) Possession of immovable property in the constituency 
of the value of not less than Rs. 100 ; or 
(Z>) Payment for the three previous years of inunici]>al or 
cantonment taxes ; or 

(c) — (i) Payment for the three previous years of house rent 
at a rate of not less than Rs. 48 per annum : or 
(ii) Occupation rent free during the three previous 
years in a house or part of a house owned or hired 
by his employer of which the rental value is not 
less than Rs. 48 per annum ; or 
{d) Possession of any of the qualifications of an elector in a 
rural constituency. 

(2) Rural Constituencies. 

{a) Persons included in the capitation tax assessment 
roll or in the thathameda assessment roll for the 
three previous years who have ]iot been exempted 
from payment of such tax on the ground of poverty 
or o£ being an immigrant from outside Burma, 
provided that an elector of over 60 years of age 
who, during the year preceding that in which he 
attained the age of 60, has either paid capitation tax 
or been assessed thereto and exempted on grounds 
other than tliat of poverty shall continue to be 
eligible as a voter though no longer liable to the 
tax ; or 

(h) Payment for the three x^revious years, ol: tax to a 
District Council ; or 
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(c) Payment for tlie ttree previous years, of land revenue 

of not less than Rs. 5 ; or 

(d) Assessment in the previous year to income-tax ; or 

(e) For residents within the municipalities of ToimjSfoo, 

Kyaukpyu or Thayetmyo, possession of qualifica- 
tions {a), (h) or (e) for urban constituencies ; or 
(/) Being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non- 
commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty's 
regular forces. 

(3) Wome7^ electors in urban and rural constituencies not 
qualified under either (1) or (2). 

Proof of attainment of 21 years of age and of 
literacy as i*equired by the Census test. 

(B) — Qualifieatio7is for Special Constituencies (subject to further 
enquiry). 

Residence in Burma ; and in the case of — 

(a) the University constituency, a voter must be a Fellow 
or Honorary Fellow or registered graduate of the 
University. 

(h) the Commerce constituencies : — 

Burma Chamber of Commerce, a voter must be a 
Chamber member or a member. 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce"^ 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce f a votei* must 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce C he amembor. 
Rangoon Trades Association J 

(c) The question of the franchise for Labour constituencies 
is still under consideration. 


D. — Upper House. 

It should be emphasised that the following proposals are 
to some extent tentative and provisional. 

Number of members. — 36. 

Gom.'position . — 18 elected by the Lower House; 18 nominated 
by the Governor in his discretion to secure the senatorhil C|nality 
of the House and to provide for the due re])resenlation (d 
minorities or special interests that may not achieve it Iw election. 

Qualification for TTtemher ship . — The proposed qualifications for 
candidates for election have not been finally fonmilalorl, hui^ 
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generally, will include an age qualification, which it is suggested 
should be 35, and a high property qualification or distinguished 
public service. Members of the Lower House would be eligible 
for election, but membership would not itself be a qualification. 

No restriction on the Governor’s selection of pemons for 
nomination is contemplated, but serving officials would not be 
eligible for nomination. 

Tenure oj seat 'as proposed in Proposal 28 of the Memorandum 
of Proposals for a Constitution for Burma) for eight years, in 
normal conditions, terminable by a process of rotational retirement. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

Memorandum by the Government op Burma on the Represen- 
tation OF Minorities and on the Constituencies and Franchise 
FOR THE Lower House, and Proposals for the Upper House, 

Minorities. 

1, The proposals under this head are based in large measure on the 
communal award for India. Although the communal question is less 
acute in Burma than in India, it appears sound that similar methods of 
treatment should be adopted in both cases. 

2. Population and Size of Lower House. — The racial composition of 
the population varies somewhat according to the area taken. The 
figures which might be regarded as relevant to this enquiry ai’e as 
follows: — 



Population in 

Percentage of Pojnil.atioii in 

Race 

Whole 

Burma 

Elective 

Area 

Area made 
into Con- 
stituencies 

Whole ^ 
Burma 

Elective 

Area 

Area made 
into Con- 
Htituoucies 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

.(0 

(7) 

Burma group 
Karens 

Indians 

Ohinss© 

Anglo-Indians - 
European s- 

12,037,554 

1,867,673 

1,017,825 

193,594 

19,200 

11,661 

10,474,295 
1,146,282 
978,705 
126,218 
18,583 
11,069 ‘ 

10,151,028 

1,100,226 

955,338 

121,752 

18,447 

10,858 

82*21 

9*32 

6*94 

1*82 

•13 

•08 

80-12 

8*90 

7*67 

■99 

•14 

•09 

82*14 

8*90 

7*73 

•99 

•15 

•09 

Total - 

14,647,497 

12,755,152 

12,357,649 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The choice of figures does not materially affect any calculatiojis 
based on population. The minorities form about 17*86 per cent, of the 
total population. 

In the announcement made by the Prime Minister at the close of 
the Burma Conference, it was stated that the number of the Lower 
House should be between 120 and 130. The calculations made by this 
Government suggest that 132 would be an appropriate number. A 
comparison of this figure with the figures for Provincial Legislatures 
given in Appendix III (Part I) of the Indian White Paper will show 
that this is a generous allowance for Burma. The Province whose 
population is nearest to that of Buiuna is the Central Provinces (with 
Berar) with a population of 15,500,000. The total number of rnc‘m])ers 
assigned to this Province is 112. Apart from other consideiutions 
a great increase of the total number of members would involve Burma 
in the expense of building a new Council Chamber, and such expense 
could hardly be justified at the present time. 

3. Separate Electorates already accepted in principle. — Subji^ct to 
agreement between the communities themselves, the maintenance of 
separate electorates as at present must be considered as res fudioata. 
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Oa this point it is only necessary to quote two extracts from the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the close of the Burma Conference : — 

‘‘The Lower House should be composed of members directly 
elected, and provision should be made to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation of minority communities and special interests, e.g. Com- 
merce (European, Chinese and Indian as well as Burman).” 

“His Majesty’s Government regret that the Conference has not 
been able to reach agreement on the question of the representation 
of minority communities and special interests in the Legislature. 
They hope that agreement may still be achieved, for settlement by 
consent must be far more satisfactory than a decision imposed by 
any outside authority. Failing agreement, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would find it very difficult to enforce any scheme which did 
not recognise the claims of minorities aud special interests to 
representation by separate electorates.” 

4. Minorities and Interests which should have Separate Electorates, — 
The minorities and special interests which have separate representation 
at present are : — 

Minorities. — European community ; Anglo-Indian community ; 

Karen community ; Indian community^ 

Special Interests. — Rangoon University ; Burma Chamber of 

Commerce ; Burmese Chamber of Commerce ; Burma Indian 

Chamber of Commerce ; Chinese Chamber of Commerce ; 

Rangoon Trades Association. 

Except in the case of the last named, to which reference will be made 
later, it is ju'oposed that special representation should continue to 
be given to these minorities and special interests. It is not considered 
necessary to give special representation to any other minorities. It is 
undesirable to extend the system of giving separate electorates to 
minorities beyond what is absolutely necessary, and the fact that other 
minorities do not at present enjoy this privilege is a strong argument 
against any further extension. The minoiities which are not at 
present represented are widely scattered and it would be impossible 
to constitute rej)rcscntative constituencies. As regards special interests, 
the only others which appear to require special representation are 
women and labour. 

i). Amount of Bepresentation tohegivm to MinoHtm. — (1) Karens . — 
On a population basis the Karens are entitled to about 9 per cent, of the 
total representation. It is proposed to give them 12 seats, which is 
approximately 9 per cent, of the total number of seats (132). 

(2) Anglo-Indians. — As the Anglo-Indians have one seat in the 
present Council, there is a case for giving them more than ono seat 
in an enlarged Legislature. Having regard to this consideration and 
to the number of general seats allotted to the community under the 
communal award, it is proposed to allot two seats to the Anglo-Indian 
community under the new constitution, 

(3) Europeans. — It is proposed to allot three seats to this community. 
The argument in favour of adopting this figure runs as follows : — 

The population of Europeans in the whole of British India, 
excluding Burma, has remained steady at about 142,000 betwetm 
1921 and 1931. If from this total be deducted the number of 
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Europeans for the sub-class “Public Force,” the balance of the 
Europeans in British India in 1921 amounted to 85,253. This 
total is still probably much the same. To the Europeans in India 
24 general constituency seats have been awarded, i.e. one seat has 
been allotted to every 3,552 of the European population other than 
the “ Public Force.” In the whole of Burma the European popu- 
lation at the 1931 census amounted to 11,651. If from this be 
deducted the 1,793 in the “ Public Force ” the balance amounts 
to 9,858. On the basis of one seat to every 3,552 of this population, 
three general constituency seats would be allotted to the European 
community in Burma. 

(4) Indians. — From the figures given in paragraph 2 it will be seen 
that Indians number 7*73 of the total population in the area made into 
constituencies. There are arguments for and against the basing of 
representation of Indians on the population figure. On the one hand, 
many of them are only temporarily resident in Burma, and that might 
be regarded as justifying a representation ratio less than the population 
ratio. On the other hand, there is a marked disparity between the 
numbers of males and females; whereas to the population of Burma 
as a whole males and females contribute in very nearly equal pro- 
portions, among the Indian population 72 per cent, are males and 
28 per cent, are females. Again, of the Indians in Burma 03 per cent, 
are 20 years of age and over, while for the population as a whole tho 
proportion is 52 per cent. The higher proportion of males and adults 
in the Indian population of Burma might be urged in support of 
the grant of representation in excess of the population ratio. The 
appropriate representation ratio for Indians, therefore, cannot be 
determined precisely, but no great error would, it is thought, be miulo 
if they were given general representation in accordance with the 
population ratio (7*73). This ratio would give Indians just uwr 
10 general seats in a house of 132. It is proposed that tho two Imlhin 
Labour seats for which provision is made below should be incdndc^d in 
this total. 

6. Bepresentatmi for Special Interests. — (1) Rmigooh UnliHirsUy. — 
The communal settlement for India provides for the existing nnin))er 
of University seats, and it is accordingly snggest.ed l.liat one si.*at 
in the Lower House should be allotted to the University of Rangoon. 

(2) Chinese Representation. — The Chinese population in tlio art^a 
made into constituencies at the last census amounted to J 21,752, of 
whom 82,979 were males and 38,773 females. About Lloutot t‘V<‘ry 
.30 classified themselves as temporarily resident in Burma, and al)OUt 
51 per cent, were born outside Burma. No information is ayailable as 
to the number of Chinese who are British subjects. It is not possible 
to compute accurately what the Chinese represimtation in gum oral con- 
stituencies should be, but it could hardly amount to 1 ])or coni. 
Further, the distribution of the Chinese is so Rcuttereil that it would b(i 
difficult to constitute a constituency for them, and if ro])rosoniaiion on 
the usual lines were proposed it would probably be necc^ssary to conlim^ 
representation to a small area such as Rangoon. It is', therefore, 
proposed to continue the present arrangement and give represonlatioii 
to the Chinese community by allotting one seat to thcs Chinesii Chaudjor 
of Commerce. 
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(3) Bepresmtation for Women, — In making the communal settle- 
ment His Majesty’s Government stated that they attached great 
importance to securing that the new Legislatures should contain at 
least a small number of women members, and that they felt that this 
object could not be achieved at the outset without creating a certain 
number of seats specially allotted to women. They proceeded to state 
that it is essential that women members should not be drawn dispro- 
portionately from one community, and that for this reason communal 
electorates are necessary for the election of women. 

In the provinces of India, 37 seats are to be reserved for women out 
of a total of 1,463 seats, i.e. about 2*5 per cent. If this percentage be 
adopted for Burma, the number of seats to be reserved in a House of 
132 would be either three or four. At present it is suggested that one 
seat be reserved for women in each of the following constituencies : — 
Rangoon East. Rangoon West. Mandalay Town. 

If seats are reserved for women of any community other than the 
majority community, that community should probably be the Karen 
community. Government is, however, prepared to leave the matter to 
the Karens themselves, and if the Karens wish to have a seat so reserved 
would be prepared to support such a proposal on the understanding 
that this seat would count against the Karen quota. 

(4) Bepre&mtation for Labour. — It is proposed to allocate four seats 
to Labour, one for Burman and one for Indian Labour in Rangoon or 
Rangoon cum Syriam, and one for Burman and one for Indian Labour 
in the oilfields. The qualifications for the franchise present some 
difficulty and are still under investigation, and considerations as to the 
numbers who can be brought on to the rolls may affect the exact 
extent of the constituencies. Trade unions in Burma are almost non- 
existent, and it is not considered practicable to constitute a trade union 
constituency at present. It is intended that the two seats for 
Indian Labour should count against the quota allotted to the Indian 
community. 

(5) Bepresentaiion for Commerce and Industry. — At present the 
Burma Oliamber of Commerce has two members, while the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce, the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce and the Rangoon Trades Association 
have one each. Commerce and Industry have, therefore, six seats in a 
House of 103, and in order to give them equivalent representation in a 
House of 132 it will be necessary to increase the number of seats 
allotted to this special interest to eight. It is no longer considered 
necessary to grant separate representation to the Rangoon Trades 
Association as their interests can be looked after by the representatives 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and it is proposed to allot the 


eight seats as follows ; — 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce - - - 1 

Chinese Chamber of Commerce - - - 1 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce - - 2 

Burma Chamber of Commerce - - - 4 


It will bo observed that the two additional seats are allotted to European 
and Indian Commerce. This follows the proposals in respect ol: India, 
where sucli increased representation as is allotted to Commerce is 
allotted to European Commerce, that is, to a minority interest. 
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7. Summary . — The above proposals may now be siuntnarised as 
follows : — 


Community 

(1) 

Number of Seats 

Total 

(-0 

General 

(2) 

Special ! 
(3) ; 

Burmese 


94 


IbS 

Karens 

- 

12 

— 

12 

Indians 

- 

8 

4t 

12 

Europeans 

- 

3 

41 

7 

Anglo-Indians 

- 

2 

— 

2 

Chinese 

- 

— 

1 

\ 

Total - 


119 

13 132 

i 


* Rangoon CJnivei’sitjr . - 1 'j- Bnnna luUiau Cliatulx^r of ( VMiimort'o ii 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce 1 Labcuir - - - - *2 

Burraaa Labom* - - 2 X Burma Chamber of Cumniun!i! ^ •!' 


In a House of 132 — 

Total minority representation - - 34 

Percentage of minority representation - - 23 

Number of Burmese ~ . DtS 

Preponderance of Burmese - - - 34 


Constituencies. 

8. Anglo-Indian Constituencies . — It is proposed that there pliotild be 
one constituency, with two members, covering the whole of Burma. 
If two constituencies were created the natural areas would be- Upper 
and Lower Burma respectively. But the Anglo-Indian j)()]mlati(>ii of 
Lower Burma is 15,179, whereas that of Upper Burma is 3,23<S. This 
disparity in numbers alone is sufficient to determine the issue in favour 
of a single constituency covering the whole of Burma. It ivS }>ro[>osed 
that election should be by postal ballot. 

9. European Constituencies . — As in the case of Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans are concentrated in Lower Burma, for 7,700 reside tb ert^, 
compared with 3,100 in Upper Burma. Ii is proposed to Jiave one 
constituency covering the whole of Burma with three me-mbers. In 
this case also postal ballot would be a suitable method of obiciioii. 

10. Karen Constituencies . — The Karens now liave live rural seats 
covering the following districts 

Amherst Myaungiuya 

Bassein Thaton. 

Mauhin 

It is proposed above that they should be allotted 12 S(^ats. 
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The distribution of the Karen population by districts is as follows: — 


Division 

0) 

District 

(2) 

Karens 

Order in 
popu- 
lation 

(6) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

Total 



Rangoon Town 

1,600 

1,600 

3,200 

17 



Pegu 

18,600 

18,700 

37,800 

10 



Tliarrawaddy - 

13,000 

13,700 

26,700 

12 

iregtl 


Hantliawaddy 

14,600 

15,200 

29,800 

11 



Insein - 

18,600 

19,100 

37,7 a ) 

9 



Prome - 

2,200 

2,400 

4,600 

16 


r 

Basscin - 

63,100 

66,000 

129,100 

2 



TIenzada 

29,000 

31,200 

60,200 

7 

Irrawaddy - 


llyaunginya - 

69,100 

59,400 

118,500 

3 



IMaubiu - 

56,000 

57,800 

113,800 

4 



Pyapon - 

10,700 j 

11,000 

21,700 

14 


f 

Salween - 

28,500 

22,300 

45,800 

8 



Tliatdn . 

141,300 

140,000 

281,300 

1 

rn 


Amliorst 

64,500 

52,500 

107,000 

5 

1 GTI3i8&j6ri111 


Tavoy 

6,800 

6,600 

13,400 

15 



Morgiii - 

11,200 

10,800 

22,000 

13 



Toungoo- 

44,700 

43,400 

88,100 

6 



I’otal - 

568,500 

571,700 

1,140,200 

— 


In India, paragraph 6 of the communal award prescribes that the 
electorates for Muhammadans, Europeans and Sikhs shall cover 
between them the whole area of the Province. This would not be in 
order for the Karens, for there are very few of them in Upper Burma. 
Thus in Magwe Division there are 300 only, in Mandalay Division 
5,600, and in Sagaing Division 700. There are also less than 
100 Karens in the Arakan Division. 

11. The main question which arises in connection with the deter- 
mination of Karen constituencies is whether the repi'esentation should 
be spread over a large area or concentrated over a comparatively small 
area. 

Ifc seems preferable to give additional representation to existing 
communal electorates where the figures warrant it and to restrict the 
area in which separate electorates are conceded. There are two good 
reasons for this : — 

(а) It is sound not to expand more than is necessary the areas in 

which communal electorates exist. 

(б) Within limits it is sound to endeavour to equalise the 

])opnlatioii in the various constituencies. 

12. A suggestion was put forward at the Burma Conference that, in 
order to obviate the need for separate electorates for the Karens, certain 
areas which would contain a majority of Karens should be carved out 
as constituencies. It was asserted that in this way the Karens would 
be enabled to elect Karens if they desired to do so. The prospects of 
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manipulating areas so as to get the desired result seem remote, as the 
following figures of population show : — 


District 
That6ii 
Bassein 
Myaungmya 
Maubin 
Amherst 

It is quite clear 


Karens Barmans 


281,300 

129,100 

118,500 

113,800 

107,000 


136,500 

405,400 

289,600 

238,700 

74,200 


District 

Tonngoo 

Henzada 

Insein 

Pegu 

Hantha^addy - 


Karens 

88,000 

60,200 

37,700 

37,3 U 0 

20,800 


Barmans 

283,700 

531.000 

232.000 
3(56,800 
207,200 


■ that it would not be possible so to arrange general 
constituencies containing both Burmese and Karens as to guarantee to 
the Karens the amount of representation to which they are fairly 
entitled, although it might be possible in Thatdn and Amherst. 


13. In the light of all these considerations it seems best that the 
12 seats recommended for this community should be distributed as 
follows : — 


That6n District 
Bassein District 
Myaungmya District 
Maubin District 


2 Amherst District 

2 Toungoo District 

2 Henzada District 

2 


2 

I 

1 


In districts to which two seats are allotted, it is suggested that the 
question of diTiding the district into two single meiuber constituencies 
should be considered, and that, following Burma Electoral Buie 4, the 
electoral rules should authorise such action. But it inaj not be 
possible to complete these arrangements before the first elcctioins 
under the new constitution are held. 


14. In an earlier paragraph reference has been made to the }iOHsibi]it»y 
that seats should be reserved to Karen women. It; is Huggested that 
the following conditions should apply to any representation given to 
them ; — 

(a) Not moi*e than one seat should be reserved for Karen women. 

(b) The seat should count against the Karon quota. 

(c) The seat should be located in Thaton District, which should 

then become a three-seat Karen constituency, of which one 
would be reserved for Karen women. 

(d) The number of seats allotted to Amherst District shouhl bo 

reduced to one, so as to retain unaltered the total amount of 
Karen representation. 

15. Indian . — The Indian community now have eight repi esentalives 
in the Legislative Council. The constituencies, wliich arc entirely 
urban, and the number of members are as follows : — 

Akyab Indian Urban - 1 Moulnieiii Indian Urban - 1 

Bassein Indian Urban - 1 West Kangoon Indian Urban - 2 

Mandalay Indian Urban * 1 East Rangoon Indian Urban - 2 

It has been recommended above that the Indians should he given 
10 Greneral seats in a Lower House of 132 members. But this total 
representation should, in order not to disturb the communal balanci*, 
also cover any representation of Labour. As it is proposed that 
two seats should be allotted to Labour, the number of General K(^ais 
which should be allotted to the Indians is eight. It is now for 
consideration through what constituencies tliis representation sliould 
be secured. 
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16. \ general question arises at the outset. The present Indian 
constituencies are entirely urban, and it is for consideration whether 
this arrangement should continue or whether the constituencies should 
be expanded so as to cover rural areas as well. Any extension of the 
areas of Indian constituencies would add appreciably to the difficulties 
of conducting elections. With the extension of the general franchise, 
those difficulties are bound to be considerable. But the trouble will 
be disproportionately great in the case of the Indian community as 
special polling booths may be required for Indian women. Special 
arrangements of this kind could be made much easier in towns than 
rural areas. The difficulty of concerting suitable electoral arrange- 
ments will be particularly felt in areas in which separate electorates 
are being provided for both Indians and Karens, for it is precisely in 
these areas that the additions to the general electorate are likely to be 
greatest. The expansion of the Indian constituencies would also add 
to the difficulty of drawing up the electoral rolls. The primary object 
is to see that the Indian community is adequately represented and the 
precise areas of constituencies is less important. Further, it is wise 
not to expand more than is necessary the areas in which the system of 
communal electorates operates. Again, the maintenance of the extent 
of Indian representation at its present figure suggests that no change 
should be made in existing constituencies. In these circumstances the 
proper course seems to be to confine Indian representation to towns as 
at present. 

17. The distribution of the Indian population by districts is as 

follows 

I Lniiana (in tlionsands) | 


DiviHion 

Distvicfc 

Males ' 

Foniales 

Total 

Order 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 


(5) 

(0) 


f 

Akyjvb - - - . 

124 

87 

211 

2 

Arakaii - - - ■« 


Kyankpyn 

3 

1 

4 

21 



Hando-woiy 

2 

— 

2 

22 


’ 

Rangoon 

Pcgii - - . - 

172 

41 

213 

1 



35 

1C 

51 

4 

Pcyu 


Tliarrawacldy 

11 

3 

14 

15 


tl antliawaddy 

4G 

20 

GO 

3 



Insoiii - . - . 

31 

13 

U 

5 



I’ronu; .... 

0 

3 

12 

17 


r 

Bassoin - . . - 

20 

d. 

24 

12 


Ilorizada ... 

9 

3 

12 

IS 

Irrawiirldy 


Mysiniigmya - 

24 

4 

28 

n 



Manbin - - - - 

11 

2 

13 

10 



Py!iI)oTi . - - - 

2(» 

8 

U 

8 


' 

Sulwoon 

1 

— 

J 

— 

* 

1 

'J’luitoti - - - - 

23 

1 1 

31 

9 

'1’oiiJis.si.tniiJ 


Ainhoi’sfc 

29 

n 

i 40 

0 


'J'avny .... 

5 

1 

0 

20 



Morgui - - - - 

7 

2 

1 

19 



^IVningoo 

20 

10 

30 

10 

Mjijy'vvo - 


Magwo - . - - 

14 

3 

17 

13 


llest of diviKion 

9 

8 

12 

— 

MiUidalay 

f 

Mandalay 

Ro.st of division 

27 

17 

11 

7 

! 38 

! 2d. 

7 

kSugain;,^ - - - 1 

Myitkyina, 

Real’- of division 

n 

20 

0 

7 


14 


'■J’obal - 

700 

r 277 

983 
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Having regard to these figures, this Government considers that, if 
Indian constituencies are to be expanded so as to embrace both urban 
and rural areas, the eight General seats for the Indian community should 
be apportioned as follows : — 

Rangoon Town District - 4 Hanthawaddy District - 1 

Akyab District - - 2 Pegu District - - 1 

Any expansion of Indian constituencies would therefore necessitate 
the withdrawal of representation from Bassein, Amherst and Mandalay, 
which have separate (Indian urban) representation at present. This is 
an additional reason for making no change in the existing iirrangements. 

18. The towns in which the Indian population is heavy are as 
follows : — 



Indians fin thousands) 


Town 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Otlier 

Indians 

Total 

Order 

(1) 

(2) 

(S) 

A) 

(!"') 

(<•>) 

Akyab - 

11 

10 

_ 

I 

21 i 

2 

Rangoon- 

140 

58 

15 1 

2i.:i 1 

1 

Insein - 

7 

2 

1 

i 10 ! 

i; 

Bassein - 

11 

4 

— 

1 15 i 

5 

Moulmein 

16 

G 

1 

1 23 i 

2 

Mandalay 

10 

5 


1 17 1 

4 

Pegu 

4 

1 

— 

5 j 

i 

Syriam - - - 

6 

2 

— 

<s : 

2 

Toungoo- 

4 

2 

1 ! 

7 

9 

Maymyo- 

6 

2 

2 

10 

7 

Pyinmana 

3 

1 


4 

1 

> IJ 


In the light of these figures, the eight seats recominondod for this 
community might suitably be allotted as follows : — 

Rangoon Town - - 4 Akyab Town - - 1 

Moulmein Town - - 1 Bassein Town - - 1 

Mandalay Town - - 1 

It will be observed that this allotment is in accordanc<'! with the 
existing representation, and this is a strong point in its favour. 

19. It would now be convenient to summarise the proposals regarding 
the representation of the Indian community. They are as follows : — 

(a) There should be eight Indian General constituency seats. 

(&) There should be two Labour seats allocated to Indians. 

(c) All the general Indian representation should be urban. 

(d) The present Indian urban constituencies should be maintained 
unaltered. 

20. General Gonstituencies . — ^There are at present the following 
General non-communal constituencies : — 

Urban - - - 14 Rural - - - 44 
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Particulars of these are as follows 


GeneTal Urhau Constituencies. 





Town 

Population 

Voters 

Town 

Population 

Voters 

Promo 

28,295 

4,259 

Akyab Town - 

in,7o:i 

4,921 

Jiangoon Town"! 

Bassein Town - 
Henasarla 

30,239 

28,542 

130,828 

2,575 

2,1(50 

17,733 

East (2) 

Rangoon Town j 

lS7,4Sf5 

f 8,950 
1 14,499 

Mandalay (11) - 

West (2) J 



Moulmein (2) - 

42,034 

0,031 

Tavoy 

29,018 

4,423 




14 iSoafcs 

493,835 

00,157 


General Rural Constituencies. 


Constituency 

Population 

Voters 

Constitiumcy 

Population 

Voters 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Amherst 

344,769 

51,100 

M crgiii - 

161,987 

16,538 

Akyab District East 

231,852 

69,358 

Minbu - 

277,87(5 

60,071 

A ky ab Di strict W ost 

367,634 

49,965 

Myaiinginya - 

826,359 

37,002 

Soutli Arakan 

349,537 

23,023 

Myirigj'au North 

277,599 

61,098 

Basseiii District 

398,352 

73,313 

Myingyan South 

194,958 

37,(508 

Ilanthawaddy Bast 

223,980 

27,101 

Pakokku East 

313,459 

02,957 

Hanthawaddy West 

184,851 

23,962 

Pakokku West 

185,722 

35,8(34 

Henzada District 



Pegu North - 

199,830 

29,621 

North - 

288,067 

61,314 

Pegu South - 

290,139 

43,092 

llenzada District 



Proirie District 

382,356 

57,036 

South - 

296,671 

42,967 

PyapCn - 

334,158 

37,361 

Insein - 

331,452 

39,489 

Sngfiiiig East - 

155,192 

32,453 

Katlia - 

253,311 

40,262 

Sagaing West- 

180,773 

36,929 

Kyaiikso 

151,320 

30,7(56 

iShwobo East - 

201,107 

46,265 

Lower Oliiiidwin 



fthwebo West - 

245,683 

56,345 

East - 

203,884 

38,145 

Tavoy District 

160,946 

28,019 

Low’er Ohindwiii 



Tharrawaddy North 

250,210 

40,491 

West > 

179,550 

43,217 

Thaiu'awaddy South 

258,109 

32,670 

Magwe East - 

243,227 

55,840 

Thatoii - 

251,306 

42,984 

Mug wo West - 

256,346 

65,017 

Thayetinyo 

274,177 

44,330 

Mandalay District - 

223,704 

44,804 

'3’oungoo North 

204,041 

34,090 

Maiibin- 

257,751 

37,699 

Toungoo Sonlli 

224,029 

36,223 

M(iiktila Rjisb - 

138,058 

26,930 

y uinebliin N orth 

206,502 

■11,6-10 

Mciktila West 

171,941 

30,160 

Yaniethin Houth 

184,318 

34,056 




'I’otal 

10,837,783 1,857,065 


21. The Hlai.istics concerning these general constituencies can be 
summarised as rollowa : — 


Population in general urban constituencies - 49i5,8o5 

Voters in general urban constituencies - - (50,1.57 

Po])ulation })er general urban constituency - J}5,272 

Vobii-s per general urban constituency - - 4,725 

Po])ulation in general rural constituencies - 10,827,783 

Voters in general rural consiituencieH - - 1,(857,005 

l\)])ulation per general rural constituency- - 240,080 

Voters })er general lural constituency - - 42,220 


It is cl(‘ar from these figures that urban interests are at ])reHeiit over- 
re], u'esenlod and that, if additional seats are available, they should be 
given to rural areas. 
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2,2. It will be observed from para-graph 7 above that, in future, the 
number of general seats is to be 94. As stated in paragraph 20 the 
present number is-, 58. There will thus be an increase of 36 seats. 
But for the reasons given in paragraph 21 none of these additional 
seats (other than the three seats to be reserved for women, vide para- 
graph 25) should be allotted to urban areas. 

23. At present Kyaukpyu and Sand o way districts are combined 
together in the South Arakan constituency. The district is usually 
taken as the unit. It is therefore proposed that this constituency 
should be dissolved and two constituencies created. On a population 
basis Kyaukpyu will in future be entitled to two members. This 
change will therefore account for two of the available seats. 

2L It is further proposed that portions of the — 

Upper Chindwin, 

Myitkyina, 

Bhamo 

districts which are included in the elective area, but whicli have not 
yet been included in constituencies, should now be made into consti- 
tuencies and given one representative each. 

25. If these changes are accepted 31 seats will still be available for 
general constituencies. But it is proposed to reserve one seat for 
women in each of the following general urban constitii(3ncios : — 

Rangoon East, 

Rangoon West, ‘ 

Mandalay. 

26. There are still 28 seats available for allotment to general rural 
constituencies. These seats could be distributed according to — 

(a) population ; or 

(b) voters. 


This Government favours a population basis. Under the ]>roposal.s 
now put forward Upper and Lower Burma will compare as follows : — 



Present 

Futurf‘ 

(.'lass of Seat 




i 

! 


Upper 

Lower 

Upptif 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(5) 

Indian Urban 

1 

7 

1 

i . 

7 

Burman Labour - 

— 

— 

1 

! 1 

Indian Labour - 

— 

— 

1 

i J 

General Urban - 

3 

11 

O 1 

f) 1 

.11 

Seats reserved for women 

— 

— 

1 

1’;! 

Karen General - 

— 

5 

— 

12 

General 

20 

24 

32 

1 '15 

Total 

24 

47 

39 

7:'i 
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27. General Rural Gonstitumicies . — Oa a population basis the 
general seats should be allocated as shown below 




Scats 



Seats 

Constituency Population Proposed 

Constituency 

Population Proposed 

(3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Amherst - 

34.4,760 

2 

Minbn 

277,876 

2 

Akyab Distric-t East 

231,S5it 

2 

Myaungmya 

320,359 

2 

Akyab District West 

307,034 

2 

Mying-y.'ui North 

277,699 

2 

Bliaiuo 

GO, .531 

1 

Mying-yaii South 

194,958 

1 

Bassoin District 

398,352 

2 

Myitkyiua 

89,298 

1 

Hautliawa(i<l,y East 

223,980 

2 

P.akokkii East - 

313,459 

2 

Hanthawaddy West 

184,851 

1 

Pakukkn West- 

183,722 

1 

Henzada District 



Pojiii North 

199,830 

3 

North - 

288,067 

2 

Pegu South 

290,139 

2 

Jlenzada District 



Prome District 

382,356 

2 

Soutli - 

296,071 

2 

Pyapoii - 

334,158 

2 

lllKOill 

331,452 

2 

Sagainj? East - 

155,192 

1 

Katlia 

253,311 

2 

West - 

180,773 

1 

Kyaukso - 

151,320 

1 

Sandowfay 

129,245 

1 

Kyaukpyu 

220,292 

2 

Shweho East - 

201,107 

1 

Lower Cliiiidwin 



Wliwubo West - 

245,083 

2 

East - 

203,884 

1 

T.avoy District 

150,946 

1 

Lower Chiiidwhi 



Tharrawaddy North 

250,210 

2 

West - 

170,.550 

1 

Thurrawaddy 8outh 

258.109 

2 

Mag\v(‘ East - 

243,227 

2 

Thaton - 

251,396 

2 

Magwo W(^sfc - 

250,346 

2 

Thayetrnyo 

274,177 

2 

Mandalay District - 

223,704 

2 

Touugoo North 

204,641 

2 

Mau1)itt • 

257,751 

2 

T’orni^^oo Sou til 

224,029 

2 

MoiktilaEast - 

138,058 

1 

Upper Cliindwin 

187,605 

i 

Moiktila, West . 

171,941 

1 

yaniethin North 

200,502 

2 

Morjjrai 

161,987 

1 

Yanmbhiu 8outh 

184,318 

1 




Total - 

11,171,217 

77 


Power should be taken, as is conferred by Burma Electoral Pule 4, 
to subdivide areas to which it is proposed to allot two members into 
two single-member constituencies. But it is doubtful whether this 
task can be undertaken in time for the new constituencies to be 
delimited for the first election under the new constitution. 

2S. Special ConstUuGncies.—ks stated above, it is proposed that the 
repres(mtation now enjoyed by the Rangoon Trades Association be 
withdrawn. No change is suggested in the constituencies to which it 
is proposed to continue to give representation. 

rranchise for the Lower House. 

20. FrancJdse for the Loiver Hotm.—The subject of the franchise 
was discussed at the Burma Conference, and i)roposalsfor the franchise 
in India have I'econtly been made by the Indian Franchise Committee. 
The views of the Burma Conference are recorded in paragraphs 35 
to 37 and in paragraph 43 of the Report of the Committee of the wliole 
Conference. The opinion was widely held that a case existed for the 
extension of the franchise. It was also pointed out that the position of 
women and unmarried men under the present system is illogical and 
requires examination. In India a very wide extension of the franchise 
to mak^s has l)eeii proposed, while women have been recommended for 
enfranchisement roughly in the ratio of one woman to four men. The 
Government of Burma has kept in view the recoinnnmdations of the 
Burma Conference and the proposals of the Indian Francbisii (Jommitteii 
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in formulating the proposals which follow. Its object is to make such 
an. extension of the male electorate as is reasonably practicable, and to 
effect a very considerable increase in the ratio of female to male 
voters. 

30. Present Electorate. — The population of the portion of Fhirma 
now made into constituencies is 12 *3 millions. The number of electors, 
male and female, is 2*08 millions. The number of female voters is 
about 124,000. The percentages of electors to population, of male 
electors to the adult male population and of female electors to the adult 

“female population are 16*9, 57*4 and 4*0 respectively. 

31. Present Qualifications. — The basis of the present franchise in 
general constituencies is defined in Burma Electoral Rule 8 (1), which 
reads as follows 

8. — (1) The qualifications of an elector for a general constitnenc v 
Qualifloations of Electors qualiBcatiouS based Oil- 

(i) community; 

(ii) residence ; and 

(iii). — (a) occupation of a building, or 

(b) paymentof municipal or cantonment taxes or capitation- 

tax or land -rate in lieu of capitation-tax, or 

(c) payment of land revenue, or of a tax on circumstances 

and property under the Burma Rural Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1921, or 

(rf) entry in the capitation -tax or the thatJiamed.rf4iiK 
assessment-roll, or 
(e) assessment to income-tax, or 
(/) military service, or 

the possession of immovable property, as arc sped fil'd 
in Schedule II in the case of that constituency.’' 

The qualifications which, under these powers, have biuui proscribed 
in respect of community, residence and property arc ilefineil in clauses 2, 
3 and 4 of Schedule II to the Burma- Electoral Rules, wdiicli are 
reproduced in the Annexnre to this Memorandum. 

32. Qualification based on Community. — Separate rcpreseniatioii is 
proposed above for the Karen, Indian, Anglo-Indian and European 
communities. For so long as separate electorates are niaiuiaiiu'd it will 
be necessary to base a qualification on community. The c.xisting 
qualifications based on community are specified in the Aiint^xure to 
this Memorandum, and no modification seems necessary. 

33. Besidential and Age Qualification. — At the Burma Round Table 
Conference stress was laid on the point that a period of residi'nce in 
Burma should be an essential qualification for the vote. In the Iiulian 
White Paper an age qualification of 21 is prescribed for thtt francliiFc 
for the Lower Houses of both the Provincial and the Federal Legislatures. 
It is possible and convenient to combine these qualifications in the case 
of Burma by requiring proof of payment of, or assessment to, the 
qualifying tax for a period of three years, and it is proposed to amend 
the qualifications based on payment of or assessment to taxes accordingly, 
except in the case of income-tax. In the case of the latter tax the 
nature of the qualification required involves residence for a mijiimurn 
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period of 12 to 18 months and this seems adequate in the case of a 
person of some standing and education. The three years’ period would 
be applied also to the qualification based on payment of rent or the 
supply of rent- free quarters of a certain annual rental value, but it is 
not considered necessary to apply it to the qualification based on the 
possession of property (Rule 3 (a) of the Annexure to this Memorandum) 
which will in any case take some time to acquire. The names of 
persons on the present electoral rolls would, however, be allowed to 
remain and such persons would not be disfranchised. 

34. Qualifimtion hasedon Capitaiion-tax, —At present the qualification 
based on capitation-tax requires that the voter should be entered in the 
assessment roll as liable to pay capitation-tax of not less than Rs. 5. 
The present qualification therefore excludes all married males who 
are assessed to capitation-tax of less than Rs. 5 and these number some 
90,000. It excludes also males over the age of 60 and all unmarried 
men. The latter defect is probably the most serious. It is proposed 
to prescribe simply assessment to capitation-tax as the qualification 
subject to the limitations at present imposed as regards exemption from 
payment on certain grounds ; and to provide also that a person above 
60 years of age who during the financial year preceding that in which 
he attained the age of 60 years has either paid capitation-tax or has 
been assessed to capitation -tax and exempted from payment otherwise 
than, on the ground of poverty shall continue to be so eligible although 
capitation-tax is no longer payable by him. 

35. Other Qualifications in Mural Areas, — It is pi'oposed to modify 
Rule 4 (b) by prescribing merely payment of tax to a District Council 
without specifying any particular tax or any amount of tax. It is not 
proposed to make any change in the qualifications specified in items 
(6^, (rf), (<^0 and (/) of Rule 4. 

36. Qualifications in Urban Areas, — Most of the voters in towns 
obtain the vote under one or other of the following qualifications : — 

(1) The occupation of a building. 

(2) The payment of municipal or cantonment taxes, 

(3) The pc^ssession of immovable property. 

The percentage of the population enfranchised in urban areas is less 
than that in rural areas in Lower Burma and substantially less than 
that in rural areas in Upper Burma. The most nicent electoral rolls 
show that these percentages are 12-7, 14* 6 and 20*5 resi)ectively. It 
is considered necessary to bring these percentages more into agreement 
with each other. The proposals which follow regarding the enfranchise- 
ment of women will tend in that direction, but that will not be 
enough and it is therefore proposed to j*evise the qualifications based 
on property as follows : — 

{((,) The value of immovable i^roperty which will <m title the 
possessor to a vote should be reduced from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 100. 

(b) Any person who pays any amount of municipal taxes or 

cantonment taxes should be enfranchised. 

(c) In the existing house rent qualifications Rs. 48 should be 

substituted for Rs. GO. 
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In the circumstances in which this Memorandum has been written 
it is impossible to estimate exactly the effect of the changes we propose. 
But it is anticipated that, if these proposals are adopted, the electorates 
in the various urban constituencies will be approximately as follows 


Urban Oonstituoncy 

( 1 ) 

PopuJa- 

tion 

( 2 ) 

Toters 

(3) 

Percen- 
tage of 
Voters 
to Popu- 
lation 

(4) 

Estimated 
future No. 
of Voters 
with Pro- 
perty 
Qualifi- 
cation 
(5) 

Number 

of 

Literate 

W'oinou 

( 0 ) 

3 

Kfitiinato<l ^ 3 

future 1 *0 *5 
Total 'a 
Number ■ § 5 ^ 
of Voters y! K' P-i 

(9) ; 18) 

Akyab (General) 

Akyab (Indian) 

Bassein (General) - 
Basaein (Fndian) 

Henzada (General) - 
Mandalay (General) - ^ 

Mandalay (Indian) - ■ i 

Moulmcin (General) - 
Monlmein (Indian') ■ 

Proine (General) - 
Eangoon East (General) ■ 
Rangoon West (General) ■ 
Eangoon East (Indian) • 
Rangoon West (Indian) - 
Tavoy (GeTieral) 

Total 

16, 793 
21,801 
30,239 
15,423 
28,542 
130,828 
17,104 
42,634 
22,872 
28,295 

1 187,486 1 

1 212,929 1 
29,018 

4,921 
3,164 
2,575 
1,020 
2,166 
17,733 
5,014 
6,631 
i 2,070 
4,259 
8,950 
14,499 
12,625 
9,826 
' 4,423 

29-3 

14-9 

8*5 

6*7 

7*6 

13*6 

29*3 

15*6 

9*1 

15*1 

)io-s{ 

15*2 

5,221 
4,764 
3,865 
1,268 
3,809 . 
26,733 
6,294. 
6,969 
2,500 
5,3.09 
8,950 
14,40<) 
12,826 
9,826 
5,423 

1 2,413 
} 4,357 

3,100 

15,524 

1,505 

] 5,861 
2,908 
j 24,tW}0 

1 4,815 
2,767 

12,398 

9,490 

6,909 

42,257 

7,799 

1 5,330 
8,267 

4 . 7,449 

27,407 

8,190 ; 

32*5 

20*8 

24*2 

32*3 

45*6 

23*4 

29*2 

25*3 

12*9 

28*2 

783,464 

99,882 

]2*7 

118,306 

67,250 

185,556 ; 23*7 


The table indicates that the proportions of the populations in the 
urban constituencies which will be enfranchised by the qualifications 
proposed will not be uniform. In particular, the modifications proposed 
in the property qualifications will not effect any appreciable increase 
in the electorate in Rangoon. The qualification based on the possession 
of immovable property is practically inoperative in Rangoon, and in 
any case almost all the houses in that area are worth not less than 
Rs. 200 each. Further, the minimum amount of municipal taxes 
assessed is considerably in advance of the sum of Rs. 4 which now 
appears in Schedule II to the Burma Electoral Rules. Finally, house 
rents are generally in excess of the Rs. 5 which is the sum which now 
entitles a person to a vote. In the result it seems inevitable tiiat the 
electorate in Rangoon should remain practically unaltered to the extent 
that the number of voters depends on the possession of a property 
qualification. But the forming of Labour constituencies will add very 
considerably to the electorate and so redress the balance. 

The above proposals will very largely reduce, if they do not 
altogether eliminate, the disparity between the proportions of the 
urban and rural populations which obtain the vote. 

37. Enfranchisement of Women.— In his letter of instructions to the 
Indian Franchise Committee the Prime Minister stated that “llis 
Majesty’s Government attach special importance to the ([iiesUon of 
securing a more adequate enfranchisement of women than th(( existing 
system, which applies to women the same qualificati ons as to men, and lias 
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produced a women’s electorate numbering less than one-twentieth of 
the total male electorate.” One of the qualifications recommended by 
the Indian Franchise Committee for women was literacy as defined for 
census purposes, viz. ability to read and write a letter in any language. 
It is proposed to adopt this qualification in Burma, and to couple with 
it an age qualification of 21. The number of literate women over 20 
in the future elective area in Burma is 628,000, of whom 474,000 are 
resident in Lower Burma and ir)4,000 in Upper Burma. If allowance 
is made for the reduction in the numbers arising from the raising of 
the age to 21 and for the women who already possess the franchise 
through the property qualification, the number of women which will 
be added to the electorate will be in the neighbourhood of 600,000 and 
the total number of women voters over 700,000. 

The Indian Fj*anchise Committee found that the literacy qualification 
would not in India go very far to remove the disparity in voting 
Strength between men and women, and they recommended other 
qualitications. The net result of all their recommendations is to make 
the ratio of men voters to women voters roughly 4 : 1. In Burma, 
however, the adoption of the literacy qualification alone will produce 
one woman voter for every 3 '.3 male voters, a higher proportion than 
that secured, in India, and no additional qualification is considered 
necessary. The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that the 
vote should bo given to the wives of all men who possess the property 
qualifications at present prescribed for the Pi’ovincial Councils. The 
present electorate in Burma numbers about 2*08 millions, of whom 
only 124,000 are women. Owing to the large proportion of the adult 
male po})nlation which is now enfranchised in Burma, the effect of 
applying to women in Burma the additional qualification recommended 
•for women in India would almost double the electorate and would 
bring the number of women voters into practical equality with the 
number of male voters. At present this course is not practicable. 

38. Special Gonstituencies : (1) The University . — Any person is now 
qualified as an elector for this constituency if he has a place of 
residence in Burma and if he is a Fellow or an Honorary Fellow or a 
registennl graduate of the University. This is in accordance with the 
views of the majority of the Indian Franchise Committee as expressed 
in paragraph 330 of their Report. In the communal settlement for 
India this point has been reserved for further consideration. ISfo 
change is proposed for the present in the qualifications for this con- 
stituency, but there would apj)ear to be no objection to accepting 
whatever is decided for India. 

(2) Chamhe?'s of Conivnercs . — No change is suggested in the present 
(pialilicatioiiB. 

(3) Labour . — The qualifications to be prescribed for Labour con- 
stituencies, which must necessarily differ -from those in other consti- 
tuencies, are at present under consideration. A lengthy investigation 
will be necessary and it is not possible to include Government’s 
proposals in this Memorandum. 

39. General liesuUs of the p7'oposals . — The results of these proposals 
can be only approximately gauged, but it is estimated that they will 
enfranchise 3, 000, 000 or over in the future elective area of Burma out 
of a total population in that area of 12*9 millions. Of these 3,000,000, 
about 2*3 millions will be males and about 700,000 women. 
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Proposals for an Upper House. 

40. Need for cm Uj^per Hotise.^Tho great majority ol: tlie clemo- 
craeies of the world, even those which have come receiitiy into being, 
have been established on a bicameral basis. The Biiriiui Conference 
was unanimously in favour of the establishment of a Second Chamber, 
and the Barman representatives were generally anxious that it should 
be called the Senate. Further, the Indian \yhite Paper proposes a 
Second Chamber in those Provinces whicli desire one. 

41. Funotiom and Character of cm Upper House.-- A big advance in 
self-government in Burma is contemplated and the future LegiHlatiire 
will have to deal with legislation relating to a much wider field of 
subjects than hitherto. The main power of the Upper Honso will be 
to revise and delay and thus to ensure that legislative nKui.snros are 
adequately considered and are supported by public opinion. Tliese 
considerations have to be borne in mind in examining the ]>roposals 
set forth below. 

42. Sise of the Up^'ier House. — In his speech at the closo of tlie 
Burma Round Table Conference, the Prime Minister said that in size 
the Upper House should be about one-third of the Lower House. Li 
paragraph 380 of its Report the Indian Franchise Committee stated 
that the prevailing opinion was that the size of the Provincial Secoml 
Chambers should be between a quarter and a third of the size of the 
Lower House. It is proposed that the membership of the 8cnate in 
Burma should be 36, which is between a quarter and a third of the 
membership of the Lower House, viz. 132. 

43. Compositicyn of Upper House. — It is necessary that a proportion 
of the members should be nominated in order to secure representation 
for minorities and special interests which may not secure representation 
through elected members, and also to secure in the Senate that element 
which is indispensable in a senatorial body and which may not \w 
secured merely by the qualifications prescribed for candidates. It is 
proposed that half of the members of Senate should be elected arul 
half nominated by the Governor. 

44. Method of Election. — The elective area in Burma covers 
123,000 square miles. The number of electors in Burma to the 
Council of State is about 15,000. If the existing franchise and 
method of election were maintained, there would thus be on the 
average one member to each 833 electors, and those electors would be 
spread over an average area of 6,833 square miles. Several of the 
constituencies would be considerably in excess of this average area, 
for a substantial proportion of the voters would be concentrated in 
Rangoon. The difficulty of maintaining contact between the members 
and constituents would be enhanced by the fact that the population 
in Burma is predominantly rural and communications are not highly 
developed. There would also be great difficulty in making suitable 
polling arrangements for even such a limited electorate S})read over 
so large an area. It is, therefore, impracticable to subdivide Burma 
into territorial constituencies for the purpose of electing moinbers 
to the Upper House. It would also be very difficult, under a systciin 
of direct election, to give effect to the principle of continuity wliicli 
should be adopted for the Upper House. In view of theses 
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considerations the most suitable method is indirect election ^ of 
members of the Upper House by members of the Lower House voting 
in accordance with the principle of the single transferable vote. 

45. Term of Office . — It is proposed that both elected and nominated 
members should normally hold office for eight years, and, in order to 
secure continuity, that one quarter should retire every two years, one 
half of the elected and nominated members retiring alternately. In 
the first senate after its creation and in the first senate after a dissolution 
it will not be possible for all the members to serve for their full term. 
In these cases provision should be made for the retirement of the 
nominated members at the end of the second and sixth years, and for 
the retirement of the elected members at the close of the fourth and 
eighth years. 

46. Qualifications for Memhers . — The qualifications proposed are as 
follows : — 

(1) To be a British subject of not less than 35 years of age, and 

(2) — (ri) Payment of not less than Rs. 1,000 land revenue or of 

income tax assessed on a minimum income of Rs. 12,000, or 
(/>) a qualification based on service in certain distinguished 
public offices, viz. as a Member of the G-overnor’s Executive 
Council, or as a Minister, or as a Judge of the High Court, 
or as a permanent Deputy Commissioner or as a permanent 
District and Sessions Judge. 

47. Representation of Minointies and Special Interests. — Represen- 
tation for these may be secured to a very limited extent through the 
system of the single transferable vote, but this will have to be supple- 
mented by the Governor’s power to nominate. 

General. 

48. Non -official opinion is being consulted on these proposals, but it 
must be understood that any recommendations resulting from such 
consultation will have to be open for further discussion with the Joint 
Select Committee. Conclusions therefore reached as a result ^ of 
(liscusfiiou of the proposals with non-officials cannot be regarded as being 
in any sense final. 


ANNEXURE (paragraph 31 of the Memorandum). 

Extract from Schedule II to the Burma Electoral Rules. 

“ 2. — (1) No person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(Qualifications based upon 
comm unity. 

“ (a) for a Karen constituency unless he is a Karen ; 

for a European constituency unless he is a European ; 

“ (c) for an Anglo-Indian constituency unless he is an Anglo- 
Indian ; 

“ (d) for an Indian constituency unless he is an Indian ; 

“(e) for any other general constituency if he is a European or an 
Anglo-Indian. 
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“ (2) No Karen shall be qualified as an elector for any of the fol lowing 
constituencies, namely, the Amherst, Bassein District, Maubin, 
Myaungmya and Thatbn general rural constituencies. 

“ (3) No Indian shall be qualified as an elector for any of the following 
general urban constituencies, namely, Akyab, Bassein, Mandalay, 
Moulmein and Rangoon. 

“3. Subject to the provisions of paragra])h 2 of this Schedule a 
person shall be qualified as an elector for an 

Urban Constituencies. urban constituency who has a place of residence 
in the constituency and who — 

“(a) possesses immovable property in the constituency of the 
value of not less than Rs. 200, or 

“ (&) has paid during and in respect of the previous financial year, 
municipal taxes or cantonment taxes, which, together witli 
any capitation tax or land rate in lieu of capitation tax paid 
by him in respect of the previous agricultural year, amount 
to not less than Rs. 4, or 

“ (c) — (i) has paid during and in respect of the previous iinaiiciai 
year rent at a rate of not less than Rs. 60 per annum for a 
house or part of a house which he has occupied in the 
constituency, or 

“ (ii) has lived rent free during the previous financial year in 
a house or part of a house in the constituency owned by his 
employer or hired by his employer on his behalf, of which 
the rental value is not less than Rs. 60 per annum, or 
{d) possesses any of the qualificatioim hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of a rural constituency. 

“4. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, a 
person shall be qualified as an elector for a 

Rural Constituencies. rural constituency who has a place of residence 
in the constituency and — 

(a) has been entered in the capitation tax assessment roll as 
liable to pay capitation tax of not less than Rs. 5 or in the 
thathameda tax assessment roll of the previous agricultural 
year as head of the household and liable to pay thathameda 
tax, and has not been exempted from payment of capitation 
tax or thathameda tax, as the case may be, on the ground of 
poverty or of being an immigrant from a country outsid.-, 
Burma, or 

“ (&) has paid during and in respect of the previous agricultural or 
financial year a tax on circumstances and propei-ty under 
section 26 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act, J 1)2 L, 
or 

“ (c) has paid during and in respect of the previous agricultural 
year land revenue of not less than Rs. 5, or 

II (^?) was in the previous financial year assessed to income tax, or 

‘'((9) ill the case of a person possessing a place of residence wilhin 
the municipalities of Toungoo, Kyaukpyu or Thaycitmyo, 
possesses qualifications prescribed in siibclauses (r/j, (/>)‘or 
^ ^ (c) of clause (1) of paragrajih 3 of this Schedule, or 

(/) is a retired, pensioned or discharge<l officer, non-commiKsionod 
officer or soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces.” 
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APPENDIX HI. 

Views of Parties, Minorities and Special Interests in Burma 
ON THE Government of Burma Memorandum’-*' on Representation 
OF Minorities, Franchise, &o. 

I.—Independent Party. 

1. Under paragraph 5 (3) of the Memorandum, it is proposed to allot 
two seats to the Anglo-Indian community. We do not consider that 
a sutEcient case has been made out to justify this allotment. We are 
inclined to the view that they should have one seat as at present. 

2. Under 5 (3) dealing with Europeans, in our view the total number 
of seats allotted to the European community are far too many, and 
out of proportion to the size of the European population in Burma. 
We suggest that 3 general seats should be reduced to 2, and 4 
special seats representing the Burma Chamber of Commerce to 3. 

3. Under 5 (4), it does not seem wise to accede to the Indians the 
same number of seats as the Karens, since percentage ot Karen 
population in whole of Burma is 9-32 to 6*94 of the Indians. It is 
our considered opinion that the number of general representations 
should be restricted to 8, and Labour 1, and Chamber of Commerce 1, 
total representations 10. 

4. In view of the fact that the Chinese have in Burma considerable 
vested interests in property and the amount and value of trade they 
carry on in Burma, and further no communal representation is allowed 
to them, we consider that their representation on the Chamber of 
Commerce should be increased to 2. 

5. Under 6 (3) we recommend that women representation should be 
restricted to the Burmese only, and we strongly oppose should women 
of other nationalities be permitted. 

According to our above proposal, seats should be allotted as follows : — 
Anglo-Indians - 1 Europeans - 5 

Karons - - 12 Chinese - 2 

Indians - - 10 Burmans - 102 

Tun Pe, 

Whip and Delegate of the Independent Party 


II.— Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party. 

]. After a very careful study and analysis of the Memorandum of 
the Government of l?urma relating to minority rei^resentation, &c., my 
Party is forced to conclude that the Memorandum is based chiefly on 
the (liscussions of the Burma Round Table Conference and cojisequently 
on the basis of a separate constitution for Burma. Moreover, my 
Party finds it extremely difficult to give an expression of opinion on 
the Memorandum, as the matter, as it stands, can only be dealt with 
on a liypothetical basis and on the basis of two alternatives, namely, 
Separation or Federation, and this is to be done before we know what 
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the actual constitutional position of Burma is at present, that is, 
before the vital issue of Separation or Federation is finally determined. 

2. As a matter of fact my Party not only considers the Memorandum 
too premature, but also views it with considerable apprehension on the 
ground that it foreshadows separation of Burma from India, though 
the ultimate decision yet rests with the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee, who, it is hoped, will not arrive at this momentous 
decision without considering the views of the accredited Burman 
representatives on it, and more particularly without taking into 
account the wishes of the people of Burma and the various events and 
circumstances relating to the future association of Burma with India. 

3. My Party feels confident that the Joint Select Committee would 
find no difficulty in deciding the issue in favour of Federation, if they 
took a fair and equitable view of the matter in the light of the views 
expressed by the people of Burma from time to time both inside and 
outside the Burma Legislative Council, and all the circumstantial 
evidence that go to support the case for Federation. 

4. Though ordinarily my Party would refrain from making any 
comment on the Local Government’s Memorandum relating to the 
question of the constitution of the Legislature, the formation of 
constituencies and on the question of franchise and minority repre- 
sentation at this stage, yet from a deep sense of respect towards the 
request made by His Excellency the Governor of Burma for a comment 
on the Memorandum, my Party is willing to give an expression of 
opinion on the matter, but wishes to do so from the Federationiat 
point of view and also to submit a few of the salient facts and circum- 
stances to indicate to Plis Excellency the Governor of Burma and 
the Joint Select Committee why my Party is compelled to oppose 
Separation and why they cannot view the Memorandum from the 
Separationist point of view. 

5. It is common knowledge that the separationists and their claim 
for separation were hopelessly defeated on several occasions in the 
past and it is hardly necessary for me to recapitulate thorn heroin. 
But at the same time it may not be out of place to recount a few of 
the outstanding occasions on which the separationists met with their 
defeats. They are as follows ; — 

{a) On the 20th October 1929, long before the Premier’s announce- 
ment about the Indian Round Table Conference, a big mass 
meeting was convened at the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, by 
the Separation League headed by U Maung Gy(;e, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, after a great deal of propaganda in the 
country by the Separation League, and one of the 
resolutions before the meeting was to send a delcigation 
to England for the purpose of advocating separation of 
Burma from India, but when the resolution was put to tluj 
meeting it was defeated by a large majority of votes. 

{!)) At the last General Election when the separation issue was 
before the electorate the separationists were defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, the proportion being over 5 lakhs 
to about 2 lakhs and 70,000 votes. 

(c) At the Burma Legislative Council the separation motion 
moved by U Ba Pe, the leader of the People’s Party during 
the December session (1932), also met with a clear defeat. 
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6. In the face of such consensus of opinion and such clear verdict 
on the part of the Burmese people against Separation^ it seems to us 
that it would be a political blunder of the worst kind to act in defiance 
of the wishes of the Burmese people and to thrust Separation upon 
Burma. Such a false step is likely to create a grave political situation 
and is apt to lead to serious consequences. 

7. In this connection the authorities concerned cannot overlook or 
disregard the views expressed by the General Councils of Burmese 
Associations in Burma, whose following constitute by far the greater 
bulk of the Burmese population and the many resolutions passed by 
them at their conferences and mass meetings, at which the question of 
Separation or Federation was discussed and determined upon. In this 
respect I would like to emphasise upon the resolutions passed at a very 
important and gigantic Convention of All-Burma General Councils of 
Burmese Associatioiisand anti-sepamtionists held on the 2nd July 1932 
at the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon. This Convention explicitly rejected the 
proposed constitution offered by the Prime Minister and also rejected 
separation of Burma on the basis of the said constitution. This 
Convention also urged upon the people of Burma to vote for anti- 
separationists at the General Election. It ought, therefore, to be more 
than clear that this Convention was entirely opposed to separation and 
was absolutely in favour of Federation— a line of action which was 
consistent with their previous attitude and former resolutions passed 
by them. 

8. The separationists and their sympathisers have viciously tried to 
deliberately misconstrue and misrepresent the proceedings of the 
Convention by endeavouring to make out that this Convention was 
prepared to accept the proposed constitution for Burma with some 
modifioati{)nB and that it was in favour of Federation on a temporary 
basis. This is far from being true. For, the Convention realised to 
the fullest extent that the British Government would not make any 
radical clianges in the fundamental principles of the proposed 
constitution for Burma and therefore rejected the proposed constitu- 
tion, and with a view to removing any doubt or misgiving that might 
be created in the minds of the people by any counter-propaganda, the 
Convention felt it necessary to indicate to the people of Burma that if 
at any time after the alternative of Federation had been accepted the 
British Government was prepared to grant them a constitution accept- 
able to them, they would cease to oppose Separation of Burma. Hence 
we find that the Convention appealed to the people of Burma to 
continue to oppose Separation so long as the British Government did 
not grant a constitution acceptable to them. Again, as a matter of 
constitutional principle, tho Convention passed a resolution deprecating 
the principle of permanent federation which was being put forward in 
some quarters as a substantial argument against Federation, pretending 
to rely on the announcement made by the Premier, though we find 
that the Prime Minister’s remarks on the matter could only be inter- 
preteil as iiieaning that Burma could not separate as and when she 
liked, but that she could do so by mutual consent and when the parties 
concei'iied deemed it fit and proper. In this connection it might 
safely bo stated that the feeling of the Convcmtion against pexmianent 
Federation with India was on a par with their feelings against 
permanent association of Burma with Groat iiritaiii, which, however, 
was irrelevant to the matter under discussion and had no real hearing 
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on the separation issue. It is of vital importance to remember that 
the resolutions passed by this Convention were meant to serve partly 
as replies to the Premier’s announcement and partly as an appeal to 
the Burmese people and that they were never meant to be propositions 
or resolutions for the Burma Legislative Council, which would come 
into existence after the General Election. For, at that time, the 
Convention did not have the slightest idea that the issue of Separation 
or Federation would be reviewed by the Burma Legislative Council or 
that the Council wonld be competent to do so, especially after the 
matter of deciding the issue was expressly and explicitly left to the 
electorate by the Premier’s announcement. It was always understood 
that the British Government would accept the decision of the electorate 
as final and act accordingly. 

9. Id is also necessary to scrutinise and see how the separation issue 
has been confused and complicated from time to time. The confusion 
and complications are primarily due to — 

(a) the acceptance of the principle of Separation by the four 
separation ists picked out from an unrepresentative Burma 
Council by a partisan Executive to represent Burma on the 
First Indian Round Table Conference, and who did so 
without considering the wishes of the people as a whole 
and without giving heed to the opposition of some of the 
recognised and most important political organisations out- 
side the Council, who had by far the largest following 
among the masses ; 

(h) the British Government not accepting the clear verdict of the 
electorate, though the issue was expressly left to them for 
decision at the last General Election ; 

(c) Government referring the matter to the Burma Legislaiive 

Council for a review of the result in spite of the country’s 
verdict ; 

(d) not granting an extension of time to the April— ]\ray session 

of the Burma Legislative Council to determine the issue by 
voting upon it ; 

(e) not giving Burma an opportunity to have representation on 

the Indian Federal Structure Committee and on the Second 
Indian Round Table Conference, where the pros and eons 
of the Federal Constitution and the basic principles of 
Federation were discussed ; 

(/) Burma not having an opportunity to discuss the special rights 
and privileges, which Burma claims, with the ro])resentatives 
of the various Indian Provinces ; 

(g) the authorities being unduly swayed by the false and vicious 
accusations made by the separation ists against the anti- 
separationists and by being misled by the separation ist 
propaganda through their newspapers, both vernacular and 
English ; 

(//) Government not giving clue weight to the statements and 
utterances made by the aiiti-separationiats an<l the various 
organisations supporting them, from time to time. 

10. Hence it is our fervent appeal to the authorities concerned that 
it would be just and proper to give some credit to those who are 
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opposed to Separation that they, too, have the interests of their 
countrymen at heart and not discredit them because of some wild 
and sweeping accusations that they have all been bought up by Indian 
money or that they have been influenced by Indians. It is well-nigh 
impossible on the face of it ; inasmuch as, to secure 5 lakhs of votes, 
it would be necessary to at least appeal to more than 10 lakhs of voters, 
and to conceive the idea that all those voters could be bought up 
would be a most preposterous conception. Then, such an accusation 
could hardly be made against all the General Councils of Burmese 
Associations who expressly demonstrated their attitude and opposition 
to Separation long before the Premier made his announcement to 
convene a Round Table Conference for India or Burma. In fact it 
would be a herculean task for anyone or for any body of men to 
approach and influence thousands of people who constitute the General 
Councils of Burmese Associations of Burma, unlike the separationist 
parties who have a scanty following in the rural areas. It is hardly 
necessary to mention herein that the accusations made against the 
%ihongyi& (Buddhist monks) as to their exercise of undue influence 
and coercion over the electorate during the last election are most baseless 
and unwarranted. Unwarranted accusations have also been levelled 
against the anti-separatiouists with regard to the contents of leaflets 
and manifestoes issued by the anti-separationists during the last election. 
In this connection it may be sufficient to say that allegations with 
greater force and certainty could also be made against the separationists. 
I feel confident in submitting that the anti separationist candidates 
have fought the election on healthy propaganda and against most 
pernicious tactics on the part of the separationists. The last General 
Election has demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt that Burma is 
opposed to Separation and that she accepts Federation as an alternative. 

11, My Party, like the rest of the anti-separationists, feels convinced 
that even from the economic point of view it would be far more 
advantageous for Burma to make common cause with India at this 
juncture and to remain a part of India under the Federal Constitution, 
For, the Indian connection would go a long way in developing Burma’s 
resources, at least partially to the advantage of the Burmese people. 
In order to develop Burma’s commercial industrial and agricultural 
resources for the benefit of the Burmese people, Burma needs foreign 
capital and foreign co-operation, and her only prospect in this direction 
lies ill her alliance with India. Partnership between Burmans and 
Indians for their mutual benefit has been usual in the past and is not 
only feasible but also practicable in the future, and more so under the 
Federal Constitution, whereby the destinies of the two countries would 
be thrown together and their more effective contact would bring about 
better relations and better understanding. Whereas separated Burma 
would be left helpless, and exploitation by foreigners of all kinds 
would continue and her present precarious position would be rendered 
far more worse by such exiiloitation. She would also lose any 
protection for her cottage and large-scale industj-ies which under the 
Federation would be safeguarded by the Indian Protective Policy 
which must play a very important and effective ])art in promoting 
and preserving the industries of India. By being federated with India, 
Burma can hope to promote her textile, sugar, and paper pul]) 
industries, which would bring substantial pecuniary advantage and 
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prosperity to the people of Burma. Moreover, Burma would not be 
isolated from India and would continue to have the larj^^est market for 
her export of silver, petroleum, timber and rice, Xt this period of 
world'Wide depression, when the different countries in the world are 
endeavouring their utmost to find markets for their exported goods, 
Burma can ill afford to lose the Indian market or to create any l)arrier 
between India and herself, Burma could also influence the Federal 
Legislature to adopt protective measures if foreign rice threatened 
competition with Burma rice, to the detriment of Burma’s rice trade, 
for example, by the recent Japanese competition in the rice market of 
India. There are many other commercial and industrial advantages 
that may be derived from Burma’s connection with India. 


13. Even if Burma were separated, my Party realises that she would 
still he under the Indian control to a considerable extent so far as her 
financial, military and foreign policy are concerned, and she would 
only be a small circle of India so far as the Keserve Bunk of India 
goes. Moreover, Burma’s isolation from India would provide oppor- 
tunities for India to create a tariff wall against Burma whenever she 
deemed it expedient and also for other manner of retaliation whenever 
Burma acted in a way that might be considered detrimental to Indian 
interests. Hence the many economic advantages which are likely to 
accrue to Burma far outweigh the probable and possible gain in the 
annual revenues of Burma of a few lakhs of rupees as against the 
exaggerated figure of three crores adumbrated in the Howard-Nixon 
Report. 


13. tinder these circumstances I am to submit my comments on the 
Local Government’s memorandum only from the Federation 3 )oint of 
view, and in doing so I would make the following observatioiiB : — 

(1) Paragraph 1 of the Memorandum needs no comment on our part 
except that the communal question is not so complicated nor so acute 
in Burma as it is in India. Therefore, it is hardly necessary to apply 
the same principle in regard to communal representation in Burma. 

(3) In regard to the population and size of the Lower House 
mentioned in paragraph 2 of the Memorandum, my Party is strongly 
of opinion that the Lower House should be made more fully and 
effectively representative to voice the interests of the Burmoso people. 
Moreover, as we deem it unnecessary to have an Upper House in case 
of Federation, the argument in favour of more extensive repn^sentation 
in the Lower House becomes greater and more forceful. Tlie com- 
mercial and political importance of Burma also render it m^cessary to 
■make it as representative as possible. Hence we feel that the Lower 
House should be composed of at least 150 members and not K>3 as it 
is now proposed by the Government of Burma. The coideniion that a 
further increase in the total number of members would involve 
considerable expense for the building of a new Council Olnamlan' caii 
hardly outweigh the consideration of adequate represeiitacion on btihalf 
of the people of Burma. 

(3) Paragraph 3 needs no comment on our part inasuiuch as wo. 
accept the principle under the present circumsiances. 
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(4) Regarding paragraph 4, I must emphatically protest against 
counting the Karens as a minority community. For, the Karens are an 
indigenous race and their interests are identical with those of the 
Barmans. Therefore, they should not be regarded as a distinct 
minority community, nor should they have separate representation or 
constitute a separate electorate. As to the special interests, my Party 
is definitely opposed to granting special representation to women. 
They enjoy the same rights and privileges as men in Burma and cannot 
be regarded as a special body under any circumstance. 

(5) lie paragraph 5 of the Memorandum, i.e. regarding the amount of 
representation to be given to minorities, my Party’s views are based on 
the assumption of a House of 150 members and in the light of this 
number I would make the following comment : — 

(i) Karens . — In view of what I have already stated no separate 
representation is necessary for them and, therefore, no seats 
need he reserved for them. 

(ii) Anglo-Indians . — In the present Council, where the total 

number is approximately 100, they have one seat. But as we 
propose to increase the number to 150 members, we would 
give them two seats as proposed by the Local Government 
provided Anglo- Burmans come under the same category, 

(iii) Euro 2 )eans : — The Europeans, who, like the Anglo-Indians, have 

only one general constituency seat in the present House, and 
applying the same principle to them, we would allot them 
two seats and not three as recommended by the Local Govern- 
ment. In this connection it must be remembered that the 
Europeans are going to be adequately represented in so far 
as their special interests are concerned ; so that they do not 
require any special consideration in respect of their general 
constituency. 

(iv) Indians . — In the present House of about 100 members the 

Indians have eight representatives, and as we propose to 
increase the total number to 150, we consider it fair and 
equitable to give them a proportionate increase in the 
number of their representatives. We would, therefore, 
recommend that they be given 12 seats including labour 
and excluding special interests. In this respect it may 
be mentioned that the Indians include a large number of 
men of the labour class and, therefore, ic is necessary to 
make labour a component j)art of Indian representation. 

(C) Regarding paragraph G, namely, representation for special 
interests, all that I need submit is that we are against separate 
representation for women, and that, therefore, no seats need be 
reserved for them. In other words, we are not prepared to accept 
the recommendation of the Local Government in regard to separate 
re])resentation for women. As to the other special interests we are 
prepared to accept the recommendations, but we would do so only 
on the basis of the total increased number of 150 members which 
I have already suggested. 

25212 0 
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^ (7) The summary under paragraph 7 would stand as follows 
according to the proposals I have mado in my aforesaid remarks : — 


Community 

(1) 

Number of )Seats 

General 

(2) 

Special 

Total 

f4i 

Burmans, including Karens - 

! 

123 

4 

■ 1*27 

Indians 

10 

4-‘ 

14 

Europeans 

2 

4 

' () 

Anglo-Indians 

2 

Nil 

1 t> 

Chinese 

Nil 

1 

; 1 

Total 

L37 

13 

1 loO 

i 


* Includes two members allocated to Labour. 


COHSTITUBNOIBS. 

(8) As to paragraphs 8 and 9 of the Memorandum, I do not think 
that they call for any remarks on my part. 

(9') As to paragraph 10, my Party is of opinion that it was a mistake 
to have given separate constituencies to Karens for the reasons I have 
already given, and it is high time that we rectified the mistake. It is, 
moreover, imperative in the interests of the Burmese nation as a whole 
to keep it intact and not disintegrate it by dividing it into small 
communities. I may, therefore, merely reiterate that no separate 
seats should be allotted to the Karens. 

(10) As to paragraphs 11, 13, 13 and 14, regarding the Karens no 
further comment is necessary in this connection, in view of what 1 
have already stated in the previous paragraphs. 

(11) As to paragraphs 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 relating to Indians, it is 
not necessary for me to make any observation. I would rather l(jave 
this matter for the consideration of the Indians themselves. They arc^ 
in the best position to consider and adjust the matter for thorusedves. 

(12) As to paragraph 20 relating to General ConstitaeiicH.'S ^‘xisl.ing 
at present and particulars relating to them, it is not necessary fur me to 
make any observation. 

(13) As to paragraph 21, I regret I am not prepared to accept the 
view that urban interests are over-represented at present, and (hat i}i (3 
additional seats available should go to rural areas. Oonsideriiig th(i 
fact that the educated class of Burraans inhabit the urban areas and 
that property interests are of considerable magnitude in towns, they 
deserve more adequate representation than at present, and the additional 
seats should be allocated not only to the rural areas but also to the 
urban areas in accordance with the importance and the extent of their 
population. 

(14) In regard to paragraph 22 of the Memorandum, our pro])osal 
is entirely different from that contained therein. Wo luopose that tiio 
Lower House should be composed of a total number of 1 50 members, 
and according to the summary I have already given the num))or of 
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General Constituency seats “would be 123, so that there would be an 
increase of 65 seats. Out of these additional seats available, we would 
allot eight more seats to the urban areas as detailed herein, proceeding 
on the basis of a population of 15,000 people per seat as far as 
practicable. The remaining 57 available seats should be allocated to 
the Rural General Constituencies on a population basis, and we regard 
that one seat for a population approximately numbering 100,000 people 
should be a fair estimate and should constitute an adequate con- 
stituency ; and we propose to allocate accordingly when we come to 
deal with paragraph 27 of the Local Government’s Memorandum. 

General Jlrhan Constituencies. 


Town 

Existing 

Seats 

Seats 

proposed 

Abyab 

1 

1 

Bassein 

1 

2 

Henzada 

1 

2 

Mandalay 

3 

4 

Moulmein 

2 

3 

Prome 

1 

2 

Rangoon Town Bast 

2 

3 

Rangoon Town West 

2 

3 

Tavoy 

1 

2 

Total 

14 

22 


(15) With regard to paragraph 23 of the Memorandum, it is necessary 
to take Kyaulcpyu and Sancloway Districts separately, and oji tlie basis 
of population I have already mentioned in the previous paragraph, 
Kyaukpyu should be divided into two single constituencies and 
Sandoway should have a separate seat by itself. 

(16) As to paragraph 24 of the Memorandum, we would accept the 
proposal of the Local Government with one exception, and that is, we 
would divide Upper Chindwin into two constituencies and allot two 
seats according to the strength of its population. 

(17) Regardingpiiragrapbs 25 and 26 of the Memorandum, it is hardly 
necessary for me to repeat that after giving the urban areas eight 
additional seats available according to our proposal, the remaining seats 
should go to the General Rural Constituencies inclucUng the Districts 
mentioned in pa]*agraphs 23 and 24 of the Memorandum ; so that there 
should 1)6 no seats reserved for women as outlined in paragraph 25 of 
the Local Government’s Memorandum. I have already stated tluit in 
our opinion the case of women does not warrant special and separate 
consideration. I do not think it is necessary for me to give a compara- 
tive table for Upper and Lower Burma to indicate the extent of 
representation in those two parts according to onr proposal, inasmuch 
as the detail etl statement relating to our proposal for the urban areas 
and Cor General Rural Constituencies together with the minority atid 
special representation would give a'clear view of the position so far as 
we are concerned. 

(18) Regarding paragraph 27, General Rural Constitnenoies, we do 
not agree with the lu-oposals made by the Local Government as to tiie 
allocation and increase of seats. In the first place we would include 
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the Karens in the General Raral Constituencies and would allot seats 
as enumerated below on the basis of population, giving one seat for a 
population of 100,000 people or thereabout. The proposal would 
therefore stand as follows : — 


Constituency 

Seats 

proposed 

Constituency 

vSeats 

proposed 

Amherst - - - 

- 

8 

Myingyan North 

- 3 

Akyab District East - 

- 

2 

Myingyan South 

- 2 

Akyab District West 

- 

3 

Myitkyiiiii 

- ] 

Bhamo 

- 

1 

Pakokku East - 

- 3 

Bassein District 

- 

4 

Pakokku West • 

2 

Hanthawaddy East - 

- 

2 

Pegu North 

- 2 

Hanthawaddy West - 

- 

2 

Pegu South 


Henzada District North 

- 

3 

Prome District - 

- 4 

Henzada District South 


3 

Pyapon 


Insein 

- 

3 

Sagaing East - 

- 1 

Katha 

- 

2 

Sagaing West - 

■ ] 

Kyaukse - 

- 

1 

Sandoway 

- 1 

Kyaukpyu 

- 

2 

Shwebo East - 

2 

Lower Ghindwin East 

- 

2 

Sliwebo West - 

2 

Lower Ghindwin West 

- 

2 

Tavoy District - 

- 1 

Mag we East 

- 

2 

Tliarrawaddy North - 

2 

Magwe West - 

- 

2 

Tharrawaddy South - 

- 2 

Mandalay District - 

- 

2 

Thaton 

0 

Maubin - 

- 

2 

Thayetmyo 

2 

Meiktila East - 

- 

1 

Toungoo North 

2 

Meiktila West - 

- 

1 

Toungoo South 

2 

Mergui 

- 

1 

Upper Ghindwin 

- 2 

Minbu 

. 

3 

Yamethin North 

- 2 

Myaungmya 

- 

3 

Yamethin South 

- 2 




Total 

- 101 


Power should be taken, as is conferred by Burma Electoral Rule 4, to 
subdivide areas into a number of single member constituencies in 
accordance with the number of seats proposed above. 

(19) Paragraph 28 of the Memorandum calls for no comment. 

Fbanchisb fob Lower House, 

(20) As to paragraph 29, no remarks on our part are necessiiry, 

(21) In regard to paragraph 30 of the Memorandum, ail tliat we i]<!ed 

say is that experience in the past has shown that electoral rolls which 
have existed so far are seriously defective, and that a large uurnlMU* of 
electors who are qualified are not brought on the rolls. It is liopial 
that in future the Government of Burma will iak(^ special pains to 
make the rolls as complete as possible, and thereby giv(% the of 

Burma the full benefit of the franchise that may be extended to them. 

(22) Paragraph 31 of the Memorandum needs no comment. 

(23) As to paragraph 32, it would be necessary to dcdtd-tj clause Ot) 
of Schedule II of the Burma Electoral Rules, whicli are reproduced in 
the Annexure to the Local Government’s Memorambirn ; by this I 
mean that the clause relating to the Karens should be omitted. 
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(24) As regards paragraphs 33 to 39, 1 have no special observations to 
make in view of what I have already stated above. 

Proposal for an Upper House. 

(25) Regarding the proposal for an Upper House made by the 
Government of Burma in paragraphs 40 to 47, my Party is of the opinion 
that in case of E'ederation of Burma with India there is no necessity 
whatever for an Upper House, particularly in view of the fact (hat the 
minority and special interests would be adequately represented in the 
Lower House as suggested by us, and that the qualifications proposed 
would necessarily preclude Burmans to a very undesirable extent from 
becoming members in the Upper House, thereby giving the reiDresen- 
tatives of special and minority interests and the Government nominees 
a very strong weapon to undo what the Lower House proposes to 
execute in the interests of the Burmese people as a whole. My Party 
is also of the opinion that it is not necessary at all to have an Upper 
House to revise and counteract legislative measures which are passed 
after due consideration by a fully representative House. 

General. 

(26) I heartily welcome the statement made by the Local Government 
in paragraph 48 ot the Memorandum, and would certainly like to keep 
an open door for further discussion on the various troincs contained in 
the Memorandum in the light of what the Joint Select Committee may 
have to say and in the light of future developments in the political 
situation ol: Burma. 

Paw Tun, 

Vice-President, Hlaing- Myat-Paii 
7th October 1933. AntiS&jparation Party. 


HI. — People’s Party. 

Provisional Views. 

1. We are unable to subscribe to the view that, although the 
•communal question is less acute in Burma, similar methods of treat- 
ment should be adopted here as in India. In India the minorities 
■such as the Mahomniedans and the Depressed Classes are backward 
when compared with the more advanced Brahmins and other Hindus. 
The reverse is the case in Burma. The minority communities, namely, 
Europeans, Indians and Chinese, hold a superior position in regard to 
commerce, trade and industry and in the professions and services tliey 
are better represented than the indigenous races of Burma. The 
capitalists nearly all belong to tlie minority communities and in the 
field of labour, excepting agricultural, the people of the country are 
finding it extremely dillicult to get a foothold. Home allowance should 
be made for the goodwill shown by the people of Burma towards other 
•communities which has enabled the latter in the past to achieve the 
impregnable position which they now hold. Again, proportion of 
minorities to the majority community in India is large, probably not 
less than one-third ot: the total population ; whereas in Burma, even 
including temporary residents, the percentage is only 17 '86 and 
2r)2i2 C 
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this includes the Karens, an indigenous race, who, by tliemseives, form 
a group representing 9 per cent, of the population or more than half of 
the minorities. 

2. On the facts and figures placed before the Party, we consider that 
the size of the Lower House should be determined not only on the 
population basis, but also by taking into consideration the area of the 
constituencies and the inaccessibility of various parts of the country 
through defective communications. The feeling of the Party is that 
the number of members for the Lower House should be loO. It 
realises that in view of the present finances of the country the 
construction of a new Council Chamber may not be justified at 
the present time and for that reason would agree to fix HO iiiem])ers 
as a maximum—any excess of seats beyond 1112, the figure suggested 
in the Memorandum, should be allotted to rural areas. It is desiraldo 
to note here that the present accommodation does not provide facilities 
for private discussion among leaders of parties or quiet n^iding or 
study even for the present Council, and greater faci lilies for such 
purposes are essential for the creation of an atmosphere in which 
conventions and traditions may grow. At present the member’s are 
restricted to one congested library for all purposes unless, as soiiKdimes 
happened, the lobbies are utilised to the inconvenience of jnembers in 
the House. 

3. It cannot be admitted that the maintenance of separate electorates 
as at present must be considered as res jiuHccUa, The proposals 
contained in the Secretary of State for India’s Memorandum [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33), 
Volume III, p. 53] were stated to be pi’ovisional, and inasmuch 
as the Joint Select Committee alone can put up definite recommen- 
dations to Parliament, which is the final authority to decide, 
nothing at this stage can be said to be res judicaUi, Tlio Party 
desires to make it perfectly clear that it is anxious to satisfy all 
minority communities and special interests as to the safety of their 
legitimate interests. Communal represimtation has ]>r‘en universally 
condemned as a pernicious and evil system, and its in trod action 
without justification in the Lower House, which should be an assembly 
of popular representatives working together for the general welfarii of 
the whole country regardless of race, colour or cireoi], must as a matter 
of principle be opposed. The Governor will have powcu’s to 

the legitimate interests of minorities, and in the event of {,hei-(j lau'ng 
an Upper House constituted not as proposed in the Mcnnoraiidiim 
under discussion but on an acceptable basis, minorities can Ijc 
adequately represented in that Chamber. In view of tlie inq)ortaut 
part that such a Chamber, when established, will play, it is not known 
why minority interests should require any further and spiu-iai saf(5- 
guard by representation in the Lower House. Ooylon has smauasled 
in ridding itself of this undesirable feature. Tlie lUinna Ibd'orinw 
(‘•Whyte”) Committee considered proposals for tJie coiistil u(ion of 
the provincial Legislative Council (Dyarchy) and made fijllowing 
observations in chapter 4 : — 

“19. The Committee set out on its enquiry in the liopo that 
a general electorate unadulterated by any dcjvico for LIk^ hp<‘cial 
representation of minorities might satisfy the nccils of Murnia. 
We were and still are unanimously of opinion that communal 
electorates are an undesirable feature in any representative system, 
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but theory in this case, as in India, has had to give way to fact ; 
and, in the face of the evidence presented, we have no course 
but to recommend certain special measures for minority repre- 
sentation.” 

The Committee went on further to recommend “ communal rex^re- 
sentation for the European and the Anglo-Indian communities, and 
the reservation of special seats in certain plural member constituencies 
for the Indian and Karen communities. We propose to create separate 
communal electorates for Europeans and Anglo-Indians respectively 
because we see little or no possibility of securing their rei3res6ntation 
in any other way. The Indian and Karen minorities are more closely 
linked with the fortunes of the Province as a whole, and, when the 
present ferment of political nationalism subsides, may be expected to 
take a normal place in Burmese politics. It is therefore undesirable 
to segregate them completely from the general electorate. We there- 
fore place them on the ordinary electoral roll ; but we do not feel 
justified in depriving them altogether of some guarantee of repre- 
sentation. Hence our proposal to give them certain reserved seats.” 

These observations made more than 10 years ago are of great interest 
and should receive careful consideration before we decide to extend 
and perxietuate the system of communal representation which has been 
so strongly condemned everywhere. Although separate electorates 
for the Indian and Karen communities were not recommended, the 
British Government provided for them in the reformed Constitution 
for Burma. The principle is now sought to be extended. The merit 
of any constitution must be judged by the exient to which it will help 
to promote the welfare of the people of the country without unduly 
intei*fering with the legitimate interests of minorities. If the loroposals 
in the Memorandum are adopted, it will certainly mean that a strong 
popular Ministry will be entirely out of the question, and the represen- 
tatives of the majority community will be so hedged and hemmed in 
on all sides that it is difficult to see how any measure could be brought 
forward to improve the unenviable lot of the Burmans. As has been 
stated before, the Party is in favour of providing safeguards for 
minorities by empowering the Governor with authority to protect their 
legitimate interests, and also by giving them adequate rex)resentation 
in the Second Chamber. It is not, however, prepared to agree to safe- 
guarding the interests of minority communities to the extent of 
sacrificing the interests of the majority. Further observations on this 
point will be made in connection with i^aragraph 7 of the Memorandum. 

4. Without waiving our strong objection to special electorates for 
minority communities in the Lower House, the following tentative 
comments are oLlered ; — 

The Party recognises the existence of the special interests and the 
necessity for the presence of representatives in the Lower House to 
state the case from the point of view of such special interests. 
Necessarily these cannot be confined to any particular community, 
minority or otherwise. It agrees with the statement in the Memoran- 
dum that the special interests which should be represented in the 
Lower Plouse are (1) Burmese Chamber of Commerce, (2) Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, (3) Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
(4) Burma Chamber of Commerce, (5) Indian Labour, (G) Burmese 
Labour, and (7) University. So far as the question of number of seats 
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proposed to be allotted to the various interests is concerned, it would 
appear that in view of the checks and safeguards that have been 
proposed, the representation proposed for the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce, namely, four, appears to be one too many. The Party, 
however, keeps an open mind on this point. 

5. Coming to the proposed allocation of seats among minority 
communities ; — 

(1) Karens : It is not known to what extent the Biiddliist Karens 

desire a separate electorate. They form the majority of the 
Karen community. So far as our experience goes Buddhist 
Karens have always identified themselves with the Burmese 
and have never asked to be classified as a separate race. 
However, on the assumption that all desire separate elec- 
torates it is to he observed that the proposal to increase 
the representation of Karens to 12 appears to be out of 
proportion. The allocation is made on a population basis. 
No allowance appears to have been made for the number 
of Karens who will have the right of participating in electing 
members for general constituencies. Strictly speaking, to 
be logical, no Karens should be allowed to vote except for 
a Karen candidate in a Karen constituency. To award 
12 seats to this community really means an additional 
strength for the minority bloc. No case has been made out 
that Karen interests have suffered because of their inadequate 
representation in the dyarchy councils for the last 10 years. 

(2) No remarks except that the point as to whether plumping of 

votes should be allowed or not has not been settled. 

(3) It is understood that the 2i general constituency seats referred 

to in this sub -paragraph are provincial seats as proposed 
some time ago. The position of the European in Burma 
cannot be said to be as difficult as that in India, and while 
it may be of primary importance in India to secure full 
weigh tage for the community there does not appear to ])e 
the same justification in Burma ; perhaps two seats would 
be ample. 

(4) Full allowance must be made for ihe temporarily resident 

Indians in Burma and it is estimated that about one -third of 
the Indian population in Burma are temporary residents. 
It may be that when the franchise has been docidcsd upon 
and the electoral roll has been prepared due allowance will 
be made for those who are only temporary resiiJ tad s. I hit 
the number of seats will have already been determined. It 
appears to be out of proportion to allot eight reservcid si^ats 
plus two labour seats and two to Indian commcirce. 

The foregoing comments with reference to nqiresentation of minorii.i(‘s 
in the Lower House have been made without prejudicui to tlie strong 
objection taken by this Party against communal roprcsenlation. In 
the opinion of the Party no case has been made out for its intr<j- 
duction in the Lower House. But if this evil sysfci^m is to bo forced 
on the Burmese people, then the Party would be inclined to oi)pos(i tlni 
establishment of a Second Chamber. 

6. No comments, except that the Party opposes the idea of n^se.rving 
seats for women. Burmese women claim equality of status with men 
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and they would refuse to be treated either as a minority or as a special 
interest. The Burmese lady delegate at the last Burma Round Table 
Conference made that perfectly clear. The position of women in India 
is admittedly quite different from that of women in Burma. 

Another point that calls for comment is in regard to representation 
of Burmese labour. The representatives should be Barmans. This has 
not been specified in the Memorandum. It is inconceivable that either 
Europeans or Indians should represent Burmese labour. If there is no 
special representation for minority or special interests, then there would 
be no justification for special representation for Burmese labour. But 
in view of the fact that capitalists are mostly non- Barmans and the 
Burmese labour movement is in its infancy, it seems highly desirable 
that Burmese labour representatives should be Bnrmans for some time. 

There, id a feeling amongst members of the Party that if the minority 
communities consider it essential for them to have communal represen- 
tatives to protect their interests, the members of such communities 
which are given special representation should not be allowed to stand 
as candidates in general constituencies. 

7. In this summary it has been assumed that the Rangoon University 
will always return a Burman, and Burmese labour representatives 
would be also Burmans. So far as the University is concerned, it is 
estimated that the majority of electors, on the present roll at any rate, 
are non-Burmans and there could, therefore, be no guarantee that a 
Burman would always be returned. 

It is also to be observed that although the percentage of minority 
population is given as 17*86 the percentage of representation is 26*6. 
This is out of proportion and the minority bloc must be looked upon 
as a very likely obstacle to the formation of a strong and popular 
Ministry which is highly desirable in the early stages of the life of the 
new Legislature. A minority of Burmese members combined with the 
communal groups could easily obstruct the efforts of the others. 
Moreover, the existence of a Second Chamber will certainly strengthen 
the hand of the minorities especially as it is proposed to be constituted. 

26. The Party is of opinion seats should be distributed not only on a 
population basis but the number of voters and the area should be taken 
into account. While a member for a constituency would naturally 
work for tlie welfare of the whole population in his constituency it is 
essential for him particularly to get in touch with his voters. The 
figures given in paragraph 20 show that Bassein District has a 
population of nearly 400,000 and an electorate of over 73,000, while 
South Arivican has very nearly the same population, but only 23,000 
voters. It is now proposed to S]jlit up the South Arracaii constituency 
into two, namely, Kyaukpyu and vSandoway, and to allot two seats to 
Kyaukpyu and one to yaudoway. We aro of opinion that the distribution 
of seats should be ou a basis of population, number of voters and the 
area of the constituency. 

27. We do not see why the task of subdividing ureas to which it is 
proposed to allot two members into two single-member constUueucit^s 
should not be capable of completion before the first electiozi under tlie 
new constitution. 

28. Wo agree tliat there is no justilication for retaining the represen- 
tation now given to the Rangoon Trades Association. The jiurina 
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Reforms Committee (Whyte Committee) recominemled the representa- 
tion of the Rangoon Tracies Association, “ but the Chairman, U IVIyin 
and Mr. ^myth would have preferred to withhold representation on 
the ground that if the comparatively restricted interests of the retail 
trade in Rangoon are entitled to representation there are many similar 
interests such as co-operative societies who ought to receive at least 
equal, if not prior, treatment.” 

40. On the assumption that a Second Chamber is necessary (though 
the Party is not yet convinced that it is) the following observations 
are offered : — 

The Party considers that a proportion of the members slionld he 
elected directly. It supports the view put forward by the llurnn^se 
delegates at the Burma Round Table Conference, that one-third of 
the members should he directly elected, another one-third should 
be indirectly elected by the Lower House, and the I’emiiining one- 
third nominated by the Governor in consultation with the Alinistry. 

41. The Burmese delegates at the Burma Round Taljle Conference 
discussed the eatahlishineut of a Second Chamber on the basis that 
Burma would be given a constitution analogous to that of a s(df- 
governing dominion. Further, the transfer of powers to the new 
Legislature is conditioned by so many restrictions and reservationB 
that it is difficult to see why a revising body should be necessary 
at all. On the other hand, composed as it is proposed to be, it is 
bound to be a reactionary body which could safely ignore public 
opinion. Moreover, in conjunction with the minority bloc it could 
easily obstrmit measures intended to benefit the indigenous people. 
The Party is, however, open to conviction and if the transfer of 
power to the people is in any sense real and if the danger of the 
Second Chamber becoming obstructive or reactionary is removed 
then the question could be reconsidered. 

42. The proposal to restrict the size of the Upper House to between, 
a quarter and a third of the membership) of the Lower House appears 
reasonable. 

43. It is agreed that a certain section of the Upper House should 
consist of nominated members. Such nomination should, how(iV(‘r, as 
suggested previously, not exceed one-third of the total number and 
should he made by the Govei-nor in consultation witli the Minislry. 
In addition to securing representation for minor] tit‘s and spcicial. 
interests it may be necessary for the Ministry to iiave its upokesniau 
in the Upper Chamber to explain measures introduced by this Minisiry 
or to state Government’s position and attitude in regard to otJier 
questions. 

44. The Party is unable to accept the remarks in tills parngraph. 11; 
does not see why if members can be returned to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State by direct election the same method 
cannot be adopted for the proposed Upper House. As alatiai previously, 
it favours one-third of the members to be elected directly and unoiJier 
one-third to be elected indirectly by the Lower House. 

46. The Party is strongly opposed to the proposal regarding quali- 
fications for the members. It has no objection to the ago liinlr, but 
considers that very few of the indigenous population wouhl be 
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qualified under sub-paragraph 2 (a) and therefore the Second Chamber 
would consist almost entirely of capitalist elements, minority and 
special interests. The Party feels that even in its years of prosperity 
Burma was not placed in the same economic level as India. Qualifica- 
tions for Burma candidates to the Assembly and to the Council of 
State were placed on a much lower level than those for Indians in 
India. In view of the very serious position of the Burma rice trade, 
the Party feels that qualifications for members of the Upper House 
should be the same as those for members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 

2 {b ). — Fellows of the Rangoon University, Barristers of ten years’ 
standing, Presidents and ex-Presidents of Municipalities and others 
distinguished in public life should be considered for inclusion in this 
list. 

47. This ensures some representation of minority and special 
interests and if inadequate may have to be supplemented by 
nomination. 


General. 

The above views are provisional and are subject to modification. 
Within the short time allowed for consideration it has not been found 
possible to consult all the district members of the Party. 

M. Ohn Ghine. 

13th September 1033. 


IV.— Karen Community. 

A. — Demi-Official Letter from S’ra Siiwe Ba, T.P.S., M.L.C., 
TO R. G. MoDowall, Esq., I.C.S., Reforms Secretary to 
TEE Government of Burma, dated the 21st September 1933. 

I am more than sorry to say that your demi-official letter No. 37 
ReformS'33, dated 8th September 1933, did not find me until I returned 
home last night. I have been busy of late in discussing with other 
leading Karens the proposals contained in the Memorandum. I was 
iu Rangoon from Gth to 11th instant and at Maubin from 12fch to 18th 
instant. During those days I was eagerly expecting your letter, but 
unfortunately the letter was mislaid in my house. Consequently, I 
missed both yonr appointment with me and the meeting on the 
14th instant. I have but to tender you my sincere regret and apology 
for this unPoi’tunate incident. 

1 enclose Ijcrewith mj views on Hie proposals iu the Memorandum 
and also the view expressed at a representative Karen meeting held in 
Rangoon on the 9th Hopteniber 1033. 

MlNOJilTIES. 

1. Numerous reports and many eminent persons have admitted that 
Burma is iir>t India and that Burma stands quite distinct in the matter 
of communal qmistion. The Government of Burma has adopted a wise 
measure on the weighty subject of communal question and eommunal 
award. 
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2. Figures tell and convincingly do so in most cases, but the case of 
nainorities stands on a different category. The lignres for Indians, 
Chinese, Anglo-Indians and Europeans, whoso langaages, races and 
physical features are unmistakably distinct and who are to be foun<l 
mostly in urban areas, may be considered so exact and coi*i‘ect, but 
many of the Karens, especially in the delta districts, do noidiil'er much 
from their neighbours, the Burmans in dress, physical features and 
mode of living, and unless the enumerators take pains, time and care, 
I am afraid they will be classified as Burmans, hence the iiiiinb(‘r of 
Karens, as the figures show, appears to us to be below the actual 
number. 


S EPATJAT B E L BCTORATK S . 

3. It is with deep regret that no agreement has boon arrived at 
between the communities regarding the question of the re))resontaiion 
of minority communities and special interests in the Ijogislaturn. Il is 
emphatically asserted that the Karens’ only chance to have their voice 
heard through the mouths of their own people is separate olootoiutes. 
The Karens are true sons of the soil and hut for their number have 
stood up shoulder to shoulder with their countrymen, the BurmanH, in 
all matters embracing the administration, education and welfare of 
Burma. 


Minorities — Karbns. 

4. The Karens do not form a floating population nor aro sojoiirnorR 
in Burma, but they are the indigenous race, the second largest in 
Burma, and thus have every claim to be adequately represented in the 
Legislature. The only means to achieve this end is by voservatiou of 
special seats for them, as it has been amply proved that they could not 
and will never get a seat in the Legislature by contest in liio geiUM-al 
election. 

Amount of Representation to ue given to Karhns. 

5. The proposal is that the Karens will be given 12 seals in tlie 
Legislature. At the present juncture, in the Legislature of 132 seats, 
the Karens will have to accept the 12 seats allotted them oii tlic basis 
of population. 


Repuesentation for Women. 

6. The proposal that one seat be reserved for Karen worn on is 
unanimously approved and greatly appreciated, but the said seat 
should be termed “Special Seat ” like “ Labour ” and shoidd not be 
taken out of the Karen quota, as the said quota is so limited that it 
will not he possible to re-allocate the seats among the different Karim 
constituencies. 


Summary. 

7. This summary clearly indicates the majority of tlio BiirmjuiM in 
the Council and there appears to be no fear when the percentagf^ of llie 
minority representation is only 26. The Barmans and Kareiis, Iniing 
true sons of the soil, can easily hold the reins in their liaiids. 
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Kaebn Constituencies. 

10-14. — {a) The Karens have cause to complain that the distribution 
of the seats for them does not appear to be a representative one, e.g, 
Pegu Division, with a local Karen population of 149,300, is not given 
a single Karen seat although it occupies a central position and is the 
most outstanding and conveniently situated division. The only draw- 
back is the wide and almost even distribution of the Karen population 
in the four districts — Insein, Pegu, Hantbawaddy and Tharrawaddy. 
Consideration on the basis of population should be waived and the only 
ground left to maintain in the favour of allotting a seat to this division 
is to educate the Karen population in political affairs. 

(&) Assuming that one seat is allotted to Pegu Division the Karen 


quota of 12 seats may thus be distributed : — 

Irrawaddy Division - - - - 7 

Teiiasserim Division - - - - 4 

Pegu Division - - - - - 1 

12 

The said distribution might be thus further subdivided : — 
Irrawaddy — Bassein - - - - 2 

Myaungmya - - - - 2 

Maubin - - - - 2 

Henzada - - •• - 1 

Tenasserim — Thatdn - - - - 2 

Amherst - - - - 1 

Toungoo - . - - 1 

Pegu— ( — ' ) “ - - - 1 


The density of population, the easy means of communication, the 
facilities for education and physical features of the districts as well 
as the distribution of the Karens in the districts call for the above 
unequal distribution. 

(r;) The two reasons given in paragraph 11 of the Memorandum 
neatly answer all arguments in favour of spreading the Karen con- 
stituencies all over Burma. The 12 seats allotted are rather a very 
potent factoi*, if the 12 Karen members will solidly adhere and firmly 
stand togethe-r. But such solidity and adherence among them seem 
j'emote as hardly no two are alike in matters pertaining to political 
atfairs. 

{(1) Tiie reason set forth in paragraph 12 of tlio Memorandum is 
unanimously approved by the Karens. 


PiiANCiiiSK j-’ui:. Tirio Lowru Hoasio. 

Qua! iji cations of Kleclors. 

P(U'afjrnfili — The existing qualilications based on conimnnity am 

enti ri4y satisfactory. 

Par(((jr(i}fh 33. — Llesidtjutlal and age ([ualifications laid down in 
tlu-5 rvlcirioranddiu are wbat tlie Karens expect to safeguard the Interests 
of ihu'jna, wiiere a lloating population will jeopardise the stability of 
tliti way to resjjonsihle government. 

Paraf/rnplis 31 to 3(5. — Other qualifications laid down in these para- 
graplis will ensure a better class of voters. 
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Proposals kou an Upper House. 

Paragm2^1isi0 to 45. — There is nothing to be added to these proposals. 

Paragraph 46. — The qualification proposed is too high and cannot, 
therefore, be accepted. One of the qualifications for the Council of 
the State is payment of not less than Rs. HOO land revenue or of 
income-tax assessed on a minimum income of Rs. 3,000 and this should 
be substituted in i)ara graph 46 (2) (a), 

B. — Representative Karen Meeting. 

A representative Karen meeting was held on 0th September 1033 at 
10.30 a.m. at No. 7, U Loo-Nee Street, Karen Quarter, Keinmendine, to 
express Karen opinion on the Government Memorandum on the 
Representation of Minorities and on the Constituencies and Frauchiso 
for the Lower House, and Proposals for the Upper House. 

U San Baw, O.B.E., K.I.H., President, Karen National Association, 
Burma, was voted to the chair, with U Ba Kin, B.A., General Secretary, 
Karen National Association, as Recording Secretary of the nieiding. 
Delegates from six districts were present in person. Tonngoo District 
represented its opinion by wire as its delegates missed the train. 
Amherst District represented its opinion by letter. 

As the Memorandum is marked “Strictly Confidential,” the nioeting 
was of opinion that the Memorandum was laid before tluun only for 
general expression of Karen opinion on the principle of the Repnisenta- 
tion of Minorities, and on the Constituencies and Franchise for the 
Lower House, and of the Proposals for the Upper House. This meeting 
was not therefore called upon either to pass or move resolutions for or 
against the Memorandum. It was just called to get tho non-ofiicial 
Karen opinion on the proposals contained in the Memorandum, and Ihe 
proceedings should not therefore be recorded and published. It was 
for the leader of the Karen Party to whom copies of the Mennorandum 
w^ere entrusted to take the sense of the meeting to tho Itoforms 
Secretary for his information and necessary action personally. 

The sense of the meeting is that the Karens generally ap[)rove of Ihe 
proposals to base the amount of representation lor tho J.owor House 
for the minorities on population basis. Therefore, the \2 soats prf>pose(l 
for the Karens on a population basis of 9 per cent, of the tohd number 
of 132 seats are appi’oved. The meeting cannot, howc^ver, agree* fo Mu* 
proposals to restrict the area of constituencies for the Karens into Ihe 
two Divisions only, viz. Irrawaddy and Tenasserim, anti none is 
proposed in the Pegu Division, which is a very important Division also. 
The Karens should have constituencies in such imporl-ant Divivsion. 

The sense of the meeting is that Karen separate constituencies shouhl 
he so expanded as to have 12 Karen separate constituencies for the 


12 Karen seats as follows : — 

Thatoii with Karen population of 281,300 - - - 1 

Bassein with Karen population of 129,100 - - - I 

Myaungmya with Karen population of 118,500 - - I 

Maubin with Karen population of 113,800 - - - I 

Amherst with Karen population of 107, OOO - - - 1 

Tonngoo with Karen population of 88,000 - - - 1 

Henzada with Karen population of 60,200 - - - 1 

Insein with Karen population of 27,700 - - - 1 

Pegu with Karen population of 37,300 - - - 1 

Tavoy and Mergui with Karen population of 35,400 - 1 


Rangoon and Hanthawaddy with Karen population of 33 ()( H \ i 
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The meeting is of opinion that in order to educate the Karens to fit 
them in future Reforms, it is really necessary to expand the area of 
Karen constituencies as far as practicable. 

Regarding reserved seats for -women, the meeting is against the 
proposal to count the Karen women seat against the Karen quota which 
is based on Karens’ population. This should be taken as Special 
Interests as in other cases, such as Labour and Commerce. The Karen 
women seat should not therefore be counted against the Karen quota 
12 based on Karen population ; the meeting is of opinion that this 
reserved Karen women seat should be located in Pyapon District 
containing 21,700 Karen population, thereby making all the Karen 
Districts in Lower Burma Karen separate constituencies for the badly 
needed political education of the Karens for future Reforms. 

Ba Kin, 

9th September 1933. Recording Secretary. 

Y . — The Burma British Association. 

1. The Committee of this Association has given anxious consideration 
to the Memorandum on the Representation of Minorities and on the 
Constituencies and Franchise for the Lower House and Proposals for 
the Upper House. The Committee has satisfied itself that the proposals 
of the Local Government with regard to the future representation of 
European interests are viewed with grave alarm by the European 
community as a whole. 

2. The total number of seats allotted to minorities in the new 
Legislature is 34 out of 132, or 26 per cent. In the present House, 
leaving the o/Iicial bloc out of account, the minorities hold 26 seats 
out of <S8, or 30 per cent. With the disappearance of the official bloc 
there are strong grounds for claiming an increase in minority repre- 
sentation, but on tlie contrary the present Memorandum proposes to 
reduce the proportion of minority seats by 4 per cent. In the view of 
the European community there is no justification whatever for this 
redaction, and this Association holds that the minimum allotment for 
all minorities should be 30 per cent, of the total House, or not less than 
40 seats. 

3. In dealing with the question of minority representation it has to 
be remem])ered that a large proportion of the Karen community 
professess the Buddhist religion and identifies itself with the Burmese 
Buddhists who I'orin tlie overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of 
the Province. In these circumstances this Association considers it 
difficult to regard the Karens as a minority community at all, and if 
the inunber of their seats were deducted the representation of the true 
minority interests, the business and trading communities of Burma, 
would be reduced to 22 seats out of the total of 132. 

d. As regards EnrojHian representation, the European community 
have at ])r(^sent, and have generally had in the past, seven out of tS8 non- 
official S(‘atB, or 8 per C(mt. Without any improvement in their present 
posithjii, there l'or(i, they would be entitled to at least 10 seats out of 
132 in tlie new House. ]3ut the elimination of the official bloc makes 
it essential that the proi^ortiou of European seats should he increased. 
This claim is made not only with a view to protecting Europesin 
interests, including tlie interests of Europeans in the Services hitherto 
carod for by the olticial bloc, but also in order to ensure an adequate 
element of stability in the House. 
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5. With these considerations in mind it is not surprising that the 
proposals of the Local Government, which would allot tlie Europeans 
a total of seven seats out of 132, or a fraction over 5 per cent., should 
be received by the community with deep dissatisfaction and concern. 

6. At the Burma Round Table Conference the European represen- 
tatives asked for 10 per cent, of the total seats. Their claim was the 
first to be stated aud the figure named was advanced, not with the 
idea of manoeuvring for position in a game of haggling, but as a 
moderate and reasonable demand, having regai‘d to the vast European 
interests in Burma and the inexperience both in politics and business 
of the indigenous communities. The Induaius followed with an 
obviously exaggerated claim for 18 per cent, and the Karens then lield 
out for not less than the Indians. It is feared that tli© Europeans’ 
moderate claim has suffered by comparison with the unreasonablo 
claim of these two communities. It has apparently not been realised 
that the European claim would have been pitched much higher if it 
had been thought that the Indians and Karens would advance such 
inflated claims and that these claims would have any iniiuonce on the 
ultimate allotment. 

7. It is noted that the only argument advanced for the allocation of 

no more than three seats to Europeans (exclusive of seats for tint 
Burma Chamber of Commerce) is on the population basis and for this 
purpose the total European population in British Iinlia has ])een 
divided by the total number of seats allotted to Eurupoana in pr(»- 
vincial Legislatures. This can hardly ho defined as an argument at all 
and would merely appear to be an attempt to evade the real As 

far as this Association is aware it is not an arginnent that has been put 
forward in. the case of any one of the Indian Provinces. 

8. In India the position in each Province has been considered 
separately on its merits and wherever European interests are Jjirge the 
community has been accorded representation on an adequate })asiH. 
This is particularly so in Bengal and Assam, where the conditions 
affecting Europeans approximate most closely to Burma. Furth(?rmort}, 
it must not be overlooked that in the Indian Provinc(iS Hindu-MuBlini 
discord militates against the formation of an overwhcdruing and 
unanimous majority. The position is by no means the same in JJurma, 
where Barmans are to occupy 74 per cent, of the total seats. On the 
other hand, if India is to be taken as a guide at all, the i‘e])reReiitiition 
given to Europeans in Bengal is obviously more in point than that 
given in other Provinces, such as the Punjab, Central Provinces and 
Orissa, where European interests are small. 

9. This Association desires to emphasise that it rejects as unsound 
any allotment of seats to European interests on a popiilaiioii l)asjs. 
There can be no real analogy between Burma and the majority of the 
Provinces of India in which the trade of the country is largely oarri(‘d 
on by Indians. Trade in Burma is almost entircdy in tlio Ininds of the 
minority communities, and it is claimed that the EiirojKuins form Uie 
most important of these communities. The ])rogT((SH ainl (h^velopnient 
of Burma during the last century have been due alniost mitirely to the 
53eal, ability and industry of Euroijeaiis, both ollieial and non-ollieial. 
To-day, the administration, commerce and education of the coiuitry 
are still very largely in European hands and this posit hm must con- 
tinue to exist for many years to come. European interests in Burma 
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are vast and cover every portion of the country, and the withdrawal of 
European enterprise and capital would undoubtedly result in a 
complete stagnation of industry and commerce. It is only necessary 
to point to the rice, oil, timber, mining and planting industries and to 
the public utility companies like the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and 
the Rangoon Electric Tramway and Supply Company. The European 
community cannot therefore concede that it is relatively of less 
importance than the Indian or Karen communities and it is astounded 
that the Local G-overnment should consider it so. It claims to rank as 
highly in the matter of representation as any other minority in Burma. 

10. In support of the claim that the European community occupies 
a unique position in India reference may he made to two often quoted 
passages from the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission taken 
from paragraph 66 of Volume I and paragraph 81 of Volume II : — 

“ The true significance of the position of the European in India 
can only be realised by bearing in mind the course of history and 
the economic development of the country. It is now more than 
three hundred years since the first British merchants settled in 
Surat, North of Bombay, and more than two centuries have passed 
since British traders established themselves in Bengal. The 
Indian railway system, designed and carried out by British enter- 
prise, has transformed conditions of Indian commerce. It is 
British organisation and leadership which have promoted the 
modern industrial development of India, just as it has been the 
adoption of political conceptions derived from Britain which has 
chiefly affected the recent course of Indian politics. There can be 
few cases in history where so small a body of men has brought 
about changes so widespread and so fundamental. . . . The 
noteworthy fact is that, over areas so vast and amid populations so 
immense and diverse, the importance of the small European 
community, by whatever standard this may be measured, is out of 
all proportion with its size.” 

“ As to European representation, this must continue to be secured 
l)y means of separate electorates. The number of Europeans in 
India are no fair measure of the contribution they make to the 
country, or of the influence which they exert. One of the best 
features of the operation of the reforms is the way in which 
J0ui*o])(ian busijress men of high standing and experience have 
contributed to the ])ublic life of the country by their membership 
of th(3 higislatures.” 

“ It; is clear that it will not be easy in the enlarged councils to 
find a sullic.ient number of suitable European business represen- 
tatives able to devote their time to the work of the legislatures. 
l>iit \v(i attach great importance to every effort being made, not 
only to secur(‘- the increased number but to maintain the high 
standaivl of re})resentation sf> far achieved.” 

It is clear that what the antiiors of the above report hud in mind was 
the neci-ssity of maintaining the stable influence of European represeu- 
tation^and that with tlm, removal of the ollicial bloc such representation 
would need to be iiicreascid. So far as Burma is concerned it can i)e 
said without hesitation that there will he no diflicuUy in finding men 
to fill any seats that may be allotted to the community. 
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11. The European population of this Province is the only community 
with any extensive experience of democratic government. It is 
European influence and training that has brought the Burmese people 
to a stage when a reformed constitution can be considered, but if the 
future Legislature is to function successfully, too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the necessity of a strong, stable European element in the 
Lower House. It is also significant that the only minority community 
which the Burmese in any way recognise as having a strong claim to 
representation is the European community. 

12. This Association can see no good reason for the abolition of the 
seat heretofore allotted to the Rangoon Trades Association and 
considers that this body should continue to be represented. 

13. The Local Government proposes to reserve three seats for 
women and to allocate all of these to the Burmese community. This 
Association agrees that it is important that the new Legislature should 
contain some women members and desires to put forward the claims 
of European women in this connection. These women have done and 
are still doing splendid pioneer work in Burma, in their own spliere 
they have been responsible, probably even to a greater extent than 
their menfolk, for the progress and enlightenment of the indigenous 
people of this country. Much still remains for them to do and they 
have an unanswerable claim to representation. 

14. It is suggested that the 12 European seats should be distributed 
as follows : — 


Bui’ma Chamber of Commerce - - - 4 

Rangoon Trades Association - - - 1 

Rangoon Town - - - - - 2 

Lower Burma (excluding Rangoon) - - 2 

Upper Burma - - - - - 2 

Women - - - - - - 1 


15. The European community have, whilst reserving to themselves 
the right of independent thought and action, almost invariably given 
the full weight of their support to the Government in all matters ol: 
importance. In times of crisis and in questions concerning the piihlic 
safety they have always wholeheartedly supported the Govenimciir. 
Of recent years they have been unanimous in their insistence u})()n 
guarantees and safeguards in the matter of conditions t)f service, 
salaries and pensions for Government servants under the new Con- 
stitutions. Attention is drawn to paragraph SO of the. Scheme of 
Constitutional Reform in Burma if separated from India. This 
preserves to Government servants their rights and provides for com- 
pensation for the loss of any of them. This Association is in entire 
agreement with these provisions, but feels that the non-oilieiai European 
is equally entitled to consideration and protection and considers that 
the loyalty and public spirit of the non-official European inis c<junfce(l 
for little and that the Local Government has made the proposals under 
review with a cynical disregard for his future iiiterests. 


16. At a general meeting of the members of this Association hold 
at Rangoon on the 8th September 1933, at which all classes and 
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interests among the European population in Rangoon were fully 
represented, the following Resolutions were unanimously passed : — 

(1) This meeting of the Burma British Association, being fully 

representative of all classes and interests among the 
European community in Rangoon, desires to express its 
deep concern at and emphatic dissatisfaction with the 
proposals of the Government of Burma for the representation 
of European interests. 

(2) This meeting is unanimously of opinion that it is in the best 

interests of the country as a whole that Europeans should 
receive representation no less than that afforded to any 
other minority community and in any case not less than 
12 seats in the Lower House. 

W. A. W. Dawn, 

President 

E. Foucar, 

11th September 1933. Honorary Secretary, 

VL— Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

1. This memorandum expresses the views of the Burma Chamber 
on the proposals for representation of minorities in the Lower House 
of the new Legislature as contained in the Confidential Memorandum 
recently issued by the Government of Burma. 

The membership of the Chamber includes : — 

The Buruia Railways, 

The Rangoon Port Trust, 

The Exchange Banks, 

.The Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd., 

The Agents of the British and Foreign Steamship Companies 
serving Burma and 

All the important European Rice, Oil, Mining, Timber, Engineering 
and Importing Companies. 

The Chamber, therefore, may be regarded as representing the entire 
European business community in Burma, with the exception of those 
engaged in retail trade, whose interests are represented by the Rangoon 
Trades Association. 

2. It is understood that the present proposals of Government are 
intended to have effect, irrespective of whefch(‘r Burma is to be a part 
ot Federated India or is to be a separate State. The arguments in the 
body of this moinorandimi are based on the assumption that Burma 
will b(i in the Indian Federation, hut, as pointed out in a later 
paragraph, the considerations that will arise in the event of Burma 
being se})ar!ited give atlded weight to the objections raised herein to 
the pro])us(;(l allotment of seats to Euro]>ean interests. 

3. The opening paragraph of the Local Government’s Memorandum 
reads as follows : — 

“ I’ho ])r()posals under this head are l)asod in a large measure on 
tile Coiiimvmal Award for India. Although the communal 
question is less acute in Burma than in India, it appears sound 
tliat similar methods of treatment should be adopted in both cases.” 
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We agree that adequate representation of minority interests in Burma 
should be ensured by means of separate electorates. On the other hand, 
■we entirely reject the assumption, implied in the above paragraph, 
that in determining the extent of representation to be allowed to 
minorities, the conditions to be provided for in Burma are similar to 
those obtaining in India. 

4. Communal problems in India arise from the historical antagonism 
between the two main indigenous communities — HincUi and Muslim. 
This antagonism, in the words of the Statutory Commission Keporr, 
“ is a basic opposition manifesting itself at every turn in social custom 
and economic competition as well as in religious antipathy,” The 
Hindu-MusUm issue in India is primarily based on mutually antago- 
nistic religious creeds, and for that reason is fundamentally dill'ereiit 
from the communal question in Burma. 

5- In Burma such communal friction as does exist has no n^ligious 
basis. To quote the Report of the Statutory Commission again, “the 
Burman being a Buddhist recognises none of the social divisions of 
caste and customs erected by Brahmanism.” It is thorefore iudik<dy 
that communal antagonisms will ever be so deep-seated and perniammt 
as the Hindu-Muslim issue in India. In that sense the comnmiud 
problem in Burma is less acute than in India, but for i‘eas(jus stattM.l 
later it is no less important from a political aspect. 

0, The three principal minorities in Burma are the Bui'opeans, the 
Indians and the Karens, and it would therefore ap])».‘ar that tln^ 
communal question is based entirely on racial grounds. Th<( case of 
the Karens, however, is entirely diderexit from tliat of the oilnn* 
minority communities. The Karexis are an indlgeuoiiH coinui unity 
almost entirely engaged in agricnlturai pursuits and their ecimoinic 
interests are broadly indistinguishable from those of their Burmeses 
fellow countrymen. A very large number of thorn an^ Biuldldsts ami 
there is no friction between the Christian section and the Ihinuoso on 
religious grounds. Their need for separate ro])r(^sontati(ni, which wo 
have no desire to oppose or minimise, is largely leased on a dcsij’o to 
ensure for their community a fair shave of o<liicatiouid honolits and 
appointments in the public services, and they are most likely ii> try U) 
secure this by aligning themselves with the Burmese majority in the 
Legislature. 

7. In the case of the other minorities there is a rnarkfid divorgenoe 
between their interests and those of the Burmese rnajoriry which, in 
oxir opinion, sharply differentiates their position from that of tho 
Karens. This difference lies in the fact that the industrial trading ami 
financial interests in Burma are very largudy in the hands of tin^so 
minorities. This is not the result of aocidcmt or i)rivih!g(i, but is 
entirely due to the fact that the indigenous peoples have in the past 
shown little aptitude or inclination for commeniial and industrial 
pursuits. It may be said without fear of contradiction that I In^ c(niiitry 
has been brought to its present stage of development hy tin; (mhn'pris'e 
and capital of the European, Indian and Chineses coinnunulies under 
sound administration. The whole economic structure of Burma to-day 
is based on a framework of an industrial, trading and Jianking 
organisation created by these minorities. The intertsst.s of tlu'se 
minorities are hy no means identical, but broadly sp(^aking wIkmi we 
come to compare the relative reprosentati{>n of majority an(l niiiKJidty 
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communities in the Legislature, we must regard the Burmese and 
Karens together as the real majority interest, and the Europeans, 
Indians, Anglo-Indians and Chinese as the true minorities. 

8. It follows that these minorities, and the great commercial 
interests involved, are politically in a very exposed position, and an 
alleviation of this situation can only come about by the majority 
communities taking an increasing interest in commerce and industry. 
We would welcome a development in this direction, but there is no 
indication of the question solving itself along these lines in the near 
future, and the situation can, therefore, only be met by giving adequate 
weightage to these minorities in the new Legislature. 

9. As compared with most of the Indian Provinces, there is ample 
room for giving weightage to minorities in Burma. Under the 
proposals before us, the Burmese and Karens between them are allotted 
110 seats out of 132, or 83 percent. This could be considerably reduced 
without any danger of throwing undue power into the hands of the 
minorities, while at the same time it would give a much needed addition 
to the influence of these minorities in the House. The overwhelming 
voting power in the hands of the indigenous majority communities 
would remain unassailable. A moderate addition to the strength of 
minority representation could influence legislation only by the extra 
weight of reasoning or persuasion which it could contribute and not 
by the added weight of its vote. 

10. The foregoing considerations appear to have been entirely over- 
looked in the proposals set out in the Franchise Memorandum 
Minority representation as a whole has been reduced instead of iiicj'eased 
anil no reasons have been adduced in support of this somewhat 
surprising rearrangement of voting strength. Another important 
considej’iitioii, io wliich no weight has apparently been given, is the 
disappourauce of the oHioial bloc which will leave minorities in a more 
ex2)osed position contra the majority re23resentation. 

11. In the present Legislative Council, the number of non official 
seats totals 88, and of tljese the minority communities occui^y altogether 


2G seats, made up as under : — 

Europeans _ - - - 7 

Indians - - - - 12 

Kai'eiis - - - - - 5 

Anglo-Indians - - - - 1 

Chinese- - - - - 1 


26 

This j'oj)resentH 30 i)er cent, of the non-official seats. In the neAv 
House it is ])roj)os(*d to make the following allotment to minorities out 


of J32 sojits 

Europi^ans . - - - 7 

Indians - - - ” 

Kano IS - - - - - 12 

Anglo-Indians- - - - 2 

Chinese , - - - 1 
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This represents 26 per cent, of the House, so that the total minority 
representation has been reduced from 30 per cent, to 26 per cent. 

12. In view of the distinction we have already drawn between the 
Karens and other minority communities, it is necessary to analyse 
separately the position of the latter. In the present Council these hold 
21 seats out of 88, or 24 per cent. In the proposed new Lej^dslature 
they ai'e allotted 22 seats out of 132, or 17 per cent. This drastic 
reduction does not seem to be justified by any line of reasoninj^. On 
the conti'ary, as already pointed out, the arguments are all in favour of 
a substantial increase in the total representation of these minorities. 

13. In the new Lower House it is proposed that there shall bo 
132 elected seats as against 88 non-official seats in the present House, 
an increase of 44 non-official seats. These 44 seats are to be distributed 
among the communities as under : — 


Burmese 

. 

. 

- 36 

Karens - 

- 

- 

7 

Anglo-Indians - 


■ 

1 

41 


Ho seats have been allotted to Europeans. 

14. In the 'matter of European representation, although the Chamber 
is more particularly concerned with representation of cojuinorcial 
interests, we propose to deal with the whole question of the allocation 
of seats to the European community. 

Europeans have been allotted three general seats, and it is stated in 
the Memorandum that these have been allotted on the basis of the 
average number of European population per Euroi)ean general con- 
stituency seat in India. This method of fixing seats involves accei)ijince 
of the theory that conditions in Burma atfecting the >jU<*s(,ion of 
European representation are the same as the avercKjen^ conditions in 
all the Indian Provinces. We can find no force or logic in this iiiu^ of 
reasoning, and in fact no such basis has been adoi)tod in fixing the 
number of European general seats in any Provinces in India. The 
question of European representation in the Indian Prc>vinc«.‘H Jias 
obviously been decided on its merits, having regard bo the impoilanco 
and nature of European interests in each Province. 

15. If we are to draw any analogy from the conimnnal setihMnc'iit 
in India, we must turn our attention to the award in Mongal, where 
conditions as regards the need for European ropresontatrion most closed y 
approximate those in Bui’ma. 

In Bengal, with its large European commercial interests, 11 gomo-al 
constituency seats have been allotted to Europeans out of a House of 
250, or 4-4 per cent. On the basis of the proposeil allotment in Ibinna, 
Europeans in Bengal would have received only six geum-al seats. 
It maybe noted also that the proportion of European i>oi)ul:il ion to 
total population in Bengal is only about half the corresponding 
in Burma. The contrast between the treatment of Europeiiu iutcj'osi.s 
in Bengal and Burma is remarkable and we can fiml no rc^ason to 
justify it. 

16. As regards “Special Interests,'’ European interests in ]^>engal 
have been given 14 seats out of 250, whereas the same interests ‘in 
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Bui-ma have been allotted only four out of 132. Here again we can find 
no reason for the differentiation against Europeans in Burma. The 
importance of European commercial and industrial interests in Bengal 
is not to be disputed, but we hold that in Burma the European position 
is even more predominant. In Bengal, European interests are mainly 
centred in the jute, coal and tea industries. In Burma we have the 
counterpart of these in rice, oil and timber. But the capital invested 
in industries under European management in Burma is to a much 
greater extent European than in Bengal, where behind a fagade of 
European management under the managing agency syste?n a vast 
amount of Indian capital is invested, particularly in the jute and coal 
industries. This fact gives an element of political security to European 
investment in Bengul which does not exist in Burma. 

In this connection, it may be remarked that in Bengal the European 
“Bpecial Interests ” representatives, apart from the one representative 
elected by the Oalontta Trade Association, consist of six elected by the 
Bengal 01iaml)er of Commerce and seven elected by a number of Asso- 
ciations representing particular sections of commerce and industry, 
e.g. the tea, jute and mining industries. In Burma, the whole of the 
European commercial and industrial interests are represented by the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce and there are no sectional Associations 
to claim representation apart from that obtained through the Chamber. 

17. Taking General Constituencies and Special Interests ” together^ 
European representation in the new Legislature in Bengal will total 
25 seats out of 250, or 10 per cent. We hold that the European com- 
munity is fully justified in claiming equivalent representation in 
Burma, say 13 seats out of 132. 

18. The position in the present Legislative Council in Burma is that 
Europeans occupy seven out of 88 non-official seats, or 8 per cent. Of 
these seats, four are elected and three are nominated non-official seats. 
It has been suggested that the occupants of these non-official seats have 
not boon noininate<l to represent European interests, but on account of 
special qiialilications which they possess. The reasons which underlie 
such nominations ai’e not made known, as these nominations are 
tmtindy in the discretion of the Governor. It may be noted, however, 
that ill the Utiporfc of tlie Indian Statutory Commission, the following 
statement tijjpears (s(;e page 133, Volume I) ; — 

Nomination is resorted to for two purposes. In some cases it 
is (he imdlKjd adopted for securing a spokesman for a class or 
commimity wliicdi wouhl otherwise go unrepresented. In other 
caSi'S, a nominated seat is iilltid l)y the Governor in the exercise of 
his general discretion, to redress inequalities or to fiJl up an 
undrsindile ga}).” 

In I Ini cas(i o! the, seats under reference it is reasonable to conclude 
that the maid has btiim felt to \}hu‘A) l^uropoans in these seats either in 
tlui inter(‘st;s of the Knro)>ean community or in tlie interests of the 
Ijogislatnre as a wliohi. In either case it is beyond question that, with 
the elimination of the official hloc, tlie need for additional strength to 
the European <demiint in the House will he even more keenly felt, and 
speculation as to the special reasons for particular nominations in the 
jiast is bcsi<le the point. 
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19. We maintain, therefore, that the effective representation of 
Europeans in the past has been seven seats or 8 per cent, and that in 
the Legislature of the future, in view of the disappearance of the 
official bloc on which the European community have relied for 
protection, and for reasons we have touched upon in dealing with the 
question of minority representation in general, the case for an increase 
in non-official European representation is overwhelming. 

20. In the new Legislature we hold that the European community 
have an unassailable claim to 10 per cent, of the total seats in the 
Lower House, i.e. 13 seats out of 132, and in no circumstances can we 
agree to accept a lower representation than any other minority com- 
munity. In considering the respective representation claims of the 
Indian and European communities, while we have no wish to minimise 
the contribution which the Indian community has made to tlio 
development of Burma, it should be borne in mind that the Indian 
stake in commerce and industry is generally of a less permanent nature 
than the European. Indian business activities are, in a large degj'ee, 
devoted to trading and banking, which involve little investment of 
long-term capital, whereas European enterprise has been more generally 
directed to the development of large-scale industries such as oil, timber 
and mining, in which vast investments of fixed capital have been made. 
This fact, as also the fact that Indian commercial interests derive an 
indirect protection from the comparatively large representation secured 
on a population basis, requires to be given full consideration in 
estimating the relative needs of the two communities for weightage in 
the Legislature. 

21. With regard to the apportionment of European seats between 
General Constituencies and “ Special Interests ” this is a matter of 
minor importance, but on the basis of 13 seats we suggest that a 
suitable allocation would be as under 

General Const ihiencies. 


Upper Burma - - - - 2 

Lower Burma - - - - 2 

Rangoon City - - - - 2 

Special Interests, 

Burma Chamber of Commerce - - d 

Rangoon Trades Association - - 1 


22. Ill this connection, we are strongly op])ose(l to Liie suggt^stifin 
that the Rangoon Trades Association should be cleprivuMl of tlaur 
present seat. They have held this seat since 1911 and we no good 
reason why they should be required to give it up now. The Eraiusiiist* 
Committee’s Report (paragraph 320) emphasises the imi)oi-t;uuui of 
securing the presence in the Provincial Legislatui’es of men (jualUied to 
speak with knowledge and authority on subjects coutiocUmI with ti-adi^, 
commerce and industry, which call for expert consideration from tiuni 
to time. The members of the Trades Association have six'cial know- 
ledge and experience of the problems of the rot:iil trade in this 
country, which the members of the Burma Chamber of Oommerco do 
not possess, and in rhis respect the Trades Association member in tbe 
House has a siiecial qualification which is not likely to be poss(nss(mI by 
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any of the elected members of the General Constituencies. It is true, 
as suggested in the Local Government’s Memorandum, that one of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce or General Constituencies 
could be briefed to represent the Trades Association’s interests when 
need arose, but, lacking an expert knowledge of the retail trade, he 
could not be as useful, either to the House or to the interests comprised 
in the Rangoon Trades Association, as a representative of their own. 
It may also be pointed out that this suggestion could have been made 
with greater force in respect of the various subsidiary commercial 
associations which have representation in the Bengal Legislature, apart 
from the representation they enjoy through the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, No proposal has been , made that because the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce conld look after their interests, these associa- 
tions should be deprived of direct representation. Nor, it may be 
noted, has the Calcutta Trades Association been deprived of its seat 
in the new Legislature. We can therefoi’e see no grounds, unless a 
desire to reduce European representation as a whole, for doing away 
with the Rangoon Trades Association’s seat, and we would strongly 
urge that iliis seat, which has historical sanction as well as a definite 
practical value to the Legislature, should be retained. 

23. The arguments so far adduced in our opinion constitute an 
unanswerable case for a much increased European representation 
in the Lower House if Burma remains within the Indian Federation. 
If, on the other hand, Burma is separated from India, these arguments 
gain in weight, and the matter becomes of even more vital importance. 
Under Separation, the Burma Legislatxire will have control of all the 
subjects which in India will come within the power of the Federal 
Legislature, with tho sole exception of monetary policy, currency 
and coinage. These subjects include many of special and direct 
importance to the interests represented by this Chamber, for example. 
Railways, Inland Navigation, Mining, Port Administration, Customs, 
Excise, Income-tax, Posts and Telegraphs. The Burma Legislature, 
based on a much wider franchise than the Federal liegislature in India, 
will thus be dealing with subjects vastly more important and more 
vital to Enropeiin interests and the general economic welfare of the 
country than will be the case in any Indian Provincial Legislature. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if Burma is separated the need for 
stability and political moderation in the Lower House will be more 
keenly Holt in Burma than in the Indian Provinces, and these are the 
very qualititiS wiiich the Eur(q}can representatives are by experience 
ami tj'adition best fitted to contribute. 

Wifcli thes(.‘ considertiiions in view the need for strong European 
repres<intati<)n cannot be too strongly emphasised, and, indeed, it may 
1)0 said that in all iiroljability the successful working of the new 
L<jgislaturft will depend to a considerable extent on the steadying 
infiuence ot the Enro]>ean element in the Lower House. 

C. G. WODBHOUSB, 

13th September 1033. Ohuirman. 

VIL — The Rangoon Trades Association. 

Tlio ])riinary object oC this Memonindum is to state in as strong a 
manner as ]) 03 siblo the extreme dissatisfaction that is felt by the 
Rangoon Trades Association with the proposal that is coiitaim^d in the 
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Fi’anchise Memorandum issued confidentially by the Local Government 
whereby it is intended to deprive this Association of representation 
in the new Lower House. 

S. In the Franchise Memorandum the rejn-esentation of this 
Association is referred to in paragraphs dealing with the represen- 
tation for Special Intej-ests and by joining its representation wdfch that 
of the Burma Ohamher of Commerce tho Memorandum Ixas in 
paragraph 7 classified this Association under the European coimnuiiity. 
It is desired, therefore, first of all to bidefly express the Association’s 
views on the general proposals in redation thereto, that is, the 
representaiion of the European comm unity and the representation 
for Special Interests. 

3. By its constitution the membership of the Rangoon Trades 
Association is not limited to Europeans, but in the im^antiine the 
preponderant interest of Europeans in the Association justifies tJie 
Government of Burma in classifying it as a European interest. 

4. The particular viewpoint of the Association, however, is ilio 
trading viewpoint, and, from this angle, the Association views with 
the greatest concern the inadequacy of the representation that is given 
in the Government proposals to European inhTcsts. The element of 
stability and the respect for law and order which the Eiirrq>eari group 
supplies are the requisites the trader, no matter what his nationality 
may be, looks for in a sound Government, and this Associatiijn 
therefore gives its fullest support to the representations that are being 
made on this matter by the Bm*ma Chamber of Commerce and the 
Burma British Association. It supports the view that the represen- 
tation of minorities should not be less than 30 per cent, of the total 
number of seats and that in any case the European representation 
should not be less than that of any' other minority community. 

5. In the conditions that obtain in Burma and are likely to obtain 
for some time to come the Association agrees that in the interests of 
sound' Government, Special Interests should be rejn’esented . Its 
criticism of the allocation of the representation proposed to be given 
to commercial interests is that it is proposed to give the whole 
representation, vi25., eight seats, to bodies whose preponderant int(n‘ost 
is in industry and/or external trade, and no rei^resentation is given to 
the interests dealing with internal distribution. 

6. It is now proposed to deal with tlie proposal to dt^privo this 
Association of the representation it has hitherto held in the J legislatures 
of Burma. In the Franchise Memorandum, paragraph G (5), it is stai(Ml ; 
“It is no longer considered necessary to grant separate representation 
to the Rangoon Trades Association, as their interests can be looked 
after by the representatives of the Burma Chamber of Commerce.” 

7. If by the statement that separate representation is no longer 
necessary, it is intended to convey that this Association will still bo 
represented through the Burma Chamber of Commerce, this Association 
desires to take the strongest possible exception to this distortion of tho 
facts. The members of this Association are not, and are not cdigible to 
be, members of the Burma Chamber of Commerce and theywonld have 
no voice in the choosing of the latter’s representatives. Without a 
voice in the choosing of rei^resentatives there can be no representation. 

8. In the Franchise Memorandum it is furthur stated that the 
interests of the Rangoon Trades Association can be looked after by the 
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representatives of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, This statement 
is entirely fallacious. The interests of the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce are centred on industrial and commercial matters 
predominantly on the export side, such as rice, timber and oil. The 
interest of the Trades Association is centred round imports and the 
retail distribution of these throughout the Province. There can be no 
similarity in their interests ; it is in fact, conceivable that matters may be 
raised in future Legislatures on which there may be a wide difference 
in the views held by the two bodies. In such circumstances it would 
be unfair to place the onus of protecting the interests of the Trades 
Association on the shoulders of this representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce and, frankly, the view the Association holds is that, in 
these circumstances, the interests of this Association would be 
sacrificed. 

9. By the nature of its activities, the interests of the . Burma 
Chamber of Commerce are akin to those of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, and the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce, to which bodies it is proposed to give 
separate representation, and bad it been suggested in the Franchise 
Memorandum that the representatives of the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce could look after the interests of these 1)0(lies, there might 
have been some justification for the joint vepresontation of these 
interests, but there can be no justification in the statement that their 
representatives can look after the interests of this Association and this 
Association feels sure that the Burma Chamber of Commerce has no 
desire to assume this responsibility. 

10. This AKSociation was formed in 1898. It is, tlxerefore, not of 
recent growtli ; it is virile and its members have a permanent stake 
in the country. 

11. This Association has always in the past had representatives, not 
only in the Legislatures, but in bodies such as the Corporation of 
Rangoon, Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon, the Council of the 
Rangoon University, the Railways Advisory Board, itc. Its repre- 
sen ialives in past Councils have given good service to the country, 
and men like the late Mr. Goodliffe and the late Mr. Du Bern have not 
only claimed respect, but have been leaders in the House itself. 

12. In the new House, whether it be under a Federal Constitution and 
more so if nnehn’ a Separation Constitution where all-India subjects, 
sncli as Customs, will be transferred, it is most desirable, in the 
interests of good government and enlightexied legislation, that the 
special ex])ori<oice wliicii a re])res{mtative of this Association will have, 
slioald he at the disposal of the Legislature. 

13. The ])rutection of Hkj trading interests of the country in such 
matters as lic^mces for various ti*udes — chemists, firoanns, 
lunniunition, liquors, itc. — regulations for motor-vehicles axid other 
forms of transport, the law regarding debtors, public holidays, shop 
hours, methods of assessment of customs <laty of widely varied 
classes of articles, itc., A:c., are all matters on which a representative of 
this Association would be one of the few persons able to speak with 
authority. 

1*1. Altliongh the lieadquarlers of this Association are in Rangoon, 
its members, tljrough their branches and agencies, have an interest in 
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the retail business throughout the Province and, through this, it 
has a personal contact no other body has, and has a first-hand 
knowledge of the individual reaction to the subjects that may come 
before the new House, and yet, by its comi^actness, it is eminently 
suitable to form a constituency by itself. 

15. In the opening paragraph of this Memorandum it was stated 
that its object was to protest against the proposal to deprive this 
Association of its seat in the new Low'd* House. On account of its 
stake in the country this Association views with grave anxiety the 
proposals contained in the Franchise Memorandum, but it will 
conclude on a higher plane and express the view that it is in the 
interest of Burma itself that the Trades Association should continue to 
be represented in the Reformed Burma Legislature. 

H. W. Smith, 

President. 


VIII. — Anglo-Indian Community. 

I have consulted representative Anglo-Indian opinion, botli in 
Rangoon and the Districts, on the proposals made in the hlomo- 
randnm, for the representation of the Anglo-Indian community in the 
new legislative bodies. 

There appears to be strong opinion that the community should claim 
at least three seats in the Lower House. This was the claim made in 
the Memorandum approved at a public meeting of the community, and 
submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission (Simon) in 1930. 

After eliminating Europeans in the “ public force ” there are only 
9,858 Europeans in Burma, and yet it is proposed in the Memo- 
randum to allot three seats to the European constituency in Burma 
on the basis of one seat to every 3,552 of the population. The popu- 
lation of Anglo-Indians in the elective area is 18,583, i.o. nearly 
double the European population. On the population basis, therefore, 
Anglo-Indians should be given twice the number of seats allotted to 
Europeans, i.e. six seats. There is no desire on the part of Anglo- 
Indians to i*educe the number of seats allotted to Europeans, but it is 
felt that having regard to the size of the Anglo-Indian population, 
their high standard of literacy, the important part they play in the life 
of the Province, and the fact that they are a community permanently 
domiciled in Burma, that the three seats which they originally asked 
for should be allotted to them. 

It may be pointed out that the Indian Franchise Committee has 
recommended that in the Province of Bengal, in which the Anglo- 
Indian population is 27,673, four seats should be allotted to tlje 
community, which works out at one seat for every 6,91 8 *25 of tljo 
community. On this basis, it will be seen that Anglo-Indians in Ihirma 
should be allotted three seats. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that election should be by 
postal ballot. My own view is that the ballot should be secret, anil 
that “plumping” of votes should be allowed. 

As to representation in the Upper House, this should be secured by 
a clause in the Instrument of Instructions issued to tlio Govej*nor 
that at least one nominated member should be an Anglo-Indian. 

C. H. Campagnac. 
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IX.— Indian Community. 

After consultation with my constituency and other Indian interests 
on the proposals contained in the Memorandum I hereby submit the 
views generally held by them. 

I must state at the outset that the procedure adopted by the Local 
Government is most objectionable. It is generally felt that if 
Government were anxious to consult non-ofBcial opinion on the 
question of the composition of the future Legislature, such opinion 
should have been ascertained i^rior to the framing of concrete proposals. 
Instead, the Government have first framed certain proposals on their 
own initiative and are now consulting non-official opinion. Such a 
procedure, it is apprehended, is calculated to prejudice the issue, 
and result in injustice being done to certain interests. It would have 
been more appropriate if the Government, instead of prejudging the 
issue, had left the decision of the questions involved to the Joint Select 
Committee in consultation with the Burma Delegation. 

Representation op Minopjtieis in the Loweei House. 

In respect of the proposals regarding the representation of the 
minorities in the Lower House, it is strongly folt that the minority 
interests on the whole have not been given adequate representation. 
In particular, gross injustice has been done to the Indian interests. 
In the present House, taking the elected bloc only, the minorities have 
got 20 seats and the Labour seat specifically provided for under the 
Burma Electoral Rules can rightly be said to belong to them. Thus 
they hold oven now 21 seats by right, which are furthur supplemented 
by nomination of at least four to five members. Thus the representation 
of minorities in (he present House is about 30 per cent, exclusive of the 
official bloc. As regards the official bloc, it is the general view that it 
is intended to protect the interests of the minorities and special 
interests against any misuse of power by the majority and may thus 
be regarded as rightly belonging to them. Assuming that in the new 
Constitution no change is made in the strength of the House, and 
the official bloc is eliminated, it is a perfectly legitimate claim to suggest 
that the 11 official seats should naturally go to the minorities and 
special interests comprised in the non-official nominations. To 
illustrate the point the following calculation is given. 

The seats for vai'ious minorities and special interests at present are 


as follows : — 


Europeans 

4 

Karens 

5 

Tudians - - - 

10 (including one Labour seat allotted 


under tlie Electoral Rules). 

Anglo-Indians - 

1 

GJiiueso - 

1 

Nominated interests - 

8 


29 


If the I‘l seats now held by officials are distributed as suggested in 
proportion to the existing representation of the -various interests, the 
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seats to which respective interests would be entitled would be as 


follows ; — 

Europeans - - - - 2 

Karens - - - - - 2 

Indians - - - - - 5 

Anglo-Indians - - - - 1 

Nominated interests - - - 4 


14 

On this basis five out of the 14 seats would come to the Indians as 
a matter of right and probably one out of the four seats allotted to 
nominated interests. This is in a House of 103 members. Without 
any extra representation in the new -House it is clear in the light of 
the above calculation that the 12 seats proposed to be given to Indians 
are far below their due share. 

It must be specifically pointed out that there is absolutely no 
justification whatsoever for including the two Labour seats in the 
representation to which the Indian community is legitimately entitled 
through General constituencies. Labour is a special interest and must 
be treated as such in the same manner as Burmese Labour has been 
treated. The inclusion of Labour seats in the representation through 
General constituencies deprives the Indian community of two seats to 
which they are entitled. 

If the figures proposed for other minorities are scrutinised it is felt 
that so far as the Europeans and Karens are concerned Government 
appear to have adopted a more liberal basis than in the case of tlxe 
Indians. While Indian opinion does not grudge the increased 
representation given to other minorities, it is not out of place to point 
out that the interests of the Karens, who have been given considerably 
increased representation, appear to be almost identical with thos<?. of 
the majority cominunitj^ viz. the Burmese. Indian opinion insists 
that the representation of the Indian minority and Indian sjx'chtl 
interests must also j-eceive fair treatment and feels tliat tln^y are 
entitled to increased representation on the basis of the suggestions 
made above. 

As regards the proposed representation of Indian commercial 
interests, Indian commercial bodies strongly hold that it is entirely 
inadequate and must be increased. It may be pointed out that Indians 
in Burma have got commercial and industrial interests in almost every 
sphere besides agricultural interests also. While the Europeans have 
got their interests more compact, those of the Indians are spread out in 
diverse directions and embrace every branch of tiro economic activity 
of Burma. As sacli Indian commercial interests deserve represeniai.ion 
in a much more liberal measure than what has been propose-d for tluun. 

A. OllANDOO. 

X.— The Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

The Burma Chinese Chamber was formed in the year 1907 by the 
Chinese British subjects as an Association of wholesale and retail 
merchants, millers, bankers and others engaged in the coininerco of 
Burma. The Chamber is fully representative of all the important and 
well-known Chinese commercial houses dealing essentially inthe trades of 
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rice, oil, mining and timber throughout the ProYince. While at all 
times the Chamber chiefly takes a commercial interest in the affairs 
of the country, yet it has not been indifferent or slow to act or express 
its views in other matters for securing peace and tranquillity to. the 
country and for progressive development of Burma’s trade and 
resources and for the promotion of goodwill, co-operation and friendly 
relationship between the various communities in Burma. 

For many years the Chamber has returned one representative to the 
Legislature. The principle of election of a representative w^as conceded 
to other Chambers of Commerce in India when the Morley-Minto 
Scheme of Reforms were introduced, and perhaps in consonance with 
such methods and precedents in other Provinces, the Chamber’s 
whilom Chairman, the late Mr. Lim Chin Tsong, w’as nominated for 
many years in succession as an Hon’ble Member ot the then 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Legislative Council. Since the introduction of 
Burma Reforms in 1922 and the actual inception of the first Reform 
Council in 1923, the Chamber has elected as its representative Mr. Chan 
Chor Khine for the first and fourth terms of the Council and the late 
Sir Leo Ah Yain for the second and third terms. The confidence and 
trust reposed in the Chamber’s representatives combined with the 
intelligent and high qualities of the representative concerned resulted 
in the appointment of the late Sir Lee Ah Yain as one of the trusted 
Ministers of the Government for two successive terms. The active 
ioarticipation of the Chinese in elections to public bodies and Legis- 
lative Council and the important parts they played therein as President, 
Chairman or members not only prove the fitness and ability of sneh 
persons to perform their civic duties and exercise their franchise, but 
also indicate the intensive desire on their part to identify their interest 
with tliat of the indigenous people of Burma. 

The Chamber understands that the recommendations for a suitable 
form of government which will satisfy and content the various people 
of Burma and which will yet contain adequate safeguards for the 
preservation of internal peace and for the protection of all commei*cial 
interests are well in hand except for definite allocation of seats in the 
Council, and ventures to submit this Memorandum in the hope that 
suitable recommendations be made for adequate representation and 
reservation of seats in the proposed Council. 

The Chinese population in Burma for the elective area is given as 
121,752 and the following figures gleaned from the Census Reports 
shows our numerical position in the Province : — 

Born in Burma - - Male - 35,659 

Female 23,594 

5 () 

Born out of Burma - - Male - 47,320 

Female 15,179 

62,499 

Total - 123,752 

Permanent Residents - Male - 62,299 

Female 32,320 

94,619 

Nun-permanoiit Residents - Male - 20,680 

Female 6,453 

27,133 

Total - 121,752 
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Although no separate figure is given for Chinese who are British 
subjects, it can safely be taken that out of the pernaanent residents, 
59,253 Chinese born in Burma are British subjects hj birth and the 
rest are naturalised British subjects having made Burma their permanent 
home with Burmese wives and family. These Chinese occupy the 
entire length and breadth of Burma, and the tremendous growth of 
financial, industrial and trading interests of the community needs no 
advertisement in that no large city in the Province is without its 
“ China Town,” “Taroktan,” and no village tract without its “Chinese 
Shop.” As for their social and other activities, they have lived in peace 
and amity with their neighbours and have taken part in all im])ortant 
local functions, sharing their responsibility and duties as good citizens. 
They yield to none in their loyalty to the Government, they have helped 
the Govexmment in bringing in more revenue by plying in legitimate 
and licensed trade and business which other people have neither the 
means nor inclinations to take up. Neither have they been backward 
and discriminate in contributing towards War Loans, Government Loans, 
University Endowment Funds, hospitals and other various public 
charitable institutions. 

The basis of the present number of elective members in the 


Provincial Council is as follows : — 

Burmese - - - - - 60 

Indians - - - - - 9 

Europeans - - - - 4 

Karens - - - - - 5 

Anglo-Indians - - - - 1 

Chinese - - - - - 1 

80 


The Chamber feels that in view of the important part played by 
the community in the life of the Province and by reason of our 
foremost place in trade and commerce of the country and our heavy 
contribution to the provincial revenue and tlie extent of our property 
in lands and buildings and the capital sunk and inve»ste(l in the 
country, the single seat reserved for the community from tlie Chamber 
is entirely inadequate even on the basis of numbers. Aiblod to whicli 
is the boundless difficulty of the limited choice of a representative to 
satisfactorily represent the diverse interests of the members who 
being descendants of Fukkien and Kuantuug Provinces of China have 
their business ifiaces in Lower Burma and some in Upper Burma. 

The Chamber, tlierefore, respectfully urges that the number of seats 
reserved for the Chamber in the proposed new Council should be raised 
to 2 per cent, of all the seats, or at least two seats to protect the wide 
and considerable vested interests of the community. Such a recom- 
mendation is not only equitable but also justified in view of the fact 
that no separate or communal representation is sought for in other 
constituencies where members of the community will be content with 
the existing right to compete with others in the General Elections. 
Further, it wull be in consonance with the spirit of reforms and its 
consequent increase of representation. 
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The Chamber submits that this request for more seats is not new, but 
is a reiteration and repetition of the one made by Mr. Hoe Kim Seng, 
the Chinese member of the Burma Delegation daring the deliberations 
of the last Burma Round Table Conference. 

To safeguard and sponsor the interests of the community and for 
such other purposes, this Chamber strongly pleads that a suitable Chinese 
representative (from this Chamber) be chosen and sent as one of the 
delegates to the Joint Select Committee to be held in London in 
connection with the proposed Burma Reforms. 

Chan Chor Khinb. 

Hob Kim Seng. 

Saw Bah Chyb. 

Yeo Moh Seong. 

S. Boon Tin. 

L. Ah Lye. 

Tan Han Ti. 




RECORD A.1 — (continued) 

III.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
on Excluded Areas in Burma 

introduotohy. 

1. As in India, there are in Burma certain areas which it is necessary 
to exclude wholly or partially from the administration of Ministers re- 
sponsible to the Legislature and. from the unrestricted application of Acts 
of the Legislature. 

Paragraph 18 of the introduction to the Burma Constitutional Memorandum 
[Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume III p. 64] made a general reference to the problem 
presented by these areas' (whidh were provisionally defined in 
the two Schedules A and B attached); reference to particular 
points' arising in regard to them was also made in the footnotes 
on pages 14, 16 and 25. But no detailed provisions were included in the 
Memorandum and this deficiency is now repaired hy the proposals set out in 
the Appendix to the following explanatory note. 

2. The areas which it is proposed to treat as wholly excluded are those 
which have already been notified under the Government of India Act as 
“backward tracts”; those which it is proposed to exclude partially are 
certain areas which have not been formally notified as “ backward tracts ” 
(though some of them are of generally similar character to those tracts), 
and are consequently at present subject in law to the Legislature and 
amenable to its measures, but which have been excluded from the operation 
of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act and do not return members to 
the Legislative Council. 

3. As regards the existing backward tracts, the opinions of the delegates 
at the Burma Round Table Conference were divided. vSome considei*ed that 
their administration should be entrusted to the Governor as a reserved 
subject, and that the Legislature should have opportunity from time to 
time to discuss the subject at the discretion of the Governor. Others 
thought that responsibility for administration should be placed on a 
Minister; though there was division of opinion as to whether at the outset 
the Minister should be responsible to the Governor or to the Legislature. 

4. In the declaration made by the Prime Minister on the 12th January, 
1932, it .was stated that the administration of the Federated Shan States 
and of the other “ backward tracts ” would be vested in the Governor, 

PROPOSALS IN THE BURMA CONSTITUTIONAL MEMORANDUM. 

5. The Burma Constitutional Memorandum has attached to it in 
Appendix 11 [Joint Coininittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1932-33) Volume HI p. 94] two schedules, viz.; — 

A. Areas which it is intended should be wholly excluded from the 
purview of the Legislature and of the Ministers responsible to it. The 
administration of the areas in Schedule A is proposed to be one subject 
in the Governor’s Reserved Department (Proposal 10). 

B. Areas which would he only Partially Excluded from the purview 
of the Legislature. In these admini.stration would be carried on through 
Departments and Services in tlio charge of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature, but the supervision of this administration ■would be a 
special responsibility of the Governor (Pro]>osal 17), who would have 
full power to enable him to discharge his responsibility to Parliament, 
in respect to the administration. 

25212 X) 2 
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6. Tlie Memorandum further contained a footnote to Proposal oO stating 
that some provision .would have to be made corresponding to Proposal 109 
of the Indian White Paper, which deals with the discussion of matters 
concerning those areas in the Legislature. Otherwise the Burma 
Memorandum confined reference to these matters to a paragraph in the 
Introduction (No. 18) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform 
(Session 1932-33) Volume III p. 64], which ran as follows: — 

Again, in regard to the administration of what, in the case ot 
India, have been described as Excluded or Partially Excluded areas, 
conditions in Burma may demand slightly different treatment. 
Detailed provisions for the treatment of such areas in Burma have 
therefore been excluded from the scope of this tentative scheme. It 
is proposed in the case of Burma that the areas falling within the 
two categories mentioned above should be enumerated in two separate 
Schedules, A and B, to the Constitution Act, and it will therefore he 
convenient to refer to them a.s Schedule A or Schedule B areas rather 
than Wholly or Partially Excluded areas, A provisional list of these 
areas will be found in Appendix II 

Schedules A and B. 

7. The provisional Schedules in Appendix II of the Burma Memorandum 
have been re-examined by the Government of Burma, and it is now possible 
to substitute the following amended Schedules, which it is thought .sliould 
be appended to the Constitution Act. 

Schedule A. 

1. Federated Shan States. 

2. Arakan Hill Tracts. 

3. Chin Hills District. 

4. The Kachin Hill Tracts of the Myitkyina, Bhamo and l^atha 
Districts. 

6. The territory known as Hkamti Long in the Myitkyina, District. 

6. The Somra Tract and the Shan States of Hsawnghsup (Thaungdut) 
and Singkaling Hkamti (Kanti State) in tho Dpper Chindwhi District. 

The above areas cover about 90,200 square miles, and have a population of 
about 1,876,000. 

[There ai*e also certain inaccc-ssihle tribal areas, at prcs(‘nfc unarlmiiiistorcd, 
but the greater part of which it is proposed to bring under a loose form of 
administration in the near future, which are of course at present entirely 
outside tho purview of the Legislature and which should continno to he 
so excluded. It is proposed to include them in Schedule A when tluj exact 
terminology of the entry to be made in respect of them has been decided 
upon. The areas in question are the following: — 

1. The area known as the Tx-iangle in the Myitkyina District. 

2. The area kno,wn as the Hukawng Valley lying to the north of the 
Dpper Chindwin District. 

3. The Dp, per Chindwin Naga Hills lying to the north-west of tho 
Upper Ohindwin District.] 

Schedule B. 

1. Such parts of the Myitkyina and J3hamo Districts as are not 
included in Schedule A, 

2. Such parts of the Upper Chindwin District as constitute tho 
Homalin Subdivision together with the village tracts which wore in- 
cluded in the former Tamu township of the Mawlaik subdivision on the 
date preceding its abolition. 

3. The Salween District. 
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The areas in Schedule 15 cover about 22,200 square miles, and have a 
popiilation of about 366,600. 


Schedule A Areas. 

1. — General. 

8. In considering the future constitutional arrangements for the back- 
ward tracts in Burma it is important to remember that the word “ back- 
ward ” which is the technical term used to denote areas notified under 
Section 52a of the Government of India Act, 1919, may lead to a serious 
misunderstandiiig of the position. It suggests that the difference between 
these tracts and the ordinary districts is one of degree of development which 
will necessarily tend to disappear with time. This is far from the whole 
truth. The existing backward tracts are hill districts lying on the north, 
west and east of Burma, and rosombling in their general characteristics the 
backward tracts along the eastern border of Assam. Their inhabitants, 
mainly Kachins, Chins and Slians, differ radically from those of the plains 
in race, religion, law, customs, and language, and most of these differences 
will be bridged, not by a simple proce.ss of development, but by the much 
slower and more difficult process of abandonment of their existing culture. 
It is the absence of common outlook and aspirations .which is perhaps the 
main factor militating against the as.similation of the backward tracts in 
the hills in tho political institutions of the plains. The history of the 
relations between the backward tracts and the plains is one of opposition 
and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking the administration of 
tlie tracts was the protection of the plains. Such feelings of antipathy 
die slowly in remote places; and the inhabitants of the backward tracts are 
still devoid of any real sense of community, political or otherwise, with 
the plains. Further, the inhabitants of tho backward tracts are ignorant 
of conditions in tho plains and those of the plains are equally ignorant of 
conditions in the tracts. It is true that since the annexation of TJipper 
Burma, civilising influences have been at work. The Kachins come down 
with confidence from their hills to market in the villages of the plains and 
mix more freely with the plainsmen, and in some areas they have come 
under the influence of missionaries. Kachins and Chins also are recruited 
to the Burma T?.ifles and Burma Military Police, But the fact remains that 
the plains and the backward tracts are different worlds with no adequate 
mutual knowledge and no adequate contact by .which such knowledge may 
he readily diffused. 

9. The backward tracts ” in Burma are admittedly not ripe for repre- 
sentative institutions and have not, it is believed, shown any do, sire for 
them. The time will not ho ripe for such a change until conditions in the 
tracts have undergone a fimclamontal dhnnge and until their inhahitants 
have learned to feel that they arc part of a larger political whole. Such 
a state of affairs is not likely to come to pass within any period that can 
at present he foreseen. 

10. Meanwhile, the provincial legislature, however capable of legislating for 
the plains which it knows and represents, is clearly not qualified to legi.s- 
lato for people it does not represent and for conditions of which it has no 
adequate knowledge. Added to this is the consideration that law in the 
hafkward tracts is mainly customary law supplemented by simple regulations 
issued under Section 71 of the Government of India Act — a very refractory 
substance for amalgamation with acts of the Legislature. 

11. The form of administration is equally simple, being loose and flexible 
and often depending upon the personality of an individual officer. 

[ > 
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12. The foregoing remarks apply to all the areas which it is proposed to 
include in Schedule A (Wholly Excluded) and indeed arc very largely 
applicable to some at least of the areas in Schedule B .which it is pro- 
posed to exclude only partially. 

2 . — The Shan States. 

13. Among the areas at present notified as backward under the Govern- 
ment of India Act is the Shan States Federation. At the Burma Round 
Table Conference the Shan States delegation indicated that they desired 
to preserve the separate existence of the Shan States Federation, and asked 
that the Federation should he placed in the direct charge of the Governor. 
The other delegates generally expressed sympathy with the Shan Chiefs’ 
desire to preserve the position of the Federation. 

14. In the Declaration made by tihe Prime Minister on the 12th January, 
1932, it was stated that the administration of the Federated Shan States 
would be vested in the Governor, and following upon this announcement, it 
is proposed to place the Shan States in Schedule A to the Constitution Act. 

15. The Shan States (Northern and Southern), are British territory. Tliey 
occupy a block of some 60,000 square miles of mountainous tcjuitory, ti’avorsed 
from North to South by the Salween River, and lying between the Irrawaddy 
valley and the Chinese, French Indo-Cliine.se and Si ame.se frontiers. The 
line of division between the Northern and Southern groups i.s rouglily due 
ea.st of Mandalay. The two main groups, Northern and Southern, have 
together a total population of rather more than million and a total 
revenue of about 47^} lakhs. 

16. The Shan States became British territory following the Proclaniaiiou 
of 1886, annexing the territories formerly governed by King Tliibaw, and 
making them over to the Viceroy and Governor-General of India for admini- 
stration. Prior to the British annexation, sovereignty over the Shan 
States had been claimed by the Kings of Ava. 

17. Briiish policy in the States after the annexation was aiint‘cl at cslnl)- 
lishing orderly administration at the Iea>st po.ssibJe cost. 'I’hc oxi.sluug 
system of administration by the Shan Chiefs wore tlioroforo inaintainod. 
The result was an arrangement under which, though tlio Statf4,s are British 
territory, and the Rulers and their .subjects are Britisli subjects, tlm 
criminal, civil and revenue administration are generally ve.stcd in the Ohiofs. 

18. The .sanads of appointment issued to the Chiefs are not licroditary as 
is the rule in the re.st of India. A fresh sanad is is.siicd to <iiich Chief oii 
appointment, and though the selection of succe.ssors i.s gnnorjilly made in 
the family of the governing Chief, this is not obligatory, lb )»ns beeii tlio 
deliberate policy of the British authorities to retain authority ovct the 
Chiefs (Sawbwas), while making use of their traditional po,sitioii as the mo.st 
appropriate method of administering a great variety of very sim|>Je races. 

19. Under the Burma Laws Act of I89S, the civil, crimijial and rc'vcniie 
administration was ve.sted in the Chiefs, subject to obodiciico to the 
Superintendent of the States, and it was prescribed that the Laav to bo 
admini.stered was “ the cu.stomary law of the States so far as it is in accord- 
anoG with justice, equity and good conscience, and not appo.sod to the 
spirit of the law in British India ”. (This castoraary law can, however, 
be modified by orders issued by the Governor, who also lia.s power to apjioint 
officers to take part in the administration of the State.s.) At the .same lim(^ 
the State.s were excluded from tlie operation of any Burma Act not .specifits 
ally extended to them. 
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20. In 1922, in connection with the application to Burma of the Reforms 
of 1919, the main block* of Northern and Southern Shan States was formed 
into a Federation — a separate sub-administration in the charge of the 
Governor (not the Governor in Council) and removed therefore from the 
scope of the new Burma Legislature. 

21. The scheme contemplated no interference in the internal managemenr 
of the States, and the Chiefs continue to collect their taxes and to be 
responsible for law and order, maintain courts, appoint their own officials 
and control their own subjects under the advice of their respective Superin- 
tendents (and Assistant Superintendents) as before. But the common services 
of Public Works, Medical Administration, Forests, Education and Agri- 
culture, and, to a small extent, local Police, have been centralised under 
the control of the Federation. 

22. The funds of the Federation are principally derived from — 

(а) contributions from the individual States, varying from 40 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, of their revenues, 

(б) the mineral and forest royalties accruing within the Federation, 
less 25 per cent, allotted to the individual Chiefs, 

(c) a contribution from Burma revenues, f 

and amount to rather over Rs.30 lakhs per annum. The Federal Council, 
consisting of seventeen Sawhwas, four elected representatives of the lesser 
Rulers and the Superintendents of the Northern and Southern Shan States, 
is an Advisory Body only, possessing no legislative power. The Superin- 
tendent of the Southern Shan States, who is also Commissioner for the 
whole of the States, is President of the Council, and Agent of the Governor 
in respect of the administration. All Departmental officers employed in the 
States are removed from ordinary departmental control, and directly 
responsible, through the Superintendents, to the Governor. This method of 
administration corresponds to what is proposed for all the otlier areas placed 
in Schedule A to the new Constitution Act. 

23. When the States were notified in 1922, at the time of the formation 
of the Federation, as backward tracts ’’ under the Government of India 
Act, the revenues levied in them were scheduled as allocable solely to the 
Governor for the purpose of the administration of them. Such revenues 
are not shown in the Finance and Revenue accounts of the Province 
generally, but in a separate account. It will be necessary to conserve this 
arrangement. 


Schedule B Areas. 

24 It should be explained that in accordance with the Prime Minister's 
statement of 12th January, 1932, all the tracts at present notified as 
“ backward ” have been placed in Schedule A, and will be controlled 
exclusively by the Governor. 

25, There are, however, three administrative districts, Myitkyiiia, Bhamo 
and UpiDcr Chindwin, in which in addition to considerable areas already 
notified as backward, there are comprised other areas which, though never 
formally declared to be “ backward tracts ” under Section 52a of the 
Government of India Act, have always hoen wholly excluded from the 

* There arc a few isolated blocks of Shans elsewhere in the northern 
districts of Burma, notably Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamti. 

t This will proliably disappear when the financial arrangements for the 
Shan States Federation are reviewed in the near future. 
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operation of the Burma Rural Self Government Act;* and have not been 
included, in constituencies for the election of members to the Legislative 
Council. A fourth district, Salween, which contains no areas at present 
notified as backward, consists entirely of areas of this class. 

26. There seems very little doubt that, judged by existing conditions, the 
areas referred to in these four districts should be wholly excluded and 
placed in Schedule A. They are definitely backward areas in the general 
sense of the word, having a scattered population and a very low level of 
literacy. It will be difficult to form satisfactory constituencies in some of 
them, and still more difficult to make satisfactory polling arrangements. 
Nevertheless, as these areas have never been formally declared “ backward 
tracts and do not consist exclusively of hill districts, it is obviously 
undesirable to withdraw them from the scope of Ministers and the Legisla- 
ture. It is, therefore, proposed to treat them in the same way as Partially 
Excluded Areas in India. A list of them is given in Schedule B above. 
The following notes give some description of the districts in whicli these 
areas occur, and the manner in which it is proposed to treat them. 

27. Myitkyina District . — This district is the inost northerly district of 
Burma and runs up to the borders of Tibet. The district contains large 
areas of unadministered territory, notably the Triangle, but even excluding 
these areas, it comprises a total area of 18,350 square miles. Nevertheless, 
the population is only 171,000, made up, mainly of Barmans (including 
Karens) 38,000, Kachins 40,000, Shans 62,000, Indians 17,000 and Chinese 
4,000. Half of the population is located in the hill tracts, already notified 
as “ backward tracts Of the total poijulation only 31,000 arc literate. 

The district comprises the Putao (including the territory known 
as Hkamti Long) Sumprahum, Sadon, Htawgaw, ]\lyitkyina, 

Mogaung and Kamaing subdivisions. The first lour subdivisions 
are composed wholly of hill tracts which are now clnsfeified as 

backward tracts” and which must continue to be treated 
as ” totally excluded areas.” There remain for considoration the 
Myitkyina, Mogaung and Kamaing subdivisions. The ‘‘ plains ” areas in 
these subdivisions have not been excluded from the scope of tho Legislative 
Council, but have not been formed into a constitiienci’^ and do not r<itiirn 
a member to the Legislative Coiincil. The total area of tlioMO pl.ain.s ” 
areas is about 3,500 square miles and the population is about h'lbOOO. Most 
of the 31,000 literates of the district are found in the plains. The proposal 
is that these plains areas should be treated as ” partially excluded ”, and 
that as far as posKi])lc they should bo formed into a constituency and sliould 
return a member to tlie Louder House of the Legislature. 

28. Jiliamo District, — Tho area of this district is 0,W(} fiqnaro miles, of 
which 2,800 square miles are Kac*hin Hill Tracts and 4,100 square miles 
plains areas. The total population is 121,000, made up chiefly <»(' liuiuuans 
(including Karens) 32,000, Kachins 47,000 and Shans 34,000. Only 22,0fi0 
of the population are literates. The proposals in respect of this district 
are mucli the same as those made for Myitkyina. The Kacliin Hill Tracts, 
which are at present ” backward tracts ” should continue to ho ‘‘ totally 
excluded ”, and the rest of the district, that is the plains area, should be 
‘‘partially excluded”. These plains cover an area of rather more than 
4,000 square miles and contain a population of about 00,000, jnostly liuniians 
and Slian.si. The plains areas are more compact than in Myitkyiuo, and no 
particular difficulty is anticipated in forming them into a constituency 
and making suitable polling arrangements. 


* The purpose of which is to provide for the institution in rurji] areas 
of District Councils Circle Boards and School Boards “ for tlie puri)osc of 
associating the inhabitants of such areas more closely with tlio adminis- 
tration of matters affecting their daily lives.” 
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29. The Tipper Chindwin District . — This district adjoins Manipur in the 

west and towards the north runs up to the borders of the “ human 
sacrifice ” area of the unadministered Naga Hills. Large tracts of un- 
administered area are also included in the district itself. Leaving this 
unadministered territory out of account, the total area of the district is 
16,000 square miles, of which 2,400 square miles are accounted for by the 
three existing “ backward tracts the Somra Tract, Singkaling Hkamti 
(Kanti State) and Hsawnghsup (Thaungdut State). The total population 
of the district is about 205,000, and the number of literates is only 63,557. 
The ‘‘ ]')ack.ward tracts ” should continue to be “ totally excluded areas 
The Somra Tract is a wild tract in which there was a rising some years 
ago, and the Thaungdut and Kanti States are backward Shan States each 
with its own Sawbwa. The rest of the district is mad© up of the Kalewa, 
Mawlaik and Homalin subdivisions, and in these districts the Burmese, 
who form nearly half of the total population of the district, are located. 

The three subdivisions are in different stages of development and require 

separate consideration. The Kalewa subdivision is inhabited mainly by 
Burm.'ins, No special treatment is required, and there is no reason why 
the subdivision should not be entirely within the jurisdiction of the Legisla- 
ture and the Ministers. The same remarks apply to the Mawlaik sub- 
division other than what was formerly the Tamu township. This township 
(now amalgamated with the neighbouring township of Mawlaik) coi'crs an 
area of 540 square miles on the border of Manipur. It is wild and difficult 
country. The people are not ripe for representative institutions, and it 

would be impossible to make proper polling arrangements. The rest of 

the Mawlaik subdivision on the other hand is occupied by people who speak 
Burmese, and it might be brought wholly under the central of Ministers 
and the Legislature. The Homalin subdivision, liowovor, stands much in 
the same category as the Tamu township. Generally speaking, the people 
are backward, the standard of literacy is lew, and the population is mixed. 
In the greater i)art of the subdivision the people are quite incapable of 
exorcising tbe franchise. It is proposed that the Kalewa subdivision and 
the Mawlaik subdivision excluding the Tamu township should be formed 
into a constituency of the Legislature, and come wholly under its authority, 
and that the Tamu township of the Mawlaik subdivision and the Homalin 
subdivision should be treated as “ partially excluded areas ”, no attempt 
beii]g made at present to form constituencies out of these two latter areas. 

30. Sdln'cni District. — This district is a remote and inaccessiljlo tract on 
the eastern frontier of Burma adjoining Siam. The area of the district is 
2,6(16 square miles, and the population only 54,000. The district consists of 
wild and hilly country, and the population is composed entirely of Karons. 
These Karons, though of the same racial stock as those of the plains, retain 
all the charactori sticks of unsophisticated and primitive hillmnn, and in 
respect of political dcvcloj)inent and aptitude are wholly distinguishable from 
tlioir kinsnicii who have settled in and accommodated tJiem.selves to the plains. 
Tlu'ri) are only 4,400 literates in the district. It is impossible to understand 
why the distinct was never declared a backw'ard tract, and the pro[)er course 
is totally to exclude the area. It is, however, proposed to treat it as a 

partially excluded area,” but to make no attempt to form it into a 
constituency. 

The Burma Frontier Service. 

31. In connection with the subject of Kxcluded Areas, reference may be 
made to paragraph 22 of the Introduction to the Burma Constitutional 
Memorandum, which imns as follows: — 

“ In addition to the ordinary Provincial Service, whicli covers the 
whole of the civil administration in the middle and lower grades, Burma 
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possesses the Burma Frontier .Service. This Service is now controlled 
and recruited by the Local Government, but many of its members, in 
common iTith many members of the Provincial Services, have rights 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State. In view of the fact that if 
Burma wore separated from India most of the officers of the Burma 
Fro-ntxer Service would serve in areas under the sole control of the 
Governor, it would seem proper that the Service should be x'ceruited and 
controlled by the Governor acting in his discretion.” 

32. The object aimed at by the pro-posal in this paragraph regarding the 
future control and recruitment of the Burma Frontier Service is to secure 
that the Service through which the Excluded Areas are mainly administered 
shall be recruited by the Governor, in his discretion, with particular regard 
to the characteristics requisite in officers charged with tho administration 
of these remote areas and their untutored inhabitants. 


APPENDIX. 

The SEciiErARY op State por India’s PaopoiSAns in KESPErT or 
ExcirnED Areas in Burma. 

N.B . — These are practically identical with tlio corresponding proposals 
106-109 in the Indian White Paper. 

(A) His Majesty will be empowered to direct by Order in Council that any 
area within Burma is to he -an “ Excluded Area ” (Schedule A) or a “ Par- 
tially Excluded Area ” (Schedule B) and by subsequent Orders in Council to 
revoke or vary any such Order. 

(B) In re.spect of areas in Schedule B the Governor will be declared to liave 
a special responsibility (see paragraph 17). 

The Governor will himself direct -and control the administration of any 
area in the Province for the time being placed in Schedule A. fSco pi»ra- 
grapli 10.) 

(0) Legislation required, whether for areas in iSchcdiile A or Sciiodule B, 
will be obtained in tho following manner ; — 

No Act of the Legislature will apply to- such an urea, unless ilie 
Governor in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction 
the Governor will be empowered to direct that tho Act, in its application 
to the area, or to any specified part thereof, is to have effect suliject 
to such exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

The Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make llogiiln- 
tions for the peace and good governinont of any area .wliich is for the 
time being in Schedule A or Schedule B and will l;o coiiii)cteiit by any 
Regulation so inado to repeal o-r aiiieiul any Act of the Logislaluro which 
is, for the time being, applicable to the area in question. 

Regulations made under this provi.sion will have tho same force and 
effect as an Act -of the Legislature jnado applicable to tlio urea by 
direction of the Governor, and will be subject to disallowanco in the sauio 
manner as an Act of the Burma Legislature, hut will nob bo .subject 
to repeal or amendment by any Act of that Logislaiuro. 

(D) Rules made by the Governor in connection with legislative ixrococluro 
will contain a provision prohibiting the discussion in tho Legislature of, or 
the asking of questions -on, any matter arising out of the a-dmini strati on o-f 
an area in Schedule A, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to 
disallow any resolution or question regarding the administration of an 
area in Schedule B. 



RECORD A.2 

[21st December, 1933.] 


I.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on 
Disaimination in Burma 

1. Tho Indian White PaiDer contains in Proposals 122, 123 and 124 indica- 
tions of the provisions contemplated to he included in the Indian Constitution 
for the prevention of discriminatory legislation against any British subject 
in India whatever his domicile (122), for the specific protection (on a basis 
of reciprocity) of British subjects (and companies) domiciled in the United 
Kingdom (123) against discriminatory legislation, and for the passage, never- 
theless, of Subsidy Acts intended to foster Indian industries (124) by methods 
which, but for this provision, might he inadmissible as being discriminatory. 
Corresponding proposals in relation respectively to British subjects of what- 
ev’^er domicile in Burma, and British subjects of United Kingdom domicile 
in Burma are included in the Burma Memorandum (Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III p. 83) dii 
paragraphs 58, 59 and 61; and in paragraph 60 an indication is given that 
it will be necessary to consider whether and to what extent a specific p]‘o- 
tection should be accorded in Burma to British subjects of Indian domicile 
corresponding to that proposed for British subjects of United Kingdom 
domicile. 

2. On 3rd November tho Secretary of State for India circulated a Memo- 
randum A.68 (vide Joint Committee on Indian Constitutioual Reform [Session 
1932-33] Volume IIB. i), 1297) affording a more precise and detailed state- 
ment of the purposes sought to bo achieved by the Proposals in the Indian 
White Paper. No new proposals were made; the original objects ivere 
simply set out in a more complete form. It will be conronient therefore, 
to consider the question of protection from discrimination in Burina in 
relation to the provisions set out in Memorandum A.68 (vide Jo'iiit Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume IIB 
p. 1297) rather than to those in Burma Proposals 58, 59 and 61 which 
coiTespond to the superseded statements in the Indian White Paper, 
Proposals 122, 123 and 124. 

Provision for British subjects of United Kingdom domicile mdi companies 
incorporated in the United Kingdom^ but trading in Burma. 

3. It will be generally agreed, no doubt, that as Burma is at present a 
province of British India, and as British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom occupy in Burma the same position as in other Provinces, and 
occupy it by virtue of the same considerations, precisely tlio same degree of 
protection should be accorded to them in Burma, if separated from India, 
as is to be accorded in continental India. It is proposed accordingly that the 
protection which is provided in India for British subjects of United Kingdom 
domicile and for companies incorporated in the United Kingdom by para- 
graph 3, sub-paragraphs (i)-(vi) inclusive, of Document A. 68 should be 
provided in precisely similar form and degree in Burma. These paragraphs, 
it is proposed, should apply totidem verhis in the case of Burma, with the 
substitution of the words “ Burma ” and “ Barman ” for “ India ’’ (or 

British India ”) and “ Indian ”, 

4. These proposals, it will be observed, when so amended will afford liberty 
to the Burma Legislature bo taJke reciprocal action in the event of the 
imposition in the United Kingdom of restrictions and disabilities on Burmaii 
British subjects. 
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5. It is contemplated further that the exceptions to the foregoing pro- 
visions which are indicated in paragraph 3 (vii) of Document A.63, so far 
as they are applicable to British subjects of UnUcd Kingdom domicile or 
British companies incorporated in the United Kingdom, should apply in 
Burma as in India, and that the provisions of sub-paragraph (viii) should 
equally he made ap]plicablo to United Kingdom shipping^ by the substitution 
of the Words “ Burma or “ Burinan ” for British India ” and “ Indian 

6 In relation to protection against administrative discrimination it is 
proposed to adopt in Proposal 17 (c) of the Burma jMcmorandum (Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 3 J Voluino 111 

p. 70) the ainendnicnt of Proposal 18 (r) of the Indian Wliiie Ihijiei' 
suggested in paragraph 4 of the Secretary of State’s meinoraudiun. 

British subjects domiciled elsewhere than in the UmHed Kingdom 
or India. 

7. Tlie provisions to he made in respect of the protection in Burma of 
British subjects domiciled in India are dealt with below. But as regards 
other British .subjects, domiciled elsewhere in the Empire than in the United 
Kingdom, it is proposed that a similar liberty (subject, however, to the pro- 
posal in paragraph 15) to impose conditions on the entry into Bnnmi of 
such persons and to negotiate with the Government.s of tbeir co-nntric.^i of 
domicile, should be left to the Burma Legislature as it is propo.sed in jiara- 
graph 5 of Document A.08 (vide Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume IIB p. 1297), should ho lol’t tlio 
Indian Legislatures. For the disabilities and re,stric‘bion,s which in .some 
parts of the Empire are applied to Indian Britlsli subjects iiii]»ly to tlK).s({ 
domiciled in Burma no le.ss than those domiciled in other Provinces of 
British India. 

Brotection for British subjects domiciled in India and for comynnies 
iiicorpomied in India, hat trading in Burma. 

8. By virtue of Burma’s incorporation in the Indian Empire as a Proviiu'O 
of British India, suhordinato to the same Central Govennneiib as lier sister 
Proviiice.s, Indian domiciled in or originating from tlio.so oilier Provinoc-s 
constitute an important element in Burma. They number over one million 
in a total population of about fourteen millioms. Many ai'O siirvirig in 
Government depai‘tincat.s, in the Police, civil and military. Indian enter- 
prise ha.s contributed largely to tbe agricultural dcvelopmcriL of Burma and 
Indians have established in Burma commercial and trading organisations 
involving capital expenditure of many crorcs of rupeo.s wliicli arc inv(.'si<xl 
in the country. 

9. On tbe other hand, a very great proportion of the rndian population 
in Burma consists of labourers who do not intend to stay in that country 
more than a few years and who while they are there tcml to oust tlio 
indigenous labourer and by accepting lower wages to lower bis .standard of 
living. The Royal Commission on Labour in India made a strong recom- 
mendation that steps should be taken to control and restrict the flaw of 
Indian labour immigration into Burma. 

10. Further, Indian money lenders who advance money on the security 
of agricultural land and on the crops oimrate on so extensive a scale a.s 
seriously to affect in times of depression the owner.ship of the laud by Ibc 
indigenous agricultural population. Such money lenders no iloiibt fulfil a 
useful function in general; but in a country where the natural land system 
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is that of peasant proprietorship the extensive transfer of ownership to- non- 
indigenous and non-agricnltural classes is a matter which requires careful 
attention. 

11. It is no easy matter to reconcile the claims, on the one hand, of the, 
continental Indian to be protected in the position he has acquired as a result 
of Burma’s inclusion in British India, and, on the other, of the Burman to 
be protected from the pressure reckoned by so vast and so populous a 
neighbour. 

12. It is proposed to meet these conflicting claims by the application, to 
Indians in Burma of provisions corresponding generally to those proposed 
for the protection of British subjects of United Kingdom domicile in para- 
graph 3 of Document A. 68 [vide Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Beform (Session 1932-33) Volume IIB p. 1297], but modified to meet the 
particular circumstances in which the two cases differ — notably in respect 
of labour immigration, which from India is of serious importance, but 
from the United Kingdom not existent. 

13. On this basis the provisions of paragraphs 3 (i), 3 (ii) (h ) — but not (a) 
— 3 (iii), 3 (iv), 3 (v), 3 (vi) and 3 (viii) wmuld apply, genera lly, to Indians 
in Burma as to United Kingdom subjects in India, the words Burma or 
Burman being substituted for India (or British India) and Indian. The 
provisions in question, so amended, are appended to this vote. 

14. It would, of course, he necessary to qualify the protection so afforded 
by exceptions on the lines of paragraph 3 (vii). In particular an exception 
on the lines of sub-paragraph (vii) (1) (b) will be required to maintain the 
existing limitations on the rights of persons of non-Burman birth or domicile 
to compete for certain public appointments or qualify for the exercise of 
certain professions; and an exception on the lines of sub-paragraph (d) will 
he required in order to preserve to the Burma Legislature the right to pa.ss 
legislation designed to prevent the undue alienation of land, referred to 
above, from the indigenous agriculturist to non-agricultural classes, whether 
Indian or other. 

15. No protection of the right of entry into Burma is contemplated in 
favour of British subjects domiciled in India such as is proposed by para- 
graph 3 (ii) (a) for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
The right of the Burma Legislature to pass legislation restricting or imposing 
conditions on entry into Burma will apply in respect of British subjects 
domiciled in India as in respect of those domiciled elsewhere (except in the 
United Kingdom). But with a view to preventing the imposition of any 
vexatious restrictions or unreasonable conditions for the entry of Indians 
of good standing into Burma, it is proposed that the introduction of any 
legislation regulating i in migration, whether from India or from any other 
country— since difi’erentiation between country and country in this respect 
will obviously bo undesirable — should be subject to the Go-vernor’s prior 
consent. Jn case this precaution is considered insufficient to prevent 
injudicious legislation affecting the entry of Indians into Burma, it is 
suggested that the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions should indicate 
that this category of legislation is one in which particularly his discretionary 
power to reserve Bills for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure might 
be exorcised. 

10. it may be remarked that the best solution of this question, apart from 
suck provisions in the constitution Act as may be required to safeguard the 
position of the Burma Legislature, on the one hand, and of British-India 
subjects, on the other, lies in the conclusion by the Governments concerned 
of an Immigration and Emigration Convention. 
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Pi'ofessional Q'lialifications. 

17. As regards professional qualifications other than those of the medical 
profession, tlie remarks in paragraph 6 of Document A,G8 [vide 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) 
Volume IIB p. 1297] are applicable to the case of Burma no 
less than to that of India, and to the case of persons holding 
Indian qualifications no less than to those holding British qualifica- 
tions. The Governor should refuse in Burma as in India to- assonb to 
legislation debarring from the practice of their profession persons already 
practising on the strength of a British or an Indian qualification. And, 
while it should not be permissible for a person to be disabled from the practice 
of his profession in Burma merely because his qualification is <a British or 
India qualification, it would be unreasonable to prevent the requirement iu 
Burma of additional qualifications justified by special local conditions. 

18. As regards Medical qualifications it is not possible at the present 
time to indicate Tvith precision what provisions will be required in the 
Burma Constitution. Hitherto the registration of Medical practitioners in 
Burma has been regulated by the Burma Medical Act of 1913 (amended 
in 1927) which besides providing for the recognition of certain qualifications 
conferred in Burma, entitles to registration in Burma any person holding 
a qualification under the Medical Acts (i.e. a British qualification) and any 
person registered as a Medical practitioner in any province of British India. 
(Incidentally it authorises the Burma (Provincial) Medical Council to 
refuse to register any i^orson holding only a qualification conferred in a 
Dominion or foreign country which does not recognise Indian medical 
degrees). 

19. On the other hand the recently passed Indian Medical Coumnl Act 
which applies to Burma does not recognise, for the rest of India, the 
qualifications granted by Medical institutions in Burma, but provides for 
eaxdy inspection of the courses and examinations prescribed by the University 
of Rangoon with a view to framing conditions for the recognition of its 
degrees. 

2D. The existing position, therefore, is somewhat fluid, and it is hardly 
possible at present to frame proposals, for inclusion in the Burma Con- 
stitution, in relation to it. In the event of separation the position of the 
Indian Medical Council in relation to medical institutions in Burma, and 
of the successor to the present Provincial Burma Medical Council iu re- 
lation to medical institutions and Medical Councils outside Burma will 
evidently need consideration and regulation. Possibly the most convouient 
course would be an arrangement either with the General Medical Council 
or with the Indian Medical Council similar to the agreement osta))li,shcd 
between the Irish Free State and the General Medical Council in 1927. 
In the meantime no more precise proposal seems possible than that pro- 
vision should bo made in the Burma Act for the continued acceptance, as 
qualifications entitling to registration in Burma, of the British qualifica- 
tions from time to time recognised by the General Medical Council, and 
of the Indian qualifications from time to time recognised under the Indian 
Medical Council Act. If necessary, provision might i)n 7 'haps ])e innde for 
an appeal to the Privy Council in case the Indian Medical Council de- 
clined or ceased to recognise as valid for India the diploma granted by a 
Medical institution in Burma fox- Doctors, Masters, Bachelors or Licentiates 
of- Medicine or Surgery. Provision for an appeal of this kind is made in 
Section 13 (2) of the Medical Act 1886, which allows an appeal to the Privy 
Council, upon a refusal of the General Medical Council to recognise in this 
country a colonial or Indian medical qualification. Something of this kind 
could perhaps he provided if necessary to afford a means of ajjpeal against 
refusal of recognition which appeared to conflict with the Convention 
suggested above. 
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ANNEXUEE. 

pEOVisToxs IN Paragraph 3 of DocxnvtBNT A.68 [vide Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33) Volume IIB p. 1297] 
Modified to Meet Requirements in Burma of British Subjects 
Doaiiciled in India. 


General declaration as to British Subjects in Burma. 

(i) It is proposed that the Constitution Act should contain a general 
declaration that no British subject (Burman or otherwise) shall be disabled 
in Burma from holding public office by reason only of his religioiij descent, 
caste, colour, or place of birth, nor, on the same grounds, from practising 
any profession, trade or calling. 


Special prouislon for persons who are British subjects domiciled in 
British India. 

(ii) As regards British subjects domiciled in British India in so far as 
they are not covered by clause (i), it is intended, subject to what is said 
in clauvse (v), to provide a special form of protection in respect of th© 
following matters: — 


in Burma 


Taxation"’^ 

Travel and residence 
The holding of property 
The holding of public office 

The carrying on of any trade, business, occupation or 
lirofession 

against statutory disabilities based upon domicile, residence, duration of 
residence, language, race, religion or place of birth. 


Special provision for companies incorporaied in British India hut 
trading in Burma. 

(ill) As regards companies which are or may hereafter be incoiporated 
in India and trading in Burma, it is intended to prevent (subject to the 
provisions of any Immigration law and to the special provision as regards 
bounties and subsidies of clause (vii) (2) ), the imposition in Burma of any 
discriminatory taxation* or of any statutory disability upon any such 
company, if the incidence of that taxation or disability is based upon 
the place of incorporation of the Company; or 
The domicile, residence, duration of residence, language, race, 
religion, descent or place of birth of its directors, sliarehoklers, or 
Agents or Servants. 


Special provision for companies incorporated in Burma. 

(iv) In the case of a company 'which is or may hereafter be incorporated 
in Burma, British subjects domiciled in British India will (subject to the 
special provisions as regards bounties and subsidies of clause (vii) (2) ) bo 
deemed ipso facto to comply with any conditions imposed by law on th© 
Company in respect to the domicile, residence, duration of residence, 
language, race, religion, descent or place of birth of its Directors, Share- 
holders, Agents or Servants, 

Provisions for reciprocity. 

(v) It is, however, intended to provide that if any restriction, disability 
or condition of the kind, and based upon any of the grounds, indicated in 
clauses (ii), (iii) or (iv), is imposed by the law of tbo Federal or Provincial 
Governments of India (or by provisions having the force of law) affecting 
in British India Burman subjects of His Majesty or companies incorporatod 

*“ Taxation ” is intended to cover imposts of all kinds, including, e.g., 
rates and cesses. 
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in Burma, the provisions of those paragraphs ^vill not apply to any Burman 
law imposing in Burma the like restrictions, etc., based upon the same 
ground. 

Reservation of Bills whtch^ though not in form, are, in- fact, 
discriminatory. 

(vi) In addition, it is proposed that the Constitution Act shall require 
the reservation for the signihcabion of His Majesty’s pleasure of airy Bill 
which, though not in form rei:>ugnant to the provisions iiidicuLed in clauses 
(ii), (iii), or (iv), the Governor in his discretion considers likely to .subject 
to unfair discrimination any class of His Majesty’s subjects protected by 
those clauses. 

Exceptions. 

(vii) The provisions indicated above will be subject to two other foruis of 
exception or qualification: — 

Savings. 

(1) It .will be necessary to save, notwithstanding the provisions of 
clauses (i), (ii), (iii) and (iv) — 

(a) laws which exempt from taxation persons not domiciled or 
resident in Burma; 

(b) law's rules and orders in operation at the date of the passing 
of the Constitution Act (e.g. the Burma Courts (Amendment) Act 
of 1931 wiliich places, in effect, restrictions on non-Burnians in 
respect of practice before courts subordinate to the JLigli Court 
of Ilangoon); 

(o) the due operation of the Governor’s special rc'^ponsibility for 
the prevention of any grave menace to the maintonanco of iioaco 
and tranquillity; 

(d) the right to legislate in the sense indicated in the provisos 
to paragraph 122. 

Exceptions in regard to bounties and subsidies. 

(2) It is proposed that an Act, which, W'itli a view to the encourage- 
ment of trade or industry in Burma, authorises the iiuyment of grants, 
bounties, or subsidies out of public funds, may law'fully require in the 
case of any Company Jiot engaged in Burma at the time the Bounty 
Act was pa.ssed in the branch of trade or industry wliich it is S(}ught 
to encourage, as a condition of eligibility for any such grant, bounty 
or subsidy, that a company shall be incorporated by or under the laws 
of .Burma, or compliance with such conditions as to the composition 
•of the Board of Directors or us to the facilities to bo given for braining 
of Burmans, as may l>e prescribed by the Act.'" 

In the case of companies engaged in Burma in the trade in quo.stian at 
the time the Subsidy Act w'as passed, the general provisions indicated in 
clauses (iii) and (iv) will apply: and such companies will be eligible for such 
grants, bounties or subsidies equally with Burmaii Companies. 

Special provision for ships and shipping. 

It is proposed that provision on the following lines should be inserted in 
the Constitution Act: — 

Without derogation from the generality of the provisions as to 
discrimination, ships registered in British India shall not be subpoctod 
by law in Burma to any discrimination whatsoever, cither as regards 
the ship or her officers or crew or her passengers or cargo, to which 
ships registered in Burma would not be subjected in India.” 

This proposal is intended to give effect to the rccommeridaLioiis of the 
External Capital Committee’s lleport 1925. 



RECORD A. 2 (continued) 

II —Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
giving Proposals for the Future Administration 
of the Burma Railways 

INTRODUCTORY. 

]. Proposal 68 of tho Burma Constitutional Memorandum (Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III p. 68) 
suggests that under the constitution outlined for a separated Burma, the 
Burma Railways should be managed by a Statutory Board constituted on 
similar lines to the Board which it is proposed to set up in India. The 
proposals made in the following memorandum consequently represent an 
attempt to bring a scheme for the establishment of a Railway Board, drafted 
by tho Government of Burma, as far as possible into line with the scheme 
for India sot out in Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
[Session 1932-33] Volume III pp. 39 to 46, bearing in mind the differing 
cii'cumsfcances of the two cases. It should be understood that the proposals 
now put forward are of a tentative nature. 

2. The x^i'hicipal difference between the two schemes is concerned with 
tlie constitution and functions of the Railway Board, and it may be 
useful to offer some comments on these points. 

3. lb should be explained that there is a marked difference in the 
nature of tho problem presented by the railways in India and in Burma. 
In tho first jdace, as regards mileage, the State-owned lines in India 
cover some 30,000 miles, while the Burma railways cover only a little 
more than 2,000 miles. Secondly, the Indian Railway Authority will be 
concerned willi a large system of State railways operating in all provinces, 
some of them managed by the State, and others by Companies, and also 
a certain number of Company-owned linos. In Burma there is a unitary 
system of railways. Thei’e are no problems of railway inter-communication 
with other provinces, and such small separate lines as exist, e.p., the 
Burma Mines Railway and certain light railways in forests and factories, 
have not yet been brought under the Indian Railways Act. Thus, not 
only is tho problem presented by the railways in Burma a far smaller 
problem than that to be faced in India, but it is a far more compact 
problem, inasmuch as no ((uestion arises of the reconciliation and co- 
ordinntion of a. nuinlicr of possibly conflicting interests. The Burma 
railways will bo the concern of the State alone, and tlic solution of the 
jirohlem of their future management does not necessitate the ostablisb- 
menb, as is jjroposcd in India, of a Railway Authority intermediate 
between the Ii(\gislaturo and Government on the one band, and the 
executive imanagement on the other. 

4. It is tlioroforo ji-roposed in the case of Burma to establish a single 
Board of j\lanagem<Mit, which will combine in itself the functions which 
in the case of hulia it is proposed should be -shared between the Railway 
Authority iiml tho oxociitive management. Thus, in India it is proposed 
that the Railway Authority will ho a Board directing the control of all 
railways, including noii-Statc railways, but having nothing to do with their 
day-lo-diiy managemeiiij, wdieroas in Burma tho authority will more 
appro]jriatel.y be of the nature of a Board of Directors for tho one railway 
fiysloin owned by Uic State. This will enable tho Burma Board to exercise 
a more detailed control than tho Indian ]5oard, and this consideration 
explains the apparently more restricted nature of the proposals for the 
composition of the Board. In Burma it is possible to make the Agent 
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or General Manager ilie ex o^cio President of the Board, whereas in 
India it would not be practicable to make one of the Agents of the 
numerous railways President. The Board in Burma will gain an intimate 
knowledge of the internal working of the railway: it will be responsible, 
among other things, for the earning capacity of the railway, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary that persons of business and financial capacity should 
predominate in the Board. The scheme put forward provides for two 
ofiiciai members, namely the Financial Adviser and the Secretary to 
Government in the department responsible for railways. The presence 
of the Financial Adviser on the Board is necessary because of the vital 
importance of railway finance to general finance, and is in the ultimate 
interest of the tax-payer. As regards the inclusion in the Board of the 
Secretary to Government in the department which deals with communica- 
tions, a link is required between the Board and the Ministry. As in the 
Indian scheme, it is not proposed that the Minister responsible for rail- 
ways should be a member of the Board or have a vote at any meeting. 
He may however be called upon to defend railway policy in the Legi.slnture 
and to speak on proposals for a loan or contribution-; it tbereforo seems 
important that he should have a permanent representative on the Board. 
The question whether this representative should be entitled to veto need 
not for the present be decided. As in the Indian proposals the Minister 
responsible for Transport and Communications might be authorised to 
convene special meetings of the Eailway Board to discuss matters of 
policy or questions of public interest, and to preside at such mootings. 

5. It may be mentioned bore that the retention of the present Advisory 
Council is not an essential part of the scheme, and there is no need 
to provide for it in the Statute. The Advisory Council is at present 
nob a very active body, because it has no financial control. It has, 
however, been found useful, and it is inexpensive. The Board of Manago- 
ment will occupy the position of a Board of Directors of a commercial 
concern, and will deal with the management of the railways on business 
lines, having, however, so far as possible, regard to commercial, agri- 
cultural and industrial interests. The Advisory Council rci)rf*soiits the 
general public using the railways and brings to notice questions relating 
to amenities at railway stations, the needs of [passengers and matters 
of that kind. It gives the general public and members of tlie hogislative 
Council elected to it an opportunity of voiitilatiug grievances and advanc- 
ing suggestions. It is not intended that it should be alIo\vi‘d to discuss 
questions nffocting Inbonr and personnel. The Ghairman of the Advisory 
Council {Le., the Chief Commissioner and President of the Board of 
Arauagement) sboiild have the power to rule out any maLLer and decide 
whether or not minutes of the discussions should bo publisliod in tlio 
newspapers, subject to the approval of the Board of Management. Tho 
Advisory Council will, therefore, not be an authority parallel bo tlie Board 
of MnnagoTneni. On subjects discussed by it, it will advise tho Chief 
Commissioner who will either deal with such suggestions on his own 
authority or refer them to the Board. The question of the continuance 
of the Advisory Council could, however, be considered later in the light 
of experience. In any case the composition of the Council would require 
alteration in view of tho representation proposed on the Board of Alanage- 
niimt of interests now repi-esentod on the Advisory Council. The four 
Chambers of Cbmmerco^ at present scud four I'epresontatives to the 
Advisory Council, and since it is [proposed that they should appoint four 
of the non-official members of the Board of Management it is considered 
that they need no longer be represented on the Advisory Council. This 
question, however, might well be left to be dealt with by the Board of 
Management itself. 
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Notes on the Sbceetart op State’s Memorandum: in Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform [Session 1932-33] Volume III (pp. 39 
to 46). 

Paragraph 2 of the Memorandum. 

The composition of the Board has been dealt with above. As regards 
the two non-ofixcial members who do not represent the Chambers of 
Commerce, it seems advisable, in order to ensure the independent and 
non-political character of the Board, that they should be appointed by 
the Governor in his discretion. 

Paragraph 4 of the Indian Memorandum. 

The principles laid down in this paragraph including the remarks on 
the subject of defence, apply mutatis mutandis to the case of Burma. 

Paragraph 5 of the Indian Memorandum. 

As regards the method of enacting provisions for the railway authority, 
neither (1) nor (4) of the methods suggested in paragraph 5 of the 
Memorandum in the Indian proposals is appropriate in the case of Burma, 
and possibly tlie best solution would be on the lines of the second course 
there suggested. 

Sketch proposals for the future administration of the Bur?.ia 
Railways. 

1. The property in all railways existing in Burma and administered 
by the Indian Railway Board at the time of the passing of the Act 
and in all railways constructed in Burma at the cost of public revenues 
after the passing of this Act shall vest in His Majesty represented by 
the Governor, 

2. Railway finance shall be separated from geueral finance. 

3. — (a) The Railways of Burma shall be administered on business prin- 
ciples, due regard being paid to the interests of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and the general public, and to defence requirements. 

(b) Subject to (a) above the general control of policy will rest with the 
Government and the Legislature. 

4. — (a) Tlie executive control and management of the railways in Burma 
shall l)e exercised by a Board of Management. 

(h) The CJiief Officer of the Board shall be called the Chief Commissioner 
and shall be General Manager of the railways and President of the Board 
of Management, Tlie Chief Commissioner shall be appointed by tlio 
Governor acting in liis discretion, and shall receive such salary as the 
Governor acting in his discretion shall determine. " He shall carry out the 
duties from time to time delegated to him by the Board of Management, 
and may delegate such powers to his subordinate officers as may be approved 
by the Board. He shall have right of access to the Governor. He must 
bo a person having an expert knowledge of and practical training in the 
work of railways. 

(c) In addition to the President the Board of Management shall consist 
of eight members as follows : — 

(i) the Financial Adviser; 

(ii) the Secretary to the Government of Burma in the department 
which for the time being deals with the subject of railways; 

(iii) six non-official members. 

The four Chambers of Commerce in Rangoon, i.e., the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce, the Burma Indian Ohamher of Commerce, the Burmese 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, shall eacli 
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nominate one non-official member. The two remaining non-ofl&cial members 
shall be appointed by the Governor acting in his discretion. The six non- 
ofiicial members shall hold office for five years and their remiinoration for 
the first three years after the coming into force of the Act shall be fixed 
by the Act at rates sufficient to secure suitable men : and thereafter their 
emoluments shall be such as the Governor in his discretion, after consulta- 
tion with liie Government, may from time to time determine. They shall 
be eligible for re-appointment, and may be removed from office by the 
Governor in his discretion, if in his opinion, alter consultation with the 
Government, there is sufficient cause for such action. 

The Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may at any 
time convene a special meeting of the Board of Management for the purpose 
of discussing matters of policy or questions of public interest. At such 
meetings the Minister will preside. The Minister may by order require or 
authorise the Board of Management to give effect to decisions of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature on matters of policy, and it shall bo obligatory on 
the Board of Management to give effect to such decisions. 

No Minister or Member of the Legislature shall be eligible to hold office 
as a member of the Board till one year has elapsed since he surrendered 
his office or seat, and if a member of the Board becomes a member of tlie 
Legislature, or holds any interest in any railway contract in Burma he 
shall be deemed to have vacated his seat on the Board. No person may 
be appointed as a member of the Board who has personally held a railway 
contract, or has been concerned in the management of companies holding 
such contracts, within one year of the termination of the contract, 

5. The Board shall be responsible for the proper mainbeiianco ami 
efficient operation of the railways of Burma and shall so adjust rates, fares 
and other charges as to meet th© necessary outlay on 

(i) working expenses, including maintenance, renewals, bonus, 
interest on provident funds and provision for gratuities admissible to 
staff; 

(ii) depreciation (calculable on such scale as may bo aj)provcd by 
Government) ; 

(iii) interest on existing and future caxntal and any oilier fixed 
charges, 

with due regard to the provision of a surplus for apijropriation, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph 6 below, to the railway reserve fund. 

6. After meeting from receipts the necessary outlay specifiod in ])aragraph 
5 above, the surjjlus will be disposed of in such manner as may bo agreed 
upon between the Government and the Board of Management under a 
scheme of apportionment running for a period of not less than live years. 
Ill the event of such agreement not being reached the decision will lie with 
the Governor in his discretion. In the event of a dispute as to the adequacy 
or otherwise of the allowance to be made in respect of renewals and de- 
preciation the Chief Audit Authority shall be the deciding authority. 

7. Revenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Government, 
wliich will in turn submit them to the Legislature, but these estimates will 
not be subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the need for a eon- 
tribubion from general revenues, a vote of the Legislature will bo reiiuiretl. 
The programme of capital expenditure which is to bo financed from loans 
by the Government and proposals for the construction of now lines, in 
whatever manner they are to be financed, .will be submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval by the Legislature. The Government may, however, 
empow^er the Board of Management to incur capital cxpciiditiiro subject to 
conditions to be prescribed. 
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8. Subject to the powers of the Grovernor in the exercise of his special 
responsibilities, and subject to the safeguarding of the rights of all officers 
in the service at the time of the establishment of the Board of Management, 
the Board is empowered in consultation with the Public Service Com- 
mission to regulate by rules and by general or special order the classification 
of railway services and methods of recruitment, qualifications for appoint- 
ment, conditions of service, pay and allowances, provident fund benefits 
and pensions, gratuities, discipline and conduct of those services, in 
making such rules or issuing such general or special orders the Board shall 
be subject to the control of the Government of Burma. All other rules 
required for the efficient conduct of railway administration shall be made 
by the Board of Management subject to the control of the Governor acting 
in his discretion. 

9. The Government shall have power to make rules not inconsistent with 
the Act regarding the powers and functions of the Board, the maintenance 
of and payments to and from the depreciation and reserve funds, and the 
ini’estmcnt of surplus monies pertaining to the Funds. 

10. The Board of Management will at all times furnish the Government 
with such information as Government may desire, and will publish an 
Annual Beport and Annual Accounts. The Accounts will be certified by 
or on behalf of the Auditor-General. 

11. Should any question arise involving a conflict of interest between the 
various authorities responsible for railways, waterways and roads, as com- 
petitive moans of transport, a Commission will be appointed by the Governor 
to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned and to rei3ort, with 
recommendations, to tlio Government, whose decision shall be final. The 
Commission shall consist of one independent expert of the 'highest standing 
and experience in transport matters, with whom will be associated, at the 
discretion of the Governor, two or more assessors. 

12. Maxima and minima rates and fares shall be fixed by the Board of 
Management, subject to the control of the Government. Any individual 
or organis.ation having a complaint against the railway administration in 
resj)ec;t of any of the matters which may, at present, be referred by the 
liailway Department to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, may have 
their matter referred, under such conditions as the Government may pre- 
scribe, to an Advisory Committee to be appointed by the Government 
Bolbre thf3 Coveniment passes any order on a recommendation of the 
Advis(jry Committee it shall consult the Board of Management. 
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Tho MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 


Chairman. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: The busi- 
ness this afternoon is a general discus- 
sion of the issue of Separation. I should 
suggest that the Committee hears a series 
of statements from tlio Delegation, and 
that both the Committee and the Dele- 
gates should as far as possible avoid by 
question or otherwise interrupting these 
statements; and, after the statements 
have been coinplctcd, that we should 
undertake a general discussion of the 
question. 

U K\j<iw Din. 

My Lord Chairman, niy Lo^rcls, Ladies 
and Cenilcmon : It is the general wish 
of my brother Delegates that I should 
open the deliberations on this question 
of Separation and anti-Separation. At 
the very onset, I wish to make myself 
clear. Any opinions I hold, any views I 
put forward, any feelings or sentiment I 
express, are my own as a Burman, and 
as a Delegate they do not reflect the 
views of the Government of Burma, of 
which I iwas a Member a few weeks ago 
only. As I siibraitte-d to you yesterday, 
my Lord Chairman, this question of 
Separation and non-separation has been 
discu.ssed on the floor of the Legislative 


Council of Burma and discussed almost 
threadbare. The Reports of those dis- 
cussions tvere submitted to you com- 
pletely and as the issue is not so com- 
paratively broad, I may be pardoned if 
I repeat some of those arguments before 
yon to-day. It has been said in respon- 
sible quarters even that the Burmese 
people were not in a position and were 
not able to decide for themselves on this 
question. I venture to submit, my Lord 
Chairman, that this is far from being 
correct. ^Ye are very decided in our 
opinion; we are fixed in our aims and in 
our desires. Perhaps those who do nob 
enter into our spirit, into our feelings, 
probably do not follow us as we want 
them to, and if this afternoon 1 could 
give you a glimpse of our ideals, of our 
aims, of our aspirations, I should con- 
sider myself justified for having under- 
taken this long journey of 7,000 miles 
with an English wunter at its end. To 
enable you to understand us I should 
like to place before you two fundamental 
considerations. On those two funda- 
mental considerations tho whole of our 
aims and our entire desires are based. 
The first is that the Burmese are a nation 
and a people. This may sound obvious, 
but from the literature that was sup- 
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pli&d and piled upon us, and from the 
cursory glance I had over that literature, 
1 came to the conclusion that at 'least 
the Indian Delegates did not quite 
realise that. When I say we are a people 
and a nation, I distinguish our people 
from that of India in this respect: India 
is a very big continent. The Bengalis, 
for instance, cannot claim themselves to 
be a nation or a people. Every little 
community, every member of a sect or 
religion, will remain in a watertight 
compartment as it were. Therefore, their 
only way of political emancipation is 
by way of a Federation of these different 
watertight compartments, whereas Burma 
is d liferent. Every Burman remembers, 
and cherishes that memory, that lie is a 
member of a whole. The second funda- 
mental idea is that every Burman re- 
members that not very long ago, only 
47 years ago, he had a King of his own; 
his nation was a nation that had an 
honourable seat amongst the family of 
nations. His songs, his lyrics, his folk- 
lore pre.ss him on to that, remind him of 
that fact, and the great idea of his life 
is to strive on so that be may gain to 
that status, so that lie may form a sepa- 
rate unit, so that be may form one poli- 
tical entity. It never enters into his 
mind, not even in his dreams, that he 
wO'Uld form a unit, a minor unit of a 
great Federation of different peoples. 
Those arc the fundamental ideals, hopes 
and aspirations of Burma, If that is 
so, one would naturally ask, why do 
you not want to be a separate unit 
yoiirself when you have got the cliauco 
now.P My answer to that, my Ijord 
Chairman, is this; Because our ideas 
are so fixed, our desiire to form a sepa- 
rate unit so ardent, our hopes of 
attaining that unity are so great that 
we are prepared to sacrifice that for the 
present moment, if we find that the 
•ways and means offered to u.s of attain- 
ing our ideals do not come up to the 
standard which we have set up. That, 
I venture to submit, my Lord Chair- 
man, is the beginning of the anti- 
separationist League and ideals. “ If 
that is so,” it may be asked, “ why did 
you then 18 months ago start this move- 
ment P ” As I submitted to you we had 
our doubts, we had our fears and those 
doubts and fears were shared not only by 
us but by the Government of Burma 
itself. May I invite your attention to 
the despatch of the Government of 
Burma dated the 13th August, 1930? 


The Government of Burma expressed 
those doubts and fears in this 
language ; “ The Government of Burma 
could not possibly agree to separa- 
tion on any other terms, and they 
trust that His Majesty’s Government will 
see fit to set at rest any doubts that 
may still exist on the subject. They 
attach importance to the point, for the 
allegation is frequently made in that 
section of the Public Press of Burma 
which is opposed to the recommendation 
of the Statutory Commission that the 
British Government .will seize the oppor- 
tunity of separation to reduce Burma to 
the status of a Crown Colony.” Those 
were the doubts and fears of the Gov- 
ernment of Bui'ina. Those were the 
doubts and fears which I sliared fully 
and which prompted me to start this 
anti-separationist League, 1 may in- 
form you, my Lord Chairman, that I 
stood for election on the Anti-Separa- 
tionist card. Without any organisation, 
without any political organisation or 
funds, the Anti-Soparationists came in; 
half a million voters stood by them and 
urged them to go on forward. At that 
time we had only the statement of the 
Ilighb Honourable. The Prime Miiiistor 
W'ith regard to wliat is going to be our 
future, Tho.se doubts wore further 
fttrcngthoiiod wbcni 1 recall to niy mind 
the little incident the Burma Dologato.s 
had at the Burma Bound 'J’ablo 
Conforenoo. 0n<‘ of ilio Burma Dele- 
gates (he happonod to bo an English- 
man) expressed the hope that any 
political advancement made to India 
would apply to Burma; lie was promptly 
ticked off and he was told that what was 
held out to India wa.s jiieaiit for India 
and need not necessarily apply to Burma. 
That increased our fear.s. That ex- 
pressed the opinion as put forward }>y 
the Government of Burma. It .was at 
no time contemplated, as I submitted, 
that wo would form part, a small unit, 
of a groat Fodoratioii. At the very 
beginning when we started tlii.s move- 
ment nearly 18 months or 20 months ago, 
some of the })apers described us a.s 
“ Federationists.” We immediately re- 
pudiated it — that we were not Fedora- 
tionists but that wo were anti-sopara- 
tionists on the basis of the Constitution 
as outlined by the lligbt Honourable The 
Prime Minister, At that time I would 
ask you to bear in mind that wo had 
before us only the statement of the 
Right Honourable The Prime Minister: 
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the Indian question had not been dis- 
cussed. Although it had been to 
a certain extent discussed, yet it 
had not been announced what India 
was going to bo provided with. 
Remembering all these facts our 
policy was that we would wait and see 
what was going to be given to India. 
You will notice, niy Lord Chairman, 
from the Resolutions and from the 
discussions that were made in December 
last year, when this first quG.stion was 
put to us, WG felt, and I still think we 
rightly felt, that the choice given to 
us was extremely narrow; not that we 
did not understand the implications, hut 
we thought to ourselves: We will ex- 
press our own desires and our own 
wishes instead of aiuswcring the ques- 
tions put to Uis. That is the reason why 
we passed that Resolution unanimously; 
that was tho opinion of the whole of 
Buniiii. If I may repeat in substance the 
Resolution passed by us on that occasion 
it comes to thi.s, three points : First, 
that wo would oppo.se separation on tho 
basis of tho Constitution as outlined to 
us: that we would continue to oppose 
separation unless and until we got both 
at tho Centro and in the Provinces the 
same amount of responsibility as is 
granted to tho Indian Provinces. Wo 
would further emphatically oppose 
Federation with India nnle.ss we get cor- 
tain terms and conditions. One of those 
terms and conditions wa.s tlie right of 
60 (ic.s.si(>ii. The riglib of secession at that 
time to iiiy miiul was a very .small item, 
but llio greater considoratious that 
■weightai wiLli nui at that Limn were liiian- 
cial rigliLs, fiunucial jusbno.ss, rights 
which wore du<! to us as a part of tho 
Indian Federation, ]jut tliowc rights were 
duo to u.s hucaus(' of tho peculiar pasi- 
tiou wo 0 (;(!upy in ivsjjocL to India. Those 
wore th<i tbreo princij)lc.s wiiicli wo 
(‘inni(;iato<!. You will further uotioo, my 
.Lord Cfiairuiau, that on the .sm)nd occa- 
sion when the ficdiboraiions worn mafic 
harring uiywelf ilu’ro wa.s no discusision at 
all on i'lii.s r|i!('slion of separation or nou- 
.sejuj ration. Since then, time has 
(vhangid; things have boon made clearer 
to ns, a»id one .would naturally ask : 
“ What is your opinion to-day? No 
<Iouht, probably, you were infitilicd in 
1930, 19.31 and tho beginning of 1932, to 
hold tho oiiiuioii yon did, but how about 
it now? ” T should like to put tho pre- 
sent po.sition in these words. I cannot 
do better tlian by referring to a statc- 


nicut of the Right Honourable the Secre- 
tary of State for India made in the 
Heuso of Commons on the 20th March, 
3933, with this one little addition: “ To 
put it summarily : the same range of op- 
portunity and function that it is proi 
posed to devolve in India either upon the 
Federal Legislature or the Provincial 
Legislatures is in the case of Burma to 
be devolved upon the Burma Legisla- 
ture ; the same subjects that in India are 
proposed to be reserved to the Governor- 
General would in Burma be reserved to 
the Governor, and the same special re- 
sponsibilities that in India are to be im- 
posed on the Governor-General or the 
Provincial Governors, as the case may be, 
will in Burma be imposed upon the 
Governor. That is a statement in general 
terms, and inevitably there will he some 
modifications and differences in detail due 
to the differing circumstances of the two 
cases; but, broadly speaking, the two sets 
of propo.sals do correspond closely enough 
to comply fully with the statement made 
by my predecessor in this Hou-se on the 
20bh January, 1931, that the prospects of 
constitutional advance held out to Burma 
as part of British India will not be pre- 
judicod by a decision to separate, and 
they correspond so closely as to satisfy 
also, I should have thought, the stipula- 
tion made by the Burma Legislative 
Council in its resolution of the 22nd 
December for the immediate transfer to 
popular control of at least the same 
moasLire of responsibility, and the same 
subjects and powers, as will be trans- 
ferred to popular control in the Indian 
Federation both at the Centro and in the 
Provinces.” 

Thi.s staleincnt cleared away some of 
the doubts, some of the fears ; it clears 
the atmosphere, but there i.s still one 
little one loft to my mind, and it is this; 
Yes, VO will get it now. Ho%v about 20 
years hence? Will wc got the same ad- 
vancement that India will get during 
that period? That is not yet clear. That 
is one of the fears, and one of the doubts, 
l^robably iu the course of the discus, sion 
on the coii.stitutional aspect of the 
problem that question will arise, and 
probably we sbnll be in a position to dis- 
cuss that matter, but, in tho meantime, 
I should like to .say that our hopes and 
our aspirations arc that wo should form 
a separate unit, one political entity, an 
equal partner in that groat common- 
wealth of nations known as the British 
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Empire. Witii these words, my Lord 
Ghairinan, I would close ray remarks. 

V Ba Pe. 

My Lord Ohairiuan, I am very glad to 
hear the remarks of my friend U Kyaw 
Din, who stood at the last election in 
opposition to us as an anti-separationist. 
I am glad that he 'has now come to the 
same view as ourselves, that separation 
is the salvation for the country. 

X7 Kyaw Din : No. 

U Ba Pe. 

He is out for the same status, namely, 
a separate unit, not as a province or 
unit of Indian Federation, but a sepa- 
rate unit of the British Empire on the 
same footing as those self-governing 
Dominions like Canada, Australia and 
others. That is to say, he is a sepa- 
rationist. Being a separationist I en- 
dorse his remarks as regards the senti- 
ment of the Burmese people on this ques- 
tion. Until 1885 iwe were a nation on 
an equal footing with other nations in 
the East. The sentiment of the Burmese 
people still cherishes that position. By 
accident Burma is i)lacod in the Indian 
Empire to tho great financial and mate- 
rial loss of the Burmo.se people. As a 
part of the Indian Empire we sec every 
day we are handicapped in all ways. 
Wo suffer in finance, in economics and 
other aspect.s of our life. We have for 
this reason been asking to ho separated 
from India, as far as I remember, since 
1885. As a matter of fact, tho first move 
for separation was made by the Indians 
tliemselves hy the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1885. We have heon agitating 
for the separation, but up to 1928 or 1929 
neither the Burma Government, nor the 
Government of India, nor tho British 
Government would give a fair hearing to 
our request. Fortunately the Indian 
Statutory Comm i.^s ion which visited 
Burma somewhere in 1928 or 1929 came 
to our rescue, gave prnniincnco to our 
legitimate aspirations and gave an autho- 
ritative, if I may say so, statement of 
the ea.se in their report. )Since then the 
separation quo.stion ha.s been to the fore 
in the whole of Burma, but, as pointed 
out by my friend U Kyaw Din, there 
is a section of people in Burma who have 
been influenced by the writing.s in Burma, 
to the effect that Burma would suffer if 
she were separated from India. Another 
matter about which the Burmese people 
were very much troubled was the posi 


tion which Burma, supposing she were 
not a Crown Colony, would attain in the 
future after separation. Fortunately 
these points have been more or less 
settled, and we have now only one course 
left, and that course is to accept sepa- 
ration and work on the consideration of 
a constitution for a separated Burma. 
1 may say in Burma there is no Burmaii 
who can be classified as a Federalist, 
that is, for perpetual and unconditional 
federation with India. There i.s no Bur- 
man with that view- There may bo a 
few Indians who believe in the federa- 
tion, but all the indigenous races in 
Burma are dead against entering the 
Indian Federation perpetually and un- 
conditionally. My friends of tho anti- 
separationist camp, they too, if I may 
say so, are separatiouists and not Fed- 
eralists. The only difference between us, 
the separatiouists proper, and the anti- 
separationist, is a difference in method 
and not in objective. We are out for the 
same o-bjective, Dominion status, ojiJy 
!we differ in method. Tlio difforoneo 
between mo and my friend, Dr. Ba iMaw, 
is the difference between Mr. Cosgrave 
and Mr. de Valera. So our aims arc 
the same. The method, of course, is 
different. But tho difference in methods 
is due to uncertainty ns rogard.s Burma’s 
future after separation. Binco tlio.so un- 
certainties have been renmv<'il, 1 should 
think there would have boon only one 
method, and the method that is followed 
by us so far. I can quote ad nnuaearn 
from the speecho.s of my friend.s Dr. Ba 
Maw, U Kyaw Din and U Cliit Illaing 
in support of my .statcinont that they are 
separatiouists a.s ourselves, except Limb 
they differ from us in methods for obtain- 
ing tho same objective. 

I may say we regard this question of 
separation and federation as formally 
settled in Burma, a.s there is no Ftul- 
eralhst, and the uncertainties that led 
my friends to form thtdr auti-so])arii- 
tioni.st League wore al.so cloan.'cl up by 
the statement made by the Bight Honour- 
able the Secretary of State for luflia. 
On thi.s question of separation versus 
federation, I do not tu.’nk tlicro need be 
much more said. I do not think any 
one of the Dclogato.s will diflV'r fiajiu ino 
when I .say that once the constitution 
that is to bo given to Burma i.s one more 
or less in lino with our aspirations, tho 
question of separation or fculcration will 
die a natural death. I do nob think I 
need waste the time of the Committee 
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much more on the point. I think I have 
indicated it sufficiently to sho.w that there 
is no difference of opinion as far as this 
question of separation is concerned. We 
are out here for separation, and I am 
sure my friends opposite will also sup- 
port mo in this aspect. 

U Chit Blaing. 

My Lord, as a Member of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, as a man who 
had, from the start of the dyarchical 
institutions in Burma, non-co-operated 
with the Dyarchical Council, up to the 
time I was invited to the Burma Round 
Table Conference, I had been a non-co- 
operator for the past ten years. Only as 
an instance, on this separation question 
I had to co-operate with Government and 
took part in the Round Table Confer- 
ence simply because the question of 
principle of separation of Burma from 
India had been discussed at the first 
Indian Round Table Conference with 
three Delegates sent by the Burma Gov- 
ernment, all of whom are separationists, 
and none of the non-separationists were 
made parties to the Delegation. As 
President of the General Council of 
Burmese Associations I had to cable 
to the first Indian Round Table Confer- 
ence for not allowing us to take part in 
the Conference. Afterwards we were in- 
vited to the Burma Round Table Confer- 
ence. 

At the Burma Round Table Conference 
only four or five of us stood as anti- 
separationists, and requested the Con- 
ferencG to refer the matter of separa- 
tion or federation to the people of 
Burma. At the end of the Burma Round 
Table Conference the Prime Minister was 
good enough to refer the question of 
federation or separation to the elec- 
torate of Burma, with the constitution 
outlined by him for Burma, if separated, 
and also the result of the two Sessions 
of the Indian Round Tablo Conference. 
The Prime Minister’s statement, and 
the result of the two Sessions of the 
Indijiu Roinul Tabic Conference were 
pul)lisliocl ill English iind in Burmese by 
the Burma Covoniirient and distributed 
in tliniisands and thonsands to the people 
of tlio doctorates of Burma. This is 
rno of the specimens of it. {Producing 
mmp.) This is a Burmese copy and an 
English copy. As the Committee knows 
full well the Burmese can read and write 
more than any Indian race, and 
especially when the Burmese copies are 


given to them they can understand the 
contents of them. On the strength of 
these publications wherein is contained 
the result of the two Indian Conferences, 
the Burma Round Table Conference and 
the. speech of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Burma in the Legislative 
Council as to how the voting should be 
done, this was all well known to the 
people, those being distributed by the 
Government. Statements have been 
made in Burma as well as in other 
places that there have been misrepre- 
sentations as regards the terms of 
secession, the terms of federation and all 
that. These are not contained in the 
Government papers that were distributed 
to the people. Those were the things 
that occurred to the Members of the 
Burma Legislature in December, 1932, 
over a month after the election. The 
election was on the 9th November. 
On the 9th of November there was 
nothing about secession before the elec- 
torate. There was nothing about condi- 
tional Federation before the electorate. 
Before the electorate there was only the 
statement of the Prime Minister, the 
Burma Round Table Conference, and the 
two Indian Conferences, and they were 
all known to the people when they voted. 
Anti-separationist candidates secured 
over five lakhs; that means over half a 
million votes, while the separationists 
secured 270,000, just a little over half 
the votes secur^ by the anti-soparation- 
ists. That was the result of the election. 
IT Kyaw Din has stated to the Committee 
that he was an anti-separationisb. Since 
he became a Minister under the Burma 
Government. I believe he has burned 
Fedcrationist now. So if such somer- 
saults are to be considered now in the 
light of their position or in the light of 
their change of views, would not it be 
dangerous to say, “ What was the result 
of the election? ” The result of the elec- 
tion was tliat there wore more anti- 
scpar.ationists than separationists. There 
wero 42 anti-separationists in the 
Council as a result of the elec- 
tion ; 29 separationists and nine 

neutrals. That was all known and 
that was all clear to the Burma Govern- 
ment and to the British Government, too. 
In fact, the figures were all given clearly 
in the Burma Legislative Council when a 
Momber of the Council asked the result 
of the elections at various representa- 
tions, and that was given. Therefore, I 
submit to this Committco that His 
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Majesty’s Government has given a pledge 
to the people of Burma that their desire.s 
— ^their rotes — will weigh in respect of 
separation or Federation, and did not say 
one single word in reference to the 
Burma Council’s Resolution. They just 
left it to the electorate of Burma, the 
people of Burma, and did not say it wa,s 
to be decided by the decision of the 
Burma Council. In the course of five or 
six weeks after the election what was the 
result.? As it has already appeared, as 
in the instance of some friends here, too, 
some auti-separationists became separa- 
tionists or conditional separationists. 
That had nothing to do with the elec- 
torate. The electorate have decided by a 
large majority that they prefer to 
federate according to the terms given by 
the Prime Minister, and that is the deci- 
sion of the electorate of Burma. [ sub- 
mit that should he binding on the people 
of Burma and should he sufficient for the 
British Government to act upon. If, by 
some unfortunate or fortunate things that 
happened, some of the anti-separationists 
became separationists in the course of six 
months or a year, if that were to be 
taken as the deciding factor, T think in 
another six months or a year there will 
be more separationists in Burma than 
there were over a year ago. That 
would be becau.so separationists have the 
advantage, especially in Burma, so far 
as their connections with Government are 
concerned. Aiiti-.sepnrationi.sts have been 
considered in the eyes nl the Burma 
Government to he almost aivti-Brifcisli. 
That might be comsidorod rather strange, 
but it is a fact, all the same. In fact, 
as soon as I got the invitation of the 
Joint Select Committee to coino to 
England, I wanted to .start at once almo.st 
and tried to coino here, “ No,” they 
said, “you must go at a certain time; 
you must travel in a certain way; you 
must not travel by a non-British line,” 
I was asked, further, as to why I wauled 
to come earlier, and as regards how 
allowances wore to be given to me, and 
so forth. This is tho unfortunate posi- 
tion of anti-separation ists in the eyes of 
the Burma Government. P«articularly so 
in this respect, because the Burma 
Govornmonths position so far has boon 
in favour of separation right through. 

As regards IT Ba Pe’s statement that 
there is no Burman Federation ist in 
Burma, that depends entiroly on how he 
defines Foderationists. The British Gov- 
ernment has given us only two issues to 


answer. When I happened to be Presi- 
dent of the Burma Legislative Council 
for eight days there was only one reso- 
lution that was put up, and that was a 
resolution for separation. No other 
resolution was put up; and I said, “ If 
you have any other resolution, put it.” 
There was none, so I asked the Member 
who put forward that resolution to move. 
He said he did not w^ant to move. The 
result w'as, I had no other course b<ut to 
do my duty and to ask them whether 
they had any amendment to move. Then 
amendments were put in. When amend- 
ments were put in I said the amendments 
were not in order, and they Avere dis- 
satisfied and they moved a resolution of 
non-confidence against me. That shows 
— and it will be shown now — that there 
arc only tw’o alternatives open to the 
Burma Legislative Council or to Burma 
—either to separate or to federate. If 
you want to separate you must separate 
on the Prime Minister’s statement. If 
you want to federate you must federate 
on the Prime Minister’s statornont. No 
other conditions can be added, neither 
can the two alternatives be modified. 
That was my view as Council Pi'osidont, 
and I expressed it, and I submit that 
was a proper and correct view. Now, it 
has boon proA^cd by tho Docombor Reso- 
lution of conditional federation and con- 
ditional {separation. Tlie British Gov- 
ernment said: “No, this is nob tho way 
you should have pub it and that is am- 
biguous.” What .1 submit is, that wo 
have only two courses upon, cithor to 
separate on ilio terms of Llio Prime 
Minister’^ statement or to federate on 
tho tenu.s of tho Prime Minislor’s .state- 
ment. There is no otlmr course. We are 
asked to take only one of them. Tako 
Olio of tho tAvo. Ho Avo tried our best in 
tho April-May vScssioii. U Ba Maw and 
myself i)ut forward our ri'suluiiou on tlie 
lines of the Pnmiier’s statfunont. Tho 
debate Avoiit on. Wo Avero aslo'd how 
long it Avoiild, tako. AVo said it would 
take 12 days. That was the 'natural 
course of events. But, tlunigh the rulos 
in tho Council gave a .speaker 30 minutes, 
tho spoocdios wore kingtlKund to four 
hours, five hours, and 10 hours, Avith tho 
result that, Avhen the twelfth day came, 
tliero Avas no emd of it. U Avas talked 
out. That was the April-May Hession, 
Then when the sehoine for Burma was 
presented to this Coinmittco and a copy 
was isenb to Burma for tho consideration 
of the Burma Logislatlvo Council, avo 
again put forward our amendment to tho 
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proposed Constitution, and that was 
that, of the two alternatives, we would 
rather take the federal alternative. That 
amendment was thrown c^ut by the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, up to this day, the 
Burma Legislative Council win. Those 
who were against separation were not 
given the right to give their own opinion 
to prove that we are in favour of fede- 
ration on the terms of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Statement, because of these hitches 
and obstacles that were put in our way. 
That is the position of affairs in the 
Burma Legislative Council. What I 
would submit, finally, to the Committee 
is that we are only sent here to offer 
to confer with this Committee, not as 
representatives of various parties j we 
wore not elected by the peoijle to present 
their views here, Dut we were only 
selected by the Burma Government, and 
we have come and we are presenting our 
own views, and that is not binding on 
the people, because we have not the 
mandate of the ]ieople to speak as such. 
But what I would submit to the Com- 
luittee is that the people have already 
given their votes as an electorate to the 
question of separation or Federation on 
tho 9th November, 1932, on the lines as 
given by the Premier and about which 
pamphlets have been widely distributed 
in all parts of Burma in Burmese as well 
as in English; therefore, I submit that 
tho decision is binding upon the people 
of Burma as well as upon the British 
Government .and this Committee to main- 
tain that that is the decision of the 
people of Burma. With these woids 1 
leave the matter in the Committee’s 
hands- 

JJ Thein Maung. 

My Lord Chairman, I beg to take you 
as briefly as possible through the his- 
tory of the demand for separation and 
to -discuss at the same time first the 
reasons for the demand; secondly, the 
question as to whether there has been 
.any change of public opinion as regards 
separation; thirdly, as to what have been 
the causes of the apparent change in the 
public opinion, and lastly as to what 
appears to be the only course open now. 
Shortly after tho well-known announce- 
ment of tho 20th August, 1917, was made 
by tho Secretary of State for India, the 
Burmese people held public meetings and 
resolved that Burma should be separated 
from India. As a matter of fact, strong 
Delegations were sent to wait upon the 
Secretary of State for India and the 


Viceroy in connection with the people’s 
demand for separation from India, I'he 
demand then was so intense that the 
Indians in Burma felt that they should 
not interefere. My honourable friend, 
Mr. Tyabji, who is here as a member 
of the Delegation, moved at a meeting of 
the Burma Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee in 1916-17 that the question of 
separation was one for the people of 
Burma to decide. That was a question 
in which Indians could not interfere. The 
result of the agitation in favour of 
separation in those days, my Lord Chair- 
man, was a paragraph in the Eeport on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms popularly 
known as tho Montford Report, being 
a Report of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford — I am referring to para- 
graph 198 of that Report. They say: 
“ We have not included Burma in our 
survey except in so far as while tho Pro- 
vince .remains part of the Indian polity, 
it is necessary to provide for its re- 
presentation in tlie Central Government. 
Our reasons arc that Burma is not India. 
Its people belong to another race, in 
another stage of political development, 
and its iproblems are altogether different. 
(For instance, the application to Burma 
of the general principles of throwing 
open the Public Service more widely to 
Indians, would only mean the replace- 
ment of one alien bureaucracy by 
another.” The Burmese people also 
sent two deputations to wait on the Sec- 
retary of State for India in connection 
with the proposed Constitutiona,! Re- 
forms in the years 1919 and 1920, and 
in those days the people were unani- 
mously in favour of separation, and the 
deputations presented v'hat was then 
called a monster memorial demanding 
the separation of Burma from India. 
The Joint Select Committee on the Gov- 
erumonfc of India Bill, 1919, also left 
out Burma to begin with for separate 
treatment. I am refeiTiug, my Lord 
Chairman, to the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, paragraph 8. They say, 

“ There remain certain other topics 
which do not conveniently fall within 
any particular clause. The first of tho.so 
is tho treatment of Burma, and after 
hearing evidence, the Committee have 
not advised that Burma should bo in- 
cluded within the scheme. They do nob 
doubt but that the Burmese have de- 
served and should receive a Constitution 
analogous to that provided in this Bill 
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for their Indian fellow subjects. But 
Burma is only hy accident part of the 
responsibility of the Governor-General of 
India. The Burmese are as distinct from 
the Indians in race and language as 
they are from the British.” That was 
in the year 1919-20. As I have submitted 
before, my Lord, •Chainnanj the Burma 
deputations urged for separation accord- 
ing to the mandate that had been given 
by the people of Burma unanimously; at 
the same time they had to fight in 
those days against certain Constitu- 
tional schemes which were popularly 
known then as the Craddock Schemes: 
those schemes having been set up in 
rivalry to the reforms proposed by the 
Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. We did not succeed in those 
days in our agitation for separation, as 
our attention was constantly diverted 
hy the struggle against the rival scheme. 
"With reference to this my honourable 
friend, Dr. Ba Maw, who is a Member 
of the Delegation and who is a very pro- 
minent leader of the auti-separationists, 
observed in the Burma Legislative 
Council: “We all know that 10 years 
ago, 15 years ago, and as every separa- 
tionist Member of the House will admit, 
even 20 years ago, when Burma was 
clamouring unitedly with one will and 
with one desire For separation, the British 
Government never condescended to lend 
its ear to that cry.” My Lord Chair- 
man, here is an admission that we have 
been united, 10 years ago, 15 yeans ago. 
20 years ago, with one will and with one 
desire in our clamour, as lie puts it, for 
separation. Since then, my Lord Chair- 
man, the Indian Statutory Commission 
under the Chairmanship of tho Bight 
Honourable Sir John Simon has visited 
the country and the Government of 
Burma submitted a Memorandum on 
separation to that Commission, sotting 
out all the points in favour of separa- 
tion, all the grounds that have been 
urged by the people of Burma from time 
to time in support of their demand for 
separation. They pointed out in the 
course of that Moraorandum first that: 
“ Sufficient consideration has not boon 
given to the special circumstances and 
needs of the Province by tho Indian 
Legislature and by the Government of 
India.” Secondly, they poiinted out 
that “ the representation of Burma in 
the Indian Legislature has been too weak 
to exercise any influence in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ” and they say “ from the 
nature of things Burma has not and never 


can have any effective voice in shaping 
policy in * the Indian Legislature.” 
Thirdly, they pointed out that “ the dis- 
abilities of Burma are already beginning 
to assume a more positive form; it was 
becoming increasingly evident that 
Burmese interests sometime.^ diverged 
very considerably from those of India,” 
and they referred to the policy of di.s- 
criminating protection that hn.s been 
adopted by the Government of India 
much to tho detriment of Burma, They 
mentioned the protection of the Indian 
steel industry, the paper industry, and 
they also referred to export duties on 
rice, hides and skins, and in this connec- 
tion they ended up hy observing that 
“ The interests of the two countries have 
already begun to diverge and clasho.s are 
likelj^ to become more and more froqnent, 
and it is inevitable that when there i.s a 
clash the interests of the .smaller <;onntry 
must go to the wall ; the smaller couiilry 
must be overshadowed by th(,^ largnr. 
Indeed, there is a danger that our indi- 
viduality will be submerged.” Then, tho 
Government of Burma went on to point 
out that caste is the one vital structure 
which Hinduism has dealt her and that 
it is the negation of everything that con- 
stitute.s a nation and that the.so diflicnl- 
ties do not exist in Burma. Tho Bur- 
mams, they .say, in fact, approximate far 
more c]o.scly io the oi'd inary conception 
of a nation than tho Indian.s and the 
Constitutional p’rohlom, if so]>aratod from 
that of India, is at once reduced to man- 
agcahlo proportions and bocomos f.ar 
simpler. Then, they ]>rfK*(.‘ 0 (lt‘d to ])oint 
out that separation would unabhi Burma 
to cut hor.self free from many porploxitie.'i 
which need not really concern her. 
Then, they also pointe.d out that Bur- 
mese contributions to tho Central Govern- 
ment were unduly heavy and that though 
tho incidence of taxation ])er hoad of the 
population is heavier iu Burma than in 
any other Province the Province is still 
the most undeveloped part of British 
India. Then, they concltidcd by saying 
that the closer British India approachca 
to responsible Government tho Ic.ss justi- 
fication there is for a position in which 
Burma is included in British India for 
reasons of administrative convenience. 
They supplemented their grounds for 
separation in a separate note, a note on 
the financial settlement effected by the 
Meston Committee. In that Memoran- 
dum, my Lord Chairman, they pointed 
out how badly Burma has fared under 
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the various financial settlements with the 
Government of India, and they pointed 
out that the Burma taxpayer is making 
a contribution of a very substantial 
amount for the benefit of India. There, 
in addition to the export duties on rice, 
hides and skins, they referred to the un- 
fairness of excise duties on petrol and 
kerosene oil, and the income tax. They 
summarised the position in this para- 
graph — paragraph 41 of the Memoran- 
dum : “ The picture which is outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs is that of a 
Province in which the incidence of both 
Central and Provincial revenue is far in 
excess of that in other Provinces; which 
furnishes Central revenues that, in com- 
parison with those furnished by other 
Provinces, are increasingly large ■ and 
rapidly expanding-, in which is levied 
Provincial revenue that, though large 
and containing receipts of heavy amount 
not levied in other Provinces, is in com- 
parison with Central revenue inelastic; 
and in which Provincial expenditure has 
in recent years expanded with groat 
rapidity. This expansion has been occa- 
sioned, not only by the conditions com- 
mon to all Provinces undor a reformed 
system of Government, but also by the 
absence in Burma of the standard 
of material and administrative develop- 
ment which had been, attained in other 
provinces.” The Statutory Commission, 
ray Lord Chairman, heard evidence and 
travelled very extensively .in Burma, to 
see whether there was a genuine public 
opinion in favour of separation. This is 
what the Commissioners themselves say 
in Volume I of their Report at page 77 : 
” The Statutory Commission has visited 
Burma, and taken evidence there; it has 
travelled, by rail and by water, consider- 
able distances, and has taken the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what it could, both of 
the village life and of the industrial 
enterprises of that country — the oil fields, 
the great port of Rangoon, the former 
capital Mandalay, and some other towns 
in the Irrawaddy Valley. We must 
endeavour to bring home to the British 
Parliament and the British people in 
iwhat the difference between Burma and 
the rest of India essentially consists,” 
and then they proceeded to adumbrate 
their points about the difference between 
Burma and the rest of India. Then, my 
Lord Chairman, in their Report the 
Statutory Commission stated ; “ We 

have come to a definite conclusion that 
nothing but the most overwhelming con- 


siderations could justify the continued 
retention of Burma within the Govern- 
ment of India.” I am quoting from the 
report at page 184. Their reasons for 
the recommendation are, firstly, that there 
was a strong demand for separation ; 
secondly, the Constitutional difficulty of 
giving Burma a suitable place in any 
Centralised sj'steni ; and, thirdly, diver- 
gence of interests between the two 
countries. They actually referred to the 
discriminative tariff policy and instances 
in which the interests of Burma had been 
overlooked by the Government of India. 
I submit, my Lord Chairman, that all 
these reasons given by the Statutory 
Commission for separating Burma from 
India are sbill valid. Incidentally T may 
point out that both the Government of 
Burma and the Statutory Cominissiotj 
recognised that there wore anti-so]>ni’a- 
tionista or, rather, so-called anii-sopara- 
tionists, and tliny gave their ex- 
planations for the cxistGiic‘0 of 
such persons; for instance, the 
Governiueiib of Burma in ils Moniornn- 
duni on separation, at paragraph 3, 
observed: “Some Rurnuni political 

leaders holieve that by maintaining the 
connection botweon Burma and India, 
Burma will get pelf-governmiont more 
quickly than if it stood alone; but oven 
these politicians desire merely to post- 
pone the question of separation and no 
one in Burma believes that the Barmans 
will acquiesce permanently in being 
governed by a self-governing India. If 
so, ultimate separation is merely a ques- 
tion of time,” Then the Statutory Com- 
mission also observed at page 184: ” We 
ourselves have little doubt from what we 
saw and heard in Burma that so far as 
there i.s public opinion in the country it 
is strongly in favour of separation; that 
among thinking Bnrmaiis the great 
majority desire separation immediately, 
and that it is only the elements which 
derive their political inspiration from 
corresponding Indian sources that would 
postpone separation, for they holieve that 
Burmese political progress may bo 
hastened by a further period of associa- 
tion with India.” My Lord Chairman, 
the observations are still correct that 
those who style themselves as anti-sepa- 
rationists are really not aiiti-scpara- 
tionists, in the sense that they would 
join the Indian Federation uncondi- 
tionally without an intention of seceding 
therefrom. They are only holding out 
in the hope that they might got a better 
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Constitution by remaining for some years 
more in the Indian Federation. The 
recommendation of the Statutory Com- 
mission was that Burma should be sepa- 
rated from India immediately and that 
an announcement to that effect should 
be made immediately. The Burma Legis- 
lative Council welcomed the recommenda- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Legisla- 
ture of Burma passed a Resolution in 
favour of separation on the 18th Febru- 
ary, 1929j just to give the assurance to 
the Statutory Commission, although that 
assurance was hardly necessary, that it 
!was the genuine desire of the people that 
there should bo separation from India, 
and on the 9th August, 1930, the Burma 
Legislative Council passed a Resolution 
thanking the Royal Statutory Commis- 
sion for having recommended separation 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of Burma. Tho Governmenb cf 
Burma alsO' supported the recommenda- 
tion, ami the Government of India in 
their despatch on the Report of tho 
Statutory Commission also accei^ted sepa- 
ration in principle. I am referring to 
page 83 of tho despatch. At page 84 
thereof the Government of India say : 

We endorse tlie view expressed by tbe 
Commission that so far as there is public 
opinion in Burma it is strongly in favour 
of separation. Wo support in principle 
the proposal that Burma should now be 
separated. We accept tho view of the 
Commission that there is nothing to be 
gained by postponing separation to any 
later .stage in the Constitutional growth 
of British India. If separation he 
accepted in principle, the present re- 
vision of the whole Ooiistitutiou of gov- 
erniiicnt in British India supplie.s the 
appropriate occasion for making the 
change.’^ 

Then, my Lord, we cniuc to the Indian 
Round Tafjle Conference, and your Lord- 
ship will roinoin))cr that there was a Sul)- 
Coramittee No. IV dealing witli Burma, 
and that Goininittee rectommondccl separa- 
tion, and that recommendation was noted 
at a full meeting of . the Tndiaii Round 
Table Couferonco. 

While I am dealing with tho Indian 
Round Table Conference, my Lord, might 
I refer your Lordship to an observation 
made by Lord Reel at page 19G of the 
proceedings. His Lordship ohserved : 
“ I spent some little time in Burma last 
January, One always gains much more 
from personal observation than from any 
number of blue books. My experience 


was, during the weeks I spent in Burma, 
that there was an extraordinarily strong 
and widespread desire to be separated 
from the Indian Empire.” My Lord, 
here is a statement corroborating the re- 
port of tiio Statutory Commission on 
personal observation. 

Then, ray Lord, we come to what 
appears to me to be the ilnming point 
in the history of tbe demand for separa- 
tion. The All-India Congre.ss at Karachi 
in April, 1931, resolved, as pointed out 
at page 4 of tho sketch on Constitutional 
Developments in Burma : “ This Con- 

gress recognises the right of the people 
of Burma to claim separation from India 
and to establish an independent Burman 
State.” What is important is in the 
rest of the resolution “ or to remain an 
autonomous partner in a free India with 
a right of separation at any timo they 
may desire to exercise it.” 

Mr. Imac Foot: Wlinb date wn.s that, 
did you say? 

U Thein Maung. 

That is March-April, 1931. That ^\'a8 
the turning point. There is a definite 
statement that the Indian Congress was 
prepared to recognise the right of BUirma 
to secede from the federation at any 
time, and that offer was rciioatcd in ill© 
course of tho Budget clobuto in tho Iinlian 
Legislative Asserniily on tho 17th iRarch, 
1032. As stated at page 5 of tho Skclcli 
on Constitutional l)eveloj)mentB tho 
generally expressed opinimi wUvS bhab no 
obstacle should he placed in th(‘ way of 
allowing Burma to decide eithcj- fur 
separation or for federation: tliob a de- 
cision of Burma to enter the Fcfloration 
should not be irrevocable, and that th© 
question of separation at some future 
-date .should not he ruled out. My Lord, 
the Re.selution ])fis.sed at the AJl-jndia 
Congro,s.s at Karachi was absolutely ]ien- 
ofhcial so tho .seal of aulboj'ity was ])ub 
on it hy the Indian Legislative Assc'inhly 
in March, 1932. I sidiniit, my Lord, 
that what was done then has been tho 
real cau.stj of the apparent change in 
public opinion. 

U Oh it lUavng H(ja,r, hear I 

U Thchi 

My honourable friend, U Chib Hlaing, 
actually say.s hear, hoar, at this stage. 
1 am glad that bhcrohy ho i.s admitting 
by implication the correctno.ss of my 
ob.servabion.s. Your Lordship will see 
that this discussion in this IjCgislativ© 
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Assembly Tvas some months before the 
general election. The result w?is that 
the country was told in the course of the 
election campaigns that there would be 
this right to secede from the Federation 
at any time at the will of the people of 
Burma. My Lord, may I stop here for 
a moment to discuss the attitude of the 
Indians by way of explaining the resolu- 
tion passed at Karachi and the trend 
of discussion in the Legislative Assem- 
bly? As the Government of Burma have 
pointed out in the " Views of Local 
Government on the recommendations of 
the Indian Statutory Commission, 1930,” 
on page 306 : ” The Indian community 
naturally regards separation with dis- 
like. For obvious reasons they would 
prefer that Burma should remain part 
of British India, and also no doubt 
partly as the result of recent disturbances 
in Rangoon, they look forward to sepa- 
ration with some apprehension.” 

The Goveniment of India also in their 
despatch at pages 82 and 83 looked at 
separation from a purely Indian point 
of view. They observed at page 82 that 
“ it woold not be safe to accept at 
present the Commission’s finding that 
separation could fairly be effected in such 
a way as to do no financial injury to 
India.” Again they observe a little 
lower down on the same page : “ It 

would still bo necessary to assess the 
economic effect on India of a separated 
Burma,” So my Lords see that the 
approhemsions of Indians in Burma were 
to a certain extent shared by the Gov- 
ernment of India also. Having regard 
to the apprehensions of Indians over the 
question of separation there can be no 
wonder that there should bo this resolu- 
tion passed at the All-India Congress 
at Karachi, that there should be this 
(jfl'er iniulo in the (‘nurse of the Budget 
Dohato ill tlm L<!gislativc Assembly. 
However, in i'airno.ss to a certain section 
of Indians who are so ably led by luy 
honoui-ahle friend Mr. Tyahji, who is on 
this Delegation, I rnnsL refer, my Ijord, 
to anotlu'r pas.sage in ilu*. Local floverii- 
inonL’s views on page 3<)r». ^I’he Covodi- 
iiient of Burma ohservi! : “ .'\s far as llio 
Govern imnih of Dni-ma am n.ware Lhe 
attitmh.' of thinking Incliaiis resident in 
Burma, i.s quite cor reel . They recognist'd 
that if Bnrmsms generally, after fidl 
consideration of tlie issues iuvolvcal, de- 
sire that Burma should ho separated 
from India, that desire, shoidd he acceded 
to unless it can ho demonstrutod that 
2a 2 12 


for financial, military, or other reasons 
separation is not a practicable proposi- 
tion. Most of them recognise, too, that 
it will be difficult to establish a caveat 
of this kind in face of the recent con- 
clusion of the Commission, and it is 
probable that they will concentrate 
mainly on securing protection for their 
interests in the new Constitution of 
Burma.” The same views were given 
expression to by Mr. Tyabji in the 
Burma Legislative Council. He said : 
“ I stood for election on the neutral 
ticket on the understanding that I would 
not cast my vote either for separation or 
federation, and after the question was 
decided, that I would do my best in the 
interests of Burma and for the con- 
stituency which I have the honour to re- 
present. I decided, Sir, to take up this 
attitude not this year for electioneering 
purposes, hut since 1916-17, when at the 
Burma Provincial Congress Committee I 
had the honour to move a resolution 
stating that it was for the Burmese 
people to decide ^whether they would 
separate from or federate with India. 
The Indian National Congress, at many 
of its sGs.sions, has passed similar resolu- 
tions, and the great leaders who have 
come from India, amongst xvhom was 
Mahatma Gandhi, stated to the Indians 
in Burma, that in their opinion, the 
Indians should bo neutral on this ques- 
tion. This position of neutrality, Sir, 
has been generally accepted for many 
years, so much so that in this Council, 
almost on every debate on the separa- 
tion question, the Indian Members have 
taken up a neutral attitude. Therefore, 
Sir, I represent that party of Indians 
living in Burma which, though claiming 
the full right of citiKonship, forgo that 
right on this issue voluntarily and gladly, 
to uphold tho principle.s of self-deter- 
mination for smaller nations. If tho 
Buruioso people docidci in effect to 
soparatt' from India, I would tell this 
lloiiso that India as a w'liolo (of course, 
there will l)f> dissentients, tSir) will nob 
fficl aggrieved. They will wish Burma 
godspeed to her (le.stination and to her 
(Icsircfi goal and to that liberty which 
is tlui birthright of every nation.” 

IMy Lord, a.s I was submitting to yonr 
Lordship, there was an indncenK'iit lu'I-d 
(Uit by the Indians by their resolution 
at the Karaclii Congress and by bho dis- 
cussion ill the Li'gislativo As.sembly. 
'rhor(3 was an inducement held out to 
Burma to join tho Federation, with bope.s 
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of secession with a better Constitution 
in the near future. I submit that in- 
ducement has warped. Hence the 
apparent change of public opinion. In 
addition to that inducement, there was 
general dissatisfaction with the suggested 
Constitution for a separated Burma as 
‘Outlined hy the Bight Honourable the 
Prime Minister at the end of the Burma 
Round Tabic Conference. I submit, my 
Lord, that those are the real reasons for 
the apparent change in public opinion. 
Then there came the General Election, 
of which my honourable friend U Chit 
Hlaing has spoken at some length. I 
only wish to say, in reply, that at the 
General Election the right of secession 
was taken for granted. 

U Chit Illaihg: No. 

U Thein Maung. 

My friends say No. 

U Chit lilaing i Where is it.? 

U Thein Mnvng, 

But I know for a fact that in the course 
of the electioneering campaign tho right 
of sece-ssion was referred to as a matter 
within practical politics, and for their 
anthorifcy tlioy gave the resolution of the 
Karachi Congress and tho di.scussion in 
the Legislative Assembly. They also told 
the country that necessary modification 
of the Indian Constitution to suit the 
conditions of Burma could be obtained. 
They also dilated 03i the defects in the 
Constitution that had been outlined for 
Burma hy the Prijue Minister. In addi- 
tion to this, there was tho Indian in- 
fluence, or rather the infiuenee of that 
section of the Indian Community iwMch 
was against separation, making itself 
felt during the General Election. In this 
connection, my Lord, I beg to refer to 
the Report on the Administration of 
Burma for 1931-32, page 10. There the 
Government of Burma observed : “ The 
Indians formed an association known as 
the Burina-IncTian Association, for the 
purpose of protecting their interests in 
Burma, and tliey are currently believed 
to have given financial assistance to some 
anti-sepai'utionist leader.s.’f So my Loid. 
Chairman, tho result of the General 
Election was affected by the proposition 
that there would be this right of secession 
at our pleasure at any time, by the pro- 
position that suitable modifications in the 
general Constitution would he made for 
Burma, and the general dissatisfaction 
with the Constitution outlined for Burma 
also had a good deal to do with the result 


of the election. But what was the deci- 
sion given hy the people of Burma in 
the General Election? My submission 
is that they simply decided they were 
not prepared to accept the Constitution 
as outlined by the Prime Minister for a 
separated Burma. That is the only 
reason why there should have Leon these 
resolutions of the Burma Legislative 
Council, which would at first sight appear 
to you to he perfectly meaningless, hut 
read in the light of my submissions, your 
Lordship will see at once that all tlicse 
resolutions in the Burma Legislative 
Council are unanimous in opposing un- 
conditional Federation and in demanding 
a better Constitution for separation. 

Now, my Lord Chairman, we come to 
another stage, at which wc have to con- 
sider w'hethor Burma should be separated 
from India or federated wdth it. As ob- 
served by His Highness the MuhnTiijab of 
Alwar at the Indian Bound Table Con- 
feroTice, page IDfi, and in tho Simon Com- 
mission Report, if tliere is anything 
omphalic, anything definite, it is about 
tho separation of Burma. The Commis- 
sioners .say: ‘‘Wo come to the definite 
conclusion that nothing hut the most 
overwhelming considerations could jnstily 
tlie oontinned retention of Burma within 
the Government of India.” Now, tho 
question before ns is whether it can he 
said that there are overwhelming con- 
siderations for the retention of Burma 
within the Government of India. In 
other words, the question is; Has thore 
been a genuine change of public opinion 
as regards separation? Has it veered 
round in favour of Federation? j .sid)- 
mit, my Loixls, that tho answt'r is No. 
As pointed out hy my lionourable friend, 
U Ba Po, there is no one who is really 
an anti-separationist in Burma. In this 
connection, if J may (|iioif my lioiioiirahio 
friend, U Ba jVfnw again, he said in the 
Burma Legislative Coiimn’l : “ Tliere 's 
at present a groat deal of discussion re- 
garding tho actual meaning of the term 
‘ anti-separation.’ iSovoral pGf>i)lo in tho 
House as well as outside have tried to 
give all .sorts of meanings to tln! iorm. 
I personally liave })cen subjected to the 
mo.st scurrilous attacks for iny definition 
of it. There arc actually influcnccM ouL- 
sklo the House as well as insirUi working 
to commit a fraud on the country by mis- 
using the term ‘ anti-separation ’ and 
giving it an extremely litoral rnenning in 
order to make ‘ anti-separation ’ moan 
unconditional and perpetual Federation 
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with India. In these eircnmstancGs, Sir, 
T consider it is extremely important for 
the purpose of a proper and fair discus- 
sion that the House should know the real 
meaning of this term. Sir, that meaning 
is in those Jubilee Hall resolutions that 
is the definite voice of the anti-separa- 
tionists of Burma, and any. meaning that 
goes beyond the Jubilee Hall resolutions 
is a betrayal.” My Lord, you have got 
the Jubilee Hall Meeting referred to by 
Dr. Ba Maw at page 6 of the Sketch of 
Constitutional Developments in Burma. 
My honourable friend, Dr. Ba Maw, later 
on in the same speech admitted that the 
Jubilee Hall resolutions are nothing more 
than an attitude of protest, and as for 
my honourable friend, U Chit Hlaing, 
and the party that he leads, they are not 
anti-separationists in the real sense of 
the term either. TJ Chit Hlaing said in 
the Burma Legislative Council on the 
16th December, 1932: “Another matter 
on which I wish to speak is the allega- 
tion by the honourable Finance Mem- 
ber that I am a perpetual Federa- 
tionist. I do not know from where he 
hoard this. Since the time separation 
came to bo talked about, three or four 
years ago now, I said that we should 
federate with India only when we could 
get what we wanted, and also at the 
Jubilee Hall Convocation on 12th July, 
at which T was the Chairman, I declared 
that Federation with India would only 
bo agreed to provided we get what we 
wanted. It does not mean jocrpetual 
Federation, hut Federation only when 
we get our demands. I do not mean un- 
conditional Federation as mentioned by 
the Prime Minister.” Then, he again 
obsoiwecl, on the 22nd December, 1932, 
“ Some say that they are not permanent 
Federationists; no, there is none. There 
may have been misunderstanding. So 
far as that is concerned, I personally have 
no mind to federate permanently. I do 
not entertain such an idea now nor shall 
I do so in future. Far bo it from me to 
have a desire to federate permanently 
with India. I have no intention of 
federating permanently even with the 
British Government. I have said this 
not only here but also at tho Burma 
Bound Table Conference,” So, my Lord, 
tho position remains that there is not a 
single Federationist in Burma; vec are 
all unanimous in favour of Separation. 
The difference between us is only as to 
the question of time. We sc-parationists 
say that Burma should be separated now, 
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but the so-called anti-separationists wish 
to remain in the Federation for some 
years, hoping that they would be able 
to get out of the Federation in the near 
future with a better Constitution. That 
is the only difference between us. My 
Lord Chairman, what I regard as the 
key to their attitude can be found in 
the speeches of my honourable friends 
U Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba iMaw. For 
instance, XJ Chit Hlaing said in the 
Burma Legislative Council on the 22nd 
December, 1932: “ In my opinion, if the 
British Government have a real desire to 
separate Burma from India they should 
give her a Constitution superior to the 
one outlined for India.” My Lord will 
see at once that there is here a little 
confusion of ideals. We agitated for 
separation; we sent deputations in 1916, 
1917, 1919, 1920, and so on; wo asked 
for separation; but, when separation is 
held out to us, U Chit Hlaing thinks 
that it is the desire of the British Govern- 
ment to separate Burma from India, and 
acting on that assumption, he says: “ If 
the British Government have a real do- 
sire to separate Burma from India they 
should give her a Constitution superior 
to the one outlined for India.” Then, 
to come back to my honourablo friend 
Dr. Ba Maw, there being only two anti- 
separationist parties, one led by XJ Cfiiit 
Hlaing and the other by Dr. Ba Maw, 
as regards the right of secession. Dr. Ba 
Maw said, on the 21st December, 1932, 
in the Burma Legislative Council: “My 
opinion is that this threat regarding tho 
right of secession is absolutely illegal and 
is contrary to all the promises given to 
U.S by the British Government. If tho 
British Government insists on maintain- 
ing that attitude, if it insists on de- 
claring that the right of secession will 
not ho a subject for- di.scussion at any 
Conference, then I do say it will be abso- 
lutely mseless for us to enter into .any 
such discussion, becau.se it w'ill end in 
failure. Governments and Scorctarie.s of 
State in their clays of briof authority 
may make solemn declarations, but hi.s- 
tory proves that Govcrmneiit.s have been 
known to fall, and polio ie.s change <‘Von 
in an unchanging East. Tlic, iSecrotary of 
State may malke a certain declaration, 
hut that declaration i.s not iininutahlo ; 
it can alter w'ith a change of (ilovern- 
raent or a change of policy, so our final 
position a.s regards tho riglit of secession 
is this: We refuse to admit that thi.s 
right does not exist; wo claim that it i:j 
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,an inherent right that no law can 
alienate. 'We say that if Burma enters 
the Indian Federation it will be on the 
basis of a contract among the Federat- 
ing units. We denj’ tlic right of 
the British Government to interfere 
in an.Y mutual arrangements among the 
Federating units, and wo deny that there 
can be any statutory enactment refusing 
u« our rights. All that wo ask is that 
our rights to enter tlio Indian Federa- 
tion, and by this right of entering also 
to secede from it, should be giren formal 
and statutory recognition in our future 
Constitution. If no such recognition 
were given, this would not prevent us 
from still claiming it. As I have 
already mentioned, Indian politicians 
have expressed their attitude towards 
the right. TJ Soe Nyun has road out 
certain passages, but I say that those 
statements m(3rely reflect a certain section 
of Indian political opinion. U Soe Nyun 
even will not claim that tlio statements 
he lias road out reflect the whole mind 
of political India. Those islatements 
wore made some time ago.’^ »So, my 
Lord will see that in spite of announee- 
monts by tho K<ight Honourable the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, iny honourable friend, 
Dr. Ba Maw, and his Party still believe 
tliafc there would be this right to secede 
from tho Federation at any time. They 
were ohviou.dy relying on the Karadlii 
Resolution, observations made in the 
Legislative Assembly, and as regards 
opinions expressed by some Indian 
leaders, they say that they do not repre- 
sent the whole mind of political India, 
and, if they do, there might be] a change 
of opinion in favour of secession. My 
Tjord will see that they were really hoping 
against hope with reference to' the right 
of secession. Then, Dr. 13a Maw again 
ooserved, in the course ot the same speech 
“ U >Soc has tried to alarm the 

Houso by reading out statements re*- 
^?arding tho tremendous difficulties that 
Burma is likely to meet, if and wdicn it 
contemplates leaving the Indian Fede- 
ration. I admit that tho difficulties will 
be tremondous, but U 800 Nyun must 
also remember that those difficulties are 
no more tremendous than the difficulties 
that he and I and all of us will meet in 
trying to achieve full responsible Gov- 
ernment.” So, my Lord, Dr. Ba Maw, 
the leader of one anti-separationist party, 
still believes in the right of secession, 
and he also made it clear in the course 


of the same speech that he was not for 
unoonditional Federation. He said there 
should be financial adjustments on a con- 
tract basis; that a separate debt account 
for Burma should be kei>t by the Guv- 
eniment of India so that there would 
be no difficulty as regards accounts when 
Burma wanted to secede from the Fede- 
ration. He also said that Burma should 
have compensation in some form or other 
for the protective duties that bad been 
created for tho bonefit of India. He 
further observed that evci’y Bunuose sub- 
JcMit should be in Burmese band.s unices 
a case is dofinitoly made out in favour 
of the Central Government and sug- 
gested rccoiisidoration of the division of 
subjects into Central and Provincial for 
the benefit of Burma. 80 , my Tjovd sees 
that the anti-se]>aratiunisLs uro holding 
out against separation on tho Constitu- 
tion as outlined by the Prime iMiiiister, 
because they still beliovo that there 
w’ould be this right of soco.ssion. 
They still beliuvo that they woukl 
have the support of Indian loaders 
when tliey wanted to leave tho Federa- 
tion; but, jny Lord Chairman, amongst 
tho papcz‘.s that were jilaced Indore us 
since our arrival, wo have found records 
of statoinent.s made by tlic Members of 
the Indian Delegation to- this Joint 
Soleot Committee on ibo riuesfion ir)f 
separation or Fodcraiion, and those 
statements make it porfec.tly clear thab 
the Indian leaders are nob prepared to 
concede any right of secession to Burma. 
That being so, and since there is no one 
ill Burma who is willing to federate vvilh 
India unconditionally and permniieiilly, 
my submission is that wo need nob 
go on to discuss tlu) nbher cnndiLif)ns 
which w'cro stipulated for by Dr. Ba .Maw 
for Federation. The ])osition now is 
that hopes amused by the Karaclii Con- 
gress and the Jnrliaii Logislabivo 
Assembly have now been ])rovcd to Ixi 
false, and oj)positioii to iinermditional 
and ])oi'niaiieut Federation is nnaniiiious. 

I am glad to isubniib to niy (iOrd that if 
there bo any unanimity in this Delega- 
tion it is the unanimity in o;pp(}Mitig un- 
eoiiditional Federation, and since eontli- 
tional Federation wibli jnodifieatiozis of 
the Indian CoiisLitntion to suit tluj con- 
ditions of Burma and tlni ]3nrinf‘se jjeophj 
are impossible, 1 submit tlmt the only 
alternative, tho only conr.se that is now 
open, is separation. My Lord Chair- 
man, separation will raise the sbatus of 
Burma politically and financially. Burma 
will profit to the extent of about 3 crO'res 
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of rupees every year. In this connec- 
tion, a reference may be made to the 
sketch on Constitutional developments at 
page 12 and the Report of the Statutory 
Commission, page 187. Furthermore, 
after separation, Burma will have fiscal 
autonomy and will be able to enter into 
trade agreements. In this connection, 
both the Governments of India and 
Burma have rocogniised the desirability 
or necessity of a trade convention be- 
tween India and Burma, and when 
Burma is free, she may be inclined to 
enter into trade agreements wdth coun- 
tries like Ceylon, and others, since she 
is bound to Ijenefit by such agreements, 
and after separation the Burmese 
people [will be enabled to preserve their 
own race, for example, by regulating 
immigration, and, if Burma be separated 
now, the Indian Constitution, which has 
to be so ovenly balanced on account of 
the varying interests and factors, will 
not he disturbed in the future. In this 
connection, I wish to refer to page 5 of 
the sketch on Constitutional develop- 
ments whore the Secretary of State for 
India has pointed out : “ Apart from the 
fact that the admission of any such right, 
that is the right to secede, would he a 
negation of the whole idea of Federa- 
tion, secession would be objectionable on 
account of its effects on such important 
and delicately adjusted matters as the 
distribution of representation in the 
Indian polity and in the size of the 
Federal Legislature. Moreover, seces- 
sion by Burma after an interval would 
reopen at that stage the whole question 
of the Constitution of that country, the 
settlement of which would still remain a 
matter for determination by His 
Majesty’s Government, and this is a 
contingency that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to contemplate.” 
I submit, my Lord Chairman, that in 
the interests of Burma and also of India 
the British Government’s provisional de- 
cision in favour of separation might he 
endorsed. The aspirations of the people 
of Burma are two-fold : First, to be 
a separate unit in the British Common- 
-vvealth, and, fiecondly, to have full re- 
sponsible Government, with the status of 
a Dominion. Separation wdll satisfy one 
of the aspirations and wc hope that the 
other aspiration might he satisfied to a 
very large extent on the advice and re- 
commendation of this Committee after 
we have discussed the Constitutional Pro- 
posals. My honourable friend, U Kyaw 
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Din, observed that he is satisfied for the 
present, but he has his own doubts as to 
the future. He is afraid that the Con- 
stitutional progress of Burma in future 
might be impeded on account of her 
separation from India. 

In tliis connection I am prepared to ac- 
cept the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India in the House of 
Commons. He said: '‘They” (that is 
the Government) “ wish it to be under- 
stood that the prospects of constitutional 
advance held out to Burma as part of 
British India will not be prejudiced by 
this decision, and that the Constitu- 
tional objective after separation will re- 
main the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible Government in Burma as an in- 
tegral part of the Empire.” I hope, my 
Lord, that in regard to separation this 
Committee’s recommendation.? avould 
dispel all such doubts as may be enter- 
tained by my honourable friend, TJ Kyaw 
Din, and people like him, and that it 
should be made perfectly clear, for in- 
stance in tlie Proclamation inaugurating 
the reforms, tliat separation of Burma 
from India should not in any way im- 
pede her constitutional progress towards 
full and responsible Government. That 
is all I have to submit, my Lord. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

My Lord Chairman, I realise that I 
have a somewhat difficult duty to per- 
form, and, before I proceed to its per- 
formance, I wish to restore this discussion 
to reality and, for that purpose I wish 
to make three preliminary observations. 
My Lord, we who have come from Burma 
have adopted a peculiarly Burmese 
method in our election campaign as well 
as in the interpretation of words. As I 
listened to my honourable friend, IJ Thein 
Maung, I realised tho tremendous diffi- 
culty that My Lord and tho Members 
of the Commitbeo will nieet in evaluating 
the various terms and coming to a 
proper finding on the most important 
issue from our point of view. For this 
purpo.se, my Lord, I hope you ,wm 11 allou’’ 
me to make three preliminary observ^a- 
tion-s. The fir.sb observation is that 
if this di.sciission is not to bo fruit- 
less (if we are to render any assistaufio to 
the Members of this Committee) we must 
define the terms ” .separation ” and 
“federation”, and give my Lord and 
other Members of the Committee the 
Burmese meanings, the meanings tliat 
we have attached to tluj terms “ separa- 
tion ” and “ federation ”, and the iway 
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in which we have used those terms in our 
last general election. The second observa- 
tion which I .wish to mate, with my 
Lord’s permission, is that, as I read the 
meaning of this invitation that the Com- 
mittee .was kind enough to issue to me, 
we have been nominated by the Govern- 
ment of Burma not to express our o-wn 
individual opinions, but to express the 
opinions, feelings and convictions 
(whether they are right or whether 
they are wrong) of the masses of the 
people whom we represent, and from 
this strict point of view I do feel — I 
may be wrong, my Lord, or I may be 
right; it is for the Committee to say 
the final word — that we are not here 
appearing to place before my Lord cer- 
tain learned arguments, but to render 
my Lord and tho Members of thi.s Com- 
mittee assistance by placing before them 
all the real facts, the real feelings, 
whether they are right, or A\'hether they 
are wrong, of the masses. 

In this sense, my Lord, in short, I do 
submit that it is our duty to assist my 
Lord and the other Members of the Com- 
mittee to roach the real mind of the 
country apart from all this logic 
chopping. 

Tho third point that I wish to make is 
this : The supporters of separation up to 
this point have dwelt in a very lofty 
and noble way on ultimate aspirations. 
I do wish to save the discussion from 
what I beg to .submit would amount to an 
analogy to the present Iri.sh morass. I 
do wish to submit, niy Lord, that we aro 
here to help my Lord and the Members 
of the Committee to consider a very 
limited and a very practical question, 
the question being that two alternatives 
.are offered to Burma — separation on 
the basi.s of tho Prime Minister’s pro- 
posed constitution, and federation on 
the basi.s of tho White Paper, Therefore 
I will not indulge in dreams that we 
all know have led to disaster in other 
parts of tho Emi)ir(i, hut I will try to 
adhere to realities, and to jn'esent my 
ca,se in a ]3ractieal way apart from talks 
of old Burmoso King.s, apart from talks 
of Burma’s iiidtqjomlenco and things of 
that sort. 

In this connection, I must say, with the 
greatest respect to my friends XT Kyaw 
Din and IT Ba Pe, that the value of their 
statements to my mind is absolutely 
vitiated by the fact that they have based 
their entire case for separation on dreams 
of an independent Burma. 


Any analysis, or any attempt to go 
beneath the surface of that argument, 
will reveal their real mind, namely, that 
separation to them means an indepen- 
dent Burma, a Burma that can develop 
her nationhood, that can raise ideals that 
are absolutely contradictory to any ideal, 
however lofty, that the British Empire 
can present to us. Therefore, my Lord, 
T do wish, first of all, to clear the air a 
hit and to say that we are here, as far 
as I understand the terms of my invita- 
tion, to assist this Coiumittoe in aiuswer- 
ing a certain specific, a certain con- 
crete issue, namely, as between two 
alternatives separation on the basis of 
the Prime Minister’s con.stitutinn, and 
federation on the basis of the White 
Paper propo-sals for India, what vvill 
Burma choose .p 

Now, my Lord, U Chit Hlaing has 
dwelt somewhat on the historical aspect. 
He has tried his very best to create a 
historical background to this discussion, 
and, as I have already submitted, my 
Lord, I feel that it is my duty to a.ssist 
the Members of this Committoo to 
understand the Burme.so situation. We, 
my Lord, live and work and think in a 
country which is 8,000 miles awuy. Our 
terms of thought are not the English 
terms of tlioiighfc. Wo hav'c intorijreted 
certain words in our own w.ay. TJ Thein 
iMaiiiig, with absolute skill uikI .absolute 
honesty, lias presented to tho Committee 
the interpretation of “ Fecloratiou ” as 
an ideal, but what U Thciii Mauiig has 
thought fit not to inform tho (tmi- 
mittoe about is tho idea of separation 
as it oGcuns to the nvf'rage HurmeMi 
mind. U Thein jSraung dwelt at very 
great length upon the porsi stout 
■attempt to obtain separation in days 
past. Ho thought it ju'oper to read out 
a certain passage from the six-ech lluit 
I made in the Burnm L('gisl:U ive (tmii- 
cil. X do wish hi: liad ])roc<‘<'(h‘d a, hi! 
further, because that would lun-e Jielprsl 
my [joid and oihur IVImiilKM'.s of tho 
Coimiiittco to understand what really 
■R-as ill my mind at the tinuj that 1, 
made timt staiemmit. I gO' fiirtber, 
that it i.s tlic liitl.c'r jiart that gives •(■he 
real iiioaiiing to ruy sLateimuit, and IF 
Thein Mauiig thought, lit lo suppress, 
that parlieulur latter jmrt of my 
statement. 

Chairman: Will you give tho date of 
that reference so as to connect it with 
the other? 
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Dr. Ba Maw. 

Ifc is the speech that I made in the 
December Session of the Burma Legisla* 
tive Council, my Lord, at page 258. I 
go- further and, say: It is remembered 
that Burma in the days of its political 
youth asked for separation, and for not 
much else, and it is to be separation, but 
on British terms and not on Burmese 
terms. I do realise the fact that -when 
our political life began in Burma we 
began in a very crude and unsatisfactorj^ 
way. I do admit, my Lord, that in those 
days, for which we Members of the Dele- 
gation admit no responsibility, Burmese 
politicians, if we may compliment them 
with that term, asked for separation 
and nothing else. But, my Lord, poli- 
tical thought, even in a remote country 
like Burma, has evolved, and I will 
prove its evolution from the statement 
made by the recognised separationist 
leader, U Ba Pe. In the Burma 
Legislative Council on the 11th August, 
1930, three motions were considered, and, 
in speaking in connection with those 
motions, U Ba Po, as the leader of the 
People’s Party (U Ba Pe’.s position is ad- 
mitted as the leader of the separationists 
in Burma) said this: “ We have three 
motions now relating to constitutional 
issues in some form or other. The first 
was the question of separation, and this 
motion was passed the other day. The 
nest one was the appointment of a Com- 
mission which was passed a few minutes 
ago.” May I explain here, my Lord, 
that the Commission refers to the well- 
known Simon Commission — “ and the 
third is the present motion on Dominion 
status under discussion. All these three 
motions are inter-related, and, if Govern- 
ment is keen on one and opposed to the 
other, it will not suit the wishes of the 
Members of this side of the House. 
Either accept all the three, or reject 
them. Separation without Dominion 
status is of no value to us.” U Thein 
Manng very abruptly stopped at the first 
stage of tlie evolution of the idea of 
separation, but I am referring to a state- 
ment made in the Burma Legislative 
Council by the leader of the separation- 
ists on the 11th August, 1930, and on 
that occasion D Ba Pe was supported hy 
every Separationist in the Council, so 
much so that all the three motions passed 
without a division. 

Now', my Lord, I do hope your Lord- 
ship will appreciate the difficulty of my 
task. I am trying to assist the Com- 


luittee to come to a fair and just con- 
clusion on the facts — the actual objec- 
tive facts. 

The final word, my Lord, rests entirely 
with, the Committee. That is their re- 
sponsibility, and we fully appreciate that 
we are here to make statements and to 
enter into discussions merely for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Committee to come 
to a final decision. But, just as the 
Committee has its responsibility with re- 
gard to the final decision of the issue, 
we too have our responsibility to presen-b 
all the objective facts with regard to 
the issue. As I said at the beginning of 
my statement, my Lord, we are nom- 
inated Members, but there is no reason 
why WG ought to impose upon the Com- 
mittee our own individual views and 
arguments. As I interpret my duty, our 
duty is to go beyond our individual 
minds and to try as much as lies in our 
power to collect the objective facts in 
the country, and to serve merely as 
vehicles for placing all those objective 
facts before this Committee. 

Now, my Lord, I wish to inform my 
Lords -of the political position just beforo 
the momentous statement was made by 
the Prime Minister with regard to the 
separation issue. Under the dyarchical 
system of Government political Burma 
■was divided into two parts. There were 
the co-operators, and the non-co- 
operators. The co-operators, represented 
veiT ably by U Ba Pe and Sir Joseph 
Maung Gyi, entered the dyarchical 
Councils and worked dyarchy. The non- 
co-operators in the country, represented 
by U Chit Hlaing, U So Thin and one 
or two other leaders, refused tO' enter 
the dyarchical Council and carried on 
the agitation in the country. I w'ould 
lay special stress upon this fact, be- 
cause the Right Honourable the Secre- 
tary of State for India, in statements 
that he has made, has relied very greatly 
upon two things; first of all, upon the 
unanimous decision of the Burma Legis- 
lative Council — of a dyarchical Burma 
Legislative Council, and, secondly, upon 
the findings of the Simon Commission. 

. Now, my Lord, wc all know (it is ad- 
mitted) that that Burma Legislative 
Council that passed that resolution in 
favour of separation ,wns a Legislative 
Council that did not represent the 
entire political mind of Burma, 
becau.se it did not repre.sout that 
section of political Burma that is com- 
posed of the non-co*operators, and the 

E 4 
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General Election has proved conclusively, 
if it has proved anything, that the Non- 
Co-operators are in an overwhelming 
majority. Secondly, connected with this 
is a further fact that the people who 
undertook to give evidence before the 
Simon Commission, the people who made 
themselves vocal and thought it proper 
at that time to act as representatives of 
the entire political world of Burma, were 
people iwho were Co-operators, people who 
were chosen by the dyarchical council that 
represented only the co-oporating sec- 
tion of political Burma. Therefore, my 
Lord, I wish to submit this as a con- 
clusion, that what took place in the 
dyarchical council in Burma merely re- 
presented a section, and that has proved 
now to be a minor section, of political 
Burma. Secondly, whatever evidence 
was placed 'before the Simon Commission 
was merely a reflection of that Co-operat- 
ing mind and the views held by that par- 
ticular mind. Now, my Lord, in sup- 
port of this I wish to place before your 
Lordship and the Members of the Com- 
mittee one further fact, that when the 
Burma Government thought it jiroper 
to send a Burma Delegation — the first 
Burma Delegation — to the Indian Bound 
Table Conference (all nominated mem- 
bers, consisting of Separationists) — 
on that occasion the Non-Co-operating 
element (what we call in Burmese 
Wunthaniis; that word may he a little 
difficult; that is wliy I am forced to use 
an unwieldy phrase, the Non-Co-ope- 
rators) submitted a monster Memorial bo 
tlio British Government making it very 
clear that they were opposed to separa- 
tion and that they wanted to federate 
with India. Then, my Lord, I take it 
that this was one of the reasons (and 
there .were probably other rca.soiis) why, 
after very careful consideration of the 
issue by the Burma Bound Table Con- 
ference, the British Government, repre- 
sented by the Bight Honourable the 
Prime iMinister, came to the conclusion 
that in those circumstances it was best 
to refer the matter to the Burjuese elec- 
torate. Now, my Lord, this fact is most 
important for me. This fact, finst of all, 
proves that all the arguments, very 
learned, very skilful and very one-sided, 
advanced by TJ Thein Maung, were dis- 
missed by the British Government, who 
thought it the best course in the cir- 
cumstances to leave the decision to the 
Burmese electorate. If U Thein Maung^s 
present arguments have any force, if 


they have any value, my siihmi.ssion, with 
all respect, is that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the time when these same argu- 
ments were advanced at the Burma 
Bound Table Conference would have 
accepted them and would have acted on 
them. The fact that those arguments 
were di.smissed, the fact that His 
Majesty’s Government thought it proper 
to refer the matter to- the Burmese 
electorate, shows that, after the most 
careful consideration, His Majesty’s 
Government was of the opinion that those 
arguments had no validity in the present 
circumstances, and that the only proper 
course was to obtain a decision from the 
Burmese electorate. 

Now my Lord, I come to the Burma 
Bound Table Conference. After that 
His Majesty’s Government was kind 
enough — and we all in Burma very 
greatly appreciated this kinclnc.ss — to 
make a statement through the Bight 
Honourable the Prime Mini.stGr, allowing 
us something, allowing Burma something, 
that, as far as my reading goes, had never 
been allowed to any Indian Province. Jt 
allowed us a very limited but a very wel- 
come form of self-determination. His 
Majesty’s Government told us that wo 
could determine this particular i.ssue of 
Separation for uir.s(‘lvos; Limb it would 
leave the dotonninaiio'ii of the i.ssue to 
the Burmese electorate. W<: were ex- 
tremely grateful, my Lord, and the entire 
country responded in an extraordinary 
way. 

Now, my Lord, may I, witli your per- 
mission, rovert to the statoiTKiiit that I 
lhave made, that before tluit announce- 
ment the greater part of political Burma 
■consi.sted of Nnn-Co-opcrators ; and here, 
if T may bo pcrinitbed tf> do .so, I would 
digress a little, to something that con- 
cerns JTK' personally, because it may 
assist the Committee to nndersl.and the 
situation. That Noii-C’o-njX'i-ating 
TJiirma, a few months (loss than a year) 
before this annoumaunent, had sta.rt(s! a 
rebellion in Burma that wa.s most dis- 
astrous, and that every thinking intolli- 
gont Burman deprecated. Tliis rehellion 
was .started by the Non-Co-operatnr.s and 
it led to very troiihlous times in 
Burma. I must here digress a Jiith^ in 
order to explain my personal position in 
that rebellion. I became professionally 
connected witlli the rebellion in tho sense 
that I defended most of tho rebels in a 
Court of Law, and in this way I carno to 
understand their real intentions and 
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their real desires. After we had obtained 
this memorable pledge (I can give it no 
better description) of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, that the matter would be 
allowed to be decided by the Burmese 
electorate, U Chit Hlaing and I — the two 
of us — personally toured the entire 
country and got into touch with these 
Non-Co-Oiperatore. I will declare it here : 

I personally got into touch with these 
rebels, and I told them that they must 
give up their Non-Oo-operating ways — 
that here was a promise, as solemn as 
any promise could be, given by His 
Majesty’s Government, through the mouth 
of the Right Honourable the Prime 
Minister, that this decision on an im- 
portant issue was left in the hands of 
the Burmese electorate. I personally 
toured the whole of Burma and per- 
sonally explained the position fb them — 
that this was a promise as good as 
anybody or any country in the world 
could obtain; and on the strength of 
this solemn statement the Non-Co- 
operators agreed to give up Non-Co- 
operation, and agreed to contest the 
recent elections. As soon as they 
reached this decision, all the Non-Co- 
operating Associations got together, and 
we convened an All-Burma Anti-Separa- 
tionist Meeting at the Jubilee Hall, the 
resolutions of which meeting have been 
referred to by U Kyaw Din. Here I 
wish to explain, because I have really 
oome to a difficult part of my work, that 
these Jubilee Hall resolutions were 
written by me. All their defects, all their 
failings are entirely on my head; hut I 
■do wish to submit to the Committee our 
i‘eal intention and what was at the hack 
of our minds when we framed those reso- 
lutions. First of all, my Lord, to under- 
stand those resolutions it is important to 
place before your Lordships a fact that 
very closely preceded tihe Jubilee Hall 
meeting and the resolutions wliich were 
passed at the time— at the outside, a 
week before. 

U Chit Illaing: A fortnight. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Chit Hlaing corrects me — at the out- 
■side, a fortnight previous to that Jubilee 
Hall meeting. On the 27th of June the 
Right Moiiourable the Secretary of State 
for India made a statement in the House 
-of Commons. I do not propose to read 
the whole statement out, my Lord, hut 
the statement was to the effect that in 
the event of Burma’s entry into the 
Indian Federation, Buimia would not be 


allowed the right of secession. I am 
trying to explain a word that has created 
a good deal of misunderstanding — the 
word “ emphatically.” Then, my Lord, 
we decided to hold this meeting, and in 
Resolution No. 3 we used the word 
“ emphatically ” — “ That the Convention 
emphatically protests against the per- 
manent and unconditional inclusion of 
Burma in the Indian Federation.” 

I do admit, my Lord, that this was 
not a very happy word to use, I do 
admit that, my Lord, but as an ex- 
planation, for whatever it is worth, I 
am submitting this fact, that at the time 
the mind of the whole country was en- 
gaged .with the statement made by the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India in the House of Commons, and 
the resolution was a direct reaction to 
that statement, among the Anti-Sep ara- 
tionists. 

Now, my Lord, we proposed to form an 
Anti-Sep arationist League. Against us 
is brought forward this particular word, 
that we were “ emphatically ” opposed 
to the inclusion of Burma in the Tjidiaii 
Federation; but I do most earnestly ask 
the Committee to consider the other fact. 
It is not my point of view, my Lord, that 
I am placing before you, it is the feeling 
of the country, the point of view of the 
entire country. Now, my Lord, the Anti- 
Separation League was created at that 
meeting and we called ourselves Anti- 
Separationists. I submit that great im- 
portance should be attached to that. We 
did not call ourselves Anti-Perpetual 
Federationists; we did not call ourselves 
Conditional Federationists, but we 
selected the most obvious title, the word 
that most described our real feelings, our 
real attitude, namely, Anti-Separa- 
tionists, AVe called ourselves Anti- 
Separation ists, and U Kyaw Din, who 
has frankly admitted to the Committee 
that he stood as an Anti-Separationist, 
atacked Separation. But within a fort- 
night of his election U Kyaw Din had 
become a Soparationist. I am not in- 
terested in that, my Lord, because my 
only iutci'est is to present to the Com- 
mittee the real mind of the country. 
Here wore the anti-separation ists who 
propo.sed to form a league on the basis of 
the Prime Minister’s declaration, acc;ei)t- 
iug the Prime Minister’s 'deolarafcion at 
its face value, and .who projjosed bo call 
themselves anti-separation ists. From 
that the Committee will bo able to dis- 
cover what was the dominating thought 
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in our minds. The thought that domin- 
ated all our minds ^vas opposition to 
separation as given by the Prime 
Minister. No, tv, my Lord, there is the 
further fact that at that Meeting and 
at every other anti-separationist meeting 
and at the time of the December Session 
of the Burma Legislative Council, the first 
Resolution that -vvas always passed was a 
resolution opposing separation on the 
basis of the Prime Minister’s terms. 
Now, psychologically, I do most respect- 
fully submit that if my Lord and the 
Committee desire to know the real mind 
of the country these facts must be given 
tremendous weight. Here is a new- 
political party, new for the purposes of 
election, that propose to call themselves 
anti-separationists. Here are the two 
parties that invariably, whenever they 
obtain a chance, puss as their first and 
foremost resolution, as a primary resolu- 
tion in their policy, a resolution opposing 
separation on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s terms. Then, we w'ent through 
the country and fought the general elec- 
tion. Here, I must turn again from the 
course of ray argument and deal with a 
few points raised by U Thein Maung. 
U Thein Maung has actually alleged that 
we were influenced in our policy by a 
declaration of the Karachi Congress. U 
Thein Maung has even gone further and 
alleged that we were influenced by the 
Indian element. My Lord, ivvhat XJ Thein 
Maung has not explained to your Lord- 
ship and the other Members of the Com- 
mittee is that first of all a literal trans- 
lation of the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion (there were only twm alternatives, one 
of wliich wa,s perpetual Federation) was 
widely distributed throughout the entire 
country. Fact No. 2, my Lord, is that 
against tlie flvarachi Congress Declara- 
tion, v/hich had no w'oight -whatever with 
our people, there were the most solemn 
declarations by tlio British Government. 
There were repeated declarations by the 
British Governmont that were broadcast 
through the entire country to the effect 
that Federation meant perpetual Federa- 
tion. The third fact is that the separa- 
tionists in contesting the general elec- 
tion, s against us made it one of their 
strongest arguments that Federation 
with India would mean perpetual Fed- 
eration. But U Thein Maung has men- 
tioned a certain Karachi Congress 
Resolution. Whether we paid any 
attention to it or not is proved by tho 
fact that in none of our election posters, 


in none of our election pamphlets, did 
iwe worry oven to mention tho Karachi 
Congress Resolution. 1 challenge U Thein 
Maung to produce any leaflet or poster 
in w^hich we took the slightest notice 
of the Karachi Congress Resolution. Our 
cry was that this was a Burmese ques- 
tion, and we must decide it in the Bur- 
mese manner. That was the entire 
burden of all my election speeches and 
election speeches made by U Chit Hlaing, 
Now, there is another point; it is such 
a trivial point that I feel ashamed to 
be forced to deal with it, but, as 
U Thein Maung has thought fit to place 
it before my Lord aiid the Members of 
the Committee, I am afraid 1 must 
deal with it. I luive already sub- 
mitted that non-co-operatoi-s ierm the 
majority in political Burma, as ha.s been 
proved by the recent elections. Now, 
before any allegation of Indian influence 
could be made, the non-co-operators, the 
G.C.B.A.s and the Wiinfclniiiu.s, had con- 
sistently voted against and passed re- 
solutions against tho separation of Burma 
from India on any basis short of full 
responsible sell'-governmeiit. Ajk! thuji,, 
my Lord, these allegations which have 
iinrortuiiately entered into this Com- 
mittee Room can easily bo met by 

counter-allegations. I lun sure the Jioii- 
ouniblc Members of the Comniittce know 
the nature of geuoral oloctions in all 
parts of the world. Even Great Britain 
is not free from certain party pledge,^ 
and party statements that have no moan- 
ing after tho election is over. An 

historic case as we know even in Burma 
is the caise of Mr. Lloyd Gi'orgCj iiaving 
won a general election on the slogan 
“ Hang the Kaiser.” Now, my J/ord, 
as to tbi.s allegation of inlluencti', 

we are in a position to support our 

allegation although I .should have been 
the la.st persoii to introduce it into this 
Committee Room. We arc in a positioji. 
to support oui’ allegation that the local. 
Government of Burma took the greate.st 
and most aetiv<! iiiLerest in recent elec- 
tions and in ovei-y cunstitneiicy (Jevern- 
niont oificials werti the amst active' 
ussistaiils of the sc'jjaratioiii.sls. Another 
pnjposition is this: it is a h'sri : W(‘ 

aiiti-separatiouists were too puoi- even to 
have a hcathjuarter.s. Wo anti-s(!pa,ra- 
tionists could not run a ])a]>Gr. Wo‘ 
started a vernacular paper wliich ran 
exactly for four or fi\-o immths and tlicii 
died a most unfortunate death. The 
separationists control all the paper.s in 
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Burma; the entire Anglo-Burma Press 
of Burma supported the separafcionists, 
and it is -well known that the separa- 
tionists had got very, very large party 
funds. We are a party consisting 
purely of the masses and without any 
funds, without even a headquarters, 
without even a x^aper. We had to fight 
our battles all over the country by 
issuing cheap posters, cheap in the 
economic sense, against two parties that 
worked with every advantage. TJ Thein 
Maung has thought it proper to allege 
Indian influence. I challenge U 
Thein Maung to place before the 
Committuej it is his duty to do so, if he 
introduces such highly controversial 
and delicate questions into this 
Committee Boom, to place material 
before the Committee in support of state- 
ments like that. He quotes a certain 
statement from the local government, but 
with the greatest respect I say that 
this report made by the Burma Govern- 
ment has no value, for the simple reason 
that the Burma Government is not in 
a position to make any statement inde- 
pendently on this question. The Burma 
Governiuont have got themselves so iu- 
volvocl ill the separation question that 
any statement made by them is hound to 
bo vitiated. Then, my Lord, we come to 
the historic resolution of the Legisla- 
tive Council, the December Eesolution. 
The December Besolution is unfor- 
tunately worded; I admit it; I am 
entirely responsible again for that; hut 
I submit that words may be important, 
but when it comes to crucial issues 
people go beyond words and try to get 
the real sense, the real mind of the 
people. I admit the word “ emphatic- 
ally ” is unfortunately u.secl there, but 
we are not the only iJeox^lo who have 
made such unfortunate inistake.s. With 
the greatest respect, 1 wish to point out 
.a far more vital in.stance of an unfor- 
tunate mistake in drafting. I am refer- 
ring to the terrible mistake made in the 
Balfonv Report tliat arose out of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, where the 
Report put ill italics the reference to 
equality in status among the Domin- 
ions, but when it came to the qualifying 
clause (may I refer to it because it is 
so important?) “the principles of 
equality and similarity appropriate to 
status do' not universally extend to func- 
tion,” Lord Balfour and the Members 
of his Committee forgot to place these 
equally important words, the conclud- 


ing .words, in italics, with the most un- 
fortunate results that have manifested 
themselves in Ireland and the other 
Dominions. Therefore, I admit my 
fault, but as I am in the company of 
one of the greatest statesmen of our day. 
Lord Balfour, I do submit that such a 
mistake ought to be overlooked. Mis- 
takes occur, after all, even in inter- 
preting the Bei>ort of 1926, in inter- 
preting the Westminster Statute. 
English Constitutionalists are unanimous 
that equal stress ought to be laid on the 
second statement as on the first, and thac 
the introduction of the italics in connec- 
tion with the first statement is a most 
unfortunate mistake. Therefore, my 
Lord, here again when I come to the 
December Besolution I wish to point out 
to the Members of tho Committee 
that Besolution No. 1, the First 
Besolution, is a Besolution rejecting 
separation on the basis of the Prime 
Minister’s Constitution, and it goes on 
to say — it is so important that I ask my 
Lord’s permission to read this Besolu- 
tion : “ That this Council opposes the 
separation of Burma from India on the 
basis of the constitution for a separated 
Burma outlined in the statement that the 
Prime Mini.ster made at the Burma 
Bound Table Conference on the 12t]i 
January? 1932,” Here is an unqualified, 
unconditional (notwithstanding all the 
fine phrases of U Thein Maung) opi>osi- 
tion to separation of Burma from India 
on the basis of the Constitution for a 
separated Burma. But wo do nob stop 
there; we lay still greater stress on this 
point by going on in No. 2 — “ That this 
Council cmiDhatically opposes the uncondi- 
tional and permanent federation of 
Burma with India.” Then, No', 3, “ Thi.s 
Council w’ill ” — it is amusing to U Ba Pe, 
but I have prefacotl my submission with 
a frank admission that thi.s word 
“emphatically” was wrongly choson ; 
we chose it because this Juhileo Hall 
Besolution was passed within a fortnight 
of the .statement made in the Hoinso of 
Commons by the 'Secretary of St.ate for 
India. It was a reaction to the stalo- 
ment made by the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Sir Austen, Cliamhcrlaln \ What was 
the third Rc.solution? You did not read 

it. 

Dr. Ra Mnw. 

“ That this Council will continue to 
oppose the separation of Burma from 
India until Burma is granted a Cou.stitu- 
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tion on the following basis.” The first 
is: “The future Constitution of Burma 
shall provide for the immediate transfer 
to popular control of at least the same 
measure of responsibility and the same 
subjects and powers as will be transferred 
to popular control in the Indian Federa- 
tion, both at the Centre and in the Pro- 
vinces.” The second is: “The subjects 
and powers reserved to the Governor shall 
be only for a period of transition and 
such reserved powers shall be framed 
and exercised in accO'rdaiice with ]‘ecog- 
nised constitutional practice and shall in 
no way prejudice the advance of Burma 
through the new constitution to full re- 
sponsibility for her own Government with- 
in a reasonable period, and the new con- 
stitution for Burma shall further pre- 
scribe the manner in which or the time 
when the said reserved subjects and 
powers are to be transferred to popular 
control on the basis of full responsi- 
bility.” It is rather an unwieldly iway 
of putting the idea of automatic growth. 
Now, in connection with this, in my 
speech, because I was responsible for the 
writing of this Resolution, I have en- 
larged on this idea: “Reasonable 
period ” is an important part of the 
Second Motion. There will undoubtedly 
be much difficulty and dispute in trying 
to indicate the period but it must be 
done because this is a necessary 
guaraiitcw for our future righfc.s and a 
guarantee must, therefore, be quickly 
given. Full responsible ^government must 
be assured us ivitliin a rcasonablo period 
— reasonable, that is to say, from the 
point of view of people who calculate time 
in a simple business way and without any 
thought of so]}liisticated oompubatiou.s. 
Then, iny Lord, in this particular part of 
my speech, I have made it perfectly 
clear, and the motion was accepted by the 
entire House, that we were referring to 
a Statutory provision in the proposed 
Constitution for a separated Burma, and 
guaranteeing Burma the ijrinciplc of 
automatic gronth, that is, to enable 
Burma to achieve full responsible 
self-government within a reasonable 
period. Now, iny Lord, this particular 
interpretation and ibc entire Resolution 
was a(X‘epted by the Legislative Council 
without a divi.sion. Further, at that 
time, on that occasion U Ba Pe sub- 
mitted another Resolution supporting 
the principle of separation for Burma. 
That Resolution iwas put to the vote and 
it was defeated. These two things took 
place practically at the same time. 


Therefore, there is complete evidence of 
the real mind of the Legislative Council 
at the time of the passing of both these 
Resolutions. 

’ Lord Eustace Percy : Dr. Ba Maw has 
not finished reading the third section of 
the Resolution. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

No, my Lord, shall I do so ? 

Lord Eustace Percy. It might be just 
as Avell, in order to get it all before the 
Committee. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

Certainly, my Lord. The third part of 
the Resolution deals with Federation : 
“ In the event of failure to obtain a defi- 
nite pronouncement from His Majesty’s 
Government that Burma, if and when 
separated from India, will be granted the 
aforesaid constitution,” — now the condi- 
tion is, as soon as we fail to obtain a 
definite pronoun cemont from Hi.s 
Majesty’s Government — “ this Council 
proposes that Burma si i all enter tlio 
Indian Federation with at loast the 
following terms. We have the terms. I 
will explain that further. “ (a) Burma 
shall have the right to sceode from tlic 
Indian Federation, which it may oxorciso 
through its Legislature, (h) There shall 
ho such fiiuuifial adjustments between 
Burma and India as may be required by 
Burma’s peculiar local conditions and 
other circumstances, (c.) Tlio division of 
Central and Provincial siil>jGcts in the 
proposed Indian Federation shall bo re- 
considered with reference to Burma with 
a view to provincialisiition of ncklitional 
subjects, special rtigard being had to 
Burma’s geographical position and its 
peculiar needs and conditions, and further 
Burma shall be afForded all nocess.-iry 
facilities for acquiring administrative- 
experience and knowhdge of the reserved 
and federal subjects.” 

Now, my Lord, I am perfectly jire- 
pared to admit that this is nob in the 
pre.sGnt circumstances a practicable Reso- 
lution. After all, we must face realities. 
Whatever wn may desire, wo as ])ractical, 
meii are prepared to face realitujs, and it 
will bo our duty to accept the final 
decision of this Ciunmitioc'. lloro is a 
Resolution that is impracticable in both 
aspects. U Thein Maung lias stressed 
the impracticability of the Federal 
part of the Resolution, but ho has not 
at all referred to the absolute im- 
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practicability of the part relating to 
separation, t do ask TJ Thein Maung 
to be fair to us. Here is a proposition 
that is impracticable at both ends. He 
cannot use the Federal end as an argu- 
ment against us "without at the same time 
honestly accepting the impossibility of 
the end relating to separation. I quite 
admit, I am here to make a sincere 
statement, that we in this matter have 
been led away by certain dreams which 
unfortunately have proved impracticable. 
An impracticable dream may be against 
we anti-separationists, but the same argu- 
ment .applies, with the same force to the 
separationi.sts. The separationists, accord- 
ing to the terms of this Resolution, can- 
not under any circumstances oome and 
make the declaration that IT Thein 
Maung has thought proper to make, 
namely, that they are separationists. 
They are separationists on the basis of a 
Constitution that will ensure Burma full 
responsible self-government by the pro- 
cess of automatic growth within a reason- 
able period, and so long as that condition 
is not achieved they .are not separation- 
i.sts. The separ.ationists have very cheer- 
fully said that no one is ii Federationist 
in Burma. According to this Resolution, 
I must admit it, but, at the same time, 
by the same token, no one is a sepa- 
rationist In Burma. Any man who has 
subscribed to this Resolution cannot bo 
called a soparationi.st upon the present 
terms, upon the very restricted terms 
that are now before the Honourable Com- 
mittee;, becau.se, a.s U Thoin Maung says. 
His Majesty’s Government lias issued the 
final word against conditional Federation. 
Ill the same v/ay, His Maje, sty's Govern- 
ment has issued the final word against 
the proposition of automatic growth as 
a part of our Constitution. Again, ray 
Lord, I foel the weight of my duty to 
present both .sides of the case, all the 
real objective facts. Now, naturally, 
you "vv'ili utik mo the explanation for this 
Besolntion. 1 admit that we wore led 
away by dreams, A.s I mentioned in ray 
speecli, this wa.s a declaration of rights; 
it must bo treated a.s a declaration of 
rights. Rightly or wrongly, wo con- 
sidered, and wo still consider, these to 
be our rights, but as I have .submitted, 
tlio fitiiil word i.s with the Ooniniittee. 
But lir'cc was a declaration, and I do 
not .SCO why tlie.so dc(;]arafcion.s slioulrl 
prevent us from pursuing our policy. 
Surely, my Lord, the Committee did not 
consider that the demand of the Princes 


for the right of secession is an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the entry of 
the Indian States into the Federation? 

I do ask the Committee to treat our de- 
mand on the same basis, to give the same 
value, no more and no less, to our de- 
mand for the right of secession as the 
Committee will be pleased to give to tho 
demands of the Indian Princes. 

■Sir Austen Ghamherlain : I do not 
know what passage Dr. Ba Maw has in 
his mind which causes him to think that 
the Committee contemplated that there 
"would be a right of secession. 

Dr. Ba Maiv. 

No, Sir. 1 am extrumely sorry if [ 
have been misunderstood. What I mean 
is this, that the demand made by the 
Indian Princes for the right of secession 
has not been considered an obstacle 
to the entry of the Indian States into 
the proposed Indian Federation. Simi- 
larly, I plead that our demand for the 
right of secession, even if disallowed, 
should not be considered an impedi- 
ment to Burma’s entry into the Indian 
Federation. I place ray case on tho same 
level as the case of the Indian States. It 
is no presumption, my Lord; 1 place it 
for moral reasons. Just a.s Burma, 
among the Indian Provinces, is the only 
ProvincG that has been allowed to deter- 
mine this question by an election, that 
is to say, if Burma enters into the 
Indian Federation, it will bo a voluntary 
entry, so also ib is a case of voluntary 
entry for the Indian States. This can- 
not be said in the case of other Indian 
Provinces. Therefore, on that moral 
ground, I say that our case in this aspect 
is the same as that of the indian Princes, 
no more, no le. 5 s. So, a.s I have already 
siihinittcd, there is ample explanation for 
the Resolution. Every argmnent that 
the separationists have used ugain.sfc u.s 
based upon this Resolution can cut both 
"ways. Tins Ro.soluticm is afl si"nicli 
against separation, if it is literally in- 
terpreted, as againsD Federation. Then, 
we come to a further stage. After the 
pas.sing of thus Resolution, wo wore wait- 
ing for nc.'ws from England, and tlio 
news came at the i3ropcr time. The, 
Secretary of State for Indiii jiractic- 
ally declared — not in .so many words — 
that tills Resolution .was not a proper 
answer to tho rjiu-stion n.shod by 
the Prime Minister, and that it was our 
duty to .supply tlie Briti.sli Government 
with a proper answer, failing which tho 
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Britisli Governraent would have to con- 
sider for itself the best method of re- 
moving the barrier to reforms in Burma. 
As soon as this statement was made, we, 
the auti-soparatiouists, naturally re- 
considered the whole situation. We 
realised that the December llesolution 
was really a declaration of rights of 
ideals which we have to admit had 
nothing to do with the Prime Minister’s 
question. We realised our duty, namely, 
to give a specific answer to a specific 
question, and realising this duty we sub- 
mitted a llesolution in the April Session 
of the Burma Legislative Council. Now, 
my Lord, as regards this particular Re- 
solution, it is extremely simple and. 1 do 
not see how it conflicts in any way with 
the llesolution that I have just read out, 
namely, the December Resolution. The 
April llosolution states very simply that 
if our choice is confined to the two alter- 
natives placed before Burma by the 
I^riine Minister we choose the Federal 
alternative. Now, in connection with 
this, I ask the Members of the Com- 
mittee to attach duo weight to the 
result of the election as well. "Wo 
i’ougiit that election entirely on the basis 
•of tlie Prime Minister’s declaration. 
There could be no allegation of conceal- 
ment; there could be no allegation of 
niisrei)res6ntation, for the very simple 
and sufficient reason that the Burma 
Government had taken every care to 
broadcast the full statement made by 
the Prime Ai iiiistcr, and the Burma 
Government as well a.s our opponents, the 
sepaniiiojiists, had made the threat of 
perpetual .I^’ederation their principal 
argument against ns. We wont to the 
country and we fought tliut issue on the 
Prime Aliiiister’s declaration, and the 
country by an overwhelming majority, 
as U Ba Po has pointed out, decided 
against separation on tlie basis of the 
Prime Minister’s Constitution. 

Now, my Lord, at this juncture I wish 
to deal with what U Ba Po has said. He 
has said that every Bunnan is a sopa- 
ratioiiist. But 1 do, with the greatest re- 
spect, wish to warn the Committee to 
understand that woid in the Burmese 
sense. True, my Lord, every Burman is 
a separation] st, but a separaiionist, if X 
may be allowed to use the word, in the 
Irish sense. His roference to the Bur- 
mese King, his reference to our own laws 
and constitution, are most conclusive 
proof of what separation means to the 


Burmese mind. I am supporting it 
with evidence. They say that we told the 
country that there would be no perpetual 
federation. That is impossible in view 
of all the literature that the Burma Gov- 
ernment have issued, in view of the re- 
X)eated statements made by the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons, and 
other statements repeated by the Burma 
Government, hut there is ample evidence 
that the separatiouists fought that elec- 
tion on the basis that separation would 
mean that every Indian would be ex- 
pelled from Burma. 

U Ba Fe : No. 

Dr. Ba Ihm. 

That separation would ineaii (1 repeat 
it) that all the posts in Burma would 
come mto Burmese hands; separation 
would mean Burma for tho Biivmaiis. On 
this point 1 have a very oxcoUent autho- 
rity. X am referring to one of our most 
succes.sful Governors, Sir Reginald 
Craddock, in a statement that ho 
made regarding separation oven in his 
time. 1 am quoting from a speech made 
on the 14th August, 1918: “ But, so far 
as 1 have been able to gauge these senti- 
ments, 1 think that it is correct to say 
that Burma is i}roud to form j)art of the 
Indian Empire, and lia.s no flc.sirc to bo 
scimratod from India.” 

Then there i.s a statement which was 
published in the “ Rangoon Times ” on 
the 28th July, 1921: “The insistence 
with which Lho que.stion of separation 
comes to the fore could not fail to con- 
vince U.S and tlie public in general that 
pi'ovincial public opinion, which is still 
but fairly defined on most subjects, is 
quite emphatic on this one. A little 
analytical conversation with advocates 
for separation shows that motives for 
their advocacy arc widely difi’orent; for 
instance, very many ncm-Burinans sup- 
port the separationist cause bocauso tliey 
are in favour of preserving ilu' compara- 
tive tranquillity of this Brovince, whereas 
it is under in able ” (there is a mis- 
print here; 1 think it should bo “ un- 
deniable ”) “ that another section of the 
separation i.s t thought is intimatt'ly coii- 
iiccted with the ‘ Burma for tlio Bur- 
mans ’ a,spiratiO'n, and i.s part of tlie 
programme for imsularising this country.” 
This was tho plank, tliat tliey could, 
under the new Constitution, make immi- 
gration laws iwliich would not only expel 
idle resident Indians, but would prevent 
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other Indians from coining into the 
country. I am only pointing out a fact 
just to prove how the most primitive 
factoPj namely, the factor of race hatred, 
was the basis of the recent separation 
campaign. It was all directed at that, 
as U Thein Maung has himself admitted, 
and it was greatly the result of a Burmo- 
Indiaii riot which took place a few 
months, or, at the outside, a year from 
the time when the separation question 
was raised for the country. That the 
Burman takes no interest in this sepa- 
ration issue by itself is completely proved 
by the fact that, throughout the three 
election campaigns under the dyarchical 
system of government, in no election cam- 
paign did any party make separatmn an 
issue. In no election under dyarchy did 
any separationist party, or any party, 
make separation an issue, and separation 
became an issue, and a very real issue, 
only at the time of the first Indian 
Bound Table Conference, and imme- 
diately after the announcement of His 
Majesty’s Government, through the Bight 
Honourable the Prime Minister. This 
conclusively proves that separation is not 
such an urgent issue in the minds of the 
people, and the recent election results 
show that the Burman attaches not the 
slightest importance to .separation, but 
he lays all the stress upon an acceptable 
constitution. I ask the Members of the 
Committee to consider this. In Burma 
it is admitted that Upper Burma is more 
purely Burme.so in race, in sentiment, 
ill tradition, in every possible sense, 
and ill this particular .separation con- 
troversy the whole of Upper Burma, with 
the exception of two constituencies, voted 
against separation. 

Now, my Lord, I am sure my separa- 
tioui.st friends themselves will not dispute 
the fact that Upper Burma represents 
real Jiurmose sentiment, and Upjier 
Burma was almost unanimously against 
separation. Lower Burma to a large ex- 
tent voted for separation. Naturally the 
Committee will ask me why. For several 
reasons, the most important being the 
fall in the price of commoditiGS, the pre- 
sent eoonoinic depression. The average 
Burman being hit very badly by tlie pre- 
sent economic depression* sees the Indian 
taking away bis food. The agriculturist 
finds that the Indian is the moneylender 
from whom he has to raise a direct lloan. 
The man in Lower Burma finds that 
Indian labour is being employed to a 
very great extent, and those were tho 
dominating factors in tho situation. The 


main objects in their minds were to 
eliminate Indian competition, and to 
eliminate the Indian creditor, what we 
call the chetti, the man who takes away 
Burmese lands in lieu of unpaid debts. I 
ask my Loi’d and the Members of the 
Committee whether these three facts 
could be cured by separation. Would 
any responsible separationist say that 
the agriculturist or the Lower Burman 
would be satisfied on these three 
points, namely, that Indian competition 
would be eliminated by separation j 
secondly, that the Indian moneylender, 
the creditor, [would be eliminated by 
separation, and, thirdly, that Burmese 
lands would revert to Burmese hands 
through separation .P These are the 
prospects they have in view, my Lord. 
Their idea of separation is not an 
abstract idea. Their idea of .separation 
is a real and immediate release from 
these troubles, and they understand 
separation in that sense, and, so long 
as separation does not connote that, 
they are, in my submission, against 
separation. These are the real factors 
which have weighed most with the 
separatioaists. My Lord, I believe [ 
have taxed the patience of the Committee 
to a great extent, but circumstances have 
forced me to discharge my duty in that 
way. I have tried to the best of my 
ability to place all the facts as I see 
them. I may be right, my Lord, I may 
be wrong, but I do wish to' assure tlie 
Committee that I am trying to cli.schargo 
my duty sincerely, and to the best of my 
ability, because, whatever the other side 
may say against us, there cannot be any 
dispute that the masses have voted ovor- 
wlielmingly against separation, and I beg 
to submit that what will .weigh with my 
Lord and tlie Members of the Com- 
mittee is the snlonin ])lGdgo given by 
His Majesty’s Government, that the doc- 
torate will have to decide the question 
for themselves. Tho result of the pledge 
wa.s a geneva] election iii wliich tho 
non-co-opcrator.s lifted the boycott 
and, believing in the pledge of His 
Maje.sty’s Government, took part in tho 
general oloction ; and tlio result of tlto 
general election wa.s an ovorwhdniing 
majority again.st sepiiratkm. Of course, 
I do appreciate tlic fact tliat nothing 
can bind the Committee in its final 
decisions, but I also believe, niy 
Lord, with all my heart, that a solemn 
pledge given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to Burma will he ultimately iin- 
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plemented by the Committee. So I base 
my entire case, apart from all the ex- 
planations that I have given, upon that 
solemn pledge, and upon the result of 
the election which took place in conse- 
quence of that pledge, I thank the 
Comm it tec very grateful for the hear- 
ing that it has given me. 

Mr. Earper. 

My Lord Chairman, the attitude of the 
European community in Burma to the 
general issue between separatmn and 
federation has always been, and still is, 
that the choice is one for the people of 
Burma to exercise. In effect that, of 
course, means at this present stage 
the people in Burma who have the 
duty and the power to influence public 
opinion. On such general issues as 
the racial and religious and national 
and other such issues, the European com- 
munity have been careful to take neither 
one side nor the other, but have been 
prepared to fall into line with the 
majority choice. The community, par- 
ticularly the commercial section of it, 
have taken the view that their most help- 
ful contribution to this problem would 
be to confine themselves to the practical 
effects of separation, to study to what 
extent the material interests of Burma 
would bo affected, both the Burma 
Government revenues and the livelihood 
of the Burma people. 

In ])ai-ticuhir, there are three issues 
which in this connection have seemed to 
us to he of fundamental importance. 
Firstly, there is the effect of India’s 3)1*0- 
tective fiscal policy on Burma. Secondly, 
the financial consequences of separation, 
that is to say, the probable result of the 
financial settlement wlvich will have to 
be made, and, thirdly, the question of 
the trade relations of Burma with India 
in the event of separation. Taking the 
first of these issues, the effect of Indisi’.s 
protective policy on Burma, XT Thein 
Maiing and U Ba Pe have both referred 
to this point, and I agree with them that 
the effect on Burma has been that India 
has protected industries which do not 
exist, with one exception, in Burma, with 
the result that the cost of the protected 
commodities has risen to tlio people of 
Burma, and there has been no corres- 
ponding benefit to Burma in return. 
The whole tendency in recent years since 
this protective policy has been in force in 


India indicates that as time goes on 
India will become more industrialised 
and wdll industrialise at a greater pace 
certainly than Burma, and that the 
present disadvantages that have resulted 
to Burma will be perpetuated and aggra- 
vated. This, of course, is an argument 
in favour of separation. 

On the second issue, the financial 
aspect, thanks to the publication of what 
is known as the Howard Nixon Memo- 
randum, that has had a certain amount 
of attention in the Burma Legislative 
Council, though, naturally, perhaps with 
a limited degree of appreciation of the 
intricate details of that rather compli- 
cated document. In his speech at the 
conclusion of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, the Prime Minister promised 
that what he called a decision on this 
financial proldem would be made and 
published before the general election 
which took place in Bui*ma a year ago, 
on the sole issue of separation versus 
federation. Unfortunately it was not 
found possible to fulfil that promise, but 
the Government of Burma liavo since 
published a statement from which it 
appears that the Government of Burma 
in an attempt to bring the Howard 
Nixon figures, or soino of them, up 
to date, arrived at the conclusion 
that Burma will gaiiii a matter of 
298.1 lakhs of rup('t's pt'i* ajimun. 
This figure has since boon ameiulod by 
an adjustment in receipts of customs 
duties and the total is no'W put at 
270 laklis. This inchuh'S an esti- 
mated ]o.s.s of 93 lakhs by the Burma 
railways which should, 1 think, bo added 
hack, as losses by railways will not, if 
i-ailway finance is separated from general 
r€vcnue.s, bo a charge on the general 
revenues. If this is added back, this 
would make tlio total 393 lakhs, from 
which there has to bo dod noted a sum 
for pensions and a sum for r(‘deiiiption of 
debt to India. Allowing, say, onn crore 
to CToros of riip<‘Gs to cr)vm' these two 
deductioms, W'C arrive at a net gain to 
Burma by Separation of over two croros 
per annum. This, of course, is only an 
estimate, but wo think it probably enough 
to indicate that there would l)c a gain 
to Burma in this rcsi)oct by Separation, 
and with a total Budget of 0.', (U'ores, as 
it is at present, one might reasonably 
do.scribe a gain of two croros, if it is 
adhieved, as substantial. This is another 
point, of course, for tSeparation, 

I would like to leave that 3)oint and 
turn to what we regard as the most irn- 
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porta nt of these three issues, that is, 
the economic issue as represented by the 
trade relations between India and Burma. 
We in the European Community hare 
felt it inconvenient, in our attempts to 
help in this Separation problem, to have 
been left, as we are still left, without 
any clear indication by the Council of 
their choice between the two alternatives 
which were offered to them; hut it is in 
one sense, perhaps, fortunate that this 
issue is still open. For we feel that this 
all-important question of the future trade 
relations between India and Burma has 
not so far received the consideration it 
deserves. It has been rarely mentioned, 
I think, in the debates in the Council, 
and, as Members of the Committee will 
have noticed, it has not been mentioned 
at all so far in the speeches which have 
preceded mine. It is a matter of vital 
material importance to Burma, and 
one which, in our opinion, must be fully 
considered before a reasoned decision on 
the Separation issue can he taken. The 
point is discussed at some length in the 
Memorandum which has been submitted 
to the Committee by the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce. I may perhaps be allowed 
to explain that I am not the author of 
that Memorandum or of the other Memo- 
randum which is bound with it, but I 
shall he very glad to do my best to answer 
any questions which the Committee may 
wish to ask on it. Briefly, the position 
of the trade relations between Burma and 
India is this. Burma is an agricultural 
and exporting country, and 48 per cent, 
of its total exports go to India. That 
does nob include a matter of eight crores 
of rupees annual remittances to India 
by Indian labourers in Burma. In re- 
turn, Burma takes 42 per cent, of its im- 
ports i'roiii India. It is clear, therefore, 
that, liowever slack the ties with India 
may or may not be iii matters of race 
and religion and the rest, Burma is defi- 
nitely now an integral part of the 
economic unit of the Indian Empire. 
This we regard as a fact of fundamental 
importance whicli must net ho lost sight 
of at any time in considering this ques- 
tion of Separation. I'lie Montagu- 
Cholnisford Report, from which U Thein 
Mating has already quoted to-day, said 
that Burma is not India, and the Joint 
SelecL ('ommittou on iho 1919 Bill stated 
tliat Burma was tackod on to India by 
an accident. But it has to be remembered 
that that same accident has lieen respon- 
sible for the growth of Burma’s economic 


connection with India and for the posi- 
tion to-day, that Burma is, as I say, part 
of the economic unit within the Indian 
Empire, In 1862, when four divisions of 
Lower Burma were formed into the 
Indian Province of British Burma, the 
total trade of Burma, imports and ex- 
ports together, with India and elsewhere, 
amounted to a value of five crores of 
rupees. Now the trade with India alone 
is in the neighbourhood of 40 crores of 
rupees. All that has grown up under 
the system of Free Trade iwhich exists 
within the Indian Empire. Whenever, 
therefore, it is suggested that the acci- 
dental nature of Burma’s administrative 
connection with India is a good reason for 
breaking that connection, it must be re- 
membered that the result of that 
accident, while not vastly changing 
conditions — differences of race and others, 
which existed before that time— has been 
to forge new links which did not then 
exist. The problem, therefore, to my 
mind, becomes this : If there are un- 
necessary or und&sirable ties between 
India and Burma which should be 
broken, can this be done without auto- 
matically severing other ties which it 
is vital to Burma to retain? Oan 
Burma be separated politically without 
disturbing the economic connection? In 
our opinion, the danger in this case 
lies in tariffs, and, as the Indian 
Statutory Commission pointed out, the 
effect of Separation would, prima facie, 
be that the tariffs of each country would 
apply against the other. It is never 
wise, I think, to bo dogmatic on the 
effect of tariffs, but I think this much 
can be safely said, that they invariably 
change the channels and courses of trade. 
Ill fact, that is often their object. Any 
effect of this nature which tariffs might 
have on Burma’s exports would be to 
divert them away from India to the 
possibly vain search for other markets. 
Although little appreciation of this 
danger seems to have been ahown so 
far by the Burmese people (which is 
perhaps not very surprising, for the 
Jliirmosc people do not take or have not 
so far taken a leading part in the busi- 
ness and commerce of their country; 
that has been loft largely to Indian, 
European and Chinese capital and 
endeavour), although the Burmese peoph^ 
themselves do not seem to hav(^ ii])j)r(!- 
ciated this danger so far, the close 
trade relations which do exist between 
India and Burma have been recognised 
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at each iinportaiit stage in the develop- 
ment of Indian. Constitutional Ileforms 
during the lafit few years, first by the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and then 
by the Burma Sab-Coniihittee of the 
Round Table Conference, of which my 
friend U Ba Pe was a member, and then 
by the Prime Minister in his speech at 
the end of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, when he said : “It is 
important that separation should cause 
a minimum disturbance of the close 
trade relations between Burma and 
India, and arrangements will have to 
be made in regard to these relations 
before separation takes place.” So all 
these authorities have recognised the 
need for a minimum disturbance of the 
close trade relations between the two 
countries. A minimum disturbance 
implies some disturbance, and we re- 
cognise that if each country is to have 
freedom as regards its outside tariffs 
there must be some reactions on the 
Indo-Burma trade, but so far as the 
Indo-Burnm trade itself is concerned we 
are convinced that if any tariffs at all 
are allowed, the result will not be a min- 
imum disturlianco. It will be, or will 
very soon develop into, a serious dis- 
turbaneo wliich could have no other effect 
than gravely to reduce the prosperity 
of Burma. It has been suggested to us 
ill Bui'ina that if the negotiations for a 
trade agrceinont to regulate those re- 
lations were left to the present Govern- 
ments of Burma and India — assuming for 
a moment that it were constitutionally 
possible for a I’rovince of India to make 
a trade agreement with the Central Gov- 
ernment — those present Governments 
would bo reluctant to agree to tie the 
hands of their successors by withholding 
their riglit to use tainil’s a.s a means of 
raising rovonue. [ think that is a per- 
fectly intelligible reluctance. The 
Chamber of Commerce Memorandum^ in- 
dicates on that point that a light 
rovoimo tariff by Burma and India on 
the imports from each other might in 
itself do little harm hut it would bring 
in little revenue and would not be worth 
imposing as a revenuo measure. There 
they speak of a tariff of o per cent. A 
fow days ago I hoard the President of 
the Board of Trade in a broadcast ad- 
dress refer to tariffs of 20 to 30 per 
cent, as a moderate level, as tariffs go. 
I do not hesitate to say that if that is 
what tariffs mean — and it is what tariffs 
mean — Burma’s trade with India would 


be severely shaken, if it "were made sub- 
ject to tariffs of that order. 

Then there is a wider significance to 
this question which I must mention; it 
is of the utmost importance both to 
Burma and India that if Burma is to be 
separated from India politically, the 
parting should be friendly and that re- 
lations should remain of the friendliest 
possible a character. The Committee will 
know much better than I do how close 
a connection there often is between 
economic relations and diplomatic rela- 
tions. History in our part of the world, 
unfortunately, shows that it docs not 
take great provocation to arouse feeling.'!, 
of aggressive animosity between Bar- 
mans and Indians, and there mu.st, in 
the case of India and Burma, always 
be a grave danger of friction in ccoiio- 
mlc relations affecting relation, s of 
another kind. The key to tlii.s .seems 
to us to lie in niaintuining the 
existing froeclcim from tariff.s under 
iwhich Burma and India now trade 
together. The question is, h<uv can this 
be reconciled with the political .separation 
of Burma from India if that is to ho 
the Committee’s recommendation P If it 
is not to be their recommendation, then, 
of cour.se, under Federation, no change? 
in India-Biirma trade relation, s would 
ari.se, fclioiigh other existing eeonomie di.s- 
advantage.s would be periJotnaU.'d. But, 
if it is to bo .separation, how is this vital 
economic connection to bo maintainedP 
If it were po.s.siblc to provide in the Cion- 
stituLion Act that the existing rolation- 
shij) he maintainocl, even for a limited 
perioil of j^ears, wo feel that it would in 
fact he ill the ))C.st intei'(‘.st.s of Ijoth 
countries, but this would involve .siMno 
pro tauto intoTferonce with tlie fi.scal 
autonomy of both tho new Govi'nnnoiits. 
I do not know how far tho Committee 
arc prepared to go in that din'ctinn. In 
case there arc insuperable <lifrK‘nItie,s in 
such a suggo.stion, tin? JJurjim ('liainl)or 
of Commerce in their Memorandum have 
suggested anothei' conrso. They liavo 
urged tho doint Selcr-t Coiinnitteo to do 
throe thing.s. I’irstly, to rocord an 
emphatic view that it w'onld !»<■ in 
Burma’s and India’s interests to main- 
tain the existing trarh^ relations and that 
the relations should bo regulated by a 
trad© convention. Si‘con(lIy, to record 
the view that in order to avoid inter- 
fering so far as possible with tlie fiscal 
autonomy of the new Governments, the 
Convention should lie negotiatcHl hetweon 
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tiio new Government of India and the 
new Government of Burma; and, 
thirdly, to recommend that the Con- 
stitution Act should provide that 
until that Trade Convention has been 
concluded by the new Governments, 
existing trade relations should be con- 
tinued. We make this request, not by 
any means because we think it is the 
surest method of preserving those rela- 
tions. We think there may be great diffi- 
culties in arriving at a satisfactory agree- 
ment. Nothing, in fact, could be sure 
except an ad hoc provision in the Act, 
but we have put our request in this 
form because we consider it to be the 
most unobjectionable and the most 
reasonable measure that we could ask 
the Committee to support. 

If I may sum up then the attitude of 
the European community in Burma on 
this separation issue, it is that if the 
people of the country desire separation 
and if the existing India-Burma trade 
relations are preserved, w^e consider that 
separation is the right course to adopt. 
If the country wants separation but those 
trade relations are not preserved, in our 
opinion separation could then be effected 
only at the cost of seriously reducing the 
material prosperity of Burma and of its 


people. Once agaiu^ we come up against 
this uncertainty about the country's 
wishes. As I said when I began my 
statement, the European community have 
consistently left the main issue to the 
people’s representatives, and we have 
hoped that they would declare their 
choice unequivocally by a large majority. 
They have not, I regret to say, so far 
done so, and for myself, while I have 
listened to the speeches to-day with the 
greatest interest, I do not feel that we 
are much further advanced in knowing 
what are the real wishes of. the majority 
of the people of Burma. The European 
community have given me no mandate to 
express an opinion in favour of or against 
separation on their behalf; they have 
never been unanimous on that subject 
and they are not unanimous on it now. 
In the circumstances, therefore, I hesi- 
tate to express any opinion of my own. 
I must be content to conclude by refer- 
ring again to my main theme, and re- 
peat that, if the decision of Parliament 
is to be for separation, it is of vital 
importance to the material prosperity of 
Burma that an effective arrangement be 
made to retain the good will of India and 
to ensure the maintenance of the existing 
fiscal relations between the two countries. 


Ordered, That this Committee he adjourned to to-morrow at half-jmst Ten o'clock. 
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DIE JOVIS, 7^ DECEMBRIS, 1933. 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Sietland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lyttnii. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lothian). 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Irwin, 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Major Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Clianiborlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoaro. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Piekford, 

Sir John 'Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : 


Sra Shwo Ba. 

Mr. 0. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. N. M. Cowasji. 

U Kyaw D'in. 

Mr. K. B. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Mauug. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

TT Shwe Tlia. 

Mr. S, A. S. Tyabji. 


The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Cijair. 


Mr. N, j\f. Cowasji. 

My Lord Chairniau, the question of 
the soparation of Burma may he ex- 
ainiiiGd from three as])cctSj the political, 
the financial and the economic. On the 
poHbicnl aspect of this question, the 
loaders of both sor-tions of tlie 3iunno.sG 
political ])arties have already addre.ssed 
the Counniitlco, and I do not wish to 
take np tiie time of the Committee by 
any obsorva Lions of niy own on this 
aspect of tlio question. The Indian posi- 
tion lia.s been to red'rain from expre-s-sing 
any definite opinion on this question, and 
to leave the decision to tlie indigenous 
])co]>le of Burma, but our view, liow- 
ever, is that the p'ro]Km derating majority 
in whicli the candidates who stood on 
the nou-separutionisb ticket wore re- 
turned should be taken as the final re- 
jection of the se])aration issue. Whether 
or not a case has been made out for the 
separation of Burma on political grounds, 
the case against separation on fi.nancial 


groiind.s i.s, in niy humble opinion, nti- 
assailable. Contrary to the Prime .Min- 
ister’s <lcc]arutH)n of tlie llHh Jaiimiry, 
1932, no conclnsioiis liuvo bcon rciicbfd 
as to the final L'l’ins of th(' finished 
sottlonicnt in the evont of Burma Inung 
seinirated, aiul it is uuforLiin;it(! Umt 
there i.s no authoritalivi,! .staUmumt on 
thi.s matler. 

The Hownrd-Nixoii Monioramlnm cm 
the subject was drawn up in 1931 on 
the basis of Llie figures jiiTtaiuiug l.{> tlio 
year 1029-30. Without cuUnniig into any 
coiitrovor.sy as to tlio admiuacy of tim 
provisions inado therein for dfl'ence and 
■other administrative (diargc.s, I find that 
the then oslimatc of the gain aeciaiing 
to Burma was put down at .373 lakhs of 
rupees. Thesci figiir<‘s wur<‘ brought nj) 
to date in a Meiaoranduiii [niblisbeil by 
the Govo.rnine.nb of Burma in April, 1033. 
This Moniorunduni roducofl the estimated 
gain from Rs.378 lakhs to Rs.298 lakhs. 
The fignrc.s were mostly estimates of the 
financial year ending 31st March., 1933. 
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Even at the time of publication of these 
figures it was widely held that the income 
side was over-estimated, and admittedly 
the Statement made no provision on the 
expenditure side for increased interest 
charges. The actuals now available re- 
veal the extent of the over-estimation. 
Customs received, for instance, amount 
to only Rs.416 lakhs, to which has to 
be added the estimated cost of Excise on 
Burmese consuimption of kerosene, and 
petrol, which amount to Bs.74 lakhs, 
bringing the total under the head of 
Customs Receipts to Rs.490 lakhs. The 
Government’s figure of Rs.545 lakhs is 
thus Rs.55 lakhs in excess of the actuals. 

As regards Salt revenue, the Govern- 
ment figure of Rs.47 lakhs turns out to 
be an over-estimate by Rs.l3 lakhs. No 
provision has been made, as I have 
already stated, for the increased interest 
charges consequent upon the increase in 
Burma’s share of the Indian Public 
Debt. The Government’s estimate of the 
addition to Burma’s Public Debt is 
Rs.583 lakhs. Moreover, there is the 
accumulated deficit in the Budgets of 
the last four years amounting to nearly 
Rs.7 ernres which has been financed by 
temporary borrowings from the Govern- 
ment of India. It appears that the 
Govern/ment’s estimate of Rs.683 lakhs 
errs somewhat on the low side?, and while 
we have, of course, the very latest figures 
of the outstanding Public Debt of India, 
we have not got the correct figures of 
the unproductive Debt item. On the 
basis of tho OoveriiniGnt’s figures alone 
wo find that there is an additional debt 
liability of Rs.l3 croros over and above 
tho estimate in the Hownrd-Nixoii Mem- 
orandum, involving on the basis of 5 per 
cent, interest an additional outgo of 63 
lakhs of rupees. The iuenine tax figure 
is hiiscd on ]f)-‘10-31 actuals, but we all 
know that suhsequeutly income tax re- 
ceipts have fallcMi off. Without making 
any allowances for this and taking into 
account only tho deterioration of CustonivS 
and Salt receipts and the additional in- 
terest charges, we find that the estimated 
benefit to Burma in the event of separa- 
tion, reduces itself to Rs.l65 lakhs, out 
of which has to ho met the Debt Sink- 
ing Fund instalment of Rs.l crore and 
pensionary liability of R.s.70 lakhs, rc- 
pi-esenting the mean of tlis two conflict- 
ing estiiinatos by Mr, I-Ioward and Mr. 
Nixon. 

The position during tho first half of 
the current fiscal year has, if anything, 


worsened considerably. The Customs 
Revenue for the six months ending SOth 
September, 1933, exclusive of Excise, 
Kerosene and Petrol, amounts to only 
Rs.l83 lakhs, as compared with Rs.224 
lakhs during the corresponding period 
of last year; a fall in revenue of Rs.40 
lakhs. 

Whatever might have been the case on 
financial grounds for the separation of 
Burma at the time the Simon Commis- 
sion recommended separation, there is 
none whatever at present. Admittedly 
the depression has hit Burma very hard, 
and the latest figures are in a sense 
probably abnormal, but it would be un- 
safe to make any estimates on the 
assumption that there will be a very 
substantial improvement in the near 
future or a rise in the world price level 
to that obtaining in 1929 or 1930, which 
alone would justify separation on finan- 
cial grounds. 

While on the basis of the figures avail- 
able now there is no benefit to Burma 
by separation, the Province is struggling 
to balance its budget. Though in March 
last the budget was balanced on paper 
it is quite clear that there wn’ll be a 
deficit of at least Rs.l^ crores in the 
current year. A Retrenchment Com- 
mittee is no doubt seated to find ways 
and means of bridging the gap between 
revenue and expenditure, but it is not 
possible to forecast the extent of savings 
they might be able to effect. Already 
there has been a good deal of economy 
practised, and the prospect of reducing 
expenses by Rs.l-V croro.? in a 
Budget of Rs.S crores is none too 
rosy. It is thus clear that the future 
Government of a separated Burma can- 
not look forward to an automatic sur- 
plus being realised by the mere act of 
the separation of Burma, and if con- 
ditions do not improve in the very near 
future they will be obliged to resort to 
the taxation of Indo-Burmese trade soon 
after separation, not only with a view 
to tho remission of tho cajjitation and 
Thathameda taxes and finding the money 
for the Public Utility Departments, hut 
merely for balancing tlin Budget itself. 
I am of opinion that the Goveniiiieut’s 
assumption that Burmese finance wdll 
automatically require the assistance of 
taxation on the Indo-Bnnna trades is 
fully justified. 

My friotid, Mr. Harper’s analysis of 
tho financial oonseriuences of sepai-ation 
is somewhat different and takes a inoro 
optimistic view of tho situation than I 
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am inclined to take. The broad conclusion 
of Mr. Harper is that Burma revenues 
will benefit to the extent of at least Ils*.2 
crores net per annum. If I understand 
the European Chamber’s method of calcu- 
lation rightly it is that they wish to 
make certain material changes in the 
method of approach to the problem 
adopted in the Howard-Nixoii Memo- 
randum and subsequently modified by the 
revised statement of the Burma Gov- 
erninont. For instance, Mr. Harper 
would prefer to treat railway finance 
separately from general finance, thereby 
removing the railway deficit of 93 lakhs 
of rupees from the general budget. The 
intention is perhaps to carry forward 
this loss in the railway budget. The 
reasoning pi'esninably is that in India 
the railway finances liave been separated 
from tho general budget under the 1924 
Convention. Tlie authors of that Con- 
vention, however, never visualised a 
situation in which the railway would bo 
working at surh a big loss as they are 
doing at present. What has hapiiened 
so far is that in the early years of the 
separation convention tho railways made 
very big profits indeed and put aside 
substantial amounts to reserve and de- 
preciation funds and, in addition, paid, 
its contribution to the general revenues. 
During tho last three years, however, 
the railways have been working at a loss, 
but this 'deficit has been covored by trans- 
fers from tlie reserve fund and borrowings 
from tlio do])reciation fund. There is 
technically no ohjoction to average the 
result of I'olh lean and good years, but 
the pi'opnsal of the European Chamber 
to start off with an uncovered deficit in 
the railway budget, when the railway is 
lOf] ])cr cent. State property, appears to 
mo to ho unbusinesslike. Such a posi- 
tion has not arisen in tho ca,se of the 
lU'dian railways yet, and I do not know 
wha,t the Tudian Legislature would do 
in a similar contingency with regard to 
tho Indinn railway system. T am of 
■opinion that should there bo any deficit 
in the working of tlie Burma, State K, ail- 
ways, the deficit .should ho fairly and 
squarely faeed and a provision made in 
the general Budget. 

I now turn, my Lord, to the eeonomlc 
side of tho separation question, and here 
I am on .somewhat common ground with 
European commercial opinion in Burma. 
In fact, I venture to think that the ca.se 
as pre.sented by Mr. Harper for the IV.ado 
convention on the hasi.s of Free Trade 
between India and Burma, in the event 


of separation, is really a case for federa- 
tion and nothing else. I fully endorse 
the opinion of the British Burma 
Chamber, that Burma is an integral part 
of the economic unit which is contained 
in the pre,sent British India, and any 
policy which tends towards economic 
separation instead of economic integra- 
tion is not in Burma’s interests, and we 
feel convinced that the policy of political 
separation of Burma from India .will re- 
sult, directly and immediately, in tho 
driving of an economic wedge, the con- 
sequences of which it is impossible t«) 
foresee. On these ground.? I oppose the 
separation of Burma from India, both 
on financial and economic grounds. 

ChaiTnian : Does that conclude your 
statement ? 

Mr. N. 2[. Oowasji 

Yes. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji. 

My Lord Chairman, I desire to make 
my position clear to you. 1 come here 
nominated by the Govornmojit to ropre- 
seut the Indian Community in Burma, 
not as a Member representing any con- 
stituency of the Burma Legislative 
Council. 'Generally spouking, there i.s 
no great differoiice of opinion in tho 
Indian Coinnmnity, for, though soim; may 
not take any acti\'e i)art in working for 
federation or agaimst it, and others may 
do so, tho general idea prevalent is tliat 
separation is undesirable at the moment. 
The reasons for the undesirability of 
separation in tho opinion of .some ai'o 
oonnectod with tho ceonomie.s of the 
country. With others, tho political 
effect which they anticipate in a separa- 
tion regime on .the position of India and 
Burma, is uppermost in their mind. 1 
must confe.ss that the number of those 
who have become anxiou,? of the political 
effect of separation on themselves has in- 
creased within the last two or three years 
because of tlie troublous times that 
we have had in Burma two or thi-eo years 
ago, and F may also .say becau.so anxiety 
has been cau.sod by the tyjie of cloctioii- 
eoring iTuluIgcd in during the last elec- 
tions of the CouiKiil and which have been 
referred to by my friend, Dr. Ba Maw. I 
de.sire frankly to .state that, beside.s iJu'.sii 
factors, Indian.? in Burma have a natural 
sympathy for federation, and sucli .senti- 
ment requires no apology, my Lord. 
Moreover, it mu.st not bo forgotten that 
a considerable number of them are on tlie 
general electorate and, as such, their 
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votes have been canvassed for and sought 
by parties standing for election to the 
Council. Thus, they have received a 
direct invitation from -the Burmese 
people themselves to take a- part in the 
elections which were held to decide the 
issue of separation versus federation. 
No apology is needed on that behalf, for 
they belong to Burma and claim the right 
to exercise their franchise and political 
rights in the expression of their views. 
On the other hand, the three organiza- 
tions of Indians, the Burma-Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nada-coutta- 
Chettiars Association, and the Burma- 
Indian Association, have expressed no 
direct view on the question of separation 
or federation, nor have they directly or 
indirectly held any propaganda one way 
or the other. Nor have they spent money 
in financing any of the parties. Here 
I will at once deny the charge which my 
friend, U Thein Maung, made yesterday, 
that the Burma-Indian Association was 
formed for the purpose of carrying propa- 
ganda against separation and financing 
the Burmese Anbi-Separationist Parties, 
That statement has been made in a 
Government Report, and I place 
before you, my Lord, this idea, 
that in this manner the Government has 
to a cei’tain extent played the Indians 
against the Burmans. I can deny the 
charge because I myself have been the 
President of that Association for the 
past two years, and my attitude on the 
question is well known to ray Burmese 
friends, and I can assure this- Committee 
that the Burma-Indian Association did 
not pass a single rosolation with regard 
to the question of separation or federa- 
tion, did not put up any candidate to 
represent it in the Council, nor has it 
taken any active part in the decision of 
the separation or federation issue. 
Although these Associations have taken 
no ijart in any propaganda in favour of 
federation or against it, it docs not 
mean that they have no opinion with 
regard to this question. They do feel, 
as my friend Mr. Cowasji has just stated, 
that the preponderating vote given in 
favour of the Anti-Separationists during 
the past election should have been a 
sufiicieut indication of the mind of Burma 
and should have indicated to this 
Hononrahle Committee the view taken 
by the people in Burma -wnth regard to 
the federation and separation question. 
They do feel an anxiety about their poli- 
tical status in the country. They do 
believe that financially the position of 


the Province will be worse. They do 
believe that the trade of the country will 
suffer. With regard to the financial 
position of the country, my friend, Mr. 
Cowasji, has just made a statement, to 
w'hich I do not desire to refer at this 
mojment, but I do wish to say that in 
the debate that we heard yesterday very 
little was stated as to what advantages 
are going to be derived from separation, 
or what disadvantages will be felt from 
federation, with regard to social, re- 
ligious, or political matters. So far, no 
one has ex’-en hinted that connection with 
India has led to any social or religious 
disabilities, nor have they stated that 
if Burma enters the Federation such 
social or religious disabilities would be 
felt. 

As regards political disadvantages or 
advantages, very little has been said in- 
deed, except that it is the desire of a 
part of the Burmese people to create a 
separate political entity. I say that in 
this matter it is only a part that desires 
to separate, and the whole of it does not, 
and to this matter, my Lord Chairman, 
I shall refer again. 

So far as the economic conditions of 
Burma are concerned, no advantages 
have been shown as accruing from separa- 
tion. What have been placed before this 
Committee are some of the disadvantages 
under which Bunma Is said to have been 
suffering. These advantages are of two 
kinds connected with policy, such as 
matters of tariff, or connected xvith dis- 
advantages through administrative 
’exigencies, such as the Meston Award 
and financial conditions arising out of 
that Award. As regards tariffs, Burma 
has to pay, but in turn Burma gets busi- 
ness from India to enable it to pay the 
expanded tariff and the protection that 
is given to her industries. At the same 
time, she has gained some advantage in 
at least two cases in the development 
of her nascent imliistrics and the hiture 
dex'clopment of the sugar industry in 
Burma. 

]My Lord Chairman, xvitli regard to the 
financial Ivleston Award, 1 would only 
say that its injustice iias been universal, 
and its injustice has been felt not only 
by Burma, but l)y provinces like Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras and most of the 
others, so that it is not a conditifjn 
xvhich is singular, xvhich is specific to 
Burma alone, but it is a condition xvhieh 
has been felt by almost every province 
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and it iSj one might almost say, a com- 
mon condition to all the provinces. The 
Meston Award has been condemned by 
almost all the larovinces, but it may be 
stated that under Federation, those con- 
ditions would not prevail and would nob 
be perpetuated. My Lord Chairman, it 
has been claimed that the connection of 
Burma with India has proved a loss to 
Burma financially, but in the c?onsidera- 
tion of this question, wlien balance sheets 
are made out and statements are prepared 
by tlio Government, facts are forgotten. 
It is forgotten tlmt India has many over- 
head charges and she incurs many losses 
on behalf of ipTovinces ; for instance, she 
has been incurring constant loss for many 
years on the posts and telegraphs. It is 
for the benefit of all tJie provinces, not 
for Bengal or for 'Bombay, but the ad- 
vantage has been derived by Burma also. 
T might Tomind you also that India has 
been stabilising her exchange, and, in 
doing so, has been incurring immense 
losses, but that loss also has been incurred 
not for India alone, but for all the pro- 
vinces, for all the business, for the 
OoverniTnont, and for the people of all 
the provinces. So that whilst in the 
balance sheets that are prepared the over- 
head clmrgos, as I might say, are con- 
veniently kept out, those charges which 
India undertakes to pay and the Central 
Government undertakes to pay, and, l.o 
meet those los.ses for the benefit of all tbs 
provinces, .are not included in such 
balance sheets in such stfitement.s ns have 
been prepared, and, in that, I confess 
that I feel that the Government of Burma 
has to some extent been responsible for 
the Croat ion of ideas amongst the people 
that India has been very gravely unjust 
to Burma, whilst 1 would say that the 
injustice, if any, is equal to all the pr<> 
vinces and is not singular to Burma itseJf, 
In the financial consideration I desire 
to mention that conditions are constantly 
changing. Wo had tlie Howard-Nixon 
Boport giving ns certain facts and 
figures, but in that Beport also there 
wore indeterminate factors which made 
the Howard-Nixon Report almost out of 
dilie in a very short period. Later on 
that Report was followed by a .staternent 
given by the Government of Bunma. 
That was supplemented and was correc- 
ted two months after it was pub before 
the Legislative Uouncil. With regard 
to these statements I have made my re- 
marks in the Legislative Council, and I 
do not propose therefore to repeat those 


remarks here, my Lord Chairman. With 
regard to the trade conditions, X very 
much appreciated the statement which 
was made yesterday by my friend Mr. 
Harper. 1 agree with him to .a very laf.-ge 
extent; but before I come to the ques- 
tion of trade I would agree with imy 
friend Mr. Cowasji that the losses on 
railways ought not to be treated in the 
manner that Mr, Raiper has suggested; 
in any case, whether railway finance is 
kept separately or is combined does not 
matter; it does not matter whether the 
money goes out of the right pocket of the 
Government or the left pocket of the 
Government; so far as the people are 
concerned, it comes out of the same 
pocket, and that is all that the people 
are concerned about. Therefore the rail- 
way losses ought to be taken into con- 
sideration when considering the financial 
position of Burma. With regard to- trade, 
as I say, I v-'ery much agree with what 
my friend Mr. Harper has stated, Tho 
trade conditions between India and Burma 
are so very intimate. 58 per cent, of 
the total trade of Burma is eonnoctod 
with India and there is no doubt tliat 
Burma has become an economic unit so 
far as India is concerned. Mr. Harper 
very well stated that the connection, 
accidental as it was, of Burma ivilh 
India, has created a vast trade for 
Burma, and that tradi* ns 1 stated just 
now, to the extent of 58 per c'ent., i.s 
connected with India. It is to. ho re- 
memberod tliat In tliese days wlien con- 
ventions and agreements between differ- 
ent countries are so prevnlonb, it will 
not be easy for Burma to find market, s 
for commodities like rice, timlior and 
■oils, which she so freely exports to 
India. Whilst tho, export of rice is a 
very large quantity, I might mention that 
it forms only 5 per cent, of tho total 
production of tho rice of India, There- 
fore, fio far ns India is coucorued, that 
trade of rice is not so important to India 
as it is to Burma. Five per cemt. of Die 
total production to India of rice is a 
quantity which could be made up if slio 
chose to do so, hut for Burma, if slio 
loses tho market in India,, it would mean 
a calamity indeed. My Lord Clmirinan, 
the trade convmition .wliich has lu'cm ])ro- 
posed by my friend Mr. Har]>er, 1 agi-eo 
with, and as to tho three conditions that 
he has suggested, I fed very mu(;h in- 
clined to agree witli him upon those also. 
Together with that, I also feel tliat it 
is necessary that a Labour Convention 
between the Governjucnts of India and 
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Burma may also Ibo formed because labour 
is as important a factor in the life of 
Burma as the trade factor, and it 'will be 
very necessary to arrive at a convention 
between India and Burma on the labour 
question, so that the friendly feeling may 
exist and continue between India and 
Burma if separation does take place. 
But, on the other hand, I would Idle to 
mention this, that hearing all these 
speeches I have failed to realise what 
are the political advantages that are 
going to be obtained from separation. I 
have failed to understand what are the 
economic advantages which Burma ex- 
pects to gain out of separation, and what 
are the financial or economic advantages 
which Burma expects to gain out of 
separation. On neither of these two 
accounts can we see any definite advan- 
tage to Burma. On the other hand we 
do see very definite disadvantages which 
may accrue to Burma from separation, 
both with regard to her political and 
with regard to her economic well-being 
in the future; and I may say this, tha-b 
even if a trade convention is formed, 
even if it is for 10 years, -ivhat is to 
happen after 10 years? During those 10 
years, mentality in Burma and in India 
will be created, and we do not know what 
that would mean to Burma in the future. 
Burma’s trade is, to my mind, 
very much dependent upon India, 
and anything that is going to jeopardise 
that is going to jeopardise the very lives 
of the people of Burma, and, therefore, 
to ray mind, it is a most risky adventure 
for Burma at this moment to separa-te 
from India. I would suggest further, 
my Lord Chairman, that thero -c^’Quld bo 
some point if the wliole of the people of 
Burma were of one mind in their demand 
for separation, but we see that the Legis- 
lative Council has not been able to give 
any decisive vote on this question. Even 
though you may not accept the elec- 
torates’ decision on the question, yet T 
would point out that on page 6 of the 
introduction to the Burma White Paper 
it was stated : “In his statement on 12tli 
Jji, unary, 1932, the Prime Minister said, 
on behalf of His Majestybs Government, 
tliat if and wlien they .were satisfied that 
the desire of the locople of Burma was 
that the Government of their country 
should be separated frojii that of India, 
they would take stops, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, to give effect to 
this desire I do ask this Committee 
whether it is satisfied that the desire of 


the people of Burma is to separate, 
whether they have given in unambiguous 
terms their decision, and if that be not 
SO', what is the case for separation then? 
If the Council has not been prepared to 
give a decisive vote, it may be that both 
the parties may feci that their voting 
power was equal, or I go so far as to say 
that if a decision had been by a narrow 
majority, even then, for a vital change of 
this nature, there was not the justification 
for the Government to take a decisive 
step such as separation. Therefore, I 
ask that the position for a status quo 
has arisen and that he maintained. I do 
not desire to take up any further time 
of the Committee and I will end my 
statement. 

Mr. Oampagnac. 

My Lord Chairman, I have very little 
to say on the subject. I represent here 
a very small hut, I venture to say, a 
not unimportant community of Burma — 
that is, the Anglo-Burman community. I 
would ask Members of the Committee 
kindly to refer to the speech made by me 
at the Plenary Conference of the Burma 
Round Table Conference for the history 
and origin of this community. For the 
present, I shall only say that in the 
Anglo-Burman community are included 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans 
born or domiciled in Burma. As a 
minority community we cannot guide hut 
must follow the destinies of tlie country, 
and for that reason wdien the Indian 
Statutory Commission canic to Burma 
and we had to consider -vvliat our atti- 
tude would be towards tliis separation 
question, we asked oiirseU'es first: 

“ What is the general wi.sh of the people 
of Burma?” We thought it 'would he 
wrong, it would be pi'esnmptiious on our 
part, to flout tho will of the people. It 
has been admitted lieforo your Lordshi)) 
on all hands that up to that time, u]) 
to the lime the Indian Statutory Com- 
mi.ssion visited Burma, there was a 
unanimous desire on the part of the 
people of Burma that Burma should be 
separated from India. Your Lordsbips 
have been told that delegations waited 
upon the late Mr. Montagu in India; 
that dcleg<atians were sent to Miiglaml 
to confer with the Secretary of State aud 
to iinprc.ss upon him that Burma should 
be separated. There was only one 
opinion, and that was for separation. 

Under those circumstances wo con- 
sidered it to he our duty to advocate 
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before -the Indian Statutory Commission 
that Burma should, he separated from 
India. 

In doing that, my Lord, we were going 
really very much against our own senti- 
ment because many of us have Indian 
■blood in our veins, many of us .still have 
relations in India, all of us are con- 
nected by tradition with India. The 
question which arises now is has any- 
thing happened since then; lias any- 
thing happened since the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission visited Burma to make 
Us believe that the people of Burma have 
changed tlieir minds? My Lord, it has 
been argued before you that this question 
of separation and federation was placed 
before the electorate of Burma, and that 
tlie electorate has decided by a very 
large majority in favour of federation. 
My Lord, if my community, or if I be- 
lieved that to be the case, I would not 
to-day he urging before your Lord.ships 
that Burma shoul'd be separated from 
India. But, my Lord, I submit that the 
issue which was placed before the electo- 
rate was really not one of separation or 
federation. What the anti-separationists 
voted for wa.s the Jubilee Hall Resolution 
and that Jubilee Hall Resolution em- 
phatically opposed the perpetual federa- 
tion with India, in other ivords, the 
electorate were induced to believe that 
they would be allowed to secede at any 
time, and at their will. We have been 
told, my Lord, that that resolution wms 
unhappily woided, but there can be no 
qiie.stioii that that is the resolution which 
was put before the people of the country, 
and that wa.? the resolution upon u^liich 
they voted. In support of that .state- 
ment, my Lords, if your Lordships will 
refer to the resolution which was moved 
or supported by the anti-separationists 
directly after the elections in the Legis- 
lative Council you have the .same woids 
appearing, you have the .same demand 
that Burma .should be allowed to separate 
at her own will. 

IVIy Lord, if tlio anti-separationists did, 
ill fact, have a mandate from the country 
that Burma should enter the federation 
unconditionally without any right to 
secede, is it not passing strange, having 
regard to the fact that they had such a 
largo majority in the House that they 
were able to put one of their own can- 
didate.s into the Presidential Chair, that 
they did not table a clear cut resolution 
to that effect. But at that Session 
directly after the candidates had re- 
turned from the country no such resolu- 


tion was put before the Legislative Coun- 
cil in Burma, and no answer, so far as 
I am aware (no satisfactory answer) has 
been given by the anti-separationists for 
not tabling such a re.solufion if that w^as 
the mandate which was, in fact, given 
to them at the elections. 

My Lord, I do think that there should 
be no further delay in this matter. I 
venture to think that if, al'tei’ the 
Burma Round Table Conference, without 
referring the question to the people of 
Burma at all, His Majesty’s Government 
had declared that it was their settled 
policy to separate Burma from India, 
that statement would have been received 
with acclamation in Burma. It W'as only 
because the people of Burma were in- 
duced to believe that the British Govern- 
ment for purposes of their own wanted 
Biirma to .separate from India that the 
majority of the electors were induced to 
vote for anti-separationist candidates. I 
do also a,p;i’Ge with Mr. Harper and my 
Indian friends that the parting should 
be friendly. I agree that there should he 
a trade convention, but I do not think 
that while that trade convention is being 
arrived at there should be any further 
delay on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government in making a prononneomont. 
I think that everyone in Burma and in 
India too wants to know one way or the 
other wdiethcr Burma is going to bo 
separated or not. Once His Majesty’s 
Government has declared in favour of 
separation then we can go on and have 
our trade convention and any other con- 
ventions which may ho necessary, and 1 
hope that the parting will he as friendly 
as paesihlo. That is all T have tn say, 
^ny Lord, upon this point, 

(Srn iSIttre Jia. 

My L'Oi’d Chairman. I am speaking 
on behalf of the Karen ernnmunity of 
Burma. My community is tlio .second 
Jargost indigenous community uuinhering 
about one and a half million. In the 
Memorandum .suhmitted hy the Karen 
community to the Tniliaii Statutory 
Commi.s.sion under tlio hoarl Sugg<‘s- 
tions for the future,” which is i)rint(Mj 
at pagG.s 418 and '119 of Volume XVII of 
the proccH?.(liiigs, we gave roa,.S(ms for tlio 
recommendations that Burma, .sliould ho 
separated from India. To save the time 
of the Committee I will jiut now repeat 
the arguments in that Memorandum, to 
which I respectfully invito the attention 
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of the Committee and request that this ceedings. That Memorandum is as 
Memorandum be embodied in the pro- follows: 

EXTRACT FROM MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE KAREN ELDERS 

OF BURMA. 


Suggestions for the Future. 

1. Entire Separation of Burma from 
India . — Note (c) of the Appendix to the 
communique Issued by the Secretaries of 
the Indian Statutory Commission in- 
vites suggestions for the future. And 
we now propo.se to deal with this aspect 
of the situation. 

Burma should be separated from India 
for reasons geographical, political and 
economic. Burma, as a province, forms 
no part of India. There are indisputable 
differences in customs, race, religion, 
language and interests. There can be no 
question that Burma will grow and de- 
velop on gradual and sound lines once 
she is separated from India. 

“ Burma is not India. Its people 
belong to another race in another stage of 
political development, and its problems 
are altogether different. For instance, 
the applicatinn to Burma of the general 
princii)los of throwing open the public 
service more widely tO' Indians would only 
mean the replacement of one alien 
bureaucracy by another.” 

In order to facilitate Separation and 
to make the transnctlon fair and equit- 
able to both parties we would humbly 
request the Indian Statutory Commis- 
.sion to i-econrmend to Parliament that 
Burma be fiimisbed with accounts show'- 
ing the amount expended by India on 
Burma and the amount India has been 
repaid by Burma during all these past 
years. 

I’liero was a time when the highest 
Court in Burma was .subordinated to the 
High Court of Judicaturo at Fort 
William. In course of time it was felt 
that wo could very well stand on our 
own legs in this direction and we are 
so standing now. 

Likowi.sc in the matter of Education, 
our High Schools and College.s were for a 
long time affiliated to the Univer.sity of 
Calcutta. When, in this matter also, 
Burma de.sired to have and work out her 
own plans for her rising sons and 
daughter.s numerous objections (which 
wo need not repeat here) were set up 
against our becoming a detached entity 
educationally. The wisdom of our entire 
separation from the Calcutta University 
is more than amply justified by numerous 


incontrovertible facts. Thanks to the 
parental interest, broad vision and con- 
suming zeal of His Excellency Sir Har- 
oourt Butler, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., I.C.S., 
the first Governor of Burma, our Uni- 
versity of Rangoon has won our deepest 
gratitude and claims the unbounded ad- 
buiration of her sister universities In 
this connection, we quote with pardon- 
able pride an extract from “ The Anglo- 
Indian Review ” dated Calcutta, March, 
1928, which wrote spontaneously as 
follows : — 

“ A great disadvantage under 
which the Anglo-Indian and Domi- 
ciled European Community suffers in 
India is the absence of a Residential 
University where the students have 
the advantage of living a corporate 
life as in the Western Universities. 
In fact, it is this disadvantage which 
deters many of our brilliant young 
men from going to a University. We 
have, therefore, much pleasure in 
bringing to the notice of” parents and 
young men the splendid advantages 
offered by the University College at 
Rangoon. The new University build- 
ings are rapidly nearing completion 
and will be ready for occupation 
from June this year. The Univer- 
sity .stands on an estate of 486 acres 
and is actually a miniature town. 
It will be one of tbc finest Univer- 
sities in the East having every acces- 
sory of a modern University and 
being equipped with its own lighting 
arrangements, water and sewage 
equipment, roads, parks, playing 
fields, rowing and .swimming chibs, 
gymnasium, theatre and a club 
house.” 

In the days when wc asked for a Uni- 
versity of our own, wlien we demanclocl 
the right of .shaping and forming our 
educational policy in accordance with 
the a.spirations and needs of our ])cnplo 
and our Province, tbeu-e wore not a few 
wlio .strongly objected to the sovoranco of 
our long-established connection with the 
University of Calcutta, giving all sorts 
and kinds of imaginary drawbacks and 
hypothetical disadvantages attendant on 
the demanded severance. Facts speak 
louder than words and wcj are content 
to leave the facts as they are seen to-day. 
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Now, as we ask the Simon Commis- 
sion to recommend to the British Parlia- 
ment, inter alia^ the separation of Burma 
from India we foresee that quite a num- 
ber of people will raise their roicea 
against our 'conception of the future 
welfare of Burma. We anticipate that 
the loudest cry will come from India her- 
self. This would he quite natural as no 
one desires to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Continuing tlio meta- 
phor, we may add that Burma has laid 
golden eggs for the houeftt of India, but 
India has neglected Burma, has not con- 
sidered our interests in the spirit of fair 
play and all this despite the fact that 
she has been exacting from us a very 
large portion of our revenues. 

Over and above the considerations ive 
have already advanced, there is another 
and more weighty reason and we beg to 
stress very particularly this particular 
aspect of our case. In our considered 
opinion the separation of Burma from 
India and that alone will make it pos- 
sible for the different indigenous races 
of Burma — the Burmese, Karens, 
Kacliins, Chins and 8hans — ta ho use- 
fully welded into one solid nation. Un- 
less opportunities are open to the indi- 
genous races of Burma to regard Burma 
nationally — and Burma as a separate en- 
tity under the British Crown is the only 
way — Burma can never progress nation- 
ally. As long as Burma is kept dangling 
on India’s dhoti so long will there be no 
cohesion among the indigenous races of 
Burma. 

We are firm in the belief that just as 
Burma has wonderfully progressed in the 
two definite directions we have indicated 
above — first, in the matter of our Law 
Courts and then in the line off our 
educatinnnl institutions — since we stood 
out independent of India, equally won- 
derfully or still more so shall our fair 
country progress when as a separate 
entity, under the fostering care of the 
Briti.sh Government, lior indigenous races 
welded into one nation will think not 
merely in terms of isolated racial pride 
but in the larger national consciousness 
of “ Burman ” citizens and will accord- 
ingly work heart and soul towai’ds a com- 
mon nationhood and a natural ideal. 

At the Burma Bound Table Conference 
the Karen Delegates again made known 
to the Conference that their mandate was 
for separation. Nothing has happened 
since then to make us change our views. 
On those grounds I wish to urge before 


the Joint Select Committee that the 
separation of Burma should be brought 
about as soon as possible. Tliat is all 1 
.wish to say, my Lord. 

U Shwc Tha. 

My Lord, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment in view of the fact that this ques- 
tion has been fully discussed in the Burma 
Legislative Council. The anti-separa- 
tionist party came into existence after the 
General Councils of Burmese Associations 
Convention held at the Jubilee Hall, 
Rangoon, in July, 1932. In accor-danco 
with Resolution 6 of this convention a 
neiv anti-separationist party was formed 
under the leadership of Dr. U Ba Maw 
and U Chit Hlaing. The resolution 
pas.sed at that meeting ,was to the effect 
“ TJiat this Convention rejects the pro- 
po.sod constitution for a separated Burma, 
announced by the Prime Minister on the 
,12th January, 1932, as it falls far .short 
of the aspirations of the people. 
Secondly, That this Convention opposes 
the separation of Burma from Tntlia on 
the basis of the proposed constitution 
for a separated Burma. Thirdly, That 
the Convention emphatically proto.sts 
against the porraaneiit and unconditional 
inclusion of Burma in the Indian Federa- 
tion.” The policie.s of the two anti- 
separationist parties Avere based upon the 
resolution pa.ssed by the Jubilee Hall 
Convention. At the general election in 
November, 1932, the two anti-separation i.st 
parties placed before the electorate the 
resolutions passed at the Jubilee Hall 
Convention. About 42 iTienibor.s of the 
two parties were returned as Members 
of the Legislative Council. During the 
discussion in the Burma Legislative 
Council on the question of separation 
from India or federation with India, the 
two leaders Dr. Ea Maw and U Chit 
Hlaing explained tlie definition of 
“ anti-separationist I tliink it would 
he important for mo to refer to the .state- 
ment first of U Chit Hlaing in the pro- 
ceedings of the Burma Legislative 
Council, Decemhor, 1932, page 339. [I 
Chit Hlaing .said in his si)eoch : “I tlo 
not like permanent federation ” (that is 
one portion) “ and now our demand for 
federation with India i.s one of condi- 
tional federation.” Then Dr. Ba Maw 
stated in a speech which is reported on 
page 261, “ There are actually influences 
outside the House as well as inside Avork- 
ing to commit a fraud on the country by 
misusing the term Anti-Separation and 
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giving i-t an extremely literal meaning in 
order to make Anti-Separation mean un- 
conditional and perpetual Federation 
with India.” In these circumstances, Sir, 
I consider it is extremely important for 
tile purpose of a proper and fair discus- 
sion that the House should know the 
real meaning of this term. Sir, that 
meaning is in those Jubilee Hall resolu- 
tions, That is the definite voice of the 
Anti-Separationists of Burma, and any 
meaning that goes beyond the Jubilee 
Hall resolutions is a betrayal, Anti- 
Separation, as U Kya.w Din has already 
explained to the House, is a term that is 
used in no absolute sense but strictly 
within the reference made by the Prime 
Minister in his annonneement. The first 
motion gives the full and complete Anti- 
Separationist verdict. First of all, we 
are Anti-Separation ists in the sense that 
we oppose the Prime Minister’s idea of 
Separation. In other words, we 
oppose the Separation of Burma 
from India on the basis of the 
Prime Minister’s constitution. Secondly, 
we, with the same emphasis, ojipose the 
idea of an unconditional and perpetual 
Federation with India. And thirdly, and 
tliat is the affirmative, the constructive 
aspect of tlie Anti-Separatlonists’ policy, 
we say that we will continue our opposi- 
tion of Separation until we obtain an 
acceptable constitution. Any use of the 
term Anti-Separation that departs from 
this particular meaning, the meaning 
given and fixed by the Jubilee Hall reso- 
lutions, is, I say, an act of dishonesty.” 
Therefoi’e the two leaders of the Anti- 
Separatioiiist party have given iis their 
definition of what “ Anti -separation ” 
means. Then U Kyaw Din has also 
stated the definition of “ Anti-separa- 
tionist.” It appears from what I have 
read that Anti-separation does not mean 
permanent federation. The Anti-,separa- 
tionists say that they want conditional 
federation, that is to say, with a right 
of secession. On this point I may refer 
to the statement made by the Secretary 
of State for India, page 5 of the Sketch 
of Constitutional Developments in 
Burma. In the House of Commons the 
Secretary of State for India made the 
following statement. I need not read it 
all. “If an Indian Federation i.s estab- 
lished, it cannot be on the basis that its 
members can leave it as and when they 
choose.” That is very important. 

This was again discussed recently by 
the members of the Indian Joint Select 
Committee. The Indian members were 


of this opinion, namely, that should 
Burma join the Indian Federation they 
could not leave it as and when they 
choose. 

Now the question of permanent fede- 
ration. If the Anti-separationists were 
to say that they would federate with 
India permanently, this is not the man- 
date of the electorate. Let us refer to 
U Chit Hlaing’s speech which is reported 
in the December meeting at page 338 : 
“ We are only authorised to do w'hat they 
told us. They gave us their mandate. 
We can only act according to their man- 
date, and what is their mandate? The 
mandate was the resolution passed at 
the Jubilee Hall Convention.” That is 
to say, that they were only for condi- 
tional separation and not for permanent 
federation. 

Now, to sum up the position of the 
Anti-separationists, there can be no condi- 
tional federation, as I have just quoted 
the statement made by the Secretary of 
State for India. Permanent federation 
is not the mandate of the electorate. The 
result of the Anti-separationists should 
be separation witli a better constitution 
which the separationists are asking for, 
so therefore they are in line with the 
policy of the separationists. 

Then the question of separation of 
Burma from India was brought up before 
the Indian National Congress as far back 
as 1885, that is to say, there they said 
that if the British Government were 
going to annex Upper Burma the entire 
country should be separated from India, 
and since then this question of the sepa- 
ration of Burma has hoen brought uj) 
before the public. There is another ques- 
tion which I should like to state. Dr. 
Ba Maw yesterday stated that separa- 
tiouist candidates received the support 
of the Government. T stood as a separa- 
tion candidate for Akyab East. I did 
not receive any support from the Gov- 
ernment, but I did receive support from 
Indian voters of my electorate as the 
domiciled Indians in Arakan arc in 
favour of separation. So from what 1 
have said the people of Burma arc in 
favour of separation. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

1 do not propose, my Lord Chairman, 
to make a long speech. I have alniady 
dealt, in some detail, with the merits of 
certain of these proposals, in the si)oc(;h 
that I made to the Indian Delegation 
on October 10th, a copy of which is T 
believe in the hands of the Members of 
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the Committee and of the Delegates from 
Burma. Nor, my Lord Chairman, have 
I either the desire or the right to say 
anything on behalf of my colleagues of 
the Committee. I am speaking, in the 
first place, for myself and I am speaking, 
in the second place, for the Government. 

I am not in any way prejudicing any 
decision at which my colleagues of the 
Committee may ultimately arrive. I in- 
tend to devote my speech to one object 
and to one object alone, namely, to 
remove certain misunderstandings that 
seem to have arisen in the minds of 
some of our friends from Burma as to 
the attitude of the Government. My 
Lord Chairman, let me say at once that 
I am not at all surprised that misunder- 
standings should arise upon complicated 
issues of this kind, particularly iwhen we 
realize that we and the gentlemen from 
Burma are divided by a distance of eight 
thousand miles. It may well be that 
speeches that I make in Westminster 
sometimes have reactions in Burma that 
their author would not desire. It may 
also be that we, here in London, eight 
thousand miles away from Burma, find it 
difficult always to follow the intricacies 
of their elections; sometimes we find it 
difficult to understand completely the 
inner meanings of some of their resolu- 
tions. All the more grateful, therefore, 
are we to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing these Burmese goutlemen liere in the 
same room, of explaining our position to 
them and of hearing their explanations 
upon points that we do not at present 
fully understand. It is therefore a 
matter of great satisfaction to me and 
to Members of the Government that wo 
should have heard, in such detail, both 
to-day and yesterday, the full explana- 
tions that have been given both by the 
representatives of the Anti-Separation 
Party, 11 Cliit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw, 
an-d the rcpi'csentatives from the Separa- 
tion Party, for instance, U Ba Pe and 
U Tlioin Manng and their other 
colleagues. I thiiik we now know a good 
deal Tiiorc of tliu various points about 
which hitherto wo may not have had the 
fullest possible information. That is all 
to the good. Wb arc gradually removing 
certain misunderstandings, Now, there 
is one misunderstanding in particular 
that I wish to remove this morning, from 
the point of view of the Government. I 
wish to make it quite clear to every 
Delegate from Burma and to everyone in 
Burma who is following this question that 
the Government has no ulterior motive in 


its mind whatever. If it comes to a 
decision for or against Separation, we 
have no possible axe to grind in the 
matter. There is no ulterior motive in 
our minds. Our only desire is to attempt 
to do the best for Burma itself. Let, 
therefore, every Member of the Com- 
mittee and every Delegate from Burma, 
at the beginning of onr Discu.ssions, dis- 
miss from his mind any idea that there 
may have been in his mind before, that 
there is some hidden Jiancl behind the ex- 
pressions of opinion that we may have 
used in favour of Separation, or that we 
have some ulterior motive in onr minds 
in making the proposals that ivc have 
made in the 'White Paper that has been 
circulated to the Committee and to the 
Delegates. My Lord Chairman, lot mo 
•tell the Committee the influences that 
have hitherto worked upon the minds of 
the Members of the Govornment. Wo 
have been impressed, first of all, liy tbo 
historical differences between Burma and 
India. I accept fully what was so ably 
said yesterday by TJ Kyaw Din at the 
beginning of our Discussions, that the 
Burmese are very proud of their coun- 
try, they are very conscious of the length 
and the interest of their history, they do 
regard themselves as a separate and a 
very ifnportant entity in tho world at 
largo. My Lord Chairman, wo have b(‘on 
greatly impressed hy that historical fact, 
t myself, when I have had a little time 
to spare — and it has not boon very mur-h 
— from the deliberations of tlioso various 
Conimitices, have recently been reading 
a good deal of the liistory of Burtna.. 
The more I road of it, the more impressed 
I am by the fact of Llie groat (lifrerenco 
between the history of liiiriiia and the 
history of India. Next, my Tionl Chair- 
man, w’e have beim irn[»i'e.ss(‘d hy ilio 
geographical situation rff Burma, In fae(3 
of tho geographical situation of India. 
In partienbir, a.s politicians-— and f fake 
only this ono illustration to show you 
what is in iny mind -we luive bofui iin- 
prossed by tlie fac.t that I?.f,']jrc!sr!Mi;ativ<-s 
from Burma, if thoy a,ro to attend the 
Indian Legislaturn, have lo undertake 
a journey of about two thousand miles 
that takes, I think hours hy sfui and 
about 30 hours hy land, and fhat, what- 
ever may ho tho nrrangomonts iha.t a'-o 
made under the Indian Fednra.ti(jn , those 
Representatives from Burma can he oidy 
very limited in numhnr. At pr<‘sent I 
understand that four Repro.scntatives go 
from Burma to the Indian Legislature. 
Those four Representatives have to' travel 
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this very long journey, and when they 
arrive at Delhi they find themselves as 
four in face of an Assembly of 150, Now, 
my Lord Chairman, that is a practical 
fact that has weighed very much with 
me and my colleagues in the Government. 

Next, we have been struck by Tvnat 
appear to us to be the social and reli- 
gious differences between Burma land 
India. I need not dilate upon them this 
morning; I think they are obvious to all 
of us — social differences of every kind, 
religious differences of every kind. In 
Burma, for instance, there is the absence 
of Caste and, I am glad to think, also, 
the absence of that very bitter religious 
communal feeling that we should so much 
like to see disappear from the Indian 
picture. 

Lastly, we have been impressed by what 
seemed to us to be substantial economic 
and financial differences between the two 
territories. Some of these differences 
were very ably explained by Mr. Harper 
in the statement that he made to the 
Committee last night. To give an illus- 
tration or two, the fact that the indus- 
trial development of India is much more 
highly advanced than is the industrial 
development of Burma; the fact again, 
to give a second illustration, that hither- 
to, judged by whatever tests we desire 
to apply, Burma has come off badly from 
the financial point of view as a result of 
its association with India. 

Now, my Lord Chairman, those are 
the facts that have strongly impre.ssed 
themselves upon our minds. Those are 
the facts that have led us to make the 
statements that I have made during the 
last two years, and that have led us to 
make the proposals that we have made 
in the White Paper. Behind those facts, 
let me say again that there is no ulterior 
motive whatever in the mind of the 
Government. Our only desire is, first of 
all, to face the facts and, secondly, to 
do the best that we can in the interests 
of Burma itself. Now it might be sup- 
posed that whilst being impressed by 
these facts in favour of separation, we 
had ignored the arguments against sepa- 
ration, That is not so. I am very con- 
scious of the strength of some of those 
arguments. They seem to me to fall into 
three categories. First of all, there is a 
feeling — I do not know whether it is in 
the miiuls of any of the delegates from 
Burma, but I am sure from what I hear 
from Burma itself, it is in the minds of 
a good many people in Burma — they are 


afraid lest, under separation, they will 
suffer and they will be fobbed off with 
a constitution substantially inferior to 
any constitution that may be given to 
India. Indeed, my Lord Chairman, they 
are so nervous upon this point that I 
have seen many statements made imply- 
ing that the result of separation will be 
Crown Colony Government for Burma. 
My answer to these doubts and suspicions 
is a very simple one. I merely point to 
the proposals in the Government White 
Paper. Any impartial investigator who 
looks at those proposals will see that 
there is no connection in the world be- 
tween them and anything in the nature 
of Crown Colony Government. Next, my 
Lord Chairman, there is a widespread 
feeling, and it has been very ably ex- 
pressed to-day and yesterday, this morn- 
ing, for instance, by the two Indian dele- 
gates, the two delegates representing the 
Indian interests in Burma, and last night 
by Mr. Harper in one part of his inter- 
esting si)CGch. There is evidently a wide- 
spread suspicion lest, under separation, 
the trade of Burma, and, as a result, 
the economic development of Burma, will 
be sGriou.sly compromised. My Lord 
Chairman, in my view, there is no more 
important question than the question of 
the future of Burma trade and the ques- 
tion of the future economic development 
of Burma. If I felt that separation need 
necessarily compi*omise or injure the 
trade of Burma and the economic de- 
velopment of Burma, I would say that 
that was an almost unanswerable reason 
against separation. I believe, however, 
that when the Committee and the dele- 
gates come in greater detail to con.sicler 
this part of the problem, they will find 
that under a system of separation it 
would he possible to safeguard these 
economic interests and to avoid the 
dangers that have been suggested to us 
this morning and last night. For in- 
stance, I think myself that wo should 
investigate very sympathetically the pos- 
sibility of a trade agreement between 
Burma and India. I realise as fully as 
anyone in this room the vital importance 
of Burman trade to India, and Indian 
trade to Burma. I was greatly imprc.ssed 
by what Mr. Harper said last night as 
to the possibility of having a sfufus (juo 
for a period of time under whivli no 
alteration should bo made in the rela- 
tions ; an interim period, that is to say, 
during which a trade treaty for the 
future could be adequately negotiated. 
I also agree with what Mr. Tyabji said. 
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tiliis morning as to the importance of the 
labour problem upon the economic de- 
velopment of Burma, and I think there 
again in due course Tve shall come to 
consider that question in greater detail 
and we must take full account of the 
anxieties that are evidently in his mind 
and that I know are in the minds of 
many other representatives of Indian 
trade. From the point o.f view both of 
Burma and of India, I am sure that the 
less disturbance that there can be to 
their economic relations the better it will 
be for both countries. Lastly, there is 
a third argument that has been used 
against separation that we have by no 
means ignored. I have seen it suggested 
that Burma has on the whole gained 
political strength by its association with 
India, and I would not at all dissent 
from that view; that having gained 
political strength in the last 15 years, 
from the point of view of Burma, it would 
be wiser not to break the situation, 
but as the result of maintaining this 
political association with India, Burma 
in the future will be able to obtain better 
constitutional terms than she could 
obtain now. My Lord Chairman, that 
line of argument seems to me to pre- 
suppose two conditions. It seems to me, 
first of all, to presuppose the right of 
Burma to secede from the Indian Fed- 
eration. It seems to me also to assume 
the right of Burma to obtain preferen- 
tial treatment as oomiiared with the 
treatment of the provinces of British 
India. Now upon lioth these points I 
can state ray own view, and I can state 
the view of the Government; upon 
neither of them do I wish to pi’ejiidge 
the views of my colleagues upon the 
Committee, hut stating my own views 
and the views of the Government, I can 
say very definitely that both thaso con- 
ditions strike ab the very root of the 
permanent Federation that wo have been 
considering for India. It is not tliat 
we wish to x)ut a pistol at the throats 
of our friends from Burma and thrust 
them upon the horns of an impossible 
dilemma. It is simply this, that those 
two conditions strike at the very root 
of any permanent Federation, and, in 
the interests of permanent Federation, 
that is what, after all, the Government 
have been considering incessantly for the 
last three years, the British Government 
can never accept them. My Lord Chair- 
man, it is interesting to note that I do 
not think a single one of the Indian 


delegates who were here until a few weeks 
ago would accept them either. There 
was a little talk based upon misunder- 
standing at one time of the rights of the 
princes to secede from the Indian Fed- 
eration. When we went further into the 
details of the question, wo found that 
the princes made no such demand, and it 
was quite clear that if tliej^ had made 
such a demand, not a single reprc.senta- 
tive from British India would have 
accepted it. I was therefore very glad 
to no-te a passage in Dr. Ba Maw's in- 
teresting speech when ho said that the 
anti-separationists in this respect dc- 
hnanded no more than the Indian princes. 
I can tell him that the Indian x>nnces 
made no such demand and that if they 
had made such a demand, no Indian dele- 
gates would have accepted it. Let mo 
again make it clear that these conditions, 
namely, that we could not admit cither 
the right of secession or preferential 
treatment for Federation, are not direc- 
ted in any way against Burma. They are 
conditions that are absolutely inherent 
in any system of government that is 
likely to remain permanent in India. 
Now, my Lord Chairman, I hope I have 
said enough to show that first of all wo 
Members of the Government have tried 
to face the facts and to face tlio facts 
impartially, and that we have tried idso 
to take into account the arguments that 
are used against separation. llnti] a 
short time ago it seemed as if opinion 
in Burma was unanimous in favour of 
separation; the Simon Commission, the 
representatives of Burma who sat with 
the Commission, and tbe Despatch of 
the Government of India (incidentally, 
from tlie point of view of finance, it 
might have been very tempting for tlio 
Government of India to opjtosG rather 
than to su])port .separation). Until, 
therefore, cjuito a .short time ago the 
opinion in Burma seemed to l)c miiuii- 
nious. Since then there have Ixhmi tlii'so 
(lidercjices of opinion sliowiiig tiKun.selves, 
They have shown tlioniselvos, bub, oven 
.so, it docs appear to mo, and my view 
is strengthened by bho discu.ssions that 
have been taking place to-day aa<l yesttu- 
day, that scarcely anyone in Burma 
seems in favour of permanent Federation. 
The chief argnmont that has been used 
to-day and yestei'day has boon tlio pledge 
that the Government is assumed to have 
given here and the result of tlie general 
election that took place last November. 
Let me remind the Committee exactly 
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what did really take place. The Govern- 
ment never said that the general elec- 
tion need necessarily be the final word in 
the controversy. The Prime Minister 
was very„ careful to state both at tho 
beginning of his speech and later on in 
his speech that the opinion of Burm.a 
would be asked and that when we had 
received the opinion of Burma, then the 
Government would have to arrive at its 
own decision; but never on any occasion 
has the Prime Minister or any Member 
of the Government abdicated the right 
of the Government or the right of this 
Committee or the right of Parliament to 
come to any decision that they thought 
fit, whatever may liavo been the result 
of the general election. I would remind 
the Committee of the words that were 
actually used by the Prime Minister on 
page 178 of the proceedings of the Bound 
Table Conference. I will read one or 
two of the material paragrax)hs : “ His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared, if 
and when they are satisfied that the desire 
of the people of Burma is that the 
Government of their country should bo 
separated from that of India, to take 
steps subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment,” and so on. Tlieii again there is 
another passage on pago 182, tho passage 
at the bottom of the page: “With this 
material before them, the people of 
Burma will be in a position to decide 
whether or not they are in favour of 
separation from India. His Majesty’s 
Government consider that the decision 
might best be taken after a general elec- 
tion at which the broad issue had been 
placed before the Electorate.” That 
passage quite clearly safeguards the right 
and indeed tho duty of the Government 
and of Parliament to consider tho whole 
problem after the election had taken 
place. Our difficulty, and it was a very 
practical difficulty, was that, rightly or 
wrongly, it did not seem to us that we did 
get either from the general election or 
from the subsequent proceedings of tho 
Legislative Council, the explicit answer 
that we required to our very definite 
questions. Not having received this ex- 
plicit answer, we could not obviously let 
tho question drift on for ever. We felt 
that it was unfair to Burma and that it 
was also unfair to India (after all the 
Burma problem is tied up with the India 
problem) to loavo things indefinitely 
vague and obscure. In face of that situ- 
ation, we felt it our duty to put forward 
our views based as I say upon the facts 
25212 


as we saw them and with no ulterior 
motive in our minds; to put those views 
before this Committee and to ask you 
gentlemen from Burma to come to give 
us the benefit of your advice and assist- 
ance. 

Now, my Lord Chairman, I have com- 
pleted the task that I set myself, namely, 
to attempt to remove any misuhclerstand- 
ing that may still exist, that ws Members 
of the Government are partisans in this 
controversy; that we are ignoring tho 
interests o-f Burma, and that ,we are try- 
ing to impose upon Burma a constitution 
which Burma does not desire, for some 
ulterior motive in our own minds. My 
Lord Cliairman, speaking for myself I 
am very grateful to the Delegates from 
Burma for the part that they have taken 
in this discussion, I shall tako note of 
the arguments that they have so ably 
put forward, and I believe that when wo 
come to consider the details of the White 
Paper, chapter by chapter, we shall find 
that many of the dangers that loom so 
large in tho minds of certain members 
of the Delegation in the event of separa- 
tion need not necessarily be iuhoront in 
separation but can be amply safeguarded 
in a separated constitution for Burma. 


Ohnimian: My Lords and Gentlemen, 
T should propose to proceed now, subject 
to the approval of the Committee, by a 
suggestion that Members of the Com- 
mittee in turn should put questions to tho 
Delegates upon tho statements which we 
have heard. I should propose that the 
questions and the answers and any dis- 
cussion which may follow should ho pub- 
lished verbatim. Is that agreed? 

(The same is agreed to.) 

Archbishop of fkinterhunj i I should 
only like to ask hy way of starting those 
questions a question which is very general, 
but which might assist the inomhers of tho 
Committee if it could be «an.swercd. Tho 
impression left on my mind after listening 
very carefully to the speedius which luivo 
been made hy the Delegates from Burma, 
is that the differoncos bohvocii them do 
not seem to mu to bo very fundamuntal, 
rather duo to those misunderstandings 
which I hope the iSocroiary of vStatc juay 
have succeeded partially at least in re- 
moving. It is rather difficult, my Lord 
Cliairman, to know to which of tho 

1 '' 
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Burmese Delegates to address any par- 
ticular question, but perlxaps I might 
address this one to Dr. Ba Maw, as he 
spoke very fully on the anti-separationist 
issue. I gather that it is common ground 
that there is no desire for permanence 
of Federation, but there is a common 
desire for securing a really full constitu- 
tion for Burma. The question I should 
like to put is : Supposing that it is quite 
clear that no right to secede could pos- 
sibly be conceded to the province of 
Burma under the new constitution if it 
is achieved, supposing on the other side 
it is made quite clear that there is every 
desire that the constitution of a 
separated Burma should be on the lines 
of the Indian constitution, supposing 
these two points are made quite clear, 
would not that enable those who hitherto 
have been anti-separationists to join with 
the whole Committee in getting down to 
a discussion of the actual constitution 
sketched in the Wbite Paper? 

Dr, Ba Maw : No, your Grace. On that 
point, may I refer to the proceedings of 
the Burma Legislative Council of last 
April? This matter was brought home 
to us by a statement made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India after the passing 
of the December resolution. Imm^iately 
we realised the realities of the situation, 
we got together — that is, the anti-separa- 
tionists got together — and after consult- 
ing the various constituencies that sup- 
port XT Chit Hlaing and myself, we 
drafted a joint resolution to this effect, 
that if our choice is limited to separation 
on the basis of the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posed constitution and an entry into the 
Indian Federation on the same terms as 
the other Indian provinces, we un- 
hesitatingly choose the federal alternative 
as being in keeping with the very clear 
mandate we obtained from the country. 
May I add, to elucidate fni-ther niy 
meaning, that before and after we 
had submitted this resolution, I per- 
sonally toured all the constituencies 
supporting me and all those con- 
stituencies — the various anti-separationist 
leagues existing in those several con- 
stituencies passed resolutions without a 
single exception completely supporting 
my attitude. 

Archbishop of Canterbury: My sug- 
gastion is (I think it was partly sup- 
ported by what U Kyaw Din said) that 
since then there have been many changes 
in the situation; there have been many 
explanations made, many issues have 


been made more clear partly this morning 
by what the Secretary of State has said ; 
therefore, is not the situation somewhat 
different? 

Dr. Ba Ma.w : On this point, with 
apologies to TJ Kyaw Din, may I submit 
this fact, that although certain members 
who obtained olection on the anti-separa- 
tionist ticket have changed, the electors 
have not changed. 

Archbishop of CanierbvA'y: There was 
one question I wanted to ask Mr. Harper 
about his very interesting speech, if I 
may say so. When you spoke of the trade 
convention that you desire, Mr. Harper, 
I was not quite clear whether what you 
had in mind was that some trade con- 
vention should be agreed upon im- 
mediately by the existing Governments, 
and which should be inado binding for a 
certain number of years, or do you mean 
that the Constituent Act should provide 
that until some convention had boon 
agreed upon by the new Governments, 
the existing trade relations should 
remain ? 

Mr. B.arpcr : Your Grace, it is the 
latter that w© mean. Our object is to 
get a trade agreement, naturally on the 
lines on which we think it should he, in 
a form which will be tbc most lasting, 
tbe most likely to bo renewed from time 
to time AvS it expires. We feel that 
the most likely way to ensure a 
lasting agreement is to get an agree- 
ment negotiated between tlie two new 
Governments so that it would bo tboir 
oiwn work and not imposed upon iliem. 
If we were to leave it now to tlio presonl: 
Govornments, it would bo difiicult, ive 
think, for them to agree to f-ic their 
succes.sors in the way, for instance, of 
withholding the power for any period to 
impose revenue tariffs, tariffs for revenue 
measures. We think thaf tliose tariffs 
would in effect bo objectionable but that 
the present Governments would have 
great difficulty in imposing any con- 
dition of that kind on tbe new Govern- 
ments; so wo would rather it were h^fb 
to the new Governments to make tboir 
agreement and the non-offieials would he 
prepared to help them with what w<‘ 
considered to bo tlio best advicu^ tliat 
wc can give them, and that in lb<' mean- 
time until they can make that agiv<‘meiit 
it should be provided in the Act that the 
existing fiscal relations should continue. 

Marquess of Beadirnj : I want just to 
follow up what Mr. Harper has said. 
Before I do that I would like to ask, my 
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Lord Chairman, one question. What we 
are discussing now, or rather what the 
Archbishop just put to Mr. Harper, based 
upon Mr. Harper’s speech, is rather more, 
as I understand it, a measure that he 
suggests would be required for protection 
against anything in the nature of com- 
mercial discrimination, and also to con- 
tinue the trade relations existing between 
Burma and India, and is not part of an 
argument addressed by him for or against 
separation. Am I right? 

Mr. harper : We regard this point, my 
Lord, as so important that, although it 
is a consequence of separation, it becomes, 
in our opinion, necessary to consider it as 
an issue. If our point could not be met 
then we would think that separation 
would have great dangers. 

Marquess of Heading : That answers the 
question I wanted to put. Then I must 
pursue it a little further with you, in 
order to understand. You speak of a 
convention, but it is not quite clear to 
me what is meant by it. I presume what 
you have in mind is an agreement in the 
nature of a treaty (a convention if you 
choose to use the term), that is, terms 
arrived at after discussion between 
Burma and India in relation to all trade 
matters, or a majority of trade matters. 
That is what you had in mind. 

iMr. Harper: Yes, my Lord, that is 
.what I mean. 

Marquess of Heading : What is not 
clear to me is, do you also require pro- 
tection, or some provision in the con- 
stitution itself, or are you intending to 
roly entirely upon agreement. You have 
had to consider this, I know. The matter 
has been very carefully considered, but, of 
course, it differs very much in some 
aspects. If you have an agreement it 
is an agreement for a period of years, 
presumably, and, of course, it is subject 
to variation by assent between Burma 
and India — assume for the moment the 
two Governments. If, on the other hand, 
you have a provision in the Con.stitution, 
then, subject to any special provision in 
the Constitution, that would only be 
alterable by the British Parliament. Do 
I make clear to you what I have in mind? 

Mr. Harper : Yes, my Lord. 

Marquess of Heading : You see those 
are two quite different things, although 
they are both aiming at a similar kind 
of protection. Do you follow? 

Mr. Harper: Yes, my Lord. 

Marquess of Heading : What I am ask- 
ing of you is, are you asking for both 
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as a condition upon which you think 
there should be separation, or are you 
asking only for a convention which may 
be reached by agreement. That is what 
is not clear to me. 

Mr. Harper ; If it were possible (we 
do not know to what extent it would be 
possible) to ensure those relations by a 
specific provision in the Act we think, 
as we have said, that that would be in 
the best real interests of the two coun- 
tries, but we have not asked for that 
because, if I have understood your ques- 
tion aright, we do not know how far the 
Committee would be prepared to go, or 
Parliament would be prepared to go in 
restricting the fiscal autonomy of the 
two new countries. 

Marquees of Beading : I think L 
follow. You would prefer, if it is prac- 
ticable, and the Committee thinks it 
should be done, that these provisions 
should be in the Constitution? 

Mr. Harper: Yes. 

Marquess of Heading: Because, of 
course, it gives you greater security? 

Mr. Harper: Certainly, my Lord. 

Marquess of Heading ; But you do not 
make that a condition as I understand. 
If that is not possible, then you must 
depend upon an agreement? 

Mr. Harper : Yes, that is the position. 

Marquess of Heading : My Lord Chair- 
man, I did not want to go into these 
questions because I thought they might 
come up later under trade relations. 
They are of extreme importance, I 
think, and the only reason I am press- 
ing now on the matter of principle is 
just to understand what Mr. Harper’s 
position is in view of what he has told 
us this morning, but I do not want to 
go into details with regard to it. The 
only thing I want to put to you further 
on the question of convention, Mr. 
Harper, is have you in mind an agree- 
ment or convention to be made by the 
Legislatures when they are .formed, or 
have you in mind an agreement, to ho 
made before the new Legislatures are 
constituted ? 

Mr. Harper: After they have been 
constituted, with a provision in the Act 
that until that agreoinont is concluded 
the existing relations should coutintio. 

Marquess of Heading : That is to say, 
free trade relations? 

Mr. Harper: Free trade relations, 
yes. 
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Marquess of Beading : But then after- 
wards you depend on what the Goyern- 
ments may do, with, of course, the Leg- 
islatures, under the Constitution. 

Mr. Sarper: If it is not possible to 
ensure it in any other way. The surer 
the way, of course, the better we should 
be iDleased. 

Marquess of Beading : I will pursue 
that now. Later, when we come to dis- 
cuss trade relations, there are some 
fin’ther matters I want to point out to 
you and those who are interested — the 
Indian Delegates especially have an in- 
terest in this matter and I will resume 
it later on, or somebody else may. All 
I wanted for the moment was to under- 
stand your position in relation to separa- 
tion, and that really, as I understand 
it, in view of what you have said, put 
quite briefly is that you would not wish 
to oppose separation, if you could get 
proper protection for the trade relations. 

Mr. Karper: That is right. 

Marquess of Beading : The political 
part of it you leave aside altogether. 
That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Harper : Yes. 

Marquess of Beading : There are one 
or two questions I wanted to ask Dr. 
Ba Maw and U Chit Hlaing in relation 
to what the Archbishop was putting. 
The position now, at least as I have 
understood from what has been said, is 
that you no longer rely upon the terms 
of the resolution of December, 1932 I 
mean you no longer rely on it in this 
sense: you are not abandoning it? 

Dr. Ba Maw : No. 

Marquess of Beading : But I under- 
stand your argument to be, and I am 
only putting it for this purpose, that 
apart altogether from it, even if you do 
not accept that resolution and the con- 
ditions you seek to impose there, you 
are still in favour of federation and 
against separation. That 1 W'hat 1 
understood you to say. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes, that is so. 

Marquess of Beading: Therefore, if 
that is right, the question of the right of 
secession only arises if it was proposed to 
give you any such right in the terms 
that were to be imposed on your enter- 
ing into the federation. That is rights 
is it not? 

Dr. Ba Maw: That is so. 

Marquess of Beading : I only want to 
be perfectly clear about it, but I think 


it follows that even suppose this Com- 
mittee, after discussing the matter, 
hearing what the Government have said, 
and hearing what you have said, came 
to the conclusion that there could be no 
right of secession granted, as I under- 
stand your point of view now that does 
not alter your case. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Marquess of Beading : It does not alter 
it; you still maintain it? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Marquess of Beading : I thought 1 
understood it, but I was not quite clear. 
There is only one further point that I 
wanted to put with regard to iJhat. It 
follows, I think, from the questions that 
have been put. Does that mean that, 
leaving aside special conditions, you are 
prepared to assent to federation on the 
same terms as are proposed for India 
subject to any special provisions that 
may be made for Burma? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Quite so ; we mean that. 

Marquess of Beading : You leave your- 
selves in the hands of the Committee for 
that purpose; is that right? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Quite so, but may T ex- 
plain, my Lord, that we do ask for those 
special terms in the terms of the De- 
cember resolution, but, if the Committee 
is not prepared to grant us those terms, 
that does not interfere with our desire 
to enter into the federation in preference 
to the other alternative, the alternative 
of separation based upon the Prime 
Minister’s Constitution? 

Marquess of Beading : I rather under- 
stood that you were saying that, but you 
have made it beyond all question now, 
and I need not pursue it. I do not 
want to ask any further question.s. 

Marquess of Lothian : Might I just 
pursue that a little further and ask Dr. 
Ba Maw or U Chit Hlaing to define it a 
little more clearly? Have you got the 
Indian White Paper in front of you? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian: Would you look 
at page 113, Appendix VI. That defines 
64 matters which are going to bo re- 
served to the Federal Government. On 
page 116, List II, it defines those powers 
which are exclusively provincial. Am 1 
right in understanding you to say that 
in the event of this Committee recom- 
mending that there should be no special 
provisions for Burma either in regard to 
secession or anything else, you would be 
prepared to accept a provincial Govern- 
ment with the powers in List II only. Is 
that your view? 
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Dr. J3a Maw: I did not quite follow. 
Marquess of Lothian: The point as I 
understand it is this: You would prefer 
to have the ordinary x^owers which, under 
the Indian White Paper, are going to 
he given to an Indian Province, rather 
than the position which is proposed in 
the Burma White Paper, and you would 
therefore be content with the list of 
powers in Burma which are in List 11 
on page 116 of the India White Paper. 

Is that correct? 

Dr, Ba Maw : Yes, my Lord. If ^ the 
Committee decides tO' give these subjects 
only to the other Indian^ Provinces, 
Burma, from our point of view, will he 
forced to accept them in the same way 
as the other Indian Provinces. 

Marquess of Lothian: In the same way 
you would have no ohjcction to the 
special powers of the Governor in Burma, 
and of the Governor-General as proposed 
in the Indian White Paper? You would 
accept those powers in a federation 
rather than the proposals of the Burma 
White Paper? 

Dr. 73a Maw: We should be forced to 
accept that position if it was imposed 
upon us — if the Committee decides so. 

Marquess of Lothian: Your view is, 
as between the two alternatives of the 
Burma White Paper and the position of 
an ordinary province in India, you would 
prefer the position, without any right of 
secession, of a province in the Indian 
Federation? That is your view? 

Dr. Ba Ma.w: As between these two 
alternatives. 

Marquess of Lothian: Might I apk 
U Ba Pe a question? You heard yester- 
day the speech of Mr. Harper, and there 
have been various documents circulated 
by the European community dealing with 
the trade relations between Burma and 
India. Supposing it did not prove to he 
possible to arrive at a fiscal convention 
between India and Burma, and suppos- 
ing either on the side of India or on 
the side of Burma the demand was made 
for full fiscal rights, that is to gay, that 
either side should have and might 
exercise the right of putting on any 
tariff against the other, would that 
affect your demand for separation? 

TJ Ba Pe: No, Sir. I have expressed 
my view on this question at the First 
Indian Round Table Conference. If you 
refer to page 190 of the proceedings you 
will find that. “ The third point is the 
trade relations between the two countries. 
As far as possible we want free trade 
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between India and Burma. India wants 
our rice, our oil, our teak and other 
timber, and we want things from India. 
Burma requires manufactured goods from 
India, and it is in the interests of both 
countries not to raise tariff walls against 
each other. We must live peacefully 
together and devise ways and means for 
our mutual benefit. I do not see any 
difficulty in that direction.” That was 
my view. I gtill hold to this view. 

Marquess of Lothian : I think all 
history shows that when a nation obtains 
fiscal powers it invariably uses them, 
and the tariffs get higher and higher, 
and it is that possibility I want yon to 
envisage. In view of that fact you would 
still be in favour of separation? 

U Ba Pe : Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian: Even if it did 
mean very high tariffs between India and 
Burma on both sides? 

V Ba Pe: That is right, 

Mr. Isaac Foot : May I put a question 
to Dr, Ba Maw and U Chit Hlaing. 

It is to ascertain as to how the opinions 
of the Burmese constituents were ascer- 
tained? I understand that there was 
a tour made by Dr. Ba Maw of his con- 
stituencies, or the constituencies that 
had expresesd an opinion on this matter. 
Was that tour before the election or 
after the election? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Both before and after. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : A reference was 
made just now by you to a meeting of 
your Association in which the question 
was put: Would they prefer federation 
or separation in the terms of the Prime 
Minister’s statement. The Prime 
Minister’s statement was the one that 
was made at the conclusion of the Burma 
Round Table Conference. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Quit© so. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: And I suppose the 
terms that were then considered were 
those that had been explained in the 
book that was published. You had before 
you that book showing the recommenda- 
tions of the Burma Round Table Con- 
ference P 

Dr. BaMaw: Quite so. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : You had not been 
able to put before them, of course, the 
proi)osa1s that are contained in the now 
White Paper? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I did, because my last 
tour took place about two months ago. 
After the April resolution, when there 
was some dispute in our country about 
the right of the Anti-Separationist Party 
F 3 
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to table those resolutions, I took tlie 
trouble of touring several pai’ts of the 
country" and I placed before them the 
paper containing the proposed Constitu- 
tion by the Secretary of State for India, 
The last meeting that I held was a mass 
meeting at Mandalaj^, which is the 
capital of Upper Burma. I also asked 
all the various Anti-Separationist 
Leagues in all my constituencies to con- 
sider the new Constitution, and they 
unanimously decided that, of the two 
alternatives, they preferred the Federal 
alternative. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Yon have put before 
us your tour, both before the election 
and after. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: The meeting where 
they decided for federation decided for 
federation rather than for separation in 
the terms of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment. Have you had another meeting 
in which they have specifically decided 
for federation as against separation in 
the terms of the "White Paper Proposals? 

Dr. Ba : They have had the White 
Paper explained to them. What was 
explained to them at a place called 
Sagaing and Mandalay was that the pro- 
posed Constitution was based on the 
Prime Minis ber’s statement and that 
there were no material departures. We 
also took care to explain both these Con- 
stitutions to them and, after careful con- 
sideration, they decided as I have just 
explained. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : I would like to 
ascertain further about these meetings. 
You have been to a meeting. Has the 
meeting been an extended meeting, or 
how long has it lasted? 

Dr. Ba Maw : As regards the Mandalay 
meeting, it took three days according 
to our custom. The Wunthanus Asso- 
ciations have annual meetings where we 
discuss every subject that we consider 
to be important, 

Mr. Isaac Foot: That would he the 
meeting of your Association, but T am 
trying to ascertain (I do not want to 
interrupt your answer) as to your appeal 
or your inquiry from the several con- 
stituencies. When you have visited a 
constituency, how long have you had for 
discussing the matter wdth the people of 
that division P 

Dr. Ba Maw : I personally visited 
certain constituencies and in the case of 
other constituencies the fact is this: In 
my Party there are representatives of 


these several constituencies. After the 
last April and August Sessions we de- 
cided that each of these Party Members 
should convene meetings in their 
respective constituencies and obtain 
a decision from the constituency on this 
very strictly limited question of a choice 
between separation on the proposed Con- 
stitution and federation as contained in 
the Indian White Paper. I, as swell 
las the other Members of my Party, 
undertook this task in all the con- 
stituencies supporting us. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : I have some know- 
ledge of appealing to a constituency in 
this country, and I am sorry to have to 
press the question, but I want to know 
what happens when you have been to .a 
constituency in Burma and you have 
ascertained their opinion upon the Burma 
White Paper : what opportunity have 
those constituents of making up their 
minds upon the virtues or demerits of 
the White Paper? Do they take the 
description entirely from you? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Immediately the Burma 
White Papeir was sent to Burma, the 
Burma Government undertook the task 
of translating it into Burmese and 
each of the Legislative Council Mem- 
bers was supplied with a copy of the 
proposed Constitution, both in English 
and in Burmese. There were aJ&o 
several other copies available and we 
made full use of those available copies. 

Mr. Isaac Foot ; I understand that 
the representatives of the Legislative 
Council, of course, would have this papeir 
themselves and would be able to give to 
it the very long time necessary for its 
understanding. You understand it. It 
is very complicated. It extends over a 
very wide area and demands a very ex- 
haustive inquiry before any opinion can 
be expressed. I want to know if you 
can tell me what opportunity the aver- 
age Burman constituent had of forming 
an opinion upon that detailed statement. 

Dr. Ba Maio : The Burma White 
Paper is substantially a reproduction of 
the Prime Minister’s proposed Constitu- 
tion. At the time of the recent General 
Election everybody who worked for us 
and with us undertook the task of 
very carefully explaining the terms of 
the proposed Constitution to the Burma 
electorate. It was on those explanations 
that we conducted our election, and, of 
course, when the Burma White Paper 
appeared and when we discovered that 
it was substantially a reproduction of 
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the Prime Minister's proposed Constitu- 
tion, we made them understand that 
fact, and we further undertook the task 
of explaiining any little departure that 
we happened to discover. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : 1 have only one 

further question. I am sorry to take up 
the time of the Committee. There was 
one further thing you said. You said 
the decision of your Association was for 
federation rather than for separation, 
in the terms of the Prime Minister’s 
statement. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so, 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Was that because 
you did not consider the Prime Minis- 
ter’s statement was adequate to the 
Burman demand for indopondence, or 
because, whatever was proposed, fedeira- 
tiou would be the desire? 

Dr. Ba Maw: No. May I explain 
this, because it is extremely important? 
Our rposition is this : We consider the 
Prime Minister’s' proposed separation to 
he a non-Burmese idea of separation, 
.and, as I tried my very best to explain 
yesterday, of course, “ separation ” has 
so far been very loosely and very danger- 
ously used. The term “separation” 
has meant a mass of loose things to the 
average Burman. To a considerable 
number of people it still means an 
independent and a royal Burma. Sepa- 
ration to another section means Burma 
for the Burmans; and separation for 
a third section, that is, the economic 
section, means purely the doubtful 
economic advantages of expelling the 
foreigners and of effecting the restora- 
tion of all the lands to Burmans. 
Therefore, we faced the problem in a 
concrete and practical way. We say 
that we oppose the Prime Minister’s 
separation because it does not conform 
with our ideas of separation, and as 
this form of separation is unsuitable to 
us we oppose it. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: Following upon that, 
a supplementary question is this : In 
appealing to your constituencies you 
had, of course, not only the spoken 
appeal, you had the written appeal? 

Dr. Ba Maw : To a certain extent. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : There would be some 
written appeal, would theire not? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: You were only able 
by your voice to reach a certain number 
of the electorate. There must be a great 
number to whom you can only send your 
literature. 
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Dt. Ba Maw: Yes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Can you give ns your 
appeal or address or your written appeal 
made to your constituents, setting out 
this question of federation as against 
separation? Have you got any general 
form of address that can be handed in 
to the Committee? Was there a common 
form of address sent out by you? 

Dr, Bn Mawy. I am afraid I have not 
brought any copies. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Was not there a mani- 
festo of your Party? 

Dr. Ba Mato : Yes, there was a mani- 
festo. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Did that manifesto 
set out your case? 

Dr. Ba Maw : We did set ont our case. 
Mr. Isaac Foot : And can we be sup- 
plied, in English of course, with the 
manifesto ? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I am afraid we shall 
have to write to Burma for it ; that will 
take some time. 

Mr. Morgan Jones: Has the India 
Office got it? 

Sir Samuel Soare: I understaiid ive 
have got one or two of these [manifestos 
at the India Office, but I am not quite 
sure whether it is the manifesto that 
you refer to. I will look them up and 
see if they are the kind of thing which 
you evidently desire. We could then 
circulate it to the Committee and to 
the Delegates. 

Mr. Isaac Foot: All I would like to 
have is how the question upon which 
the answer has been given was put before 
the electors. 

Sir Samaiel Hoare: I will look and 
see what we have got. 

Earl Winterton : If we are going to 
peruse electoral manife.stos there is con- 
siderable room for doubt as to the inter- 
pretation to be put on the particular 
words of all manifestos of all parties in 
all countries. 

Mr. Isaac Foot : Seeing that a very 
plain answer has been given, I would 
like to know how the question was put 
before the electorate. 

Marqueiss of Bnthiaii : On both sides. 
Earl Winterton: On both sides. 

Dr. Ba Maw : If you wish to pursue 
this (matter, may I reque.st one thing, 
that as a General Eeloction is a General 
Election all the world over, there were 
all kinds of influences, and in order to 
undei’stand the real position I submit 
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that the manifestos of both sides in every 
constituency should be seen in order to 
see how the Separationists obtained their 
voes and how the Federationists obtained 
their votes. I am speaking from bitter 
personal experience, 

Mr. Isaac Foot : We have all got that. 

Dr. Ba Maw ; I am afraid I shall have 
to mention one fact, that as the leader 
of the Anti-Separationists, as the person 
who was doing the greatest amount of 
work for the Anti-Separationists, the 
principal argument against me was that 
I was a Non-Buddhist, and therefore, as 
a Non-Buddist, they should not vote for 
me. That was the principal argument 
on which I could enlarge further with all 
kinds of unpleasant details, but I shall 
refrain from doing so. Whenever L 
made an attempt to enter any constitu- 
ency, I was immediately met either at 
the wharf or at the railway station with 
huge placards containing all kinds of 
most violent language against me, attack- 
ing me for my religion. On this par- 
ticular point XT Kyaw Din will support 
me, because he happens to be a Non- 
Buddhist, 

Marquess of Zetland: My Lord Chair- 
man, I just wanted to ask a question 
arising out of something that Mr. Cam- 
pagnac said. I understood you to say 
that you thought it was very desirable 
that whatever the conclusions of this 
Committee might be on the question of 
Federation or Separation, an announce- 
ment of those conclusions should be made 
at the earliest possible moment: was not 
that so? 

Mr. Gampagnac : That is so. 

Marquess of Zetland : Had you in mind 
that it was desirable that this Committee 
should come to its conclusion on that 
point before the Delegates conclude their 
deliberations with us? 

Mr. Campagnac : I think that would be 
desirable. 

Marquess of Zetland: Then might 1 
put the same question to U Ba Pe? 

U Ba Pe: That is so. 

Marquess of Zetland : Do you think it 
is desirable that this Committee should 
come to its conclusions on the issue of 
Federation or Separation before yon leave 
us, and that a pronouncement should be 
made? 

U Ba Pe : Certainly. 

Marqnesa of Zetland: May I put the 
same question to U Kyaw Din.? 

U Kyaw Din : The same thing. 


Marquess of Zetland j And U Chit 
Hlaing. 

U Ghit Elaing : Yes. 

Marquess of Zetland : In fact there is 
general agreement upon the point that 
the Committee should try to come to its 
conclusions at the earliest possible 
moment and that a statement should 
then he made. 

U Chit Elaing: Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain : Lord Zet- 
land, will you ascertain (I am not quite 
certain from the form of your questions) 
whether it is the wish of all the gentle- 
men who have answered you that we 
should reach this decision early in our 
discussions with them, or whether it will 
satisfy them if before they leave us tbe 
Committee has reached the decision? 

Marquess of Zetland: Would you 
answer Sir Austen’s question? 

Mr. Gampagnac : I think the decision 
should be arrived at as early as possible, 
because if the Committee were going to 
recommend that Burma should he feder- 
ated with India, then we would have to 
discuss the Constitution on quite different 
lines. 

Marquess of Zetland: I presume that 
is the general view. 

U Ghit Elaing : That is the general 
view. 

Mr. Tyabji: And we also hold that 
view. 

Marquess of Zetland: In fact, as far 
as I can judge, the Delegates are 
unanimous on that point. 

W Ghit Elaing: Yes. 

Marquess of Zetland: Then a different 
point. Might I ask Mr. Tyabji this ques- 
tion? I understood, Mr. Tyabji, that 
while you admitted the financial dis- 
abilities from which Burma in common 
with other provinces of British India has 
suffered under the Meston Award, yon 
think those disabilities would disappear 
under a system of Federation? Was 
not that your point? 

Mr. Tyabji : To a certain extent, yes. 

Marquess of Zetland : Could you tell 
ns what grounds you have for suppos- 
ing that these disabilities would dis- 
appear under Federation? My view of 
these difficulties is that they have been 
due really to the fact that there has not 
been enough money to go round. Do 
you think that there would he more 
money to go round amongst the Pro- 
vinces under Federation? 

Mr. Tyabji: Under the Federation 
Financial Scheme certain of the taxes, 
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a. portion, for instance, of the income 
tax, and certain excises, would revert 
as soon as possible to the provinces. 

Marquess of Zetland : As soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Tyahji: Yes. 

Marquess of Zetland : Could you go a 
little further and tell us how soon you 
think that would be likely to take place ? 

Mr. Tydbji'. That, of course, is im- 
possible to say. 

Marquess of Zetland: Then there was 
only one other question I wished to 
ask, and that was also arising out of 
something that Mr. Tyabji said. He 
attached, great importance, as I think 
everybody does,- to the maintenance of 
the trade relations between Burma and 
India. If I understood him rightly, 
he thought that a trade agreement might 
secure those relations for a period of 
years, say, for 10 years, but he thought 
that they might be disturbed when the 
trade agreement came to an end. If 
experience showed that it clearly was 
in the interests of Burma and of India 
that the trade relations should continue 
on the some footing, why does he suppose 
that the Indian and Burmese Govern- 
ments would alter the treaty? 

Mr. Tyahji: From my point of view, 
the dependence of India on the Burmese 
trade is not so great as the dependence 
of Burmese trade on India. Therefore, 
the danger lies in the fact that in India, 
perhaps, conditions might emanate out 
of the separation which later may make 
it difficult for a trade convention on a 
free trade basis to be agreed upon. 

Marquess of Zetland : In other word.s, 
you are afraid that under separation the 
Indian Federal Government might im- 
pose tariffs against the Burmese trade? 
Is that your real fear.P 

Mr. Tyahji : No. For instance, it is 
not a question of India imposing a tariff 
\vall against Burma, but it might be a 
question of the development of India 
or Indian industries or Indian products. 
For instance, at the present time rice 
going from Burma is Indian rice, but 
when Burma is separated it does not 
remain an Indian product, and the 
desire might be cultivated to become more 
self-contained in that respect. 

Marquess of Salisbury: In India? 

Mr. Tyahji: In India. 

Marquess of Zetland : But how do you 
suggest the Indian Government would 
sot about making themselves more self- 
contained? You do not apparently fear 


that the Indian Government would im- 
pose a tariff against Burma’s ricej at the 
same time you think India might want to 
become self-contained in the matter of 
the production of rice. 

Mr. Tyabji: In the production of rice 
and the production of timber, for 
instance. 

Marquess of Zetland : Yes. Let us take 
rice as an example. How do you sug- 
gest that the Indian Government is 
going to achieve its supposed object? 

Mr. Tyahji: By an increase of agri- 
culture — cultivation. 

(Marquess of Zetland: You are only 
afraid that the Indian Government may 
undertake an advanced agricultural 
policy under which it would produce 
more rice? Is that not likely to happen 
in any case? 

Mr. Tyabji: It may not. So long as 
Burma is a Province it may not; so long 
as it supplies cheap rice, it may not 
(happen, but if it becomes a separate 
entity it may. 

Lord Middleton: There is one ques- 
tion I would like to ask U Ba Pe. Sup- 
posing that legislation based on this 
Committee’s recommendation had. not 
a scheme for Federation — I do not, of 
course, suggest that it is a probability — 
would your views on Separation remain 
unchanged? Do you wish to separate 
from India in any case? 

TJ Ba Be : Of the two alternatives, 
yes. 

Marque.ss of Salisbury : Dr. Ba Maw, 
might I just, merely to clear up one or 
two answers which you have been kind 
enough to give to the questions, ask you 
this: as I understand you prefer Federa- 
tion to separation on the terms of the 
Burmese "White Paper ; hut if you got 
separation on your own terms, which 
would you prefer— separation or Federa- 
tion? 

Dr. Ba Maw : If we got separo.tion on 
our own terms, any Burman would accept 
it on those terms. After all, we are 
approaching it as a very practical pro- 
iposition, as I submit any other part of 
the British Empire would approach it. 
So that, on the basis of that argument, 
if the terms that we require are guar- 
anteed to us under separation, we would 
accept separation. 

Marquess of Salisbury : I thought you 
would give that answer, only I wanted 
to make it quite clear. Now might I ask 
just one question of Mr. Harper? I am 
afraid I was unlucky enough, owing to 
causes which I could not control, not to 
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liear liis speeches yesterday, but I 
gathered enough this morning ^ to know 
how to put the question, I think — it is 
with reference to what Lord Reading 
asked him. As I understand it, you 
think a trade agreement between Burma 
and India in the case of separation, of 
the greatest importance? 

Mr. Harper: Yes, of the greatest im- 
portance; rather, may I say, we consider 
the niainteuance of the trade relations 
as of great importance. 

Marquess of Sdlisbury: Yes, 1 ought 
10 have said so. Do you think it is a 
sine qua non or that you could not agree 
CO separation on any other terms? 

Mr. JEarper: There you are asking me 
a question which I am in rather a difficult 
position to answer on behalf of the Euro- 
pean, community, because, as I said yes- 
terday, the European community have 
never been unanimous on this subject. 
Some of them have thought that this 
question of the trade relations is so im- 
portant that as Federation is the only 
way of maintaining them, that is to say, 
the trade relations with India, it would 
be in the host interests of Burma to re- 
main with India. The other view is that 
no constitution, no decision on this sub- 
ject which really runs counter to the 
real wishes of the people will be a suc- 
cess; that the new constitution must he 
supported by the people of Burma. There- 
fore it would be no use, or it would not 
be wise to put on to them for the sake 
of their trade relations which they might 
not he able to assess, because if they 
were not allowed to go wrong, they would 
not have realised what it would have 
meant if they had gone wrong — so it 
would not therefore be wise to make a 
choice which is against their will and 
their vrislies. In that event the position 
comes down to this, that we want to get 
the best of both worlds; we want to get 
what the Burmese people want. 

Marquess of Salisbury : That is separa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Harper: If it is separation; and 
we want to ensure that the consequences 
of separation will be, as far as the trade 
relation question is concerned, adjusted 
as we want them to be adjusted. 

Marquess of Salishury: I quite under- 
stand that that is your aspiration, but 
you think that precautions should be 
taken by this Committee so that in the 
final act the possibility of the alteration 
of the trade relations between Burma and 
India should be prevented? 


Mr. Harper: Precisely. 

Marquess of Salislury : And to that 
purpose, I think you suggested in answer 
to Lord Beading, that there should be 
some clause inserted in the Constitution 
Act under which, pending an agreement 
between the two new Governments, the 
status quo should continue? 

Mr. Harper: Yes. 

Marquess • of Salishury : Have you 
thought of the consequences of such an 
arrangement? If the status quo con- 
tinued it would not he possible for either 
Government to deal with their trade re- 
lations elsewhere freely until the period 
was over. May I explain my meaning? 
It is quite clear that if the Burmese 
Government or the Indian Government 
were free to make treaty relations else- 
where in respect of matters of trade 
which affected the two countries, then it 
would not be possible to continue the 
fiscal status quo. 

Mr. Harper : The suggestion is, my 
Lord, that the status quo should be con- 
tinued until the new Governments have 
arrived at a trade agreement. "We con- 
template that that trade agreement 
should not merely deal with the Indo- 
Burma trade, but there is room in that 
for reciprocal arrangements with regard 
to outside tariffs of both countries. 

Marquess of Salisbury: That is a very 
complete and reasonable answer, but that 
means that until the agreement has been 
made the fiscal position would, be stereo- 
typed. 

Mr. Harper: So far as the Indo- 
Burma trade is concerned. 

Marquess of Salisbury: And not only 
trade between India and Burma, but all 
trade elsewhere which deals with the 
same commodities as the trade between 
India and Burma. 

Mr. Harper: We have not asked for 
the fiscal policies relating to outside 
trade to remain in the status quo. 

Marquess of Salisbury: But it would 
have to be so, would it not, because if 
the Burmese and Indian Goveniments 
make different fiscal arrangements with 
regard to the outside trade it will not 
be possible to maintain the status quo- 
as between themselves. 

Mr. Harper: We should hope they 
would consider this trade agreement 
between themselves as the first item to 
be adjusted. 

Marquess of Salishury: But we have 
got to consider how we arrange this 
clause in the Constitution Act. It 
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appears to me that, upon your footing, 
we should have to say, supposing we 
followed the policy you were good 
enough to suggest, that, as far as the 
commodities which are in trade between 
Burma and India are concerned, the 
fiscal position should be stereotyped, not 
merely as between Burma and India 
alone, but elsewhere, until the new trade 
agreement had been come to. 

Mr. Harper : We do not regard that 
as being absolutely necessary. If the 
Committee thinks so, then we should still 
consider that our Indo-Burma trade is 
the more important question to be 
adjusted. 

Marquess of Salishur'if: I must not 
press you but I wonder whether you 
would think over the point a.s to 
whether that is not a necessary con- 
clusion of the argument. 

Mr. Harper : 1 certainly will do so. 
Marquess of Zetland: I am not quite 
clear. Why could not there he a free 
trade arrangement between India and 
Burma apart from other trade arrange- 
ments ? 

Marquess of Salisbury: It was 
pointed out by Lord Peel the other day, 
because then the trade from elsewhere 
would naturally flow to the market 
which had the lower tariff, and therefore 
it would pass to Burma or India, as the 
case may be, and, once there, it would 
pass freely straight across the boundary, 
because there would be free trade 
between the two; so you could not have 
it. 

Sir Samuel Iloare : My Lord Chair- 
man, the problem is a very intricate 
cue, and I have several comments which 
I would like to make upon the con- 
clusion that Lord Salisbury has just 
drawn, but 1 would prefer to make them 
when we deal with the question as a 
.specific question. 

Marquess of Zetland: I apologise for 
having butted in. 

Marquess of Salisbury: Not in the 
least. Only one further question. Apart 
from this trade agreement, j^'ou heard 
the speech which I think Mr. Tyabji 
made this morning; he said that there 
■ought to be a labour agreement as well 
as a trade agreement between the two 
new Governments; is that your view? 

Mr. Harper: Yes, it is, that point 
has been dealt with actually in the memo- 
randum which the European community 
have issued. 


Marquess of Salisbury : And you think 
that is also of very great importance? 

Mr. Harper : Of very great importance. 

Marquess of Salisbury : You do not 
put it quite so high as the other. 

Mr. Harper : I am not so directly con- 
cerned, my Lord. I think it is of 
enormous importance; I think they are 
both necessary in Burma’s interegts as 
weU as in India’s interests. 

Lord Bankeillour: I think I must ask 
a question or two about the convention 
and the status quo, because it is even 
now not quite clear. I understood you 
wanted it put in the Constitution Act 
that the status quo should he maintained 
for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Harper: We have not suggested 
any number of years. We have suggested 
that the status quo should be preserved 
until the new Governments can make 
their trade agreement. 

Lord Hankeillour: Until that comes 
about? 

Mr. Harper : Until they have con- 
cluded their trade agreement. 

Lord Eankeillour: And if it does not 
come about the status quo would still 
remain. That is an obvious difficulty. 

Mr. Harper: It is, my Lord. 

Lord liaukeillour : But you are 
assuming all the time that there are 
separate Governments of India and 
Burma. 

Mr. Harper: It would of course force 
the two Governments to come to an 
agreement, would it not? 

Lord Eankeillour: Exactly, and they 
would have, as regards the outside world, 
the right to impose what duties they 
pleased. 

Mr. Harper: That would he possible. 

Lord Eankeillour: They might be 
different, and probably would be 
different. 

Mr. Harper: Yes. 

Lord Eankeillour: Whatever goods 
were affected by the one and were landed 
in the one country would be able to go 
on to the other without any further duty 
or hindrance. 

Mr. Harper: I think that is a matter 
which could be adjusted also, surely, in 
the Act.? 

Lord Eankeillour: If it was not so it 
would not be the status quo still, 

Mr. Harper: Not entirely, no; not in 
that respect, certainly. But it wa.s not 
intended that anybody should be able to 
import through the country of the lower 
tariff; that is not the idea. 
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Lord Hankeillouri If you maiutain t^he 
status quo that must happen. You 
would have to modify it, otherwise. 

Mr. Harper: Yes, it will have to he 
modified to that extent. 

Lord Hanheillour: And it might hap- 
pen that the consumers of one country 
would be benefited at the expense of the 
consumers of the other country, 

Mr. Harper: By the tariffs of their 
own country, yes. 

Lord Banheillour: Not necessarily by 
their own country. It might work to the 
disadvantage of the other partner, might 
it not ? If Indian producers had a tariff 
which benefited that produce and that 
produce was not made in Burma, that is 
to say, the production of Indian pro- 
ducers, the Burmese consumer might 
suffer. 

Mr. Harper: As he does now. 

Lord Banheillour: The only other 
thing is that you do not suggest that the 
convention shall be made permanent by 
an Imperial statute? 

Mr. Harper: We have not suggested 
that, no. 

Lord Banheillour : But then, of course, 
if it were not, it is liable to he denounced 
by either party. 

Mr. Harper : Our view on that was 
that it would be made by the new 
Governments and have a greater chance 
of being renewed at the end of its period. 

Lord Banheillour: But, of course, it 
would be liable to attack from either 
Legislature. 

Mr. Harper: It would, yes. 

Lord Banheillour: You do not suggest 
that it is possible for the Constitution 
Act in advance to contain some provision 
ivhich would stereotype that convention 
so that it could only be repealed by a 
new Imperial Act? 

Mr. Harper: It would be possible to 
do so. I have not asked that, but if it 

were possible to do so 

Lord Banheillour : You would like it if 
it were possible? 

Mr. Harper: Yes. 

Major Cadagan: I must apologise to 
Dr. Ba Maw for again returning to his 
speech. He has answered so many ques- 
tions already, but there is only one I 
•want to ask him, I may be wrong, but 
his historical analysis of the birth and 
progress of the anti-separationist move- 
ment seemed to me to conflict with the 
experience of the Royal Statutory Com- 
mission. Dr. Ba Maw referred to the 
vote taken on the motion of tJ Ba Pe in 


December, 1929, on the subject of sepa- 
ration, and incidentally I may say that 
Dr. Ba Maw is quite wrong in saying 
that that was the only ground upon 
which we made our recommendation. 
That is only by the way. But Dr. Ba 
Maw discounted the effect of that vote 
on the grounds that the non-oo-opera- 
tors, that is, those not working the 
Montagu-Chelmsfond reforms, were to a 
man anti-separationiists. Is that really 
so ? When we were on the work 
of the Commission in Burma, we 
went a long way beyond merely the 
members of the Council to discover 
what the feeling was in Burma, and 
I can refer the Committee to page 184 
where we say : “ 'Some may ask 
whether the verdict of the Council is 
the verdict of the country as a whole. 
We ourselves have little doubt from what 
we heard and saw in Burma, that, so 
far as there is public opinion in the 
country it is strongly in favour of sepa- 
ration.” I do put it to Dr. Ba Maw 
that it was not the case that all the 
non-cO'Operators then were anti-separa- 
tionists. I suggest to him that the anti- 
separationist movement grew some time 
after the visib of the il^yal Statutory 
Commission to Burma. 

Dr. Ba Maw : May I submit that what 
I have stated is literally true, though 
I admit that there is a small section 
of non-co-operators who are separa- 
tionists. I admit that, but tlie posi- 
tion of the anti-separationists later was 
conclusively proved by the fact that anti- 
separation was adopted by the general 
body of non-co-operators and that they 
decided to lift the boycott in order to 
vote against separation. I am referring 
to the origin of the Jubilee Hall Meet- 
ing. That meeting was convened by 
the three non-co-operating associations, 
TJ Chit Hliang’s Association, XJ Soe 
Thein’s Association, and XJ Su’s Asso- 
ciation. These three associations ad- 
mittedly represent the non-oo-operating 
section. 

Major Gadogan : At that time, in 1929, 
were they then definitely anti-separa- 
tionists? That is the point of my ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Major Gadogan : They have not become 
anti-separationists since the visit of the 
Statutory Commission? That is what I 
am asking. 

Dr. Ba Maw: Anti-separation formed 
part of their policy. U Chit Hlaing 
will be able to give us the date because 
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ha worked for it in those days. I was 
not ill politics in those days. 

Major Go-doganx I understood your 
point was that when the Statutory Com- 
mission visited Burma, all the non-co- 
operators were separationists. 

Dr. Ba Maw : With the exception of a 
very small section of non-co-operators. 

Sir Beginald Craddock : All the ques- 
tions I was going to ask I think have 
been covered by tho replies already 
given. 

Miss Bickford : I would like to ask 
U Kyaw Din whether he associates him- 
self v/ith the answers that have been 
given by Dr. Ba Maw? 

U Kyaw Dm : No, I do not. 

Miss Bickford ; May I ask you a little- 
further. You do not agree with him in 
favouring federation with India on an 
equality with other Indian Provinces, 
without the right to secede? 

XI Kyaw Bin: That is so. 

Miss Bickford: If that .was the alter- 
native you would prefer separation on 
the lines of the Burmese White Paper? 

U Kyaw Bin: May I explain my 
position? Dr. Ba Maw has stated that 
he was one of those who started this 
Anti-separationist League. May I also 
add that I was one of them with him 
as my trusted colleague in starting this 
Anti-separationist League. When we 
started that League it never entered 
into our minds that we would ever 
federate with India. We were Anti- 
separationists on the basis that we 
would not separate from India on 
the basis of the Prime Minister’s 
statement. At that time, I wish to 
make it plain, we had no other 
White Papers or any scheme of con- 
stitution, except tho one that was made 
by the Right Honourable the Prime 
Minister, at the end of the Burma Round 
Table Conference. The Indian White 
Paper was not out thou. At that time 
we were satisfied (I was satisfied at 
least) that the constitution that would 
be given to India would be in advance 
of any constitution that would be given 
to Burma. On those bases I joined Dr. 
Ba Maw, or rather Dr. Ba Maw joined 
me — at least the two of us worked to- 
gether — that we would go out for a con- 
stitution that would be equal at least to 
that of India. On those bases we 
worked and started this Anti-separa- 
tionist movement. If I may recall the 


speech I made, I made my position ex- 
tremely clear as to what I mean by 
“ Anti-separationist.” This was in the 
Legislative Council — the speech on Anti- 
separation was first led by me; I led 
and Dr. Ba Maw and others followed 
me. These were my words : Therefore 
Anti-separation does not necessarily 
mean federation. Anti-separation, as 
far as we are concerned, means this, that 
.we are not satisfied with the constitu- 
tion, but we are prepared to consider 
any constitution that would be satis- 
factory to the people of Burma.” Then 
the White Paper for India comes. The 
White Paper for Burma comes. 1 com- 
pared the two. I was satisfied in my 
own mind that the constitution as 
promised to Burma, or as outlined for 
Burma, if I may put it that way, * ts 
equal to the constitution as outlined for 
India. To my mind there was no object 
in holding back when we would be under 
tbe same constitution. I have been 
accused of turning somersaults. I never 
turned somersaults in my life. On the 
other hand my other Anti-separationist 
friends who supported me in the Council 
turned somersaults. They said they 
would never agree to permanent federa- 
tion. That Avas our war cry. That is 
how I got that big majority. That is 
my position. 

Miss Bickford ; May I ask Dr. Ba 
Maw just one question. He said in reply 
to Lord Salisbury that he would prefer 
separation on Burmese terms. I take 
it that that is the ultimate ideal which 
he holds out. 

Dr. Ba Maw : That is so. 

Miss Bickford : Could he tell me in a 
few Avords what are his reasons for think- 
ing that he will reach that ideal by 
me.ans of federation? 

Dt. Ba Maw: I am nob thinking of 
AA'hat is going to happen in the future. 
1 am at present restricting myself, as 
the British Government required us to 
do, to the tAVO alternatives placed before 
us, and, facing these two alternatives as 
a imactical man, I say that 1 prefer the 
federal aiternative. 

Sir John Wardlaw-BIilne : My Lord 
Chairman, I am in a little difficulty be- 
cause the question I Avant to ask has 
already been touched on, and it may 
have been answ'ered, and, if it has, of 
course, I withdraw it. The point that 
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has interested me particularly is in con- 
nection with the remarks which were 
made yesterday regarding the election. 
U Chit Hlaing, for esamiplej I think par- 
ticularly said that the matter had been 
put to the Burmese people, and they had 
given their decision. I am paraphras- 
ing Ills words, but 1 think that was in 
effect what he said. I want to ask this : 
Would these Delegates who support fed- 
eratioUj and. also those who are in favour 
of separation, answer me this question: 
Was the choice put before the electorate 
of Burma of separation, on the one hand, 
and permanent federation on the other? 

U Kyaio Din : Never. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne: May I finish 
the question to make it perfectly clear. 
Or was it, in faict, thus put before them, 
of separation on the one hand, and 
federation, possibly leading to better 
terms with some right of secession, 
whether stated or implied? 

U Kyaw Bin: That is so. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne: I want to 
know which was put before the people 
of Burma? 

U Kyaw Bin: I can explain myself, 
my Lord Chairman, with your permission. 
When this propaganda was started it was 
started by Dr. Ba Maw and myself. I 
have spoken to as many meetings as Dr. 
Ba Maw did, sometimes in the same 
places, and sometimes in different places. 
I have always put forward that we would 
oppose permanent and unconditional fed- 
eration at all costs. Dr. Ba Maw could 
not deny that. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne: Does Dr. 
Ba M.aw agree .with it? 

Dr. Ba Maw : May I explain, I do not 
agree because, realising the responsi- 
bility placed upon me in giving answers 
to the Committee I do not wish to 
make statements that I cannot sup- 
port, I am appealing to actual records 
and actual facts. I want these facts to 
speak for themselves, whatever claims 
U Kyaw Din may make. I suppose he 
has reasons for making claims before this 
Committee which he would never have 
made in Burma. 

77 Kyato Din: You have made claims. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Fact No. 1 is that when 
we started the League we called ourselves 
Anti-Separationists. Now this is an ex- 
tremely important fact; w^e never called 
ourselves conditional Federalists; .we 
never called ourselves by any other name. 
We called ourselves “ Anti-Separa- 


tionists,’’ and the Jubilee Hall resolu- 
tions will bear me out on that point. 
That is Fact No. 1. Fact No. 2 is; At 
every meeting where we did pass resolu- 
tions the first resolution always related 
to an unconditional opposition of sepa- 
ration on the basis of the Prime 
Minister's proposed constitution. 

U Kyaw Bin: That is right. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Then, after having made 
clear these points, we go to the other 
points, namely, we say that we want a 
constitution acceptable to Burma ; 
secondly, that we are opposed to an 
unconditional and perpetual federation. 
I am sure the Committee will fully appre- 
ciate this political situation because 
naturally, particularly in our part 
of the world, we start with certain 
fundamental propositions, and we go 
to propositions which are not primary 
but secondary, inasmuch as they merely 
•proceed from the first propositions. 
But our first and foremost proposi- 
tions are propositions embodied in our 
very name, that we are anti-sepa- 
rationists. While I am answering this 
question may I proceed further, because 
I feel that I owe a duty to explain 
these things. Up to now, of course, 
U Kyaw Din has also tried to stress the 
fourth resolution, and entirely ignored 
the first, second and third resolutions, 
and D Kyaw Din has given as his reason 
for doing so namely the appearance of 
the Indian White Paper and the Burma 
White Paper. I wish to submit one 
objective fact, that U Kyaw Din 
changed his colours months before the 
Indian White Paper and the Burma 
White Paper appeared. 

U Kyaw Bin : You are not correct. 

Dr , Ba Maw : Here is a fact. U 
Kyaw Din stood for election at Henzada 
South as a Member of my party, and, 
within a fortnight of the election, he left 
the Party and made that speech after 
he had left the Party. A further fact 
(it is a painful fact, but I must mention 
it) is that we unfortunately have not the 
salutary convention that protects the 
integrity of Parliament in Britain. In 
other words, when people change their 
position on fundamental questions, they 
do not consider it their moral obligation 
to seek the sanction of their constitu- 
ency, with the result that in spite of all 
those statements made by U Kyaw Din 
before this Committee he has not made 
them in his constituency. 

U Kyaw Bin: I protest. 
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Dr. Ba Maw : WitF the result that the 
Anti-separationist League of his constitu- 
ency unanimously passed a rote of 
non-confidence against him. 

V Kyaw Bin: That is not so. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne: I am sure 
the Committee are interested in what has 
been said, but I wonder if Dr. Ba Maw 
will be kind enough to tell me the answer 
to my question? With great respect, 
what he has told me is extremely interest- 
ing as to his own view and the view of 
some of his colleagues here, but the ques- 
tion I want to ask him is one of fact, 
quite apart from any view he may him- 
self hold, whether he is able to say as 
a mere onlooker that the question which 
was put to the electorate did give them 
the impression that the choice was 
between separation and permanent fed- 
eration or not? 

U Kyaw Din': I never gave that im- • 
pression, my Lord. I always preached 
that separation, on the Premier’s state- 
ment, is not good enough for us. But, 
on the other hand, I preached as strongly 
that permanent federation was detri- 
mental and death to Burma’s aspirations. 
In my constituency, and in the constitu- 
encies T spoke in, there was not one man, 
and there is not one man who will say 
“ We will go in for permanent federa- 
tion.” I may inform this Committee, 
Sir, why U Chit Hlaing’s party was 
separated from Dr, Ba Maw’s party, 
U Chit Hlaing’s party was for permanent 
federation; Dr. Ba Maw’s party was not. 
That was the reason why there was this 
division at the beginning of the new 
Council. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne: Then you 
would agree that that choice was not put 
before the people of Burma? 

Z7 Kfiaw Bin : Absolutely. 

vSi'r John Wnrdlnw-Milne : U Ba Pe, 
would yon agree with it? 

U Ba Pe : Quite so. 

Sir John Wardlav^-Milne : You agree it 
was not put before them? 

TJ Ba Pe: Yes. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne : I want to 
ask Mr. Harper a number of questions 
on details which T will reserve till we 
come to the question of trade relations, 
but there is one main question, and that 
is in connection with your pro])ORal for 
a convention or agreement. You sug- 
gested, T think, to the Committee, that 
it wjiR perhaps desirable, and I think we 
would all agree with that if it were 
possible that such an agreement or con- 


vention should be made between the new 
Governments. 

Mr. K. B. Earper: Yes. 

Sir J ohn Wardlaw-MUne : Firstly, 
are you prepared to run the risk of 
leaving it to the new Governments (that 
is really one part of the question) and, 
secondly, supposing the new Govern- 
ments cannot agree, what then? Is your 
idea of a continuation of what I will 
call, for the sake of brevity, the present 
Free Trade position, that that should 
continue until in fact the two Govern- 
ments can agree, so that if, by any 
chance, one Government could not agree 
with the other, or stood out, Free Trade 
would continue for ex^er. How are you 
to be safeguarded? 

Mr. K. B. Earper : I tried to ansxver 
this question this morning. I agree it 
is a point of great difficulty. 

Sir John IV ardlaw-Milne : If it has 
been answered, do not trouble to repeat 
your answer. 

Mr. K. B. Earper: First of all, we 
think that the Government will be fcxrced 
into some kind of an agreement by hav- 
ing that rather indefinite provision, but 
in all these matters of trade agreements 
we have been advised that it is impos- 
sible to make any provision which .will 
last for ever, and that a period of some 
kind, in some form, will have to be put. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne : On the 
whole, you are prepared to leave it to 
the good, will of the two Governments? 

Mr. K. B. Earper: We are prepared 
to do so. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne : As I under- 
stand, you hax’e already answered this 
to some extent, at any rate, I will not 
pursue it, but I want to get this point 
clear. Are you pinning any faith to the 
continuation of the present system until 
in fact the two parties to an agreement 
come together? 

Mr. K. B, Earper: Yes, we are, in 
the sense that we think that when the 
new' Governments have really considered 
their opinion, they will want to continue 
the present relations. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne: And if tiiey 
do not agree, you are safeguarded that 
the present conditions must continue 
until they do agree. Is that it? 

Mr. Ti. B. Earper: That is as our 
proposal is worded, but I xvould not like 
to say whether that was our in Lent ion, 

Lord Eustace Percy: I do not want 
to go further into the past politics of 
Burma at all, but 1 should like to got 
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•clear what Dr. Ba Maw’s views really 
are. I thought I understood him, until 
his reply to Miss Bickford, in which he 
said he was not concerned with the 
future, but only with the present choice 
placed before the people of Burma by 
the Prime Minister. Surely, if one of 
those alternatives is permanent federa- 
tion, j'oii cannot say that you are or are 
not in favour of permanent federation 
without thinking about the future. Is 
Dr. Ba Maw in favour of a permanent 
federation with India on the terms of 
the Indian White Paper? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I thought I made my- 
self completely clear on this point. I 
am against both the terms of the separa- 
tion as contained in the Burma White 
Paper as well as the teirms of Federa- 
tion as contained in the India White 
Paper. That is my complete attitude 
towards the constitutional part of the 
question, but if I am faced .with these 
two alternatives on the principle of the 
lesser evil, I and TJ Chit Hlaing prefer 
the Federal alternative. 

Lord Eustace Percy: And you prefer 
committing yourselves at this moment 
to permanent federation? 

Dr. Ba Maw: If I have no choice. As 
I explained, the December resolution 
still contains our complete demand. If 
we cannot get the terms of the Decem- 
ber resolution we are forced by circum- 
stances to accept the next best thing: 
that is the federal alternative. 

Lord Eustace Percy : But, Dr, Ba 
Maw, you s^ay, the federal alte»rna- 
tive ” ill general terms. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Exactly. 

Lord Eustace Percy: But you choose 
that, knowing that it means permanent 
federation. 

Dr. Ba Maw : With all its conse- 
quences. 

Lord Eustace Percy: May I explain, 
in order that I may not appear to be 
laying a trap for you, what is in my 
mind? It has been obvious, I think, 
from all our discussions on the India 
White Paper that whatever may be the 
views of various sections of Indian 
■opinion as to developments in the future, 
no section of Indian opinion anticipates 
that the Provinces, as against the 
Centre, will have wider powers or a wider 
aivfconomy in the future than they would 
have at the beginning of the Federation. 
Therefore, Burma in entering Federa- 
tion on a permanent basis, would be 
permanently committed to a restriction 


to the Provincial powers as laid down in 
the White Paper. I am not now 
bringing into the question anything 
about the Governor’s Special Kesponsi- 
bilities or the degree of responsible 
government. I am only talking of the 
powers of the Province as compared with 
the powers of the Centre. Therefore, 
you would be permanently committing 
yourselves to the Burma Legislature 
having no more power than is provided 
for a Province in the India White Paper 
permanently. Are you prepared to 
accept that as what you call the next 
best alternative. 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Lord Eustace Percy: My Lord Chair- 
man, I had wished to ask Mr. Cowasji 
some questions on his financial statement, 
which I confess I did not follow, but I 
think perhaps it would be best to post- 
pone that until we have the figures before 
us in writing. 

Chairman: I quite agree. 

Major 0. B. Attlee: Just to follow up 
that last question, Dr. Ba Maw, would 
you say briefly why you think that is 
the lesser of two evils? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Because, first of all, it 
is the mandate of the country. The 
feeling of the country is 

Major C. B. Attlee : I have got that 
part. I was really asking for your 
personal point of view as a practical 
politician, looking at the thing — not what 
the verdict of the country was; b7it in 
what respects you thought it was better. 

Dr. Ba Maio: Because, to give a short 
answer to that, we feel that it is safer to 
be in the Indian Federation than to 
separate on the proposed terms. 

Major C. B. Attlee: Safer for whom? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Safer economically, 
politically, and in various other respects. 

Major C. B. Attlee : Safer economi- 
cally: Do you think Burma cannot run 
itself financially; is that right? 

Dr. Ba Maw: I am absolutely certain. 

Major C. B. Attlee : You think there 
will be more money to spend in Burma 
if you belong to the Federation. 

Dr. Ba Maw: I think that we will got 
more benefit out of the moneys actually 
spent. 

Major C. B. Attlee : Do you anticipate 
that the finances of Burma are likely to 
improve, or is this a reason for 
permanent Federation, because you think 
that Burma is so constituted that it 
never can stand alone? 
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Dr. Ba Maw: Because at present, to 
my mind — I may be taking a very dark 
view of things — as things are, Burma is 
an entirely agricultural country. We 
are entirely dependent, as far as the 
masses go, upon rice, and in the present 
world conditions I think that it will take 
us very many more lean years before 
we can recover from the present 
depression, and during that time and in 
the years to follow, if we are in the 
Federation, Indian credit and Indian 
trade will save the situation. 

Major C. B. Attlee : Do you mean with 
the credit of the Government of India 
behind youP 

Dr. Ba Maw : Exactly. 

Major C. B. Attlee: Is not it a fact 
that at present Burma pays a consider- 
able contribution to the Government of 
India which suggests on any financial 
adjustment she would pay less? 

Dr. Ba Maw : That is a question that 
has received various answers. My point 
of view is that the money we are actu- 
ally paying is not to India but to' the 
Centra] subjects in India. The Central 
subjects will always be there and under 
the proposed Constitution in the Burma 
White Paper those Central subjects will 
be directly under the control of the 
Governor and the financial adviser. 
Therefore, whether those Central subjects 
are in India proper or whether they 
are in Burma, we must contribute these 
revenues towards their control, and so 
long as those Central subjects are not in 
Burmese hands we shall not have much 
say in their management. So long as 
that is a fact, .which will he so under 
the proposed Burma White Paper, Con- 
stitution, Eurmans do not have much 
of a choice between the two. Whether 
the Central subjects are managed in 
India or in Burma they will not ho 
under popular control. Therefore the 
moneys that we pay will, whether it he 
federation or whether it he separation, 
not be controlled by our popular Legis- 
lature under the proposed Constitution. 

Major C. B. Attlee: I take your 
answer. I could not quite agree, per- 
haps, on the financial settlement. Your 
second point ivas that it would be politic- 
ally bettor for Burma to be in the Indian 
Federation. What did you mean by 
that? 

Dr. Ba hi aw : Politically, looking to 
the future, it is ray personal conviction 


that it will he the day for federations j 
that the position of the bigger and the 
stronger countries will be very appreci- 
ably better than the position of the 
smaller and isolated countries; and my 
statement is based upon that personal 
conviction, that w© shall receive better 
protection and we shall feel greater bene- 
fit all round in a federation, unless, of 
course, decidedly greater benefits than 
what we can derive from a federation are 
guaranteed to us in our Constitution. I 
am approaching the subject entirely as a 
practical man. If I have to choose be- 
tween two things, I say, as a practical 
man, that a proposition that ensures 
greater benefits to my country is the pro- 
position that I must accept. 

Major G. B. Attlee: Of course, you 
have ruled out independence altogether 
on financial grounds, so we can leave that 
aside, because you have said that Burma 
cannot stand alone financially. So with 
you it is merely a question whether you 
would like to join up with this Federa- 
tion or that Federation. Is not that so? 

Dr. Ba Maiu : In our present circum- 
stances. 

Major G. B. Attlee : How do j^ou 
mean? 

Dr. Ba Maw: So long as we do not 
have effective control of all the subjects, 
particularly finance, I consider that it 
will he more advantageous for Burma to 
be in the Indian Federation. 

Major C. B. Attlee : Do you suggest 
that your financial resources would be 
increased if you were entirely indepen- 
dent, and therefore you could manage, 
if you wore entirely independent, while 
you could not manage as long as there 
was any other control than your own? 

Dr. Ba Maw : My personal conviction 
is that if we had effective control of the 
subjects we could very easily balance our 
Budget, and as long as we could balance 
our Budget and ensure two full meals a 
day to our agriculturists, to our masses, 
I should ho very happy. 

Major Attlee : That seems to mo rather 
to conflict with your last point, that as 
a purely agricultural country you never 
could expect to stand by yourselves. 

Dr. Ba Ma.w : I am talking of the 
present circumstances, where our finances 
are not under popular control; facts are 
facts; with the result that before wo 
can talk about our money, half of it or 
more is expended uimn subjects over 
which we have absolutely no control. 
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Major mice : Which subjects are 
those .5* 

Dr. Ba 2Iaw: The Services, the ad- 
ministration of which is our most expen- 
sive item in the Budget. 

Major Attlee : I suppose you will still 
.come under the Central Government as 
far as the Indian Civil Service is con- 
cerned ? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Major Attlee : Would you prefer that 
to be Burmanised or Indianised? 

Dr. Ba Maio: Naturally I prefer it 
to be Burmanised. 

Major Attlee : Which do you think it 
will be under the Federation? 

Dr. Ba Maw : What is actually taking 
place in our country no.w is that the 
Government has interpreted the term 
“ Indianisation ” applied to Burma as 
“ Burmanisation.” 

Major Attke: Supposing it was in- 
terpreted the other way would you have 
any objection to your Services being 
Indianised? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Most certainly so, and 
I am perfectly certain any Indian Pro- 
vince would have the greatest objection 
to members of other Provinces coming 
into its Services, I stand on exactly 
the same level with the rest of the 
Indian Provinces. Bengal would have 
the strongest objections to recruitment 
to its Services being made in Madras. 

Major Attlee : It was only asking about 
All-India Services. 

Dr. Ba Maiv: At present under the 
present system we are recruiting in 
Burma to a certain section of the All- 
India Services. 

Major Attlee : One point you made was 
economic, the other was political. What 
was the third point? 

Dr. Ba Maw : These are the two points. 

Major Attlee: Thank you. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst ; Mr. 
Tyabji this morning referred to Indian 
immigration and you mentioned the 
necessity for a labour convention. Is 
there at present any system of control 
of Indian immigration into Burma? 

Mr. Tyahji: No, there is no control 
at present. 

Lord Eardinge of Penshurst: Why is 
Indian immigration into Burma neces- 
sary at all? Are there not sufficient 
labourers from the backward classes that 
would make immigration unnecessary and 
would even contribute to the civilisation 
of these backward classes? 

Mr. Tuahji: My Lord, the position in 
Burma is this : It is a very large country. 


very sparsely populated. It has, I think, 
about 68 persons to a square mile, and 
it is a country which is still undeveloped 
and has a very small population of about 
1,45 lakhs. The cultivation in Burma 
has increased enormously, and, there- 
fore, all the fresh populatioa is taken 
up in agricultural pursuits. There- 
fore, the industrial labour that is re- 
quired in Burma is supplied mainly by 
the Indian immigrant labour. Also the 
work of the Indian labour, the indus- 
trial work in Burma, is very much 
seasonal, that is to say, the rice mills, 
and the rice mills particularly, which 
employ quite a large amount of labour, 
work only for certain months in the year, 
and after the labour has done its work 
in the rice mills it goes over to the 
fields and does a certain amount of agri- 
cultural labour- Then again it comes 
back, a certain amount of it, and does 
work which is called casual work on the 
wharves and in the city for transport 
work, so it rotates during the year. At 
the present time, and for many years to 
come, it does not seem possible that there 
would be any amount of Burmese labour 
which would be available for industrial 
work. It is also considered that the 
agricultural expansion of the country 
would take up almost all the increase in 
the population. Therefore, the Indian 
labour is considered to be a necessity in 
Burma. 

Lord Eardinge of Penshurst : Then the 
backward classes do not work at all? 

Mr. Tyahji : There are no backward 
classes in Burma. 

Lord Eardinge of Penshurst : I meant 
the tribal classes. 

Mr. Tyahji: The tribal classes are all 
agriculturists. 

Lord Eardinge of Penshurst: They do 
work in the fields? 

Mr. Tyahji : They do work in the fields. 

Lord Eutehison of Montrose : I would 
like to ask Dr. Ba Maw a quesfcion, I 
understand when the Statutory Commis- 
sion under Sir John Simon visited Burma 
in 1929, the opinion then expressed, as 
expressed on page 184 of the Second 
Volume of that Report, was the almost 
unanimous opinion in Burma then in 
regard to their favour for separation. 

Dr. Ba Maw: The opinion expressed? 

Lord Eutehison of Montrose: At that 
time in 1929. 

Dr. Ba Maw : In 1929 the witnesses who 
appeared before the Statutory Commis- 
sion did make statements to that effect. 
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Lord Hutchison of Montrose : I under- 
stand also that in the Council the ques- 
tion there was carried almost unani- 
mously P 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so, my Lord. In 
those days, the present anti-separationists 
were non-co-operating with dyarchy. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose : Might 1 
ask you what has caused this reversion 
of opinion that has now come along, in 
your view and in your friends’ view, that 
Federation will be better for Burma than 
separation ? 

Dr. Ba Maw : First of all, may I sub- 
mit that there has been no reversion; 
that the non-co-operating section has 
consistently held to the view that separa- 
tion on any terms less than Dominion 
status would be unacceptable for Burma. 
Rightly or wrongly they have consistently 
adhered to that point of view and con- 
sistently with that and with their policy 
of non-co-operation, they refused to have 
anything to do with the dyardhical coun- 
cils and also with the Statutory Commis- 
sion when it visited Burma. It was only 
when 'His Majesty’s Government, through 
the Prime Minister, gave us a definite 
pledge that the decision will be accord- 
ing to the result of a General Elec- 
tion that U Chit Hlaing and 1 persuaded 
the non-co-operating element to vote and 
to enter the Council merely for the pur- 
pose of registering a protest against 
separation, as offered by the Prime Min- 
ister. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose : Then may 
1 take it that the result of the recent 
elections lias altered your opinion in 
Burma? 

D'r. Ba Maw : 1 should put it this 
way, my Lord : The result of the election 
has brought out the real opinion of 
Burma on the issue. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose : I only 
want to bring out the point that of 
course we here, in the British Parlia- 
ment, arc somewhat in a fog as to the 
reasons for tlie change of view as ex- 
pressed in this Report and as expressed 
by yourself yesterday and to-day. 

U Chit JLlaing: There was no change 
at all. 

Earl Bed: 1 would just like to ask 
two questions only. The first is from 
Dr. Ba Maw. He has told us, I think, 
that the separationists are only in favour 
of separation on the basis of Dominion 
status. That is so, is it not? 

Dr. Ba Maw : And for that I am quot- 
ing two authorities. One is taken from 


a speech made in the Burmese Legislative 
Council by the accredited leader of the 
separationists, TJ Ba Pe in August, 1930, 
and the other is the first part of the 
December Resolution. 

Earl Peel : I am not questioning your 
statement; I only wanted to found a 
question on it. In that case, if you do 
not have that you prefer to join the 
Indian Federation? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so, if we do not 
get the terms stated in the December 
Resolution. 

Earl Peel: If you do not get your full 
terms? 

Dr. Ba Maw : Yes. 

Earl Peel: After all, compromise we 
all hate, do we not? In that ease, as 
I say, you are prepared to enter the 
Indian Federation, but, of course, if you 
do that, do you not sacrifice any chance 
you might ever have of obtaining 
Dominion Status for Burma, either to- 
day or years ahead? You give up that 
ambition altogether? 

Dr. 7fa Maw : I am prepared to admit 
that to a certain extent, but at the 
same time what is much more vital to 
us is the immediate future rather than 
the remote future. 

Earl Peel: You do not bother about 
posterity at all? 

Dr. Ba Maw : I do, my Lord, but our 
first duty is to safeguard the immediate 
future. 

Earl Peel : But when you are looking 
to the immediate future you aro cutting 
yourselves off from something in, I will 
not say the remote future, but in the 
middle future. Is that not so? 

Dr. Ba Maw : With due respect, I am 
not in a position, neibher am I prepared, 
to discuss things that will occur in the 
next generation, whatever they may be. 

Earl Peel : Yon want to .stand on what 
you said, do you? 

Dr. Ba Maw: Quite so. 

Earl Peel: There is only one more 
question I want to ask. I am not quite 
sure to v/bom I .should address it. I. 
think it wa.s Mr. Tyabji who said that 
there would be some risk in separation 
becan.so the groat bulk, or anyhow a 
very large percentage, of the vice oxjiort 
on which Burma dopeudod .so inucli wont 
to India? 

Mr. Tyahji ; Yc.s, that is so, uiy Lord. 

Earl Peel: I think ib was you Avlio said 
that the whole export of Burma to India, 
though large from the point of view of 
Burma, only rcpre.scntod 5 ])or cent, of 
the total production of India? 
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Mr. Tyahji: Yos. 

Earl Peel: Therefore I think your 
fears were that India, hy increasing its 
production, might very seriously injure 
Burma hy not requiring the rice from 
Burma, and that Burma would not he 
able to get another market for its rice? 

Mr. Tyahji: That was my point. 

E'arl Peel ; But is it not the fact (you 
have been speaking about the seasonal 
immigration of Indians into Burma for 
certain purposes) that it is very much to 
the interests of India that, as it were, 
her surplus labour ^ould migrate for 
certain periods to Burma in order to get 
employment ? 

Mr. Tyahji: That is so, my Lord. 

Earl Peel: If that is so, Burma has 
got a very strong hand, has it not, in 
any negotiation with India? She can 
say to India, “ Well, you must take our 
rice because otherwise we might wish to 
cut off the supply of this labour to 
Burma.’* Therefore you would be nego- 
tiating on fairly equal terms with India, 
would you not? 

Mr. Tyahji: May I say this, my Lord, 
that although the Indian labour coming 
to Burma is about 3 lakhs per annum, 
still the number is not such a large one 
that if it did not find an outlet in Burma 
it would be impossible for those people 
to live. The improvement in agriculture 
and the improvement in industries in 
India itself would probably be providing 
a certain amount of work for the labour 
which at present goes out of India. It 
has, at the same time, outlets in different 
parts or other parts of the world, such 
as Ceylon, Singapore, Shanghai, Mauri- 
tius and Kenya, and therefore the out- 
let is not restricted only to Burma as 
the outlet of rice is restricted to India. 

Earl Peel : I suppose it is likely also 
that although, as we know, Burma de- 
pends so much on its rice at present, 
equally with India it will probably de- 


velop its industries as well, and the de- 
mand for labour from India will probably 
increase. Of course, a certain amount 
will be taken up, no doubt, by the Bur- 
imese themselves, but it is likely to in- 
crease, is it not, and therefore the sur- 
plus labour is not likely to be absorbed 
by emigration to ether places ? 

Mr. Tyahji: Looking at the present, 
and, say, for five or ten years ahead, 
it does not seem that there will be such 
a very large demand for an increase of 
labour in Burma. 

Earl Peel : Therefore you think on the 
whole that the interests in the two coun- 
tries, as it were, would not be so evenly 
balanced, as I suggested? 

Mr. Tyahji : Yes, my Lord. 

Chairman: My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I understand that the Secretary of State 
desires to put no further questions. Does 
any member of the Committee desire to 
put any other questions? 

I should propose now that the Com- 
mittee and Delegates should proceed to 
examine in detail the proposals of the 
Burma White Paper in accordance with 
the detailed programme which has been 
circulated. Subject to the approval of 
the Committee, I do not propose to cause 
to he taken a verbatim report of this 
next phase of our inquiry. 

May I at this stage say to the Burma 
Delegation— and I should like these 
words to go upon the Note — that during 
our work together it is, of course, under- 
stood that a Delegate who happens to be 
an anti-Separationist must not be held 
to prejudice in the slightest degree his 
case upon the main issue of Separation 
versus Federation by reason of the fact 
that such Delegate is prepared to make 
his contribution towards an examination 
of the scheme of Constitutional Reform 
in Burma as set out in the Burma White 
Paper. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourn ed to to-morrow at half-past Ten o’clock. 




RECORD B.2 


[15th March, 1934.] 

The following Memoranda were handed in by Burma Delegates 
after their discussions with the Committee had terminated 

I.— Memorandum Submitted to the Joint Committee on 
her departure by Dr. Ma Saw Sa on Wifehood Franchise 
and the proposal to reserve Seats for Women 

As the representative of Burmese women in the Burma Delegation I wel- 
come the recommendation of literacy and age qualifications for women by the' 
Indian Franchise Committee. But this does not widen the franchise enough 
for practical purposes. We cannot accept the recommendation that the wife 
of a man with property qualification be not granted the vote in Burma on 
the ground that it would bring the number of women voters into practical 
equality with the number of male voters. Even though equal numbers he 
enfranchised, we cannot hope for a full voting strength in operation at the 
beginning before things settle down. Even later, women for reasons peculiar 
to them and for reasons of household duties may be prevented from taking, 
full advantage of their vote. 

Apart from that, we claim that, in the case of votes given to a man on 
property qualification, the wife is equally entitled to vote, on the same 
ground, because she is, in Burma, the joint owner of property. The claim is< 
so clear, asking only a fair treatment of men and women alike, that I feel 
that there should be no question about it. 

We claim wifehood franchise for the wives of all men who vote on other 
qualifications, also, for the same reason. 

On the principle of equal status with men, we are not at all in favour of 
having seats reserved for women. 

The Burmese women are fully emancipated and are regarded by men in our 
land as equal partners with them in home, economic and political matters, as 
borne out by their unanimous and full support of our claims. 

As Burma is expected and is hoping to make a definite forward move, under 
the new Constitution, we feel that it is only in keeping with the tradition 
of Burma that women should keep pace with men and that therefore it is 
important and necessary that we be given our own rightful place and a fair 
share in the working of the Constitution. If, by narrowing down the fran- 
chise, women are not given their natural place, our national progress and our 
constitutional advance will be set back. 

I trust that the rights and claims of women, forming practically half the 
population, may have adequate importance given to them, and that mere 
increase of work in preparing electoral rolls and running the elections would 
not be accepted as an excuse for denying them their just rights and claims. 




RECORD B.2 {continued) 

II. — General Memorandum submitted to the Joint 
Committee on his departure by U Chit Hlaing 
on the Position of Burma 

1. Burma is at present a part of the Indian Empire. She has her own' 
Legislative Council and has her representatives in the Indian Council of State- 
and Legislative Assembly. 

2. From the point of view of Government, Civil Service, police, trade, fiscal 
policy and foreign policy, she is, and for generations has been in fact, part 
and parcel of the Indian Empire. Not only so but the people of Burma have 
come to look on themselves and their country as part of the Indian Empire and 
as sharers in its destiny. 

3. It is true that the Government of Burma has made in recent years 
many moves towards the separation of Burma from the remainder of the- 
Indian Empire, hut these have been official actions and preparations and have 
not received the sanction of the people of Burma. 

4. The majority of people in Burma were opposed to the diarchical con- 
stitution inaugurated hy the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and for ten years, 
(until the last General Election) took no part either in the elections or in 
the legislatures. They were opposed also to the Statutory Commission 
presided over by Sir John Simon and gave no evidence before it. 

5. The only people who took part in the elections, sat in tlio legislatures at 
Rangoon and Delhi or Simla, and gave evidence before the Statutory Com- 
mission, were the so-called co-operators and it was from the ranks of this 
minority only that representatives were invited to serve on the First Indian 
Round Table Conference. 

6. We who wish to continue as part of the Indian Federation never 
accepted them as acting or speaking for the majority of the electors of 
Burma whom I, Dr, Ba Maw, and others represent, nor do we accept them, 
now as speaking for any except a minority of the people and electors of 
Burma. 

7. On their statements, backed up by the Government of Burma «'ind the' 
India Office, it ;was assumed that Burma would wush to he separated from 
India. A Burma Round Table Conference was held in London, at St. 
James’s Palace, from 27tli November, 1931, to 12th Janiiarj’-, 1932. 

8. At that Burma Round Table Conference we, the Burinan majority, 
who desire to remain in the Indian Federation, -were represented for the 
first time. 

9. In spite of our statements there, most of the time of that Conference,, 
as most of the time that we have sat as Delegates with this Joint Select 
Committee, was spent in discussing the kind of constitution Burma should 
have ?7 she were separated from India. 

10. It was agreed on all sides, at the Burma Round Table Conference, 
that the decision of separation from or continued federation with India 
should be decided by the people of Burma by their votes on this distinct 
issue at a General Election to he held after our return to Burma fallowing 
the conclusion of the Burma Round Table Conference. 

11. x\t the final session of that Conference the Prime Minister made the 
matter crystal clear. He read a statement which he ivas “ authorised to 
make” hy his “colleagues of His Majesty’s Government.” * 


Cmd. 4004 of 1932 p. 182. 
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12. The chief points in the Prime Minister's Declaration were contained 
in these words : — 

The first step is to ascertain whether the people of Burma endorse 
the iirovisional decision that separation should take place. . . . 

“ The people of Burma will he in a position to decide whether or not 
they arc in favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the decision might best be taJken after a general 
election at which the broad issue had been- placed before the elec- 
torate. . . . 

“ That decision mil determine whether, on the one hand, Burma 
should be independent of India with a Constitution on the lines set 
forth above or, on the other hand, should remain a Province of India 
with the prospects indicated in the proceedings of the two Sessions of 
the Indian Round Table Conference — and in this connection it should 
be remembered that if an Indian Federation is established it cannot 
be on the basis that members can leave it as and when they choose.” * 
(My Italics,) 

13. The Prime iMinister’s statement was translated into Burmese, printed 
as a booklet (a copy of which was exhibited to the Joint Select Committee), 
and circulated by the Government of Burma by thousands in every village 
in Burma. It is impossible, therefore, to argue that the electors of Burma 
were not fully cognisant of the issue to be voted on at the General Election, 
of their responsibility in casting their votes, and of the express statement 
made by the Prime Minister that Burma’s decision on this question of 
federation or separation was final and conclusive. 

14. The issue put before the electors of Burma was further emphasised 
and made clear by a statement, made by the Secretary of State for India 
in the House of Commons on 20th March, 1933, after the General Election 
had taken place. In this statement the Secretary of State for India used 
these Tvords ; — 

“ In the event of Burma electing for separation from India, His 
Majesty’s Government hope that it will be possible for the Joint Select 
Committee to examine their proposals for a Constitution for a separated 
Burma, and to do so in consultation with representatives of Burma, 
in the same way as it is proposed that representatives of India should 
be taken into consultation on the Indian proposals. 

“ The second of the two alternatives open to Burma is to remain a 
province of British India and be included as a Governor’s Province 
in the Indian Federation. It has been explained more than once in 
this House, and also in the Legislative Council in Burma, that no 
differentiation in favour of any one Province in respect of conditions 
of inclusion in the Federation is possible. The constitutional proposals 
for each and every Governor’s Province are no-^v shown in detail in the 
White Paper that has just been laid. 

“ If Burma chooses to remain a Province of India in the Indian 
Federation, the proposals contained in this White Paper for the struc- 
ture of the Provincial Constitutions, for the relations between Pro- 
vinces and the Federal authority, and for the allocation of revenue 
between Provincial and Federal Exchequers, will be applicable to her 
as to all other Provinces; and the inclusion of Burma will necessitate 
no modification of these proposals. Her inclusion would, however, 
involve some revision of the F^eral proposals, in respect, particularly^ 


^ Cmd. 4004 of 1932, Pages 182-183. 
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of the composition of the Federal Legislature. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplate that, if Burma elects for inclusion in the Federation 
ivfhile the present proposals are under consideration by the Joint Select 
Committee, the adjustments involved by her inclusion might be made 
at the Committee stage; but it is evident that the longer that Burma 
delays a choice between the only two alternatives that are open, the 
greater will be the delay to the prospects of her own constitutional 
development.’^ * 

(My Italics.) 

15. If after that Election, fought on the issue fixed by His Majesty’s 
Government, Burma is now separated from India against the clear ex- 
pression of their wishes given by a large majority of the people of Burma 
at the General Election, it will shake the faith of the Burman people in 
the sanctity of British pledges. I dread and am unable to anticipate what 
the possible reactions in Burma may be. This is a matter that affects the 
people of Burma vitally in their economic and financial future. They look 
to His Majesty’s Government to fulfil the pledge given to them by your 
Prime Minister. They feel no doubt that such pledges are as sacred to 
you as they are to us. I pray you not to force our people into the belief 
that a promise given to them by His Majesty’s Government is not to be 
relied on to be carried out to the full. We have ’trusted you and pray that 
the trust of a people 8,000 miles away from your shores may not be 
misplaced. 

16. There is no party or section in Burma or in the Legislative Council — 
not even the Separationists represented by the People’s Party led by 
U Ba Pe — which has not refused to .accept the separated constitution for 
Burma outlined by the Prime Minister at the conclusion of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, Indeed, all parties have vobed against such a 
constitution as being quite unacceptable to Burma. 

17. Q’he General Election, for the election of 80 members to the Burma 
Legislative Council, on the issue fixed hy the British Cahinety was held 
in Burma in November, 1'932. The final results were as follows: — 

Anti-Separationists 42 

Sei)aratioiiists 29 

Neutrals 9 

Tho figures were given by me in the Discussion between the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Delegates from Burma on 6th December, 1933, as Anti- 
Separationists over 500,000; and Separationists 270,000. The voting was 
therefore nearly 2 to 1 in favour of continuing the association with India 
and against separation. t 

The “ Morning Post ” of London, commenting upon this, said that “ the 
Burraaus have now to all appearances voluntarily voted themselves into the 
proposed Federation of All-India.” That exactly sums up the position. 

IS. We were astounded, in the course of our earlier discussions with the 
Joint Select Committee on 7th December, 1033, to hear the Secretary of 
State say that — 

“ The Go'i'ern 7 nt 7 it never said that the general election need necessarily 
le the final word in the controversy. The Prime Minister was very 

* HANSARD. Vol. 276. No. 63. 20th March 1933. Cols. 3 & 4. 

t RECORD OF DISOUSSIONvS. B1 [Joint Coinmitico on Indian 
Constitutional Reform. (Session 1933-34.) Volume If, p. 119.] 
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careful to state both at the beginning of his speech and later on in his 
speech that the opinion of Burma would be asked and that when wo 
had received the opinion of Burma, then the Government would have to 
arrive at its own decision; but never on any occasion has the Prime 
Minister or any Member of the Government abdicated the right of the 
Government or the right of this Committee or the right of Parliament 
-to come to any decision that they thought fit, whatever may have been 
the result of the general election. I would remind the Committee of 
the words that were actually used by the Prime Minister on page 178 
of the prbceedings of the Round Table Conference. I will read one 
or two of the material paragraphs : ‘ His Majesty’s Government are 
prepared, if and when they are satisfied that the desire of the people of 
Burma is that the Government of their country should be separated 
from that of India, to take steps subject to the approval of Parliament,’ 
and so on. Then again there is another passage on page 182, the pass- 
-age at the bottom of the page: ‘With this material before them, the 
people of Burma will be in a position to decide whether or not they 
are in favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the decision might best be taken after a general election 
at which the broad issue had been placed before the Electorate.’ That 
passage quite clearly safeguards the right and indeed the duty of the 
Government and of Parliament to consider the whole problem after the 
election had taken place.”* 

(My Italics.) 

19. The whole burden of the Prime Minister’s speech was to lay the onus 
of decision on the people of Burma to vote as to whether they elected to 
)€ separated from India or to continue as part of the Indian Federation. 

20. The portion of the Prime Minister’s speech quoted by the Secretary 
of State as quite clearly safeguarding “ the right and indeed the duty of 
the Government and of Parliament to consider the whole problem after the 
election had taken place ” refers not to the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government but to the decision of the Burma Legislative Council after the 
■election. 

It was so understood by us at the time the statement was made by the 
Prime Minister, and it was so understood in Burma. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see hoAV any other meaning could he read into the words. 

21. It is true that no clear decision was given by the Burma Legislative 
Council but it is equally true that no party is in favour of the proposed 
constitution as outlined hy the Prime Minister and all parties voted 
.against it. 

22. In view of the Prime Minister’s statement on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, it seems to be clearly promised to us that Burma cannot be 
"treated as outside the proposed Indian Federation unless she specifically 
votes for separation. This she has not done. It would seem therefore as 
if the logical course would be for His Majesty’s Government to continue to 
treat Burma as a Province of the Indian Federation. 


* RECORD OF DISCUSSIONS. B1 [Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform. (.Session 1933-34.) Volume II, p. 157.] 
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23. The Secretary of State presented a Memorandum on Burma to the 
Joint Committee on 10th October, 1933.* In view of the results of the 
General Election in November, 1932, it is surprising to read in his 
Memorandum : — 

“ I have come to two conclusions that were reached by the Statutory 
Commission, namely, that Burma should henceforth be separated from 
India, and that the general body of Burman opinion supports 
separation.’* 

How he arrived at this conclusion we are unable to understand. There iS' 
certainly no ground for it in the result of the last General Election. 

24. On 29th November, 1933 — on the eve of our meeting with this Joint 
Select Committee — an article occupying a column and a half appeared in the- 
middle pages of the Times ” newspaper in London under the heading The 
Choice for Burma.” That article, Prom a Special Correspondent gave, 
in our view, an entirely misleading picture of the present political position 
in Burma. Although I replied to this article at once, the Editor of the- 
“Times “ did not and has not published my reply giving the real facts and 
figures. That is only one example of how difficult it is to have our true 
position realised or appreciated by the British public. 

25. Of the Delegates from Burma who have been asked to sit with this- 
Joint Select Committee, only 4 out of 12 represent the majority on the 
Burma Legislative Council elected at the last General Election. The others 
represent other “ parties and interests in Burma ” — ^to quote from the- 
Secretary of State’s Memorandum.! 

26. It does seem to us as if the strength of our position and case was not 
realised in this country in regard to the question of federation and it is 
to be regretted that it ■was not possible to devote more time to the dis- 
cussion of this problem. 

27. I ventured to outline the special provisions that, in our view, should 
be included in the Constitution Act. To the points in that speech I would 
humbly request the members of the Joint Select Committee to pay special 
attention, 

28. We earnestly pray that the decision of the majority of the electors 
of Burma, given so clearly at the General Election held in November, 1932, 
may bo accepted by His Majesty’s Government and that we may he included 
in the Indian Federation. If this Joint Committee should decide otherudse 
the faith of an Eastern people will be seriously shaken with repercussions 
that no one can foresee. 


* ■RECOBI). VI. [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Deform. 
(Session 1932-33.) Volume III, p. 135.] 

t RECOllI). IV. [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Boform. 
(Session 1932-33.) Volume 111, p. 53.] 
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Introduction. 

The aspiration of the people of Burma is to attain “ D'orainioii Status/’' 
i.e., full responsible self-government on equal footing with other Dominions 
within the British Commonwealth of free nations. The constitution as 
sketched in the Burma White Paper proposals is not full responsible self- 
government. It does not come up to the aspirations of the people of Burma. 

W'e are told that it is au attempt to lay the foundation of Burma’s future 
full responsible self-government. However, there are^ so many reservations, 
checks and safeguards that unless modifications and improvements arc 
effected as suggested in the following pages, it will not serve its purpose. 

In suggesting them we have the following in view: — 

(a) That transfer of power and responsibility as regards departments 
other than those that are reserved should be real and effective. 

(b) What is kept back from popular control at present should be trans- 
ferred within reasonable time. With this end in view there should be 
provisions to train the people of Burma in the reserved Departments, 
to keep the reserved Departments in close contact with the Legislature 
and to facilitate transfer to popular control without necessity for further 
Parliamentary legislation. 

(c) There should be provisions enabling the Burmese people to protect 
their interests. 

(d) The safeguards should be provided and used only in the interests 
of the people of Burma. 

(e) To apply the principle of reciprocity immediately as between India 
and Burma or as between the United Kingdom and Burma would be 
highly unfair, as Burma is comparatively young, inexperienced, and ill- 
equipped, and therefore unable to hold her own against others at present. 
The new Constitution should give her a fair opportunity for commercial, 
economic and political growth. 

It is stated in para. 24 of the Introduction to the Burma Proposals 
that the question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
Superior Medical and Railway Services is under examination. It is also 
stated in para, 38 (S) of Apxiendix II to Record A1 (II) (Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34, Volume II, p. 61) that a 
lengthy investigation as to what should be qualifications for Labour con- 
stituencies will be necessary. (We hope that the results of the said examina- 
tion and the proposed investigation will he placed before the people of 
Burma, and that we shall he given an opportunity to express our opinion 
thereon. 

We were assured that we could submit a memorandum expressing our views 
on Mr. Harper’s memorandum on trade relations, etc., and we shall do so 
when he supplies us with a copy. 

The King Emperor. 

We welcome the suggestion that His Majesty might be pleased to adopt 
the title of King-Emperor of Burma after the separation of Burma from 
India. 

The Governor'General of Burma. 

(1) The head of the Executive in Burma should be designated Governor- 
General. 
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(2) He should always be a man who has had appreciable Parliamentary 
experience, held high political ofEce or had experience in the working of full 
responsible Government. 

(3) He should never be a military man, a member of the Civil Service nor 
a man who is not acceptable to the Ministry of Burma with which he would 
have to work. (Cf. the case of the Dominions.) 

The Worhing of the Executive. 

Proposal 10. 

A. — Defence. 

(1) Military Council. — There should he a Military Council for Burma on 
the lines of the Imperial Defence Committee. (Cf. Report of Sub-Com- 
mittee VII, Defence, Indian Round Table Conference, pages 46-47 and 86-87, 
and Bui’ma Round Table Conference Report, para. 69 at page 127.) 

(2) Training the people to defend themselves. — The Govei'iior-General 
and the Military Council should he charged with the duty of raising a 
Burmese army and training the Burmese people to defend themselves, e.g., 
by opening schools on the inodel of British Army Schools, by having Burmans 
trained to be Army officers in India or the United Kingdom, by making pro- 
vision for Officers’ Training Corps in the University and High Schools and 
by raising citizen forces. 

(3) Periodical Deports. — ^The Governor-General should be required to report 
periodically of the progress made in Burmanization of the army, including 
the Military Police. 

(4) Military Estimates. — There should be close consultation between the 
Defence Member and other immediate advisers of the Governor-General on 
the one hand and the Council of Ministers on the other before the Military 
estimates are submitted to the Governor-General for final approval and for 
presentation to the Legislature. 

(Cf . — Sub-Committee’s Reports, Indian Round Table Conference, page 44.) 

(5) The Legislature and military affairs. — The Legislature of Burma should 
he kept acquainted with military matters -and it should have the right to 
discuss them. 

(Burma Round Table Conference Report, paras. 69 and 71 at pages 127 and 
128.) 

B. — External Affairs. 

These should he confined to the subject of political relations with other 
countries. Commercial, economic and other relations should be within the 
purview of the Legislature of Burma and Ministers responsible thereto. 

(Cf. — The Fourth Report of the Federal Structure Committee, para. 11, 
quoted at page 16-5 of the proceedings of the Burma Round Table Con- 
ference.) 

0 . — Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

It should be made clear that the ecclesiastical affairs are only those of 
the European Civil and Military services in order to dispel all doubts and 
apprehensions which have arisen as regards Buddhism, etc. {Cf. — Burma 
Round Table Conference Proceedings, pages 176-177.) Expenditure on them 
should he placed under Defence. (Ibid.) 
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J>,—SohQduU A {Excluded Areas). 

1. All areas in this Schedule except the Federated Shan States should 
be transferred to Schedule Bj and there should be express provision for 
removal of areas from both Schedules by Orders in Council as proposed 
by the Secretary of State for India. (Appendix of Record A.l [III], [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 

p. 102]. 

2. The contribution from Burma revenues to Federated Shan States, 
viz., the subvention referred to in the Report of the Statutory Commission, 
Vol. I, at page 82, should be stopped immediately and they should be 
required to pay their share of the costs of defence and general adminis- 
tration. 

3. The claim made hy them for financial settlement between them and 
Burma should he referred to an impartial tribunal — like the tribunal pro- 
posed for such settlement between India and Burma — and should not be left 
to be dealt with hy the Governor-General. (Burma Round Table Conference 
Report, pages 109-110, para. 4.) 

4. Government of Burma should he charged with the duty of adopting and 
carrying out a deftmte %)olicy to remove the 'backwardness of the areas 
excluded partially or otherwise- in order that they may be qualified for a 
share in representative Democratic Government with the rest of Burma in 
the near fu'bure. 

5. Legislation. — Clause (C) in the • Appendix of Record A.l [III] [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
I).*102.], should be so amended that the Governor-General should have to act 
on the advice of the responsible Minister as regards areas in Schedule B, 
inasmuch as the Minister is to be primarily responsible for their 
administration. 

6. Legislature and Scheduled Areas. — ^The Legislature .. of Burma should 
not he altogether prohibited from discussing or asking questions about the 
administration of areas in Schedule A. The Governor-General’s power to 
disallow any question or resolution about them should be regarded as suffi- 
cient safeguard as in the case of areas in Schedule B. 

{Cf. — Burma Round Table Conference Report, para. 64 at page 126.) 

Monetary Policy, Currency and Coinage. — The reservation of these subjects 
should be for the period of transition only. The Secretary of State for 
India observed at a meeting of the Indian Round Table Conference that 
“ the British Government have fully accep-ted the fact that there can be 
no effective transfer of responsibility unless there is an effective transfer of 
financial responsibility.” (Indian Round Table Conference, 3rd Session, 
page 79) and transfer of financial responsibility cannot be effective so long 
as currency coinage and monetary policy are reserved. 

2. The Government of Burma should have liberty to introduce a separate 
currency system for Burma as recommended by Sir 'Henry Howard and 
Mr. J. C. Nixon in para. 7 of their Memorandum on the Financial Questions 
arising out of the proposed separation of Burma from India. 

3, Burma should have liberty to establish a central reserve Bank of her 
own either as a State Bank or a shareholders’ bank as recommended by 
the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929-30 (para. 804 at 
page 350). {Of. — The recommendation of the International Financial Con- 
ference at Brussels in 1920.) We do not suggest that Burma should have 
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a separate currency system and a separate reserve bank straight away. 
However, we must insist upon her right to have them in future should the 
Government of Burma consider it to her advantage to do so. 

E . — Beserved Subjects generally. 

It should be made quite clear at least in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor that Burmans should be associated with the administra- 
tion of all the reserved subjects, e.g., as Parliamentary Under-Secretaries 
or by increased employment in responsible posts in the departments, so 
that they may get the necessary training to take over the full responsibility 
of administering them in future. 

Financial Adviser. 

Proposal 11. 

The Financial Adviser should not be eligible for appointment as a Coun- 
sellor. He should be an independent expert who is not connected with any 
political or financial interests in India, Burma and the United Kingdom; 
he should not have any executive power (Cf. the Report of the Financial 
Safeguards Committee, 3rd Indian Round Table Conference, p. 35) and he 
should not be allowed to develop into a rival Finance Member. He should 
be under statutory obligation to give such financial advice to the Legislature 
of Burma as it may require. 

Gouncil of Ministers. 

Proposals 12, 13, 14. 

1. The Prime Minister should be a person wbo commands the largest follow- 
ing in the House of Representatives and he should be asked by the Governor- 
General to form the Ministry. We are of opinion that no nominated member 
of the Upper House should be in the Ministry. However, we are prepared 
to leave it to the discretion of the Prime Minister. We would insist upon 
it only if the Governor-General actually chooses his Ministers. 

2. The Council of Ministers should he collectively responsible for all 
matters concerning departments of state administered by members thereof. 

3. The Council of Ministers should retire or be required to retire from 
Office should it cease to retain the support of a majority in the House of 
Representatives. 

4. The maximum number of Ministers should not be fixed in the Con- 
stitution Act, inasmuch as there must he provision for future replacement 
of Counsellors by Ministers as and when reserved subjects are transferred. 

5. The Council of Ministers should have the right to reduce or surrender 
their salaries during their term of office. 

6. The Prime Minister should have the right to appoint Parliamentary 
Secretaries for Ministers. (Cf . — Government of India Act, 1919, S. 52.) 

Financial Adviser’s Salary and conditions of service. 

Proposal 16. 

Financial Adviser’s salary and conditions of service should be fixed by the 
Governoi'-General after consultation with Ministers. 
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Speoial Besponsihilities of the Governor-General, 

Proposal 17. 

Commercial discrimination in clause (e) sliould be confined to what falls 
within Proposals 68 and 59 only or proposals superseding them, viz. 
Record A2 (I) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume 11, p. 108], 

The Governor-General’s decision as to whether any of the special respon- 
sibilities are involved by any given circumstances should be reported 
immediately to the Secretary of State and shall be subject to cancellation by 
him. It shall also be subject to revision by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council at the instance of the Ministry. 

Instrument of Instructions. 

Proposal 20. 

In addition to what is in para. 23 of the Introduction to Indian Proposals, 
the Instrument of Instructions should contain the following: — 

(1) Instructions on the points raised above under the heading 

Defence 

(2) Instructions to foster the growth of healthy constitutional conven- 
tions in the direction of full responsible self-government. 

(3) Instructions for automatic growth of the constitution to ensure 
the advance of Burma through the new constitution to full responsibility 
for her own government. 

(Of. — ^The Prime Minister’s speech at page 177 of the Burma Round Table 
Conference Proceedings and para. 6 of the Introduction to the Burma 
Proposals.) 

The Legislature. 

Proposal 21. 

The Legislature should be unicameral. A second chamber is not necessary 
for the following reasons: — 

(1) Burma is not being granted full responsible self-government yet and 
it is doubtful whether a second chamber would be necessary with it even, 
there having been a decided tendency in the Dominions to create single 
chamber Legislatures in the place of the original bicameral system. 
(Keith on Responsible Government in the Dominions, page 391.) 

(2) There are ample checks and safeguards on the little power that is 
heing transferred in the form of Governor’s powers and special respon- 
sibilities and provisions against commercial and administrative 
discrimination. 

(3) The composition of the House of Representatives would be such, 
having regard to the proposed representation of minority communities and 
special interests, that it would in itself be an insurance against rash 
legislation. 

(4) The case of Burma is different from that of India inasmuch as the 
Government must be unitary and not federal. 

The Special Commission on the Constitution of Ceylon observed at page 39 
of their report “ However the question may be approached it can hardTy be 
denied that the creation of a Second Chamber, even with a scope less wide 
and with powers less extensive than those assigned to the Lower House, \vould 
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neutralize to a large extent the transfer of responsibility to the elected 
representatives of the people. It would be the height of timidity as of 
inconsistency to recommend a transfer of responsibility while devising means 
to render that transfer not fuUy effective.” And these remarks apply to the 
Burma proposals with greater force having regard to the proposed composition 
and powers of the Upper House. 

Proposal 22. 

The Governor-General should exercise his powers to summon, prorogue and 
dissolve the Legislature ordinarily on the advice of Ministers. 

The Composition of the Ghamhers. 

Proposal 25 1 

The Senate, if there must be one at all in spite of our protest, should be 
constituted as follows: — 

Half by direct election, each Division and the Rangoon Town District 
being treated as separate constituencies for the purpose; 

Quarter by indirect election by the House of Representatives; and 

Quarter by nomination — not by the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion, but by the Governor-General on the advice of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Proposal 28. 

Senators returned by direct election should not be required to retire 
by rotation. They should be allowed the full period of eight years. 

As regards members elected indirectly, those who polled the smallest 
number of votes should be required to retire first (Cf. the rules of the 
Bar Council, Rangoon). Government nominees should also be placed in 
serial order and those who are at the bottom should be required to retire 
first. One third of the nominated and indirectly elected Senators should 
retire at the end of the 5th year, another third of them should retire at 
the end of the 6th year, and the remaining third at the end of the 
7th year. 

Proposal 29. 

The numbers should be subject to variation by a constitutional resolution 
or by an Order in Council having regard to the fact that areas which are 
excluded at present must have representation when they are allowed to 
come in. 

Proposal 33. 

Conviction of election offences and suspension from legal practice should 
be disqualifications for five years only, subject to the proposed proviso. 

Legislative Vrocedure. 

Proposal 37. 

There should be no deviation from the well-known parliamentary practice 
and procedure nor from the Indian Proposals as regards Money Bills and 
they should not be allowed to be initiated in the Upper House. 

In this connection the promise made to Burma by the Secretary of State 
for India* that her prospects of constitutional advance would not be pre- 
judiced by separation from India should bo borne in mind. 
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Proposal 40. 

The Govenior-Geueral should not he merely empowered but required to 
call a joint session of the Houses in case of a deadlock; or in the alter- 
native a certain number of the members of either House should have the 
right to requisition a joint session of the Houses. 

Proposal 41. 

The Governor-General should be required to take Ministers into his 
confidence and to consult them before he exercises his discretion as pro- 
posed. Furthermorej Govern or-GeneraPs Acts should come into force only 
with the assent of His Majesty in Council and they should not be pre- 
sented for such assent “ until copies have been laid before each House of 
Parliament for not less than eight days on which that House has sat.” 
(Cf. Government of India Act, S. 72E (2) and (3).) 

Proposal 43. 

The Governor-General should have no right to stop proceedings in the 
Legislature as regards matters which are within its competence. His power 
to refuse assent to the Bill and to reserve it for signification of the pleasure 
of His Majesty in Council are sufficient safeguards. The proposal strikes 
at the very root of liberty to discuss matters and propose measures in 
the Legislature. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals. 

Proposals 44 and 45. 

It should be made clear that Governor-General always means Governor- 
General with his Council of Ministers and that even where he is to act 
“ at his discretion ” or “in his discretion ” he would have to act after 
consultation with his Ministers. 

Proposal 45 should also require budgets for excluded areas other than 
the Federated Shan States to -be prepared separately from those for the 
Federation and the rest of Burma for the reasons stated under Proposal 47. 

Proposal 47 (iii). 

We have urged above that the Military Estimates should be prepared in 
close consultation with the Ministers. 

As regards expenditures on Excluded Areas (other than the Federation of 
Shan States) they should be met out of the revenue therefrom and any 
contribution that the Governor-General might require out of the general 
revenue should be votable by the Legislature of Burma. 

Salaries . — The Legislature ought to have the right not only to discuss 
but also to reduce salaries of all except the Governor-General — not for 
political but for financial reasons. There has been grave dissatisfaction in 
the count 1*7 that the salaries of high officials cannot be reduced even in 
these days of serious economic depression and financial stringency. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor in relation to Legislation. 

Proposal 61. 

1. Ordinances and not mere renewals thereof should be required to bo 
laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as possible. 

2. They should not only he subject to disallowance as an Act passed by 
the Legislature but should also be controlled or superseded by any such Act. 

(Of. — Government of India Act, S. 72). 
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Powers of the Legislature. 

Proposal 55. 

The words in italics have given rise to disputes as to the real purport 
of the entire proposal, but we have been assured that it would be made 
clear that the intention is only to provide for enforcement of the Naval 
Discipline Act, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, and similar Acts as 
regards members of Indian public forces in Burma. 

ConstitwfUional Resolutions. 

Sufficient power should be given to the Legislature of Burma to amend 
the constitution by constitutional resolutions (Cf. Art. 68 of the -Con- 
stitution of New Zealand which reads “ It shall be lawful for the said 
General Assembly (i.c., the New Zealand Legislature) by an Act or Acts 
to alter from time to time any provisions of this Act.”) Redistribution 
of constituencies, revising their delimitations, revision of the franchise, 
rearrangement oJF the 'methods of election and the alteration of the size 
of legislature should be within its power subject to safeguard by prescribing 
a definite majority say of two thirds (Cf. Indian Statutory Commission's 
Report, Vol. II, parae. 94, 95 and 109. We however object to the sug- 
gestion of restriction for ten years therein). 

Proposals 58, 69, 60, 61 and 62. 

These have been superseded by Record A. 2 (I) [Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 103], aud 
attention is invited to our remarks thereon. 

Financial Powers and Relations . 

Proposal 64. 

There is a consensus of opinion that financial settlement between India 
and Burma should be referred to an independent tribunal. 

The Government of India in their Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional 
Reforms, dated 20th September, 1930, observed “ We believe that a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would he the sort of tribunal most likely to 
satisfy Indian opinion. Their decisions could be given on evidence placed 
before them, assisted by expert witnesses or possibly assessors, from India 
and from Burma”. Sub Committee No. IV (Burma) of the Indian Round 
Table Conference considered that it should be dealt with in the manner 
recommended by the Government of India; and we are of the same opinion. 
We only wish to add that the Tribunal should be appointed or declared as 
soon as the decision to separate Burma from India is arrived at and that 
financial settlement between Burma proper and the Federated Shan States 
should also be referred to the same tribunal. 

Statutory Railway Hoard. 

Proposal 68. 

Record A. 2 (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 109] and the Sketch Proposals for the 
future administration o,f the Burma Railways attached to the Record. 

Para. 4 (b) of the Shetch Proposals. — 1. The Chief Commissioner, i.e., the 
General Manager of the railways, should not be President of the Board 
of Management. He should be only a member in executive charge of the 
affairs of the Board which should have the right to elect its own President 
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from among its non-official members. It is Jiigbly desirable to have an 
independent President who would see that the Chief Commissioner places 
the necessary items on the agenda with all the necessary information 
thereoUj that the Chief Commissioner carries out all the resolutions of the 
Board with due despatch and who would conduct the business of the meetings 
fairly. We have had experience of difficulties and dissatisfaction where 
members in executive charge are Presidents. 

2. The President of the Board — and not the Chief Commissioner — should 
have the right of access to the Governor-General of Burma, and that right 
should be exercised in consultation with the Minister in charge of Railways. 
It is not at all proper to let the President have access to the Governor- 
General behind the hack of such Minister. 

3. The Governor-General should appoint the Chief Commissioner after 
consultation with the Minister in charge of railways 

4. The Governor-General should determine the Chief Commissioner’s 
salary after consultation with the Minister. 

Para. 4 (c) — 1. The Financial Adviser should not be a member of the 
Board. He should he only an independent adviser thereto in order that 
tiliere might be no cause for suspicion that he has pet schemes or ideas 
of his own or that he ie taking sides. 

He should be requii^ed to attend meetings of the Board to give it the 
benefit of his financial advice, but should not he at liberty to vote upon, 
or to make, any proposition at any such meeting. (Of. The position of 
the Inspector of Schools with reference to the Rangoon Education Board 
under Burma Act VI of 1922, Schedule I, Chapter VII, S. 8). 

2. Non-official members should be appointed by the Governor-General 
after consultation with the Minister. 

3. Remuneration of the non-official members of the Board should not be 
fixed in the Constitution Act hut should be left to be fixed by the Governor 
in consultation with the Minister. 

Para. 5. Please add “ ordinarily ” after “ shall ” in the third line. We 
agree that the Board should adjust rates, fares and other charges to meet 
the necessary outlay; but it is not always practicable nor expedient to do 
so. e.g., during a period of trade depressioUj like the one through which 
Burma is passing, rates and fares cannot be increased at all and if they 
are increased the revenue will rather decrease than increase. The Board 
should have power to raise loans through the Government of Burma to 
meet the deficits during such periods. 

Para. / . The railways should be entitled to contribution from general 
revenue only as regards such new lines as may be required by Government 
to be constructed for purely defence purposes; and such contributions 
should cease as soon as these lines become self-supporting. 

General. 1. The Constitution and powers of the Board should be subject 
to variation by Orders in Council. 

2. Disqualifications for non-official members of the Board should be the 
same as those for the Indian Railway Authority (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33'-Vol. III.— page 41) 


Proposal 71. 

Further provision should be made for preparation of separate Budgets 
for Burma proper and areas (if any) in Schedule A other than the 
Federated Shan States. (Please see observations on Proposal 47 (iii)). 
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The High Court. 

Proposal 73. 

1. The Judges should he appointed by His Majesty on the recommendation 
of the Governor-General, and the latter should make the recommendation 
after consultation with the Minister in charge of Law and Order. 

2. The age limit, having regard to climatic conditions, shO'Uld remain 60 
and should not be raised to 62. 


Proposal 74. 

There was remarkable unanimity of opinion among the members. of the 
Burma Delegation at the Burma Round Table Conference 

(1) that the Chief Justice should always be a Barrister (or Advocate) 
Judge and 

(2) that the quota of Indian Civil Service Judges should not be 
increased beyond one-third (Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings, 
pages 125-136), and the members of the Burma Delegation before the 
Joint Select Committee are in unanimous agreement with them. 

In fact, we do look forward to the day when we shall be drawing on the 
legal profession for all Judges of the High Court. 

Proposal 75. 

It should be open to the Legislature of Burma to discuss the scales of pay, 
pension, leave and other allowances for all Judges and generally to make 
recommendations for reduction thei'eof for financial reasons, especially during 
the days of trade depression and financial stringency. 

Proposal 76. 

Temporary appointments very often lead on to permanent ones and there 
is no reason why in these days of quick communication, temporary appoint- 
ments should not be made by the Crown in the same manner as permanent 
ones. 

The Secreiai'y of Statens Advisers. 

Proposal 80. 

Burma should have a Secretary of State for Burma separately from India. 
We would prefer a separate Secretary of State; but if that be not possible, 
we would like the office of Secretary of State for Burma to be held by the 
Secretary of State for Dominions, We object to the Office being held by 
the Secretary of State for India, as we feel that it would he impossible 
for him to hold the balance evenly between India and Burma, and that we 
should have a member of the British Cabinet to stand up for Burma when 
there are disputes or differences between the tw’o countries. 

Proposal 83. 

The Secretary of State for Burma should in no case be required to consult 
members of the Indian Council in any matter relating to Burma. 

General . — There should be a separate High Commissioner for Burma with 
a separate Burma House in London. 
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The PuUic Services. 

Proposals 86 and 88. 

The last sentences in these proposals are too vague. They should be 
deleted. The rest of these proposals are wide enough to cover all legitimate 
claims for compensation. 


Proposal 87. 

The last sentence should be deleted since a statutory inquiry is contem- 
plated (Proposal 93) and the Inquiry Oommission or Committee is to have 
power to recommend rules and regulations re conditions of service, etc. 

We assume that the determination of cadre, conditions of service, salaries, 
etc. of the other services would be entirely within the power of the Govern- 
ment of Burma, 


Proposal 93. 

The statutory inquiry should be made within a year or two after the new 
Constitution Act comes into force, it should be by a committee of equal 
numbers appointed by Parliament and the Legislature of Burma, and 
appointments to services should not be made in advance before the Com- 
mittee have reported. 


Public Services Oommission. 

Proposal 100. 

We appreciate the desirability of the Public Services Oommission being 
free from political influence. However, we feel that it would be too drastic 
to disqualify the Chairman of the Commission permanently from holding 
any office under the Crown in Burma. Disqualification for a period of five 
years would serve the purpose. 

The members of the Commission should be appointed by the Governor- 
General in consultation with Ministers, and the majority community should 
always he represented thereon. 


General. 

I , — Automatic Growth. 

We wish to repeat the observations made by Sir Oscar de Glanville (now 
President of the Legislative Council of Burma) ‘ ‘ We ought to have a con- 
stitution with safeguards which will enable us without further legislation or 
Round Table Conferences or Statutory Commissions gradually to attain full 
responsible self-government.” (Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings, 
page 50.) Major Graham Pole also stated thereat “ I am also of opinion 
that the new constitution must be such as will automatically develop into 
full self-government without the necessity of coming back for another Act 
of Parliament. I am strengthened in this view hy the opinion expressed 
by the Simon Commission.” (Ibid page 165.) The Prime Minister re- 
marked at the end of the said Conference You are not only getting to-day, 
you are getting to-morrow as well, and what you have got is not merely 
the Constitution as may he laid down in the Act of Parliament very shortly; 
hut with that you have got the potentialities of that Constitution, and the 
potentialities, the chances of advance, of broadening, of widening, of extend- 
ing are with you etc.” {Ibid pages 177-178.) 
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The Burmese people attach great importance to provisions for automatic 
growth and they are anxious that the period of transition should be short. 
(Resolution of the Burma Legislative Council of the 22nd December, 1932.) 
And there has been great stress laid on the seeds of growth in the Constitu- 
tion before the Joint iSelect Committee. We accordingly submit (1) that the 
Legislature of Burma should have ample powers to deal with constitutional 
matters by means of constitutional resolutions as suggested by us under 
Proposal and (2) that provision should he made for transfer of reserved 
subjects by Orders in Council on the recommendation of the Legislature of 
Burma. 


11 . — Excluded Areas. 

With reference to Clause A in the Appendix to Record A 1 [III] (Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34) we wish it to 
be made clear that subsequent Orders in Council would be passed to tahe the 
areas out of the Schedules (in the case of the Federated Shan States when 
the Sawbwas wish to fall into line with Burma and in the case of others 
when they have made sufficient progress to take part in a responsible repre- 
sentative form of government along with Burma proper) and to amalgamate 
them with Burma proper. We make this submission as it has been suggested 
in some quarters that some of these areas might be amalgamated with areas 
outside the Burmese territory, e.g., to form a North East Frontier Province 
of the Indian Empire. We strongly object to these suggestions and we are 
glad that no such suggestion has been made to us by Government. 

III . — Burmanization of the Army and Military Police, 

We wish to make it quite clear that we are not asking for duplication of 
the Forces for Defence by raising a Burmese Army. The Indian troops and 
the Military Police should be replaced gradually as and when Burmese forces 
are raised. 

IV . — Trade Convention with India, 

The Trade Convention should be between the Governments of India and 
Burma under the new constitutions. However, as this is a matter of vital 
importance, the progress of negotiations therefor should be reported, and 
the terms proposed therefor should be submitted to the Legislature of 
Burma for approval. 

V . — Financial Settlement between India and Burma. 

The Government of Burma should place their case before the Legislature 
of Burma through the Finance Committee thereof before it is submitted to 
the independent tribunal for adjudication. 
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APPENDIX ‘A’ 
Discrimination in Burma 


A. 

[VicZe page 1297, Vol. 11 B, Minutes of Evidence given "before the Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Beform {Session 1932-33).] 

Clause 3 (i). — Ttere should be a reciprocity clause as against the rest of 
the British Empire inasmuch as such a clause ip there even in the case 
of the United. Kingdom. Equality or mutuality is equity and it is abso- 
lutely unfair to compel Burma to recognise the rights of citizens of other 
countries in the British Commonwealth which do not similarly recognise 
the rights of her people. Besides, there is no reason why they should 
not be satisfied even with the same terms and conditions as the United 
Kingdom. This protest is made on principle. In actual practice there may 
not be any Burman to take advantage of reciprocity in the matter for 
some considerable time. 

Clause 3 (ii) (b). — It should be made quite clear that a certain percentage 
of labour to be employed on any particular job being required to be 
Burmese (with a view to helping indigenous labour and thereby alleviating 
unemployment) would not be within the mischief of this sub-clause. 

Clause 3 (iii), — It should he made quite clear that prescription of the 
following conditions for contracts with or concessions by Government or 
local public bodies would not be within the mischief of this sub-clause 
so far as companies to be incorporated hereafter are concerned: — 

(1) Requirement to offer a certain percentage of the share capital 
to the Burmese people in the first instance; 

(2) Requirement that the Burmese people should he represented on 
the Directorate; 

(3) Requirement that facilities should be given for training 
Burmansj and 

(4) Requirement that a certain percentage of labour employed should 
be Burmese. 

It is but fair that new companies seeking contracts with or concessions 
from the Burma Government and the local public bodies should throw their 
shares and directorate open to the Burmese public, provide facilities 
for their training and employ some Burmese labour. 

Clause 3 (iv). — Add “ and contracts with or concessions by the Burma 
Government and local public bodies ” after bounties and subsidies of 
clause (vii) (2) ” for the reasons set out above. 

Clause 3 (vii) (2). It should also be lawful to require that companies 
incorporated after the passing of the Bounty Act should first offer a certain 
proportion of their share capital to the Burmese public. As regards com- 
panies already trading in Burma, it should be lawful to require as a qualifi- 
cation for the benefit of the Bounty or Subsidy Act that they should offer 
unsold shares or debentures to the Burmese public, make arrangements for 
representation of the Burmese people on the Directorate and provide 
facilities for the training of Burmans and that a certain percentage of 
labour employed by them should he Burmese, subsidies being usually in- 
tended not only for particular trades but also for the people of the 
country through them. 
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Clause 3 (viii). — It should be lawful to reqiuisitioii facilities for the 
training of Burmans in shipping and navigation. 

Clause 4. — Tt should be clearly declared in the Constitution Act itself 
that the clauses against discrimination should not affect freedom of 
contract in any way. 

Clause 6. — It should be clearly declared in the Constitution Act itself 
that it is open to Burma to require additional qualifications from new 
entrants to professions which are justified by the special needs of conditions 
in Burma. 

General . — It should be within the competence of the Burma Legislature 
to remove such commercial and administrative discrimination as may 
have been in existence before the Constitution Act comes into force. 


B. 

[Vide Jtecord A2 (1) Joint Committee on, Indian Constitutional Beform 
{Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 103.] 

The proposals in the Annexure to this Memorandum are open to the 
same criticism as those in the Memorandum by the Secretary of State dealt 
with in part A of this Appendix. 

We note with some satisfaction that no protection of the right of entry 
into Burma is contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in 
India and we were glad that the Secretary of State for India observed 
before the Joint Select Committee that any restriction on the right of 
Burma to control immigration would strike at the very roots of self- 
government. {Of. Sir Hari Singh Gour quoting Resolution XXII of the 
Imperial War Conference, etc., on page 1321 of Volume II B of the Evidence 
of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Refoi*m (Session 1932-33).) 

However, we find serious restrictions actually proposed. It is jiioposed 
in paragraph 15 that the introduction of any legislation regulating immi- 
gration should be subject to the Governor or Governor-General’s prior 
consent and might also he reserved for signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure and we strongly oppose these proposals. 

With reference to paragraph 14, it should be made quite clear in the 
Act that the Government of Burma should have complete control of itg own 
land policy. 

With reference to paragraphs 18, 19 and 20, the principle underlying 
S. 13 (1) of the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, should be applied in 
favour of Burma and the Government of Burma should be at liberty to 
negotiate with authorities in India and other countries for the settling 
of a Scheme of Iteciprocity for the recognition of medical qualifications. 
The proposal in paragraph 20 that Indian qualifications recognised under 
the Indian Medical Council Act should be -accepted ad interim pending 
arrangements with the sai-d Council is objectionable inasmuch as it would 
interfere with the Burma Government’s discretion and put it under a 
handicap in the negotiations. The proposal in the same paragraph that 
there might be an appeal to the Privy Council is unacceptable both on 
principle and on account of time and expenditure involved in appeals 
thereto. 
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APPENDIX ‘B’ 

Franchise, Composition of Legislature and Representation 
of Minorities and Special Interests 

{Vide Record Al {11) Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
{Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 9.] 

A . — Communal Representation. 

1. There should be no communal representation for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) “ We regard any system of communal electorates as a very serious 
hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle ” — Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918, para. 231. 

“ Division by creeds and classes means the creation of political camps 
organised against each other and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens, and it is difficult to see how the change from this system 
to national representation is ever to occur.’' — Hid., para. 229. 

(b) In surveying the situation in Ceylon the special Commission on 
its constitution “ have come unhesitatingly to the conclusion that 
communal representation is, as it were a canker in the body politic, 
eating deeper and deeper into the vital energies of the people, breeding 
self-interest, suspicion and animosity, poisoning the new growth of 
political consciousness and effectively preventing the development of a 
national or corporate spirit. . . . There can be no hope of binding 
together the diverse elements of the population in a realization of their 
common kinship and an acknowledgment of common obligations to the 
country of which they are all citizens so long as the system of communal 
representation, with all its disintegrating influences, remains a dis- 
tinctive feature of the constitution.” — (See the Report page 39, c/. ibid., 
pages 91, 99 and 100). Communal representation has been abolished in 
Ceylon as a result of this report. 

(c) The communal problem in the Indian sense does not exist m 
Burma. (See the Footnote under Burma Proposal 20.) 

(d) If the criterion of the existence of a minority adopted by the 
League of Nations be applied viz. : that a minority must constitute 
at least 20 per cent, of the total population, there are no minorities 
in Burma. 

(e) The minority communities have gained representation through 
general constituencies in the past and they are influential enough to 
do so in future, e.g. 

Mr. Lamb, a European, was returned for Magwe General Con- 
stituency. 

Mr. Wellington, an Anglo-Indian, was returned by the Tavoy 
General Constituency. 

U San Baw, a Karen, was returned by Tharrawaddy General 
Constituency. 

Mr. Eusoof, an Indian, was returned by Moulmein General 
Constituency. 

(Attention is invited to Appendix B 1. for a list of non-Burmaiis 
returned by general constituencies.) 
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Besides, even as regards the Indian Legislature, -where the whole of 
Burma forms one constituency, Indians like Messrs. Munshi, Chari, 
Naidu and Hamid, have been returned. 

(/) In some constituencies the minorities are compact enough to be 
able to secure the seats to themselves, e.g., the Indians in Rangoon, 
the Chinese in West Rangoon, and the Karens in Thaton and Amherst 
districts. 

(fir) Two of the communities are to be represented through special 
seats for commercial interests, such seats being provided for the 
European and Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

(h) Protection of the legitimate interests of the minorities is a special 
responsibility of the Governoi*-General; and 

(i) There are provisions against trade and administrative discrimina- 
tion. 

For further criticism of minority claims please see Burma Round Table 
Conference Report, page 115, para. 26, and cp. page 164 of the Proceedings 
and pages 55 to 64 of the Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings of 
the whole Committee. 

2. We would make the following submissions with reference to the various 
communities : — 

(a) The European Gommuniiy. — ^There are 11,651 Europeans in Burma, 
divided as follows: — 

British subjects : 

Races of British Empire 9,998 

Other races ... 629 

10,627 
1,024 

Total 11,651 

If the number of British troops is deducted, there will be 9,858, consisting 
of Europeans in Government service, commercial firms, and in the other 
professions. Those in service will be amply protected by provisions in the 
Act. Tliose in the professions will also be on the same footing as members 
of other communities. The commercial interest will also be protected by 
the proposals against discrimination. There will also be seats for European 
Connnerce. In addition to these the Governor, the Counsellors, the 
Financial Adviser, and many members of the Superior Services will, for 
some time to come, be Europeans and they can very well look after the 
interests of the community. Tf the European Comnmnity is given com- 
munal seats on the population basis like the other communities, and no 
special weightage is allowed for their commerce inasmuch as it is to get 
special representation, the community would be entitled to about ’08 of the 
seats, (See para. 2 and 5 (3) of Appendix II to Record A1 (II) Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume ii, 
pp. 36-38.) That being so, there is no justification to provide comraiiiial 
seats for the European Community. 


Total ... 
Foreign subjects 
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(b) The Anolo-Indians . — ^Tliore is no justification for the provision of com- 
munal seats for the Anglo-Indians. According to the 1931 Census Report 
on Burma, they number 19,200 in the avhole of Burma and 18,447 in the 
areas that will he made into constituencies. The Community is divided 
into three sections, viz. : — 


(a) Those with European and Indian blood. 


(6) Those with European and Burmese blood. 

(c) Those with no European blood but pure Burmans or Indians who 
adopt European names, customs and manner. 

Anglo-Indian members of Section (b) are out for a merger with the 
Burmese people and are opposed to communal representation and separate 
electorates. Section (c) is also against communal representation. The 
agitation for communal representation is only by a section of Section (a), 
consisting mainly of 'Anglo-Indians serving in the Railways, Post and Tele- 
graphs Departments. They have no abiding interest in the country and 
they will return to India on completion of their term of service in Burma. 
They have also no special commercial interest to be protected. As regards 
members of the various services, their prospects and position will be fully 
secured by proposals under the caption of Public Services. They will also 
enjoy equal rights and liberties on the same footing as the Burmese people. 
There is therefore no justification to provide communal seats for the Anglo- 
Indians. 


(c) The Karens . — ^According to the 1931 Census Report on Burma there 
are 1,367,673 Karens. But in the areas that will be made into con- 
stituencies there are only 1,100,226. In the proposed Karen constituencies, 
however, there will be only 749,700. The Karens are divided by religion as 
follows : — 


Buddliists 

Christians 

Animists and others 

Muslims 

The Christian Karens are again sub-divided as follows: — 

Baptists 

Roman Catholics 

Anglicans 

Other sects 


1,049,547 

218,890 

98,959 

287 


168,935 

41,294 

7,817 

744 


A few months ago out of 168,935 Baptist Karens some 7,000 Karens gave 
up Christianity and formed a new religion under the leadership of Sao 
Durmay Thompson. 

The demand for communal representation is made by the Baptist Karens 
only. The Buddhist and Aiiimist Karens live peacefully with the Burmese 
and they do not want communal representation. Among the Christian 
Karens neither the Roman Catholics nor the Anglicans want it. At the 
last general election among the five Karens returned to the Burma Legis- 
latire Council, there are two Buddhist Karens. One joined Dr. Ba Maw’s 
Party and the other TJ Chit Hlaing’s Party. They are against communal 
representation. In the Burma Legislative Council, therefore, three Baptist 
Karens only are for communal representation. The vast majority of the 
Karen community does not want it. The Karens are in a strong position 
in at least half a dozen constituencies and without communal representa- 
tion they can always find seats in the Legislature. 
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(d) The Indians in Burma numbered 1,017,826 according to the 19^1 
Census. In the areas that will he made into constituencies there are 
965,538 only. But of this number 683,438 are born outside Burma and 
376,905 are temporary residents. Of the 955,338 Indians 320,319 will be in 
the proposed Indian constituencies. Again in the 955,338 Indians are also 
included members of what are known as Indo-Burma races. The members 
of these Indo-Burraa races are opposed to communal representation as they 
always get seats in the Council through general electorates. In the 955,338 
Indians also are included very large numbers of Indian coolies — estimated 
in Rangoon town alone between 65,000 and 70,000. It is proposed to allot 
two seats to Indian Labour. If the Labour votes and the votes of the 
members of Indo-Burma races are deducted from 955,338, the actual number 
of Indians who are clamouring for communal representation on separate 
electorates will be very small indeed. If the deduction of Indian liabom' 
votes and votes of the Indo-Burma races be effected from the Indians in 
the Indian communal constituencies, i.e., from 320,319, the actual number 
of Indians who are clamouring for communal representation will he con- 
fined to members of the India-Burma Association, India-Burma Chamber 
of Commerce, and Nattukkottai Chettiar Association. They are temporary 
residents with no abiding national interests in the country. The Indians 
are in a strong position in Rangoon, Mandalay, and other places, and they 
will always find seats in the Legislature through the general constituencies. 
It is, therefore, very unfair to the people of Burma to provide communal 
seats to a section of Indians in the name of the whole Indian community 


8. We have shown above that there is no justification to provide com- 
munal seats in that legislature. The people of Burma are opposed to ifc. 
The Burma Government did not recommend communal representation in its 
Memorandum submitted to tb,o Burma Reforms Committee in 1921 (vide 
para. 6 of the Report). The Burma Reforms Committee also came to a 
similar conclusion and stated that it is undesirable to segregate them com- 
pletely from the general electorate (para. 21). Communal representation 
was forced on Burma by the Government of India to pacify Indian agita- 
tion. As a result of the communities who received this kind of representa- 
tion have clamoured for more. To satisfy this demand it is now proposed 
to allot them more seats. The following table will show the one-sidedness 
of the proposed allotment of seats: — 


Communities, 

Karens 

Indians 

Europeans 

Anglo-Indians 

Chinese 


Present 

Seats, 

5 

9 

4 

1 


Proposed 

Seats. 

12 

12 

7 

2 

1 


Gain. 
Per Cent. 
140 
33.3 
75 
100 
Nil 


Non-communal 


20 

34 

70 

83 

98 

18 

103 

" 132 



It will be seen that the seats for the Burmese Chamber and University are 
included in the non-communal seats while the seats allotted to Burmese 
labour are not taken into consideration. The 23 nominated official and non- 
official seats in the present Legislative Council are also included in the 
non-communal seats as they are not meant for any particular community. 
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From t'lie table belo.w also it will bo seen the increase in communal and 
special representations is unjustifiable. 



Total 

Communal 

Per 


Number, 

and Special. 

cent. 

Present 

103 

20 

19.4 

Proposed 

132 

34 

2d.7 


The following observations of the Special Commission on the Constitution 
of Ceylon, who ultimately recommended the abolition of communal repre- 
sentation, apply with special force to the claims now advanced by various 
communities. 

“ We found, however, that not only did those who already had com- 
munal seats desire that the number of these should be increased but also 
that a number of other communities, religions, castes and special in- 
terests, not at present represented, came before us claiming that it was 
necessary for them to have seats in the Legislative Council and that they 
were -as much entitled to this privilege as those who already possessed 
it. The result was that, so far from the demand being reduced, increased 
and new claims were put forward which would have made the number 
of communal seats more than oO, instead of the 10 already existing. 
Our investigations show that the desire for communal representation 
tends to grow rather than to die down, and in these circumstances, it 
being in itself admittedly undesirable, it would seem well to abolish 
it altogether while the number of seats involved is still comparatively 
small.’' 

4. If there must be communal representation and if there must be an 
Upper^ House at all, such representation should be in the Upper House. 
Minorities are bound to be represented therein as a result of the elec- 
tions, direct and indirect, proposed by us; and on default representatives 
for them can be nominated by Government. 

5- It is not fair that members of the minorities who receive communal 
representation on separate electorates are allowed to stand for election in 
the general constituencies. They should not be allowed to stand for 
election in any constituency other than their own. 

6. Such communal representation as is allowed should be only for a 
definite period of ten years or until a substantial majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of any community so protected declare them- 
selves in favo-ur of change whichever is earlier. {G}. Report of the Burma 
Round Table Conference, para. 26 at p. 115.) 


B. — Plun’dl Member Constituencies. 

All general constituencies should be single member constituencies so that 
the aieas might be smaller and members might be able to keep themselves 
more in touch with their respective constituencies. This is the general 
desire of the people, witness discussions in the Burma Legislative Council 
on ^th August, 1933 (Burma Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. 26, 
119). The Government of Burma is prepared to satisfy this desire. 
Dbee para. 2/ of Appendix II to Record A1 (JI), Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (.Se.ssion 1933-34), Volume II, p. 47.] Besides, there 
IS ample time to have new general constituencies delimited as single member 
ones for the first election under the new constitution. 
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C . — Special Interests. 

It is proposed to allot seats to tlie following special interests : — 

(a) European Ohamiber of Commerce. 

(b) Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

(c) Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

(d) Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 

(e) Indian Labour. 

(/) Burmese Labour. 

(ff) Universit7. 

As regards the European Chamber of Commerce, it is proposed to allot 
four seats. We consider this is too much. The Governor, the Counsellors, 
the Financial Adviser will he Europeans for some time to come. There 
will be provisions in the Act against trade or administrative discrimina- 
tion. The Superior Services in all branches will contain Europeans for 
some time to come. Besides it cannot be said that the European interests 
in trade and commerce are separate from or are above the interests of the 
whole country in these matters. In actual fact, however, the interests of 
the people of Burma in these respects are much wider and more abiding. 
We therefore considei* that the present representation by two seats is quite 
adequate. 

As regards the Indian Chamber of Commerce, their interest is not more 
than that of the European, and considerably less than that of the people 
of the country. One seat to the Indian Chamber is therefore quite 
adequate. 

As regards the Chinese Chamber, we do not consider that any seat 
should be given to it. The majority of the members of this Chamber are 
non-British and are Chinese subjects and there is no justification for 
providing seats for non-British subjects in Burma. Besides, the Chinese 
community has always won a seat for West Rangoon constituency. 

As regards the Burmese Chamber we consider that it should at least be 
placed on the same footing as the European Chamber seeing that the 
people of Burma, whose abiding interests in the country cannot be denied, 
have predominating interest in the trade and commerce of the country. 

No Beservation of Seats for Women. 

The i)roposal to reserve seats for women has been made by the Secretary 
of State for India very tentatively. It is expressly stated in paragraph 32 
of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume IT, p. 24, that it is not proposed to press the 
suggestion if the women of Burma do not wish reservation of seats. 

The women’s delegate at the Burma Round Table Conference disclaimed 
any requirement by the women of Burma for special means of representa- 
tion. She made herself quite clear, saying, “ We do not claim special 
treatment or special electorates. ... I definitely say we want to stand in 
the open field with our men demanding equal responsibilities with equal 
rights.” (Burma Round Table Conference Proceedings, page 163.) Tiie 
lady member of the i)resent Burma Delegation has also stated definitely 
that the women of JTurma ask only for a fair field and no favour and that 
they object to reservation of seats for them cn principle. Besides no one 
on the same Delegation has supported the proposal to reserve seats for 
them. 
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TIlo people of Burma have always treated their womeu very well, and a 
lady was returned to the Burma Legislative Council by a general con- 
stituency as soon as one sought election after removal of the sex disqualifi- 
cation. There is every likelihood of women faring better without reserved 
seats. 

Seats for Labour. 

Since two seats for Burmese labour are counted against the majority 
community, i.e., the Burmese people for the purpose of calculating seats 
for minorities, Burmese labour should be represented by Burmans only. 
xAt the same time there should be provisions to prevent representation of 
labour by employers thereof. 

Ba7igoon Trades Association. 

We strongly support the recommendation of the Government of Burma 
that there should be no special seat for the Rangoon Trades Association in 
the House of Representatives. [Appendix II 6 (5) of Record Al, Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume XI, p. 39.] 
The Chairman of the Burma Reforms Committee, 1921, and two members 
thereof, Mr. Smyth (now Sir S. A, .Smyth) and U. Myin, would have pre- 
ferred (in 1921) to .withhold representation on the ground that if the com- 
paratively unimportant interests of the retail trade in Rangoon are entitled 
to representation there are many similar interests such as co-operative 
societies who ought to receive at least equal, if not prior, treatment. And 
this reason remains valid and will gain more and more force in the course of 
time. 

General Mural Constituencies. 

Akyab District West, Bassein District, and Prome District, each with a 
population over 360,000, should get three seats each instead of two as 
proposed hy the Government of Burma in para. 27 of Appendix II to 
Record Al (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 47]. 

Franchise for the Lower Rouse — (Appendix II, para. 37) — 

Enfranchisement of Women, 

The Indian Franchise Committee recommended wifehood franchise for 
India. 

They observed, “ We think that it is a reasonable view that marriage 
gives a community of interest and that in it a woman enters into a 
partnership with her husband which may well confer civic rights as well 
as domestic duties.” And these observations apply with greater force to 
Burma where, according to Burmese Buddhist Law, women enjoy equal 
rights with their husbands and where husbands and wives own properties 
jointly and in co-partnership irrespective of the manner in which they 
have been acquired. In the vast majority of cases, wifehood franchise 
would mean not a concession but only removal of an anomaly by due 
recognition of the wife’s property qualification or payment-of-tax qualifica- 
tion, the properties having stood and the taxes having been paid in the 
name of the husband only. The suggestion that recognition of wifehood 
franchise might mean that more women than men are enfranchised is not 
borne out iby the statement of the Government of Burma (Record Al (II) 
Appendix II, para. 37, Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
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Session 19'33■^34), and there should be no objection to the number of women 
voters being practically equal to that of male voters. At any rate, men 
have not raised any objection thereto and purely administrative difl&culties, 
which can be surmounted with a little effort on the part of Government, 
shoul dnot be allowed to stand in the way where such an important ques- 
tion as enfranchisement of women is concerned. 

Without wifehood franchise, only 700,000 women will be enfranchised as 
against 2-3 millions of men in a population of 12-9 millions (ibid., para. 39). 

Qualifications for meuibers of the Upper House. 

(Appendix 11, para. 46, page 53.) 

The Burma Delegation is unanimous in the o-pinion that the proposed 
qualifications are too high. We submit that the present qualifications for 
members of the Indian Legislative Assembly should be accepted as qualifica- 
tions for members of the Upper House and that there should be no sex 
disqualification. We also submit that the present franchise for the same 
Assembly without sex disqualification should be accepted as franchise for 
direct elections to the Upper House. 

We further submit that apart from property qualification and qualification 
by service in public appointments, qualification by having been a .graduate 
or a member of a learned profession for a certain number of years or by 
having been member of the Burma Legislature or President of local self- 
governing bodies should be recognised. 

The qualifications proposed by Government recognise only very high pro- 
perty qualifications and distinguished public service, and they can only 
produce an organ of class-government which is objectionable from all points 
of view. 


APPENDIX ‘bi.’ 

List of Members of Minority Communities returned by 
General Constituencies to the Legislative 
Council of Burma 


First Term, 1923. 


1. W. S. Lamb, Magwe West 

2. U Po, Kyankse 

3. U Sulaiman, Mandalay Town ... 

4. Ebrahim Mohamod, Morgui 

5. U La Ba, Tavoy Town 

6. U San Baw, Tharrawaddy South 

7. H. 0. Khoo, Tavoy Rural 

8. U My a, Myingyan North 

9. L. Ah Yain, Rangoon West 

Second Term, 


European. 

... [- Iiido-Burmans. 

I Karens. 

... Clii no-Burmese. 

...J 

1926. 


1. K. Bong Chong, Rangoon West 

2. U My a, Myingyan North • ... 

3. L. Soo Doon, Tavoy Rural 

4. H. Kim Seng, Pegu North 

5. L. H. Wellington, Tavoy Town 

6. U Ni, alias E. Pritchard, Prome 

7. E, G. Maracan, Akyab West ... 

8. U Sliwo Yun, Mergui 

9. U Mya, Meiktila West 

10. U Maung Maung, Sagaing East 


j- CIiino-Biirmese. 
Town } -'ing’o-Eor'uans. 


Indo-Burmans. 
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Third Tern, 1928. 


1. U Aung Thin, Mandalay Town ... 

2. M, Busoofj Moulmein Town 

3. U Ba Yin, Meiktila East 

4. U Mg Mg, Sagaing East 

5. L. H. Wellington, Tayoy Town ... 

6. U Ni, Myingyan North 

7. H. Kim Seng, Pegu North 

8. IT Po Aye, Yamethin North 

9. Chan Ohor Khine, Rangoon West 

10. tJ iSan My, Pakokku East 

11. U Tun Pe, University 


[ Indo-Burmans. 


j. Anglo-Burmans. 
Chino-Burmese. 


Burmese Christian. 


fourth Tern, 1932. 


1. H. 0. Khoo, Tavoy To‘wn 

2. L. C. Khoo, Tayoy Rural 

3. L. Ohoon Fong, Rangoon West 

4. U Po Khine, Akyab West 

5. U Ni, Myingyan 

6. XJ Kyaw Din, Henzada South 

7. U Tun Pe, University 


I Chino-Burmese. 

Indo-Burman. 

Anglo-Burman. 

I Burmese Christians. 
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APPENDIX ‘C’ 

Memorandum on Arakan by U Shway Tha 

Arakan is a narrow fertile strip of territory lying along the Western coast 
of Burma. It has an area of about 18,000 square miles and a population of 
about a million. On the north it is hounded by a conglomeration of hills 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts and Manipur. On the north-east it is separated 
from Chittagong District of Eastern Bengal by the Naaf river, on the west 
and on the south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the east it is separated fi'om 
the mainland of Burma proper by the lofty ranges known as the Arakan 
Yomas, Thus the country is more or less shut in by natural barriers 
throughout the year. Arakan owing to its geographical position is cut off 
from the rest of Burma, Her needs in communication, roads and education 
are neglected in comparison to other divisions in Burma which pay about 
the same revenue as Arakan. To remedy this, provision for appointment of 
a Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Arakan may be made in the Constitu- 
tion Act. His duties will be to look after the interests of Arakan and advise 
the Ministry. 

When Arakan’s aim is accomplished, i.e,, after communication hy way of 
roads and railways with Burma proper and formation of schools to the satis- 
faction of the Arakanese public, the post of Parliamentary Under-jSecretary 
may be discontinued. 
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APPENDIX ‘D’ 

On Memorandum by Lord Eustace Percy and others on 
Education in Burma (See Appendix d( 1 )) 

Comment, para. (1). — No case for additional safeguard has been made out. 
It is quite clear that there has been no pressure, political or otherwise, 
brought to bear on the heads of the schools and that there has been no 
threat nor suggestion to reduce the grants. If there be any reduction — 
other than pro rata n^irith other schools — and if such reduction be not 
justifiable, the GoYernor-General of Burma would have ample powers fco 
interfere under Proposal 17 (c) and (e). 

Comment, para. (2). — There is no case for additional safeguard. School 
Boards usually act on the advice of Education Officers known as Inspectors 
of Schools and they are subject to control by the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Commissioner, and the Ministry of Education. The right of appeal already 
provided is ample. To allow minority communities to appeal to the 
Governor-General of Burma in any case of dispute between them and a 
local education authority would make the position of the local education 
authority and the Ministry of Education impossible and it might lead on 
to serious political and constitutional consequences. 

As in the case of English schools, the Governor would have ample ijower 
to intervene on behalf of minorities if there be administrative discrimina- 
tion against them under Proposal 17 (c) and (e). 

Comment, para. (.3). — No case for an inquiry has been made out. There 
is no indirect motive and no discrimination. The standard of English is 
being raised for non-Europeans just as the standard of Burmese is being 
raised for English schools. The Government of Burma and the University 
of Bangoon should be free to deal with the standards of education in 
Burma and the University. At any rate the consultation should not imply 
a gesture for lowering those standards. 


APPENDIX Di' 

Memorandum on Education in Burma by 
Lord Eustace Percy and others 

(1) Admission of Students to English sc/iooZs.-— The schools have no 
complaint to make against any existing law or regulation. They enjoy 
freedom to admit or exclude what students they please. Their complaint 
is that they have sometimes, felt obliged in the past to act contrary to 
their better judgment in this matter because they have feared that their 
Government grants might otherwise he reduced. They adc, therefore, ' that 
the grant regulations now in force, both as to the amount and conditions 
of grant, shad not be altered to the prejudice of existing schools without 
the consent of the Secretary of State. 

(2) Registration of minority vernacular schools as subsidised schools . — 
The complaint here is that District Boards have been unable to register 
new Indian or Karen schools for subsidy, or even to “ recognise ” them so 
that their students may enter for government examinations. These 
minorities, therefore, ask that in any district where there are a minimum 
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number of children belonging to the community concerned that community- 
should have a constitutional claim to a fair proportion of local grants 
and, in case of dispute, a right of appeal to the Governor acting, un-der 
his special responsibility. They suggest that the Governor’s special 
responsibility in such matters should be more precisely defined, on the 
lines sketched in paragraph 85 of the Report of the Burma Round Table 
Conference; and that, in deciding appeals, he should consult representa- 
tives of the minority communities. 

(3) Language . — The complaint here is that the Government, in pursuit 
of the hi-lingual policy which it has recently adopted, is so raising the 
standard of Burmese as a compulsory subject in High Schools and for 
University matriculation as to prejudice the interests of non-Burmese 
students. The English schools would not object to the recognition of 
Burmese and English as twin official languages (as in the South African 
constitution), or to both languages being taught in the schools, as in 
South Africa. Nor do they object to Burmese being made a compulsory 
subject for examinations for entry into locally recruited public services 
for which a knowledge of the language may be considered necessary by the 
Public Services Commission. They would, however, urge that, as in South 
Africa, the second official language should not be a compulsory subject of 
school or university examinations for English students, or at least that 
English students should be able to pass in the second official language at 
a lower standard (as in the optional subjects for matriculation in South 
Africa). Similar objections are raised by the Indian and Karen communi- 
ties, though they fully recognise the necessity for their communities to 
attain a reasonable standard in Burmese. 

The decision on these complaints and suggestions must lie with the 
Joint Select Committee, hut the following comments on each of the above 
three heads may be of service to the Committee in reaching a conclusion : — 

(1) If it is considered necessary to safeguard the position of the English 
schools, such a safeguard might take the form of a statutory provision 
on the lines of that proposed in regard to Anglo-Indian schools in India in 
the first part of paragraph 4 (a) of the Report of Lord Irwin’s Committee : 
7 . 6 ., that there should he no reduction in existing educational grants-in-aid 
for these schools other than a reduction pro rata with a reduction in the 
general educational grants-in-aid. 

(2) The Governor’s special responsibility for the legitimate interest of 
minorities might provide a sufficient safeguard for minority wernacular 
schools if it -^vere made clear in his Instrument of Instructions (a) that, in 
the area of any local education authority, a fair proportion of grants 
to vernacular schools should be applied to Indian and Karen schools, if 
fit for recognition and desiring it, and (b) that he should give the 
minority communities an opportunity of appealing to him in any case of 
dispute between them and a local education authority. The question by 
what means the Governor should be enabled to enforce decisions taken under 
his special responsibilities in matters of local administration, having regard 
to the nature of the existing local government legislation in Buima, 
may require further consideration by the Joint Select Committee. lb 
should be added that, in the view of the Burmese delegates, a fair propor- 
tion of grants is already being applied to minority vernacular schools, 
recent difficulties having been solely due to the financial straits of local 
authorities, which have affected Burmese vernacular schools no less than 
minority vernacular schools. 
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(3) Apparently the minorities have little complaint to make against 
the position in regard to language teaching as it existed up to about a 
year ago. That position iwas that a lower standard of English was accepted 
in high school examinations in Burmese Anglo-vernaculai schools and a lower 
standard of Burmese in English schools and in Indian and Karen Anglo- 
vernacular schools; and Burmese was at any rate in practice, a 
universally compulsory subject for university matriculation. It is under- 
stood that within the last year or so the university has made Burmese 
a compulsory subject in its matriculation examination, and both the 
Government and the university have announced their intention of requiring 
an equally high standard in both English and Burmese for all high school 
final examinations and for university matriculation in about five years’ 
time. In these circumstances, it might be desirable to consult the 
Government of Burma as to whether the status quo of a year or so ago might 
not be restored and perpetuated. 
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APPENDIX ‘E’ 

Memorandum by U Kyaw Din 

I agree generally with the memorandum signed by U Ba Pe, U Shway Tha, 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Thein Maung except on the following points:— 

(1) At the present juncture, I am of the opinion that an Upper House, 
as proposed, is essential. I think the propo-sals regarding the mode of 
©lection and nomination as proposed in the Burma Government memo- 
randum are suitable, and I agree with the views of the Burma Govern- 
ment. Blit I consider that the qualification for membership as pro- 
posed by the Burma Government is too high. 

(2) I am against communal representation on principle. But as things 
now stand in Burma, I cannot see any other alternative except the 
proposals made by Burma Government as a suitable and satisfactory 
solution of this difficult question. 




RECORD B.2 (continued) 

IV.— Memorandum by Sra Shwe Ba on behalf of the 
Karen Community 

Introduction, 

I 

The Karens form a second important indigenous race in Burma. To 
acquaint the Joint Select Committee with the situation .of the Karens, who 
are an entirely different race from the Burmese, and their claims in the 
proposed constitution for Burma, I would respectfully invite references to 
the Memorandum submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission by the 
Karen Elders of Burma and to the various Census Reports of the Govern- 
ment. I would also invite a reference to the claims put forward by the 
Karen delegates at the Burma Round Table Conference, vide Burma Round 
Table Conference Proceedings, pages 60 and 61, 86 and 87, and 141-143. 

1. As my right to represent tlie claims of the whole Karen Community 
and my statement that the Karens as a body are in favour of separate 
electorates for the Karens has been challenged, it seems necessary for me 
to make my position clear on this matter. Some statements of my position 
and of the basis of the claims of the Karens seem therefore to be called for 
at this juncture. 

2. I endorse the statement made by the Secretary of State for India 
[vide Para. 23, Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 18], that the difference 
between the Karens and the Burmese is “ entirely racial.” As further 
stated therein it is true that “ Religious differences seem to be an unim- 
portant factor.” I might also add that the Karens and Burmese have in 
many cases a different outlook, too. This fact has been greatly recognised 
by the Government of Burma in their Memorandum to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, page 10, paragraph 24. The Karens have always maintained a 
racial solidarity forming a highly individualised group and withstanding 
assimilation into the Burmese. 

3. I also agree with the statement made by the Secretary of State in the 
same Memorandum on page 13, paragraph 7: “But the Karens, though 
belonging to the same main branch of family are a different race from the 
Burmese proper, speaking a different language and holding aloof from the 
Burmese in many ways.” I wish to lay special emphasis on the words “ in 
many ways.” But I fear that space would not permit me to mention them. 

4. It has been contended that the claim for separate representation for 
the Karens did not represent the unanimous view of the Community. This 
must be emphatically repudiated. If there is any matter on which there 
is a unanimity of opinion on the part of the Karens, this is the one. The 
history of the political activities of the Karens furnishes irrefutable evidence 
that the demand for separate representation is the foremost one of all. 

(ft) Successive Karen deputations have waited upon the various Parlia- 
mentary Committees and representatives of the British Government to 
express their desire and enforce the claim for separate representation since 
the introduction of Reforms in Burma. In 1917 a deputation of the Karens 
crossed over the Bay of Bengal and waited on Mr. Montagu, the then Secre- 
tary of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy of India, 
and made a representation on behalf of the Karens for a grant of their own 
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representation by separate electorates in the new constitutional scheme for 
Burma. Another Karen •deputation came over to London in 1919 to give 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee presided over by the Earl of 
Selborne in a committee room of the House of Lords. This deputation again 
reiterated the same request. Further the representatives of the Karens 
of which I was one, expressed this same desire in their evidence before the 
Whyte Committee in 1921. 

The Karens have thus unanimously and consistently maintained their view 
on the matter of separate representation for themselves. 

(b) It may be further pointed out that I have been given a mandate 
to press for the grant to the Karens of representation by separate 
electorates in the proposed scheme for the government of Burma both on 
the occasion of the Burma Round Table Conference and also before the 
present Joint Select Committee. A meeting of the General Council of 
Pwo Karen Associations was held in Rangoon on the 12th of October^ 1931, 
prior to the departure of the Karen delegates to the Burma Round Table 
Conference and passed a unanimous resolution to instruct the Karen 
delegates to demand nothing less than representation of Karens by separate 
electorates. This was mentioned by my colleague, Mr. Loo Nee, before the 
Burma Round Table Conference. This mandate was given us with a hint 
of liability to be regarded as traitors to the Karen cause in the event of 
default to put forward this claim. The meeting which gave this mandate, 
it may be mentioned, was attended by the Karens irrespective of creed, 
denomination or tribe. 

On the 9th September, 1933, a Representative Karen meeting was held 
in Rangoon Ivide Appendix III (IV) B, Record A1 (II) Joint Committed 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume 11, p. 71] and 
unanimously accepted the proposal of separate representation for Karens. 
Again on the 6th November, 1933, a meeting of representatives of the 
Karens, w^as held prior to my departure to England to sit with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. I was reminded in a farewell message to accept 
no alternative but separate electorates for the Karens. Thus, the Karens 
have been unanimous and have never shown a cleavage of opinion on this 
point. 

o. The suggestion has been made that I voice only the opinion of the 
Karens of the Christian section to which I belong. This statement, made 
by those with little knowledge of the desires of the Karens, is entirely 
untrue. I was elected to the Burma Legislative Council on the last three 
occasions bj^ Karen Buddhists, who form the majority in my constituency. 
As the President of the General Council of two Karen Associations, Burma, 
whose membership comprises mostly non-Christians, I can boldly say that 
I am actually voicing the attitude of the whole Karen Community in 
demanding separate electorates. I may further mention that there has 
never been an occasion since the Reforms were introduced in Burma on 
which the contest for Karen seats in the Legislative Council was along 
religious lines. The doubts cast on the representative character of the 
Karen delegate on account of his religious affiliation must be strongly 
repudiated. The following extract from a letter from a Karen Buddhist 
member of the present Legislative Council, representing Amherst Karen 
Rural, will convincingly show that not only my own co-religionists but 
Buddhist Karens also regard me as tiieir leader and spokesman and that 
religious affiliation is not a disqualification of my expression of the views 
on behalf of the Karens, 
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Dated Kawkareik, 

5th September, 1933. 

Dear U Shwe Ba, 

I am very much, thankful to your letter of the 1st instant and I 
understand that my knowledge and experience is not as wide as yours. 
So I should say that I will agree to all the views made by you for the 
Karens . . . Sorry, I could not furnish you with my view as 

requested by you and I solely rely on your views. 

« « «■ 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sgd.) Htun Baw, 

Kawkareik. 

I would point out that during the whole period occupied by the present 
review of the constitutional position, no section of the Karen community 
has recorded views on this subject conillicting with those now urged by me. 

6. The demand of the Karens for an adequate representation by separate 
electorates stands upon a stronger ground than that of other minorities. 
Unlike the others the Karens are the aborigines of Burma, claiming a 
history in the country longer than even the Burmese. The interests of the 
Karens are more closely bound up with Burma than that of the other 
minorities, the Indians and the Europeans, whose residence is mostly 
temporary conditioned mainly upon commercial interests. 

7. It is the considered opinion of the Karens that tney cannot obtain 
adequate representation in the government of the country except through 
separate representation by their own elected members in the Legislature 
of Burma. A statement has been made that since the Karens had been 
elected from general constituencies in the first Council they need not be 
‘given separate communal representation in the new constitution. However 
the facts seem to be against such a possibility. Three Karens were elected 
to the first Burma Legislative Council under very special and exceptional 
circumstances. In the later elections no Karen member was returned from 
the general constituencies, although seats were contested by them. The 
elections have been run on racial lines and there is no guarantee that it 
will not be so in future. Hence the Karens stand no chance of being 
elected in the general electorates. The sentiments of the majority party 
show clearly a racial outlook and bias. It is therefore obvious that an 
adequate representation of the Karen interests in the new Legislature can 
only be made through separate communal electorates. 

8. In the matter of the representation of the minorities generally, the 
Karens are in favour of an allotment of seats on population basis. For 
this reason, they have accepted the award of 12 seats for their community 
although their claim was for 16 seats. The allotment to the Indian and 
European communities of more seats than they are qualified for on this 
ground cannot be agreed to. Other considerations besides that of repre- 
sentation on population basis, would give these communities larger repre- 
sentation than the sons of the soil who have permanent interests and full 
rights of the country. The Indians and the Europeans have their mother 
countries, India and England, respectively. All political advantages, rights 
and privileges are theirs. If they are not content with all this, which 
they do not share with us, and make extravagant claims in respect of 
Burma, they are certainly asking too much for the “ best of both worlds.” 
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I Tvould in tliis connection support the views expressed by the Independent 
Party, Appendix III, of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 55. 

9. Reference has been made to my provisional view tendered to the 
Government of Burma as contained in the Record A1 (II) , Appendix III 
(IV), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, p. 71, that the Karens and Burmans can easily hold the reins 
in their hands. This statement does not mean that the Karens are in 
every way of one accord with the Burmese. As stated in paragraph 27 
of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 20, the Karen members of the Legislative 
Council “ did not tend to form a solid bloc but voted according to the 
matter in debate.” The statement was intended to show the possibility 
of an increase in the strength of the representation of the indigenous races 
by acceding to the claim of the Karens for separate representation. 

10. Regarding the number of seats to he allotted to the Karens, the 
proposal of the Government of Burma to allot 12 seats to the Karens 
on population basis has been accepted hy the Representative Karen Meeting 
— [vide, Record A1 (II), Appendix III (XV) Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 71]. A slight 
correction (to make up 12) should be made in the last paragraph of page 39, 
to which should he added Tharrawaddy and Brome with Karen population 
of 31,300. However, in the matter of their distribution the Karens have 
felt it necessary strongly to urge that the representation should be dis- 
tributed over a wide area instead of being concentrated in a comparatively 
small area. This proposal is deemed necessary in view of the need for 
political education in the democratic methods of election and for better 
service to the new Government of Burma. 

11. It is to be hoped that the position of the Karens in the matter of 
representation by separate electorates has been made clear. 

12. I must also not forget to mention that in the Burma Army it is 
the desire of the Karens for the creation of a Karen regiment, the officers 
of which should comprise a proportion of Karen officers. 

13. The Karens are a peculiar race in Burma, speaking a language of 
their own, and their traditions, culture, manners and customs are unlike 
the Burmans, by whom they were once oppressed. The Karens have always 
been loyal to the British Government. The fact that during the Great 
War the Karens furnished more men (who also saw active service) in pro- 
portion to their numbers and contributed more men to the Burma Military 
Police for the defence of Burma than did the Burmese community proper, 
must avowedly deserve concrete recognition and a grant of adequate 
measures to obtain their legitimate rights and privileges, consonant with 
their sentiments, wishes and aspirations, for their future progress and 
prosperity, politically, socially, and economically, in order to enjoy their 
rightful place in the administration of the country in which they have 
peacefully lived. 

I hope that I have made the case for the Karens clear, and have made 
it without fear or favour in order that the Committee may realise our true 
and earnest desire for the privilege of serving our homeland as a separate 
entity, strongly maintaining that in so doing we will he promoting the true 
interests of our motherland. 

I would, in conclusion, add that without adequate safeguards to pre- 
serve the legitimate rights of the Karens racially, educatio-nally, economically, 
and religiously, and a grant of adequate representation through separate 
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electorates whicli is the only means of education for the Karens of Burma 
in the democratic gorernment, the seed of automatic growth cannot he said 
to he provided in the proposed constitution for Responsible Government of 
Burma. 

Communal representation for the Karens is not a menace to progressive 
democratic government. The Karens, being the true sons of the soil, wish to 
share the burden of the government of the country in which they live and 
die. In the past no o-pportunity has been given them to take their proper 
place in the life of the province. They have always been downtrodden and 
oppressed. Needless for me to mention all the details of our past sad 
history. As only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches, so the Karens 
have sufficient experiences in the past. We do not want to obstruct the 
reforms which we would not only welcome hut work in co-operation with fhe 
majority for the betterment of Burma. 

The Karens further ask for adequate statutory safeguards in the matter 
of administrative services, education and religion, etc. This we ask as 
there has been a tendency during the past few years for nationality and 
religion to he considered more important than efficiency. 

In this connection I would refer to the statement by my colleague, Mr. Loo 
Nee, on this subject before the Burma Round Table Conference (Proceedings, 
pp. 6 {>- 61 ) in which he asked for separate Karen electorates, representation 
on public bodies, and in the Public Services, with statutory provision for the 
protection of Karens, with reserved rights to the Governor to intervene to 
remedy any injustice. 

It is the desire of the Karens that at least three seats may be allotted to 
the Karens by the nomination of the Governor in the Upper House. 
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V. — “ A” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on Trade 
Relations between India and Burma in the 
Event of Separation 

I. — Introduction. 

Ill my statement to the Committee on the Separation issue on the 6fch 
Decemlier (iviiidi is reported in Renord Bl, Joint Counmittee o-n Indian Con- 
stitutional Beforni (Session 193S-34), Volume II, p. 140), T pointed out that 
the European Community in Burma attach the utmost importance to the 
preservation of the existing fiscal relationship in respect of the exchange 
of indigenous articles of trade between India and Burma in the event of 
Burma being separated from India. I think I am right in saying that all 
the other meinbers of the Burma delegation share the European Community’s 
view of the importance of preserving these relations. This Memorandum 
does not enlarge on the need for preserving this relationship but, accepting 
that, deals with the practical question of giving effect to it. 

II. — D&scviptlon of Existing Belations.^’ 

The articles of trade exchanged between India and Bunna are at present 
subject to the following fiscal conditions: 

1. India and Burma at present form one fiscal unit and there are no 

export or customs duties payable on goods exchanged between 

India and Burma. 

2. There are certain indigenously produced articles which are subject 
to Central Excise duties, namely, Petrol, Kerosene, Silver and Salt. 

3. Cigarettes are subject in Burma to a Frovincial Luxury Duty 
which applies to imports from India and of Indian made cigarettes 
and to cigarettes manufactured and consumed in Bunna. 

4. Matches are subject in Burma to a Frovincial Consumption Duty 
.which applies to all matches sold in Burma, wliether Burma, Indian 
or foreign made. 

5. The Exci-se Duties on Petrol and Silver are at the same rates 
as those of the import Duties on Petrol and Silver imported from 
other countries. The Excise Duty on Kerosene is at present 11| pies 
per gallon less than the Import Duty. The Excise Duty on Salt is at 
present 2*} annas per maund less than the Import Duty. 

III . — Suggested Formula. 

In my statement on the 6th December I ventured to ask the Joint 
Committee, if it were not found possible to enact that in spite of political 
Separation the “ existing fiscal relationship ’’ between India and Burma 
shall be maintained, to adopt alternatively a three-fold course; firstly, to 
record an emphatic view that it .would be in Burma’s and India’s interests 
to maintain the “ existing trade relations and that those relations should 
be regulated by a Trade Agreement; secondly, to record the view that in 
order to avoid so far as possible interfering with the fiscal autonomy of 
the ne.w Governments the Agreement should be negotiated between the new 
Government of India and the new Government of Burma; and thirdly, to 
recommend that the Constitution Act should provide that until that Trade 
Agreement has been concluded by the new Governments, “ existing trade 
25212 H 
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relations should he continued. Whether for this status quo period ^ or 
for a longer period, if it is decided to enact the [preservation of this exist- 
ing relationship, it will be necessary to define the principle in the Con- 
stitution Act. While claiming no ability as a draftsman I venture to 
attempt below a formula designed to cover the principle involved. 

1. There shall he free trade* between India and Burma in all 
indigenous articles and products: 

Provided that where any article or product was on the day preceding 
the date of Separation subject to a Central Excise Duty or a Pro- 
vincial Consumption or Luxury Duty, such article may he cfharged on 
importation from India into Burma or vice versa to a corresponding 
duty being neither (i) higher than the rate of the Excise Consumption 
or Luxury Duty as the case may be from time to time dhargeable in 
respect of similar indigenous articles or products of the importing 
country; nor (ii) in the case of an article or product on which, on the 
day preceding the date of Separation, the rate of Excise, Consumption 
or Luxury Duty in the importing country was lower than that of the 
Import Duty on similar foreign articles or products, at a lesser 
differential below the rate of Import Duty from time to time chargeable 
on such foreign articles or products than was in force on that day. 

2. India and Burma shall each he free to alter its tariffs in respect 
of its trade with other countries: 

Provided (a) that if the rate of import duty on any article is altered 
by either country such rules may be made by the country of the higher 
tariff as may be necessary to provide for the payment of the due rate 
of import duty on such articles re-exported from the co-untry of the 
lower tariffs; and 

(b) further that the articles listed in Schedule A {India) shall not 
be made subject to any reduction of duty by the Government of Burma 
except with the agreement from timo to time of the Government of 
India, and articles listed in Schedule B (Burma) shall not be made 
subject to any reduction of duty by the Government of India except 
with the agreement from time to time of the Government of Burma. 

With regard to the last provision it is suggested that the two Govern- 
ments should agree upon two lists to be scheduled to the Act — Schedule A 
being a list compiled by India of articles of Indian manufacture, e.g., 
Cotton Piece Goods, on which Burma .would agree to maintain the preference 
afforded by the existing rates of import duty; Schedule B being a similar 
list (including, e.g., Teat) compiled by Burma mutatis mutandis. These 
lists would presumably have to be agreed by the present Governments, hut 
could be added to or amended from time to time by agreement between the 
two countries. 

IV . — Points the Formula should cover. 

It is suggested that it would he necessary for the Formula to fulfil the 
following subjects: 

(a) to cover all aspects of '' existing relations ” as described above 
in Section II. 

(b) to leave India and Burma general freedom of action as regards 
their respective tariffs on their trade with other countries. 

* By “free trade” is meant freedom from both Import and Export 
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(c) to allow for the possibility of a reduction of outside tariffs by 
either country having the effect of adversely altering “ existing rela- 
tions.” 

(d) in the event of either country altering its import duty on any 
article, to prevent the re-exportation from the country of the lower 
tariff of such article free of duty into the country of the higher tariff. 

(e) in the event of either country reducing its export duty on any 
article or products, to prevent the re-exportation from the country of 
the lower tariff of such article or product imported free of duty from 
the country of the higher tariff. 

(/) to avoid undue restriction of the working of Imperial Preference. 

V , — The Formula analysed. 

The Formula suggested in Section III is intended to cover the desired 
objects in the following manner: 

(a) Existing Relations” as defined in Section II; 

1. The basis of free trade relations between India and Burma is 
preserved by Part 1 of the Formula. 

2. The Central Excises in force on certain indigenous products 
are covered in the Proviso to Part 1. 

3. The Provincial Luxury Duty on cigarettes is covered in the 
Proviso to Part 1. 

4. The Pro-vincial Consumption Duty on matches is covered in 
the Proviso to Part 1. 

5. The differential between the rates of Import Duty and Excise 
Duty on kerosene and salt are covered in the Proviso to Part 1, 

(Z;) Freedom to both countries in respect of their outside tariffs is 
covered in Part 2. 

(c) Adjustments for a reduction of outside tariffs adversely changing 

existing relations ” are provided for in Part 2 (b). 

(d) Adjustments for re-exports from the co-untry of the lower import 
duty into the country of the higher import duty are provided for in 
Part 2 (a). 

(e) Re-exports from the country of the lower export duty of articles 
and pro-ducts imported free of duty from the country of the higher 
export duty would be dealt with under Part 2 (t). 

(/) Working of Imperial Preference. In respect of articles on either 
schedule referred to in Part 2 (b) of the Formula, the fixing of Imperial 
Preferential rates would be subject to agreement between India and 
Burma. In respect of all other articles Part 2 imposes no restriction. 

Finally, the whole Formula is designed to impose the minimum of inter- 
ference with the fiscal freedom of either country consistent with the fulfil- 
ment of the main principle. 

VI. — Certificates of Origin. 

Part 2 (a) of the Formula provides that if the rate of Import Duty on 
any article, other than an indigenous article, is altered by either country, 
such rules may be made by the country of the higher tariff as may be 
necessary to provide for the payment of the due rate of Import Duty on 
such articles re-exported from the country of the lower tariff. ^ In order 
to distinguish between re-exported and indigenous articles for this purpose 
it would be necessary to adopt some device, e.g. for the importer to 'furnish 
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a Certificate of Origin of the article in question. In an Annexure to this 
Memorandum I have discussed possible alternatives to procedure by 
Certificates of Origin. I have arrived at the conclusion that no other 
alternative would be satisfactory, and that the possible inconvenience of the 
system of certificates would present no serious obstacle to the fulfilment 
of the proposal to maintain the existing trade relations.” 

VH .' — Compayative Bargaming Power of the two countries. 

Although it is suggested that in .practice there should be no insuperable 
difficulty in defining satisfactorily the existing fiscal relationship which it 
is desired to preserve between India and Burma, pending the conclusion 
of a Trade Agreement between the two countries, it is Ivy no means certain 
that it will be found possible to conclude an Agreement which will he 
satisfactory to both parties. The success of any negotiations must depend 
to a large extent on that intangible factor goodwill ” and not merely on 
the respective bargaining powers of the two countries. Jt is to he sincerely 
hoped that the goodwill of neither country will he strained by the act of 
Separation hub tliere is no point in being blind to the possibility of this 
not being the case. 

In considering the respective bargaining iiowers of India and Burma 
there can be no doubt that the whip band lies with the larger country. 
Taking the average figures of recent years, it will bo seen that of Burma’s 
Itxports 48 per cent, go to India, while of 'ndia’s Exports the proportion 
v/hich goes to Burma is no' more than 5 per cc-nt. Prima facie therefore 
India is much le.ss dependent on the Burma market than Burma is on the 
Indian. If we take the rupee value of exports from both countries it will 
be seen that, if Rice be excluded, Burma’s Exports to India ainonnt to 
about Rs.16 crores per annum .and India’s to Burma to about Rs.l2 crores 
]jer annum. On this basis it might be argued that if it could ])e assumed 
that India would not in any event want to tax Burma rice the bargaining 
powers of the two coiinti’ies .arc fairly evenly balanced. Indeed, in any 
such bargain, the deciding factor is Rico — ^the crop on which it is estimated 
60 per cent, of the population of Burma directly depend for their livelihood 
and prO'Sperity. The total Rice production of India, excluding Burma, 
varies between 22 and 28 million tons per annum, Burma’s annual exports 
of Ric© to India have in recent years varied between 900,000 and 1,300,000 
tons per annum. So long as Burma has been part of India, India has not 
hesitated to take annually from Burma all but a feiv thousand tons of the 
country’s requirements of rice in excess of its own production. India has 
gone even further than this, for, thanks to its call on Burma rice, it has. 
been able to export Patna rice in larger quantities than the total of its 
imports of foreign rice from other countries than Burma. Witli Burma 
no longer Indian territory, it may he that India’s rice policy will cba.ngo. 
Mo great expansion would be needed to increase India’s mvn protluution 
from 22/28,000,000 tons by the 1,000,000 tons now imported from Burma. 
It is always difficult to say v.'ith certainty who w^ould pay an import duty 
on any particular article. Ultimately the tendency is for it to be 
recovered from* the consumer. If an import duty on Burma rice imported 
into India iverc to raise the price of rice in Indi.a, this would provide the 
encouragement needed to agriculturalists to iiroduce the extra million tons. 
At present the world’s production of rice is slightly ahead of consumption. 
In these circumstances, it might not he possible for the seller of Burma rice 
in India to recover the duty in his price, in wffiich case India might welcome 
the opportunity to impose such a duty and be assisted in getting the 
support of the Legislature by the expectation that its burden would fall 
on the Burma agriculturalist. 
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So long, t'herefore, as there can be any possibility of Burma rice becoming 
vulnerable to an Indian import duty, and in to-day’s conditions it would be 
so, the balance of bargaining power in negotiations for a Trade Agreement 
will be heavily .with India. It is true that it is proposed to give Burma 
the power to restrict immigration of Indian Labour, and that this power 
will be available for use as a bargaining counter whether Indian Labour 
is an item for inclusion in the Trad© Agreement or in a separate ad hoc 
Convention. But it would be dangerous to assume that this power will 
be entirely and only in Burma’s hands. As a weapon, it may he two-edged. 
One of the main reasons for th© employment of Indians in Burma hitherto 
has been that Indians are, in many of the tasks on which they are employed, 
more efficient than Burmans. 

Following upon riots between Burmans and Indians in May, 1930, an 
agreement was drawn up whereby 50 per cent, of the stevedore labour in 
the Port of Rangoon was to be allotted to Burmese labour gangs, where 
it had formerly been almost entirely Indian. Even now, when Burmese 
labour has had three-and-a-half years of training and experience, its out- 
turn of work is so much below that of Indians that shipping companies 
have to pay to their stevedores when Burmese labour is employed 20 to 25 
per cent, more than they pay when the labour employed is Indian. In the 
wharf labour of the Port, which is more arduous than stevedore work, the 
Commissioners for the Port of Rangoon have given a trial in the last few 
years to Burmese labour. After a reasonable period of trial it was estimated 
that tlie Burmese gangs, employed as “ casual labour,” had turned out 
45 per cent, less w'ovk than Indian gangs. A further year’s trial was under- 
taken with Burmese gangs on continuous employment. Careful records of 
the results were kept and it was found that their outturn of work was 
still 45 per cent, less than that of Indians under similar conditions. 

The effect therefore of employing Burmans in the work of the Port of 
Rangoon has been very considerably to increase the cost of handling cargo, 
and it is logical to assume that this extra cost is, and in normal times will 
continue to be, borne by Burma — by the con.sumer in the case of imports 
and by the producer in the case of exports. Even the present degree of 
reduction, therefore, and certainly any further reduction of the quota of 
Indian labour in Rangoon, are not matters to the disadvantage of India 
only. 

Further, there are certain classes of work for which training is necessary, 
and in which few Burmans have so far sought employment. These include 
river engineering works and maintenance, river survey, and work as crews 
of inland steam vessels. There is also a class of specialised labour known 
as “ busta ” co-olies, who are employed in the shipment of bagged cargo. 
Burma’s exports of rice, all of which is packed and shipped in gunny bags, 
are handled at the ric© mills by this class of labour. These are all instances 
of work for which in present conditions Indians are indispensable. It may 
be accepted that no future Burma Government would restrict the entry 
of these clas.scs of Indian labour into Burma, but if for any reason India 
were to prohibit their emigration, the effect would be seriously to hold up 
the business of the Ports of Burma. 

VIII. — Possihility of India and Burma not being able to co^me to an 
Agreement satisfactory to both Parties. 

If the arguments in the foregoing Section are accepted, it follows that 
in any negotiations for a Trade Agreement, Burma may find itself in the 
position of having to accept terms which in themselves put Burma at a 
disadvantage; or alternatively of having to hold up the conclusion of the 
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Agreement. If, therefore, the Joint Committee decide to recommend the 
Separation of Burma from India (politically, I would respectfully urge that 
they not only endorse the vital need for not breaking the internal economic 
connection of the two countries, but also recommend that Parliament accept 
the responsibility of ensuring that any Trade Agreement which may be 
negotiated between them will be fair to both parties. Whether this object 
could be best achieved by the inclusion of special provisions in the Constitu- 
tion Act, or by granting a right of appeal by either party to the Privy 
Council or by some other means is a matter of constitutional practice which 
I am not qualified to judge, and which I confidently commend to the 
wisdom of the Joint Committee and Parliament. 

ANNEXURE. 

Certificates of Origin. 

In Section VI of the Memorandum it is stated that if there is to be free 
trade between India and Burma in indigenous articles, it will be necessary 
to be able to distinguish indigenous from re-exported articles. Wherever a 
similar necessity has arisen from the adoption of a system of preferential 
tariffs, I understand that the device usually employed is that of Certificates 
of Origin. Before resorting to this procedure the Governments of India 
and Burma will no doubt wish to consider whether there is any simpler 
method of attaining the object in view in the case of India-Burma trade. 

One suggestion is that there might be a provision on the lines that, subject 
to the proviso to Part 1 of the Formula, 

there shall be free trade between India and Burma in all articles except 
those on which there are, in respect of imports from other countries, 
different rates of duty in India from those prevailing in Burma; on 
such articles imports into the country of the higher tariff shall be subject 
to duty at a rate equivalent to the difference between the rates of duty 
in force in the two countries. 

The differential rate of duty would, under this provision, apply equally to 
indigenous and re-exported artieles. Taking, for the purpose of argument 
by a particular case, the instance of rice, it would be possible under this 
proposal for India to put -a Customs Duty on imports of non-Burma rice into 
India in which event the same rate of duty would automatically become 
applicable to imports of Burma rice into India. This is precisely the kind 
of situation which it is desired to avoid. This duty differential suggestion 
would, therefore, not act satisfactorily in the case of increases in duty or 
of the^ imposition of a duty where none formerly existed. To confine the 
operation of the proposal to cases of reduction of duty by either country 
would clearly not fulfil its object since Certificates of Origin would still be 
necessary in the cases of increases of duty. 

There would, moreover, seem likely in practice to be a further objection. 
Customs Duties in India at the present date are subject to a surcharge of 
25 per cent, imposed in September, 1931. At the time of its imposition it 
was stated by the Government of India that this increase in the Customs 
Duties was made by way of surcharge because it was intended to be tem- 
porary, to be removed as soon as the revenue position permits. The sur- 
charges are still in force at the present date and indications suggest the 
possibility that the revenue position .will not permit their removal for some 
time to come. If therefore it is decided to separate Burma it is possible 
that these surcharges will still be in force at the date of Separation. If, 
after Separation, Burma were in a position to remove these surcharges 
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before India could do so it would obviously be unfair to Burma if in ful- 
filling the assurance which was made by the Government of India to the 
public at the time of the imposition of the surcharges, the effect of their 
removal were to be that Burma’s indigenous articles were to become subject 
on their importation into India to duty at a rate equivalent to the sur- 
charge which Burma had removed. On the other hand to take the sub- 
stantive rate of Customs Duty (after deducting the surcharge) as the rate 
from which reductions would operate for the purpose of this suggestion 
would be no remedy, for the need for Certificates of Origin .would again arise 
as soon as the surcharge was removed by on© but not the other country and 
the object of the suggestion would thus he destroyed. 

It would, therefore, seem that this su gg estion does not offer a satisfactory 
method of avoiding the use of Certificates of Origin, nor am I aware of any 
other method of doing so other than a complete Customs Union in which 
rates of import duty would remain the same in Burma as in India. But 
this would in itself preclude one of the main benefits to be expected from 
Separation. Moreover, I suggest that there is, in these times, no serious 
practical objection to the use of Certificates of Origin. 'With the extension 
of Imperial Preference this procedure is becoming daily more and more 
common and offers no real difficulty which could not be overcome in the case 
of Indo-Burma trade. In any case, the possibility of inconvenience which 
the use of Certificates of Origin may sometimes involve does not seem to 
constitute an obstacle to the principle underlying the proposal to maintain 
the “existing trade relations” between India and Burma. I suggest, 
therefore, that it may safely be left to the Governments of India and Burma 
to make rules for the use of Certificates of Origin, or for any other method 
they may agree upon, in accordance with Part 2 (a) of the suggested 
Formula. 
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"B” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on the 
Burma White Paper Proposals 

The views of the European Community in Burma on certain of the matters 
which arise from the “ Scheme of Constitutional Reform in Burma if 
Separated from India ” were expressed by me in the Discussions with the 
Committee. These notes are supplementary. 

Proposal 25. 

This Proposal deals with the selection of Members of the Senate, 'half 
by election by the Lower House and half by nomination by the Governor. 
Although the object of this method is to make “ the Upper Chamber as far 
as possible fully representative of the interests of different sections of the 
population,’'* it would be unfortunate if the result of elections by members 
of the Lower House were that the Minorities had to rely entirely on the 
Gk>vernor’s nomination to give them their due representation in the Upper 
House. In the minds of political Burmans there is a distinction between 
elected and nominated members of the Legislature. They regard the 
latter merely as creatures obliged to follow the dictates of the authority 
which nominated them, with none of the freedom of elected members in 
speech and vote. If, therefore, the Minorities have to rely entirely on 
nomination for their representation in the Senate the composition of the 
House wull be a constant reminder and exaggeration of the depth of the 
apparent gulf between the Majority and Minority Communities. This 
would be the more regrettable because in fact the real gulf is neither wide 
nor deep. The peace and prosperity of Burma and all its people is the 
common interest of all communities. It is important therefore that the 
Minoi'ities should I’eturn some of the elected members, but there is only 
one method of election .which would reasonably enable them to do so, namely, 
the method of the “ single transferable vote.” I would suggest there- 
fore that it should be prescribed in the Constitution Act that this shall 
be the method by which the indirect election to the Upper House should 
proceed. 

I suggest also that the Governor’s Instructions should direct him to use 
his power of nomination first to redress any inequalities which may have 
resulted from the indirect election of the elected half of the House, and 
then to fill the remaining seats with men whose qualifications may be of 
particular value to the Senate, 

Proposal 27. 

This Proposal deals with the procedure for filling Casual Vacancies in 
the Senate. It provides that if the seat of a Senator becomes vacant it 
shall be filled by election if he were an elected member or by nomination 
if he were nominated. If the vacant seat is that of an elected member there 
is no method of election, either by the single transferable vote or other- 
wise, which could result in the return of a Minority representative, unless 
he were the choice of the Majority community in the Lower House. This 
would clearly be unfair to a Minority community if the member whose 
seat becomes vacant were their representative. It would obviously not 
be possible to confine the power of electing a member to the vacant seat 
t() those members who had elected the vacating Senator, since it would 
not be possible to say with certainty who those electors were. I suggest 
therefore that all Casual Vacancies should be filled by nominabion and 
that the member so nominated should hold his seat for so long as the 


* See footnote to p. 71 of Record IV (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33 (Volume III)). 
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vacating member would Qiave beld bis bad he not vacated it. In such 
cases if it were an elected seat which had become vacant the new member 
would retire when his predecessor .would have retired under Proposal 28, 
and the seat would then become open again to election in the ordinary 
course of rotation. 


Proposal 28. 


In any method by which members are retired by chance and their 
successors are elected by design there is an inherent improbability that the 
balance of representation will remain undisturbed. Under Proposal 28 one- 
quarter of the Senators .will retire every two years, nominated members 
after the first and third two years and elected members after the second 
and fourth. Since the selection of the individual Senators for retire- 
ment is to be on the result of a ballot, the chances are against the propor- 
tion of Minority to Majority representatives being the same among the 
retiring quota as in the whole House from which they are retiring. It 
follows that after each rotational by-election either the Majority or Minority 
communities are likely to find themselves with one or more fewer repre- 
sentatives in the House than they had previously.* It would not be possible 
for the Governor to restore the balance until a nominated portion of the 
House retires two years later, and even then he -might be able to do so only 
at the expense of depriving the House of some specially qualified Senator 
who woul-d otherwise have been renominated. 

I suggest that it would be possible to get over this dijfficulty by retiring 
some nominated and some elected members in each quarter ; say, for example 
in a House of 36 Members, retiring five nominated and 'four* elected after 
the first and third two years, and four nominated and five elected after the 


* B,G. In Houses of 133 Mem- 
bers (Lower) and 36 (Upper) the 
quota for original elections to the 
Upper House would be 

and, with a total Minority repre- 
sentation in the Lower House of, 
say, 34 Members, the maximum 
total number of elected seats ob- 
tainable by Minorities in the 
Upper House would be 

In rotational by-elections the 
quota would be 

and the seats obtainable by the 
Minorities would be 


133 + 1 _ 134 
18 + 1 19 


= 7*05, or 8 votes. 


^ = 4 seats, 
o 


133 + 1 _ 134 _ . 

— “zht = 13‘4 or 14 votes. 


10 


= 2 seats. 
14 


Therefore if the original ballot for the retirement of the first nine elected 
members were to result m retiring more or less than two Minority members 
(and the chances are four to one against retiring exactly two), the by- 
eleetion (by the system of the Single Transferable Vote, which alone can 
ensure the return of any Minority member at aU) must in one period result 

ZuJaT K ^ ^^ai'ority or Minority communities 

followed bj a reversal of the inequality four years later. Even if the 
Governor m the intervening two year period redressed the inequality by 
I Upper House would be one of constLt alLa^- 

of Majority -and Minority representation, a situation 
which would be none the more satisfactory for the possibility of foreseeing 
ia^^e^futii^^^ certainty what the balance would be at any particular time 
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second and fourth two years. By this means the Governor could redress 
immediately after each by-election any inequality which might have resulted 
from it, and I suggest that his Instructions should direct him to do so. 

Proposal 29, 

For the reasons reproduced in,- Sections V-VII of Appendix III of 
Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume II, pp. 75-87, the Burma Chamber of Commerce claims 13 
and the Burma British Association 12 of the seats of the Lower House of 
132 members, or, say, 10 per cent. 

I would also invite the attention of the Joint Committee to the support 
of these claims which is afforded by the Secretary of State’s Memorandum 
published in Record A1 (II), Joint Committee -on Indian Constitutional 
Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 9. 

1. The Table on p. 12' of this Volume summarising the position in respect 
of Communal representation, gives the impression that the European Com- 
munity hold only four seats in the present Lower House in Burma. The 
Table, however, takes no account of the nominated members in the House, 
To omit these is to give credence to the erroneous impression held in some 
quarters in Burma that the purpose of nominating members is to add under 
another name to the strength of the Official Bloc and that these members 
are not as free to speak and vote as elected members. There are seven 
of these nominated members and as the Secretary of State points out* they 
“ have hitherto included almost invariably since 1922 three European 
Members.” The effective non-official European representation in the present 
Burma Council is therefore not four but seven seats. This fact is further 
recognised in Table B in Appendix I of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 32. 

2. The European Community in Burma claim parallel treatment to that 
accorded in the Communal award to Europeans in Bengal, viz., 10 per cent, 
of the total seats in the Lower House. In support of this claim I would 
refer the Committee to the Secretary of State’s statement in paragraph 
27 (iv) of Record A1 (II), Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 21, to the effect that ” the position and 
importance of the European non-official community in Burma is more nearly 
comparable to that in Bengal (or Bombay, where there is nearly as high a 
proportion of general seats allotted), than to that in any other Province.” 

3. When calculating the representation which should be given to Minori- 
ties it is difficult to assess the -extent to which the Karens should bo 
regarded as a Minority Community. The -point is discussed in the Mem-o- 
ran-da of the Burma British Associationf and the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce J and the conclusion arrived at is that “ we must regard the 
Burmese and Karens together as the real Majority interest, and the Euro- 
peans, Indians, Anglo-Indians and Chinese as the true Minorities.” 

In support of this conclusion I would invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the Karen delegate’s own letter§ of 21st September, 1933, to the 
Reforms Secretary to the Government of Burma where he summarises his 
views on that Government’s proposals for the distribution of seats in the 
Lower House, in these words : “ This summary clearly indicates the maj-ority 

* Paragraph 27 (iv) of his Memorandum, Recoid A1 (II) (Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 21. 

t Paragraph 3 of Reeo-rd A1 (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume TI, p. 10. 

I Paragraph 7, Record A1 (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 13. 

§ Paragraph 7, Record A1 (II) (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutio-nal 
Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 13. 
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of tho Burmans in the Council, and there a^ppears to be no fear when the 
percentage of the Minority representation is only 26. The Burmans and 
Karens, being true sons of the soil, can easily hold the reins in their hands,” 
This statement justifies the apprehension that, in the consideration of 
any legislation adversely affecting the non-indigenous Minorities in Burma, 
those Minorities could not safely look to the Karen Members for support. 


4. The Burma Chamber of Commerce* calls attention to the large amount 
of British capital invested in Bui-ma, and the Secretary of Statef points 
out that “ a considerable portion of the wealth of the country is derived 
from the enterprise of a comparatively few, but highly important, com- 
mercial and industrial organisations He concludes that tliese interests 

must be given adequate representation. It is not enough that they should 
merely be able to give expert advice to the majority on matters in which 
their constituents at least will have little or no experience and no conscious 
concern, the representatives of commerce and industry in such conditions 
need to be given sufficient voting strength to ensure that their advice is, 
at any rate listened to with attention.” 

I endorse this Conclusion, hut regret that the representation at present 
proposed for the European Community is inadequate for the fulfilment of 
this object. 

6. The present and proposed distribution of seats in the Lower House in 
Burma may be summarised as follows: 


Non^Ojfieial Europeans 

No. of Total 
seats. Souse. 

Per- 

centage. 

Present 

7 

103 

6-8 

Proposed by Government of Burma ... 

7 

132 

5-3 

Proposed by Secretary of State 

8 

133 

60 


To see the real position in its proper perspective) the Official Bloc of 16 
members should be excluded from these calculations. The comparative 
figures are then as follows: 


No. of Total Per- 

seafs. Souse centage. 

(excl. Official 
Bloc from 
present Souse). 

Non-Ofiicial Europeans 

Present 7 87 8*0 

Proposed by Government of Burma ... 7 132 5*3 

Proposed by Secretary of State 8 133 6'0 

Not only therefore is it proposed to reduce the effective representation of 
the European community below the present level, but in the process the 
Europeans, in common with the other Minorities, are -also to lose the pro- 
tection hitherto afforded by the existence of the Official Bloc. 

6. The European Community have from the beginning realised that 
differences of opinion might exist as to the exact extent to which their 
representation should be increased in the new Lower House, but have con- 
fidently assumed that there could be no question of reducing it below its 
present level. It is not surprising therefore that the present pro- 
posals have been received by the Europeans in Burma with profound dis- 
satisfaction and apprehension. 


■dJp ^ (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 

Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 16, 

^ (Joint Committee on Indian Consti- 

tutional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 22. 
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To do no more than avoid a redaction of their present degree of represen- 
tation they should have 8 per cent of the seats in the new House of 133, 
or 11 seats. In addition, having regard to the abolition of the Ofiicial Bloc, 
the relative importance of the European Commercial interests, the close 
analogy between the position of Europeans in Burma and in Bengal, the 
doubtful practicability of looking on the Karen vote as a Minority vote, 
the need for a steadying element in the Lower House, and the greater weight 
to be, attached to all these considerations if Burma is to be separated, I 
submit that there are sound grounds for giving further weightage to 
European representation in Burma, and that there should accordingly be 
reserved to European interests 10 per cent, of the total seats in the House.* 

Proposal 36. 

This Proposal is to provide in the Act that among other matters “ (c) the 
method of election of representatives of minorities and other interests ” 
will be regulated by Orders in Council. While the European Community 
in Burma appreciate the theoretical objections to Ooninmnal Electorates, 
the position in Burma is that so long as the Majority Communities deny 
the existence of the Minorities and therefoire any obligation to protect their 
interests, just so long will it be necessary for the Minority communities 
to assert that their interests do exist and must he protected by Communal 
Electorates. It is to be hoped that experience of self-government in action 
in Burma will satisfy the Minorities that they can safely forego the Com- 
munal electorates which at this stage they consider necessary for their 
protection. But I would request the Joint Committee to endorse the 
principle to which expression was given by the Indian Btatutoiry Com- 
missiont that the decision in this matter must rest with the Minorities 
themselves in the light of the treatment which they have been accorded by 
the Majority, and that the Act should provide that no change in the 
method of election of representatives of Minorities and other interests 
should be made in the future without the consent of the Minorities and 
interests concerned. 


Proposal 47. 

In order to preserve the complete independence of the High Court from 
the Legislature, I suggest that the salaries and pensions of judges of the 
High Court should not be open to discussion in the Legislature. As 
proposed at present in para, (iv) of Proposal 47, the salaries and pensions 
of judges will not he submitted to the vote of eitheii* Chamber but will be 
open to discussion in both Chambers. I suggest that there is no advantage 
to be gained by allowing discussion of this subject. If it were to be 
suggested that the Legislature in the interests of economy should be allowed 
to discuss the salaries and pensions of judges with the object of recommeiid- 
ing a reduction in the salary of any or all of them, such a recommendation 
would cut across Proposal 76 under which a judge is to be assured that his 
salary will not be reduced during his tenure of office. Some economy could 
no doubt be achieved by reducing the number of judges but the criterion 
for the desirability of so doing would he the amount of work requiring to 

* As the Burma Chamber of Commerce points out in paragraph 21 of their 
Memorandum of Record A 1 (II) (Joint Committee on ludian Constitu- 
tional Reform, Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 84, the appo-rtiomnent of 
these seats between General constituencies and Special ^interests is a matter 
of minor importance. On the analogy of Bengal, a suitable allocation would 
be in the ratio of six General to seven Special. 

t Vol. II, paragraph 95, of Report of Indian Statutory Commission. 
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be done by the High Court rather than the cost of the judges’ salaries. If 
such a reduction were considered necessary, there would apipear to be more 
suitable channels for aehieving it than by way of discussion of judges’ 
salaries in the Legislature. With the close relations which it is hoped the 
Governor will have with his Ministers the latter should have no diflBculty 
in acquainting him with their vievrs in a matter of this kind. 

There appears to be no advantage in the discussion of judges’ salaries 
which can go any distance towards outweighing the disadvantages of 
allowing the Legislatuire to affect in any way the administration of the 
High Court, I suggest therefore that the salaries and pensions of judges 
of the High Court should be classed with the salary and allowance of the 
Governor as matters which will neither be submitted to the vote of either 
Chamber nor be open to discussion by the Legislature. 


Propo'sals 58, 69, 60, 61, 62. 

A separate Memorandum on these Proposals will be submitted. 

Proposal 68. 

This Pro'posal concerns the Constitution of a Statutory Railway Board 
in Burma. The suggestions which I put forward on behalf of the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce will be found to be to a large extent in accord 
with those of the Secretary of State as published in Record A2 (II) (Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1933-34). The 
chief point of difference between them is that in the interests of efficiency 
the Burma Chamber prefers a board of six to a Board of eight as pro- 
posed by the ^ Secretary of -State. Although the Burma Railways is a 
big business, it is homogeneous in nature, not requiring great diversity 
of experience. Further, there is, undoubtedly, a limited field from which 
to select suitable men to serve on the Board, especially since it is pro- 
posed, rightly in my opinion, to- exclude aU (Members of either House of 
the Legislature. 

A provision in the India scheme has been adopted .'in the Burma 
proposals, namely, that no person who in his personal capacity or as 
a manager of a company is interested in a Railway Contract will be 
eligible for membership of the Board. The principle is unexceptionable 
and in India, where the field of selection of members is almost unlimited - 
the proposal is no doubt _ entirely practical. In Burma, however, the 
field is so small that application of this provision is likely to result in 
depriving the^ Board of some of the otherwise most suitable candidates 
for membership. I suggest, therefore, that the object of the provision 
would be satisfactorily met in Burma by excluding any member of the 
Board who is in his personal or business capacity interested in any of 
the Railway contracts from the discussion and decision on the contract 
m question. 


Proposal 74. 

tJnder ^is Proposal, which deals with the qualifications for appoint- 
or Judge of the ffigh Court, the provisions of 
Section 101 (4) of the Government of India Act of 1919 are to be 
abrogated. 

. 1 ,^. received a cable from these Associations expressing the view 

® containing no judge drawn 

m soggest therefore that the substance of 

Section 101 (4) of the present Act should be re-enacted, except that 
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the minimuin percentage of Civilian Judges should he reduced from one- 
third to one-quarter; and that in particular eligibility for the Chief 
Justiceship should be confined to judges who have previously been 
practising barristers or legal practitioners. 

The latter point is of the utmost importance. The chief value of 

Civilian Judges lies in their experience on the criminal side. The Chief 
Justice presides over the First Appeal Bench. He has also to control 
the administration of justice throughout Burma. It is very necessary 

therefore that he should be a trained lawyer, skilled in Civil Law. The 
Civilian Judge is not normally well-grounded in such law. 

It might be argued that Proposal 74 is designed to allow the best 

man to be appointed as Chief Justice. It might, however, be inconvenient 

in practice to pass over a Civilian Judge for promotion to the Chief 
Justiceship if he were in length of service the next senior judge. It 
would be more satisfactory to recognise this position in the Act, and to 
prescribe that only a judge who has been a practising barrister or legal 
practitioner will be eligible to be Chief Justice. 



“ C ” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on Represen- 
tation of Burma in the Indian Federal Legislature in 
the event of Burma being included in the Federation 

As regards the representation of Burma in the Federal Legislature 
(in the event of Burma being included in the Indian Federation) I would 
suggest that, 

in the Council of State 

(1) eight seats should be allotted to Burma; 

(2) the number of non-Provincial CommunaP seats should he 
increased from 10 to 11; 

(3) of the uon-Provincial Communal seats eight (instead of seven) 
should be reserved for Europeans. This will generally enable Burma 
Europeans to secure the election of their choice to one of the European 
seats. 

in the Federal Assembly 

I would suggest increasing the total number of seats so as to 
allow of the allotment of 15 seats to Burma. One of these seats 
should be reserved for the Burma European Community and one for 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

Although it would be possible to find grounds, such as Burma’s con- 
tributions to the Central llevenues,t for granting to Burma larger repre- 
sentation in the Federal Legislature, the above is in accordance .with 
the claim registered by the European Representative at the Third Indian 
Hound Table Conference, and in the circumstances is regarded by the 
European community in Burma as adequate. 


* Appendix 1, p. 88, of the Indian White Paper, 
t Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. II, Table on p. 230. 




“D” Memorandum by Mr. K. B. Harper on Dis- 
crimination in and against Burma if 
Separated from India 

Vide: — (a) Proposals 58 to 62, Bwrrm White Paper, page 53, Volvme III 
(Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33). 

(b) Mew.oratidum ly the Secretary of State for India, page 1297, 
Volume II B (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 
1932-33). 

(c) Memorandum hy the Secretary of State for India on Disci'lmination 
in Burma, Bccnrd A. 2 (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 103). 


Part I.— Discrimination as between Burma and the United Kingdom, 

Part II. — Discrimination as between Burma and India. 

(a) Provisions in the Burma Constitution Act. 

(5) Provisions in the India Constitution Act. 


Past I. 

Discrmimtion as between Burma and the United Kingdom. 

1. It is proposed to apply the provisions of paragraphs 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 
the Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India, page 1297, 
Volume II t (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 'Session 
1932-33) totidem verlis to Burma. The Memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for India, page 1297, Volume II B (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33), supersedes the Burma Proposals 
58, 59 and 61 by including and expanding them. The comments in this 
section of the Memorandum therefore refer to the Memorandum by the 
Secretary of (State for India, page 1297, Volume 11 B (Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 1932-33), rather than to the 
Burma White Paper Proposals [page 53, Volume III, Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)], the words Burma ” 
and ‘‘Burman” being read for ‘*)[ndia” (or “British India’’) and 
“ Indian.” 

2. The iMemorandum hy the Secretary of State for India, page 1297, 
Volume II B (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, Session 
1932-33), explains many points which were not altogether clear in the 
original Proposals. The proposals, speaJking generally, are, in the opinion 
of the European community in Burma, as satisfactory as any form of 
constitutional safeguard is likely to be in the face of determined attempts 
to circumvent it. So much, however, depends on the precise wording in 
which the Bill is framed that final opinion must be reserved until a draft 
of the Bill itself is obtainable. I would respectfully express the hope that 
adequate time will be available for the examination of the Bill. 

3. In the meantime, in the hope that they may be of assistance to the 
Joint Committee, I venture to offer the following comments. Some of them 
refer to matters of principle. The remainder are largely drafting matters. 
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I talve the paragraphs of the Memorandum by the Secretai’ty of State 
for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform (Session 1932-33)] in numerical order: — 

4. Paragraphs 1 and 2 call for no comment. 

o. Paragraph 3 (i ). — General Declaration as to British Subjects: A list 
of Disabilities and a list of Prohibited Grounds of disability are given in 
this sub-paragraph. Both lists differ from those given in 3 (ii) (h) which 
deals with British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom. I presume 
that this is not intentional. I suggest it is important that these lists 
should be uniform. To make them so the list of Prohibited Grounds in 
3 (i) should include Residence, Duration of Residence, Language, and 
Domicile. Continuity of Residence is not covered and should be added. 
A full list of Prohibited Grounds in respect of Subjects, in paragraphs 3 (i) 
and (ii) (b), would then be 

Domicile. 

Residence. 

Duration or Continuity of Residence. 

Race. 

Religion. 

Descent, 

Caste. 

Colour. 

Language or Place of Birth. 

6. As regards Disabilities, Taxation, Travel and. Residence, “ the right 
to make and enforce Contracts,” “ the holding of Property ” should be 
added to 3 (i). The full list of Disabilities in these two paragraphs would 
then bo as set out in 3 (ii) (6) after adding the right to make and enforce 
Contracts.” 

7. The corresponding lists in respect of Companies are dealt with in the 
reference in this Memorandum to paragraph 3 (iii). 

8. Paragraph 3 (ii). — British Subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom: 
Subject to the comments which I make in paragraphs 32 to 36 of this 
Memorandum* and to any criticism which may be necessary when the 
“ special form of protection ” referred to in 3 (ii) (b) is formulated, the 
principle embodied in this clause is satisfactory. 

9. I would suggest that the matters in respect of which protection is to 
be provided should be termed “Civil Rights” generally, the specific cases 
of Taxation, Travel, and Residence, etc., being expressed as examples, and 
that the right to make and enforce contracts should be added to the 
examples, 

I have suggested that the prohibited grounds should be the same as the 
list given in the comments above on 3 (i). 

10. Paragraph 3 (iii). — Companies incorporated in the United Kingdom, 
hut trading in Burma : Taxation is the only disability specified in this 
paragraph, but it is assumed (and it is suggested that it be made clear) 

* Where I suggest the extension of the protection of paras. 3 (ii) to (v) 
of the memorandum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, 
V'olume II B. Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1932-33)] to all British subjects domiciled in parts of the British Empire 
which do not discriminate against Burma. 
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that all tho Civil lUghts referred to in the comments above on 3 (ii) (6) 
are included, in so far as they are applicable in the case of Companies. 


11. There are two other points calling for comment: — 


(a) The paragraph refers to trading ir India : it does not cover 
trading with India (or Burma). Burma Proposal 69 protected United 
Kingdom British subjects in respect of certain specified rights among 
which was the right “ to carry on any trade or business in, or with 
the inhabitants of, Burma.” I presume fro-m this and from the 
Secretary of State’s answer to Q. 15,634* that Companies trading wiih 
Burma are protected as well as Companies trading in Burma. 

(h) It is diflicult and therefore presnmabliy dangerous to specify all 
the grounds of discrimination against a Company which are to he 
prohibited. As it stands, however, the proposal o>f this sub-paragraph 
leaves room for evasion by basing disabilities on the size of a Company’s 
capital or on the currency in which it is expressed, or on the situation 
of its registered office, or on some disability attaching to its debenture 
holders. If these grounds are added the list in this sub-paragraph 
would bo extended to include: 

the Place of Incorporation 1 

the Situation of the Registered Office I Company, 

the Amount of Capital f 

the Currency in which the Capital is expressed J 
o-r the 

Domicile. 

Residence. 

Duration or Continuity of Residence. 


Race, 

Religion. 

Descent. 

■Caste. 

Colour. 

Language or Place of Birth , . . « x 

of its Directors, Shareholders. Debenture Holders, Agents or Servants. 


12 Vara 3 (in ). — Gompames incorporated in Burma: Colour and Con- 
tinuity of Residence and a reference to Debenture Holders would need to ‘be 
added' to this paragraph to complete the list of grounds referred to in above 
comments on 3 (iii). 

13 This pvopo.sal deals with Companies “ which are or may hereafter be 
moorporated.” Provision appears also to be necessary to prevent legislation 
prohibiting the incorporation of a Company absolutely or except m conditions 
which would be contrary to the spirit of these proposals. 


14 There is a further serious difficulty about this proposal. It ^ I wider- 
stand, intended to protect a Company against certain disabilities it, tor 


O Ti fi34 Mr JtiMith"r: “You make no distinction throughout your 
Memorandum Secvetaiy of State, as regards bodies which were 
tra ini^ vitli India at the date of the Constitution Act but wMch 
iTot resident in India nor bad establisbments there^ You 
Tunko no distinction between bodies which were trading and had 
rcsidenco and establishments and X® trading 

bnf who had no re.sidcnce and no establishments. 

.Wr Cre m/ Tt ««iV. “ No; and I do not tt.nk you can make 
any distinction of that kinf” [Page 1330, mlku 

Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 193^-33),] 
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example, its shareholders are United Kingdom British subjects. As the pro- 
posal is worded it ds the United Kingdom British subject and not the Com- 
pany itself which gets the benefits of the ipso facto provision. If there were 
also among the shareholders British subjects from some part of the Empire 
other than the United Kingdom, they presumably would not get the benefit 
of the ipso facto provision, and therefore the Company would not receive 
due protection. 

16. I respectfully agree with the answer which the Secretary of State gave 
to Question 15,640, [page 1331, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional (session 1932-33)] (on a similar but not the same point) that 
in these matters incorporation is the only satisfactory test. In this case it 
would follow that the ipso facto provisions should be made available to all 
Briitsh subjects domiciled in parts of the Empire which do not discriminate 
against Burma,* 


16. I would suggest that the sense of this paragraph, in the case of a 
Company which is or may hereafter be incorporated in Burma, should be : 

Directors, shareholders, debenture holders, agents or servants of a 
Company incorporated in Burma will, subject to the special provisions 
as regards bounties and subsidies of Clause vii (2), be deemed ipso facto 
to comply with any conditions imposed by law on the Company in 
respect to- their domicile, residence, duration or contiunity of residence, 
race, religion, descent, caste, colour, language or place of birth. 

One^ of the advantages of such amendment is that the employment of 
foreigners, who are occasionally employed by Burma Companies in technical 
and scientific work, would not involve the Company in any difficulty under 
the terms of this paragraph. 

17. jParo. 3 (v).—Frovmo7i$ for Beciprociti; : Proposals 3 (ii), (aii) and (iv) 
deal only with discrimination against United Kingdom British subjects and 
Companies. As regards the principle embodied in the provisions for re- 
ciprocity under this sub-paragraph, I understand that protection by prohibi- 
tion is to be afforded prima facie in all cases but can be withheld or with- 
drawn ill respect of any particular disaibility to which Burmans are made 
liable by law of the United Kingdom. I would suggest that this clause in 
the Act should be so drafted as to make it clear that the onus would be on 
the Government of Burma to justify any such discrimination by a reference 
to a corresponding discrimination of the United Kingdom and that it will 
not be necessary for the Complainant to prove that such discrimination does 
not exist in the United Kingdom. 


18. In order to prevent the possibility of discriminatory legislation being 
based on a mistake of, say, a person exercising delegated powers in the 
United Kingdom, I would suggest that so-me procedure should be prescribed 
whereby before any discriminatory legislation is introduced the Government 
of Burma should satisfy itself by enquiries through the proper channel as to 
whether the legislation in the United Kingdom really bears the character 


* The extension of all the proposals of paragraph 3 to British subjects 
domiciled in parts of the Empire which do not discriminate against India 
instead of only to United Kingdom British subjects is discussed in paras. 32 
to 36 of this Memorandum in comments on paragraph 6 of the Memorandum 
by the Secretary of State for India, [page 1297 Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 
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which the Government of Burma alleges it bears. It might be possible to 
obtain a certificate from the United Kingdom either : 

(1) that the discrimination is in order under the law of the United 
Kingdom 

or 

(2) that it is not so in order. 

In the case of (1) the Government of Burma could legally reciprocate with 
the like restrictions on the same grounds, applied generally and not to any 
person or 'Company in particular. 

19. It is not stated whether “reciprocal disabilities” will be applied to 
“ existing or future persons 'or Companies ” or to “ future persons or Com- 
panies ” only, but I understand that the latter is intended. I respectfully 
suggest this should be made clear. 

20. Para 3 (vi). — lieservatioii of Bills: This proposal provides for the com- 
pulsory reservation of Bills which, though apparently not in form, are in 
fact discriminatory. This is a valuable safeguard. The opening words of 
sub-paragraph (vii) (viz., “ The provisions indicated above will be subject 
to two other forms of exception or qualification ”) suggest that no subsidy 
Bill under 3 (vii) (2) will be compulsorily reserved, even if it is the means 
of subjecting one or more of His Majesty’s subjects to “ unfair discrimina- 
tion.” I understand that this is not intended, and I suggest that it be 
made clear that such Bills are subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph (vi). 

21. The word “ class,” in this sub-paragraph, may be unduly restrictive 
and I would suggest words in substitution to read: “likely to subject to 
unfair discrimination any one or more of His Majesty’s subjects or any class, 
company, partnership or association of His Majesty’s subjects protected by 
these clauses.” 

22. Confiscation . — There is one imxKvrtant safeguard which appears to have 
been omitted from paragraph 3 of the Memorandum by Secretary of State 
for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform (Session 1932-33)], and that is protection against 'confisca- 
tion. The proposals do not deal with the question of confiscation but, in 
answer to Q. 15,7d9 [page 1347, Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)], the Secretary of State remarked 
that it has always been “ assumed that somewhere in the Act there should 
be a Clause prohibiting confiscation, expropriation, and also dealing with 
compensation.” This is both satisfactory and important. I suggest it is 
necessary that the Act should provide clearly that no person shall be de- 
prived of his property unless proper compensation is paid, the amount to be 
ascertained by independent arbitration or judicial proceedings and that the 
expropriation shall not be efiective until the full amount of compensation 
has been paid and duly received. 

23. Parar/mph 3 (vH). — ExceiMons: Exceptions (1) (a), (b) and (c) appear 
to 'bo iiotiesHiiry and unexceptionable. Sub-section (d) saves “ the right to 
legislate in the senso indicated in the provisos to paragraph 122.”* Under 
these provisos no law' will be deemed to be discriminatory because: — 

(1) it iKohibits the mortgage or sale of agricultural land, to a member 
of non-agricultural class, i.e., “ A class of persons engaged in, or con- 
nected will), agriculture in that area.” 


* Of the Indian White Paper (Cmd. 4268). 
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While 1 understand the same difficulty does not arise iu parts* of India it 
is hardij’ possible to say in Burma who does or who does not belong to an 
agricultural ** class.” In the circumstances in which the rice crof), for 
instance, is, and for many years has been, financed in Burma it is certainly 
not possible to describe Indian bankers or money lenders as “a class of 
persons not engaged in or connected with agriculture iu Burma,” and T 
understand it is this class of Indian to which the proposal is generally 
directed, t 

Would an Englishman who has previously been engaged in other pursuits 
and ipho wishes to start planting in Bnrma be a person “ belonging ” to 
such a ‘ ‘ class ’ ’ ? 

Again it would seem that mortgages to hanlts or other commercial lenders 
could be directly prohibited, with one result at least, that the value of all 
agricultural land would automatically be reduced. 

The proposal might, further, authorise the prohibition of a genuine sale 
of agricultural land for building or industrial purposes. 

If the intention of this proposal is not only to permit measures, but also 
to point to a certain kind of measure, for preventing agricultural land in 
Burma from passing into the hands of ‘‘ lion-indigenous and nou-agricul- 
tural ”t owners, it would seem that the solution of this imi>orfcant and 
difficult problem lies in some other direction. The disadvantages of the pro- 
posal as it stands appear to outweigh the problematical advantages. 

Less (but not much less) exception could, perhaps, be taken to provisions 
which would leave the way open to prohibit the transfer of agricultural land 
not to any class but to any person or association of pai'sons who have not 
in good faith the intention themselves to build on it or cultivate it or turn 
it to industrial use. Even this, being a restriction, would have the eilect of 
reducing land values. It is doubtful, moreover, wlieblier this would be a 
matter of discrimination within the meaning of the memorandum })y the 
Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume 11 B, Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitution Reform (Session 1932-33)] and whether therefore there 
is any need to specify such a provision as an exception. 

(2) It “ recognises the existence of some right, privilege, or disability 
attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some privilege, 
law or custom having the force of law.” 

If the words “ at the date of Separation ” are added after the word 

existence ” there can be no objection to this proposal. 

(3) It is declared by the Governor “ to be necessary in the interests of 
the peace and tranquillity of Burma or any part thereof.” 

I presume that the intention is that before any legislation of the kind 
envisaged can be introduced the Governor will formally certify that the 
matter is one of temporary urgency and is necessary in the interests of tJxe 
peace and tranquillity of Burma. 

The history of Burma repeated during the last few' years shows that it is 
not difficult to foment a rebellion in Burma. There is no reason to believe 
from consideration of the origin of rebellions in Burma that under a respon- 
sible Government the country will be any more immune from the danger of 

* See Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900. 

t Paragraph 10 of the Secretary of State’s Memorandum on Discrimina- 
tion in Burma, published in Record A 2 [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 104]. 
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rebellion than under the former or the present forms of Government. If 
the proviso in this paragraph is to find a place in the Act it is calculated to 
encourage rebellion or some lesser disorder of the kind, directed perhaps to 
political ends. If, as I understand, the Governor’s administrative powers 
to carry out his special responsibility for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma are unlimited, I suggest there 
is no need for this proviso in the Act. 


24. Fara. 3 (vii) (2 ). — Exeeptionft in- rerjard to Tjov.nfies and t^uhsidies: 
From the language of paragraphs 3 (iii) and (iv) read with para- 
graph 3 (vii) (2) it is assumed thTib the intentiou is to treat the special 
provisions of the latter paragraph as exceptions from the general prohi- 
bitions against discrimination. It is important that this should be so. It 
is hoped therefore tliat in giving effect to these general prohibitions the 
clauses of the Bill will be so drafted as to cover all cases of discrimination 
by means of or in the matter of bounties or subsidies, the exceptions 
referred to in 3 (vii) (2) being dealt with by way of proviso. 

25. The general principle of this paragraph has for some time past been 
accepted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India of which the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce is a member. The following comments are 
directed towards a clearer appreciation of the details involved in giving 
effect to the principle: — 

(a) It is understood tliat technically the word “ subsidies ” does not 
include the protection afforded by import duties and that nothing in 
this paragraph can be read to mean that any conditions such as those 
recommended by the External Capital Committee may be demanded in 
connection with the imposition of an import duty, or that any legisla- 
tive measure may be passed to withhold (by requiring a refund or other- 
wise) the benefits of such protection from any Company entering the 
trade in question after the import duty has been imposed. 

(b) It has been observed that in discussing the principle embodied 
in this Exception, there has been a tendency to introduce the item of 
contracts. I understand that this paragraph is to be read in its strictly 
literal sense; that it refers to bounties and subsidies paid out of public 
funds, and that the terms cannot be extended to include contracts with 
Government or other statutory bodies. A commercial contract ordinarily 
connotes the sale of articles or services in return for payment made, 
and differs therefore radically from bounties and subsidies in the sense 
in which I understand this paragraph. I suggest it should be made 
dear that nothing in this paragraph can be read to mean that con- 
ditions such as those recommended by the External Capital Committee 
may be required by law of any Company in order to render it eligible 
to receive a Government contract. 

(c) [ understand and suggest it be made clear that under this pro- 
posal no condition may be imposed on a “ future ” Company in order 
xo render it eligible for a bounty or subsidy unless that condition has 
been s]5ecifically included in the Subsidy Act itself, and further that the 
only conditions which may be imposed are those recommended by the 
External Capital Committee, namely. 

(1) in all cases reasonable facilities for the technical training 
of apprentices, and 
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f2) in the cases of incorporated companies — 

(i) that the companies should be registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, with rupee capital, and 

(ii) that a reasonable proportion of the directorate should 
be Indian 

substituting, of course, in the case of Burma, the word “ Burman for 
“ Indian ” in para, (3) (ii). 

With regard to (1) and (2)- (ii) it is important that the word “ reason- 
able should govern these conditions. 

26. It is appreciated that para. 3 (vii) (2) concedes an important power 
which in j^rinciple it would he unreasonable to withhold from the new Burma 
legislature. It is, however, not only important; it is one of the most 
difficult to define and limit appropriately. So much depends on the form 
of words adopted. It is therefore not possible to express a final opinion 
on the proposal until an opportunity comes to consider the draft of the 
Bill Itself. 


27. T'ara. 3 (viii). — Special Provision for Ships and Shipping: This seems 
to be a necessary provision and I have no comment to make on it. 

28. Para. 4. — Administrative Discrimination: I understand that in Docu- 
ment A. 68 the broad distinction between discrimination by legisla- 
tion and discrimination by administrative action lies in the remedies 
proposed in each case. While acts of the kind referred to in 3 (i), 
(li) and (iii) (where they are applicable) are prohibited no less when the 
discrimination is administrative than when it is legislative,* in the latter 
case remedy will be sought in the courts; in the former complainants will 
rely on the special responsibility of the Governor. It is generally agreed, 
I think, that administrative discrimination is the more difficult form to 
cope with and provide against. I respectfully agree with the Secretary of 
State that the Governor’s hand should not be tied* in the attempt to make 
hiis obligations explicit, but I put forward the following comments : 

(1) in addition to the General Declaration contained in 3 (i) I would 
suggest that a provision should appear in the Act declaring all dis- 
crimination to be illegal and distinguishing between administrative and 
legislative discrimination by stating that recourse to the courts may be 
had only in the case of discrimination by a legislature or “by any 
person or body exercising delegated legislative powers ”.t It should be 
made clear that the Governor’s powers in exercising his special responsi- 
bilities in matters of administrative discrimination are unfettered and 
implicit. 


(2) The phrase “ the prevention of commercial discrimination ” which 
appears in Burma Proposal 17 (e) is to be extended to “ the prevention 
of discrimination in matters affecting trade, commerce, industry or 
ships.” Agreeing again as to the dangers of explicitness, I suggest 
that the phrase, as it is now proposed to expand it, is open to that 
very objection. It explicitly refers to “ trade, commerce, industry and 
ships,” and by implication leaves at least two other heads unprotected, 
viz., the holding of property and the exercise of a profession. I would 
suggest that the wording of the Act should explicitly prevent 


* See Secretary of State’s reply to Q. 15,410 [page 1304, Volume II B 
’ Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)1. 

sentence of P^ra 4 of the memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for India [page 129f Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 
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“ discrimination in any matter relating to status or civil rights/’ various 
kinds of rights being named as examples.* 

29. In Questions 15,765 to 15,767 (page 1346, Volume II B, Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)] Sir Hubert Carr 
put forward the suggestion that any person who considers himself to be 
disabled by discriminatory administrative action should have the right to 
demand an enquiry into his case. It appears from the Secretary of State’s 
answer that he understood Sir Hubert Carr to refer to a somewhat cumbrous 
and slow procedure, “ a formidable affair; a number of people are 
appointed, taking weeks, it may be months, to come to a decision,” and 
so on. I agree with the Secretary of State that such a procedure would 
in most cases be in every way unsuitable, hut I venture to think that this 
is not the kind of enquiry which Sir Hubert Carr had in mind. In 
practice it .will presumably be the case, almost invariably, that appeals to 
the Governor in the matter of alleged discrimination will be direet?ed 
against the action of a Minister. It is clear that the Minister’s prestige 
must limit the nature of the enquiry which would be possible. It could 
only be undertaken by the Governor himself or by some independent person 
of authority such as a High Court Judge. The seat of the enquiry might 
be far away from the Governor’s headquarters, too far away for his per- 
sonal attention. The Governor might be reluctant to look for evidence 
beyond the word of the Minister himself. A High Court Judge could under- 
take a more thorough enquiry, at headquarters and elsewhere, than the 
Governor himself could, and could do so without legal formalities. A 
power to require security and to award costs should prove sufficient safe- 
guard against frivolous applications for an enquiry. 

30. I suggest therefore that in such matters the complainant should be 
given the right to demand an enquiry constituted as the Governor might 
think suitable, the object of the enquiry being to ascertain the facts and 
report them to the Governor for action at his discretion. While I agree 
with the Secretary of State that in general “ elasticity and freedom ”t in 
the hands of the Governor are essential to enable him to fulfil his various 
responsibilities, I suggest that in this connection the Governor himself 
might welcome the complainant’s right to demand an enquiry as a means 
of relieving him of the embarrassment of having to institute action against 
one of his Ministers. This right in the hands of a complainant might also 
not be without its moral effect on those in administrative authority. 

31. If, however, this suggestion is unacceptable to the Joint Committee 
I would endorse Sir Hubert Carr’s request that in the Act the Governor 
should be given express permission to institute an enquiry and that his 
Instructions should call his attention to this power. I read the Secretary 
of State’s reply to Question 15,767J to mean that he will in any case 

* I would suggest as examples the right to hold and enjoy property of 
every description, the right to make and enforce contracts, the right to 
carry on or exercise any trade, business, employment, vocation or profession, 
and eligibility for any grant, bounty or subsidy, or for any office, post or 
preferment, and discrimination in the imposition or levying of any taxa- 
tion, cesses, duties, rebates or other impositions of whatsoever kind. 

t Secretary of State’s answer to Question 15,765 [page 1346, Volume II B, 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 

X Q. 15,767. Sir Ruheri Carr: “ In answer to that I would say that the 
class of enquiry I had in mind was the Governor appointing one 
man in whom he had confidence to go and investigate the cause 
of the complaint which might lie three or four hundred miles away 
from the Governor’s seat?” 

Secretary of fState: “He could do that ...” [page 1347, 
Volume 11 B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1932-33)]. 
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liave implicit power in this respect, but I suggest it is not clear that 
without special provision in the Act he would have authority to appoint a 
High Court Judge to hold an enquiry and summon witnesses, if necessary. 
There appears also to he considerable force in Sir Hubert Carr’s point 
that unless explicitly referred to in liis Instructions as a course which is 
contemplated as suitable, it may either be overlooked by the Governor or, 
if ordered by him, might be 'regarded by the Minister as a pointed 
aspersion. 

32. Paragraph o: This paragraph draws a distinction between the pro-, 
pcsals as they affect (a) British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom 
and (b) British subjects domiciled elsewhere in the Empire than in the 
United Kingdom. For convenience and brevity of title I refer in this 
section to (a) as U.K. subjects and (b) as non-U.K. subjects. 

33. Under this proposal full protection is accorded to U.K. subjects 
including right of entry into Burma. Non-U.K. subjects are to receive 
the general protection of paragraph 3 (i) once they have obtained legal 
entry, but such entry may be refused. 

34. I understand that the object of this proposal is to reconcile “ British 
and Indian policy in India .... not to draw distinctions in India itself 
betiveen cue national of the British Empire and another with the 
existing fact that such distinctions are drawn in some other parts of the 
Empire. 'While I agree that it is not reasonable to compel Burma to 
accord treatment to a part of the British Empire which does not accord 
that same treatment to Barmans, it is not clear why those countries in the 
British Empire which do not discriminate against Burma should be treated 
on parallel lines with countries which do, rather than with the United 
Kingdom which does not. 

35. The proposal as it stands appears to go further than the principle 
expressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain in Question 16,515 [page 1316, 
Volume II B, Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1932-33)] and accepted by the Secretary of State, namely, that the Con- 
stitution Act shall not give free entry to India to the citizens of a 
Dominion which refuses free entry to Indians in that Dominion.” Under 
the proposals, a refusal of entry to non-U.K. subjects is not dependent on 
discrimination by the non-U.K. country against Burma. Entry can he 
refused for any reason or w'ithout .stating any reason. Even though we 
may accept it as unlikely that Burma Avill refuse entry to British subjects 
from a part of the Empire which does not discriminate against Burma, 
Burma is being given the power to do so, and this itself would seem to he 
contrary to the principle, which I suggest it is important to preserve, that 
British subjects throughout the Empire have an inherent right to protection 
in any country .within the Empire until they have forfeited it by the action 
of such country. 

36. I appreciate the Secretary of State’s objectf in drawing the attention 
of India and Burma and of those parts of the British Empire which at 
present discriminate against them to the advantage of making agreements 
which w’ould be satisfactory to both sides. I respectfully suggest hovi^ever 
that not only would this object be no less achievable, but the proposals 

^ Answer to Question lo.r536 [page 1319, Volume II B, Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 

t Answer to Question 15,503 [page 1316, Volume II B, Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 
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would operate more simplj and fairly if sub-paragraplis 3 (ii) {a) and (d), 
3 (iii), 3 (iv) and 3 (v) were made applicable to all British subjects 
domiciled in, and Companies incoi*porated in, parts of the British Empire 
which do not discriminate against India or Burma in respect of any of 
the Civil Rights, including entry, referred to in paragraph 3 (ii) (a) 
and (h). 

I am trespassing here on the Joint Committee’s labours in connection with 
the Indian White Paper, but it would be unreasonable to- distinguish in this 
respect between Burma and India. 

37. Parn. 6: This paragraph deals with i^rofessional qualifications. 
This is a matter to which the European community in Burma attaches great 
importance and on which I must reserve comment until the Secretary of 
State’s proposals have taken more concrete shape. At this stage there are 
certain general principles to which the Enropean community adheres; — 

(]) The quality of knowledge required for qualification in a profession 
varies so greatly between country and country that this is not a suitable 
subject for simple treatment on a reciprocal basis. 

(2) No i)erson possess hig British professional qualifications should be 
in a worse position after the Act comes into force, as regards liberty to 
practise in Burma, than he is now. 

(3) As regards basic qualifications, no laiv or regulations made in 
Burma for the purpose of prescribing qualificationis for any given 
profession should disable from practice in Burma a person whose 
qualifications would in England entitle him to practise.'^ 

(4) It is not unreasonable to allow the Burma legislature “ to require 
additional qualifications from new entrants to professions which are 
justified by the special needs ” of Burma conditions; but this must not 
be used as a means of discrimination which is not required for those 
special conditions or is contrary to the spirit of these proposals. 

38. To ensure these principles it is suggested that: — 

(ff.) No law or rule affecting the existing right of British subjects to 
practise in Burma by reason of British qualifications may be made with- 
out the prior consent of the Governor and such law shall, after being 
passed by the legislature, he reserved for His Majesty’s assent, or 

(b) There should he a clause in the Constitution Act explicitly recog- 
nising in Burma British qualifications in all professions, inasmuch as 
these cjualificatioiiis are recognised as adequate to-day. 

39. I understand that all the above principles are accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government. The European community attaches great importance 
to providing for them adequately and effectively in the Act, 


Part II. 

Discrimination as beticecn Burma and India. 

(a) Provisions in the Burma Act. 

1. I agree with the view expressed by the Secretary of State in his Memo- 
randum on Discrimination in Burma, published in Record A 2 (paragraph 3) 


* This is not ^uite the same thing as is suggested by the Secretary of 
State’s wording in para. 6 viz. : No law or regulations made in India 

for the purpose of prescribing the qualifications for any given profession 
shall have the effect of disabling from practice in India, on the strength 
of his British qualifications, any holder of a British qualification.” 
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(Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, 1 ). 103) that “ as Burma is at present a province of 
British India and as British subjects domiciled in the United King- 
dom occupy in Burma the same position as in other Provinces, and 
occupy it by virtue of the same considerations, precisely the same 
degree of protection should be accorded to them in Burma, if 
separated from India, as is to be aecoided in continental India.” For 
parallel reasons J consider that the same principles should apply as between 
Indians in Burma and Burmans in India, if Burma is sepai*ated from India. 
In general therefore I endorse the ■proposal that the terms of the Memoran- 
dum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)], should be 
applied as between Burma and India, the words Burma ” and Burman 
being substituted for “ India ” (or “ British India ”) and ” Indian,” and 

India ” for “ United Kingdom,” subject to the criticisms which I 'have 
made under the various corresponding -heads in Part A of this Memorandum. 

2. The one exception which the proposals (contained in the Annexure of 
Record A 2 (Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume II, p. 107) make to this general rule is in the matter of the 
right of entry of Indians into Bnima, on the lines of the corresponding 
right assured to United Kingdom British subjects in accordance with 
paragraph 3 (ii) (a) of Document A 68. 

Careful consideration of the problem which is so clearly put in para- 
graphs 8 to 11 of the Secretary of -State’s Memorandum in ^ Record A 2 
(Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, pp. 104 and 105) makes it difficult to escape the conclusion that 
there must be some means of controlling labour immigration from 
India to Burma. The existence of the problem is not conducive 
at present to good feeling between Indians and Burmans in Burma. 
It is, however, of the greatest practical importance, in the opinion 
of the European community in Burma, that if Burma is to be 
separated the parting should be, and should remain, friendly. With this 
in mind I would strongly support the observation made by the Secretary of 
State in paragraph 16 of his Memorandum, that the best solution of this 
problem lies in the conclusion between the Governments of India and Burma 
of an Immigration and Emigration convention. I would in fact go further, 
and suggest that statutory power to control immigration should not be 
granted to either Burma or India until they have tried to come to an 
agreement. 

3. If my suggestion as regards the amendment of 3 (ii) (a)* is adopted 
there will be no discrimination by Burma against Indian immigration and 
therefore ilie present free entry of labour into Burma will be allowed to 
continue until the two countries have come to an agreement on this subject. 

If agreement proves unattainable, and the problem seems seriously to 
call for more drastic measures, then the question of giving Burma statutory 
power to restrict immigration should be considered at a later date by 
Farliament- 

If legislative power of this kind is eventually granted to Burma it will 
presumably be unreasonable to withhold a similar power from India, 

4. If such power is to be given to the Legislatures I attach the greatest 
importance to the procedure contemplated in para. 15 of the Secretary 

* As set out in para. 32 of this Memorandum. 
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of State's Memorandum, under iwhicli any legislation regulating immigra- 
tion— and I would add emigration* should be subject to the prior assent 
of the Governor-General or Governor as the case may be, together with the 
further precaution of indicating in their Instruments of Instructions that 
this category of legislation is particularly suitable for reservation for His 
Majesty’s assent. 

5. Frofessional Qualifications . — CJomment on this subject must be reserved 
until definite proposals have taken shape. 

(6) Provisions in the India Act. 

6. Proposals exist for provisions in the Burma Act concerning discrimina- 
tiont between 

(1) Burma and the United Kingdom (paragraphs 3 to 6 of Record A 2 
r Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), 
Volume II, pp. 103 and 104]). 

(2) Burma and India (paragraphs 8 to 16 of Record A 2 [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
pp. 104 and 105]). 

(3) Burma and British subjects domiciled elsewhere than in the 
United Kingdom and India (paragraph 7 of Record A 2 [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
p. 104]). 

I have seen no proposals for provisions to be included in the India Act 
to deal with discrimination in India against British subjects domiciled in 
and Companies incorporated in Burma, except in so far as British subjects 
in Burma are covered by the general declaration of para. 3 (i) of the 
memorandum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, 
Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)]. 

7. I presume it is intended to include in the India Act suitable provisions 
on lines parallel to the corresponding provisions in the memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1932-33)] and Record A 2 [Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
p. 103]. 

8. If ray suggestion is accepted that neither the Burma nor India 
legislature should have the power to refuse entry to immigrants until the 
possibility of controlling such immigration by agreement has been fully 
explored without success, provision on the lines of 3 (ii) (a) of the memo- 
randum by the Secretary of State for India [page 1297, Volume II B, Joint 
Committee ton Indian Constitutional Reform (Se&^sion 1932-33)] '(with 

Burma ” inserted where the words “ United Kingdom ” occur) would 
presumably find a place in the India Act. 


* For the reasons given earlier in this Memorandum (V. “ A,” Sec- 
tion VII). 

t In other matters than professional qualifications. 
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VI. — Memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Burman 
Community by Mr. Campagnac 

Both as a legacy and bulwark of British Rule in the East the Anglo- 
Burman community might be excused perhaps if it sought to put forward 
special claims for consideration at the hands of Great Britain. 

It owes its origin and the traditions it cherishes to the British annexa- 
tion and occupation of Burma, and its members, whether the Asiatic 
element in their mixed descent be Indian or Burman, can justly pride 
themselves on their community’s magnificent record of service to the British 
Baj and the province from the early pioneering days down to and after 
the Great War. 

But the Anglo-Burman community, in this era of changing political con- 
ditions for the province which is its home, has no desire to seek any 
preferential treatment. It lives amicably with its neighbours and it 
identifies itself with their social, economic and political aspirations. All it 
asks is that it shall be allowed to preserve its own ideals intact and that 
it shall he saved from the risk of complete submergence by other and 
numerically stronger communities in the Burma of to-day. 

For this end it advances the following extremely moderate demands: — 

(1) That the new constitution sliould provide safeguards against any 
curtailment of grants to European schools and against any lowering 
of the standards of European education. 

(2) That under the new constitution Anglo-Burmans should have the 
right to compete on equal terms with Burmans for appointments in the 
service of Government or of local bodies. 

(3) That the community should secure representation in the Lower 
House of the new Legislature through separate electorates. 

(4) That two seats should be reserved for the community in the 
Lower House and that at least one seat should be reserved for it in the 
Upper House, this latter seat being filled by nomination by the 
Governor. 

As regards the first point the lack of any restriction of the number of 
Asiatic pupils admitted to European .schools has already had the effect 
of lowering the standard of European education, and the community, faced 
with the ever-increasing difficulty of securing employment for its members, 
is naturally anxious that this tendency towards a lowering of educational 
standards should be checked and that its children should be given an 
education calculated to enable them to hold their own with Burmans. 

As regards the second point there has been a marked tendency since 
the reforms were introduced into Burma to give preference to the claims 
of Burman Buddhists in the matter of appointments both under Govern- 
ment and under local bodies; and the result is to be seen in the very 
large number of unemployed Anglo-Burmans to-day. The community hopes 
that the same safeguards and protection as may be accorded to Anglo- 
Indians in India in this matter of appointments will also he extended 
to Anglo-Burmans in Burma. 

That the desire for separate electorates is unanimous, so far as the 
Anglo-Burman community is concerned, I took occasion to convince myself 
before leaving Burma for England by consulting opinion throughout 
Burma through the branches of the Anglo-Burman Union; and that the 
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community is opposed to any compromise on this point i.s proved by the 
cable I received from the President of the Mandalay branch of the Anglo- 
Burman TTnion in answer to a letter I despatched on my way to London, 
which reads: — 

Mandalay, 4th December, 1933. 

Your letter from Colombo. Mandalay requests you secure for 
Burma what Gidney will obtain for India, namely, European Education 
reserved and communal representation through communal electorates. 
We strongly oppose compromise with fellow Delegates on these points 
and request co-operation with British representatives iwho are in full 
sympathy with our special claims.’^ 

On the question of a reservation of seats for the community in the 
Legislature it may be noted that the Burma Provincial Committee appointed 
to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission recommended that two 
seats should be so reserved in the Legislative Council while in Appendix III 
(II), Kecivrd A1 (ii) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
Session 1933-34, Volume II, p. 55] it will be seen that the Society of which 
D Chit Hlaing is President has agreed to the Anglo-Burmans having two 
seats reserved for them in the Lower House. If there are to be two 
Chambers in the Legislature, it is obviously only fair that the Community 
should alsO' be represented in the Upper House. 

Officially the community is still designated the Anglo-Indian community, 
in spite of the fact that it was decided at a public meeting some three years 
ago to drop the title Anglo-Indians and adopt that of Anglo-Burmans. As 
•a matter of fact the community to-day is made up of about 60 per cent. 
Anglo-Burmans, 30 per cent. Anglo-Indians and 10 per cent, domiciled 
Europeans. I have been the elected representative of the community ever 
since the Montagu-Ohelmsford Reforms -and I was returned unopposed 
at the last two elections. There is only one Association of the community 
in Burma to-day, known as the Anglo-Burman Union. This Union has 
over 1,000 members on its rolls and has branches at Mandalay, Toungoo, 
Maymyo and Kalaw. Up till two years ago there were two Associations in 
Burma— one was the Anglo-Burman Association, of which I was the Presi- 
dent, and the other was the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion, which was a branch of an association registered in India. These two 
Associations amalgamated two years ago and registered under the name of 
the Anglo-Burman Union, of which I am the President. 
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VII. — Memorandum submitted by Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji 
on Indian Labour in Burma 

I have J/he honotir to submit this Memorandum on matters arising 
out of the Burma "White Paper and other Memoranda submitted to the 
Joint Select Committee. At the outset I must state that Indian Labour 
has been placed at a great disadvantage in so far as proposals regarding 
their representation in the Lower and Upper House and franchise affecting 
them are concerned. The fact is that the ^memorandum of the Government 
of Burma on these subjects was marked confidential and was given to 
a few persons. The memorandum being confidential it was not possible 
to place it before Labour for its clear expression of opinion. 

Therefore, my first submission is that any decisions arrived at by the 
Joint Select Committee on the questions of Labour representation in the 
Lower and Upper House, and the franchise affecting them, may be published 
in Burma, for expression of opinion on them by Labour. 


I . — Bepresentation of Labour in the Lower Souse. 

(Ot) The memorandum hy the Government of Burma and that by the 
Bt. Hon. The Secretary of State for India, propose to give two elected 
seats to Indian Labour, but these shall be included within the 10 seats 
which have been allotted to the Indian community based on population 
basis. 

I submit that Labour has always been considered as a “ special interest,” 
and the Royal Commission on Labour in India directly supports this view 
in their Report. Therefore the Labour seats should be treated separately 
and should not be included in the number of seats based on population 
basis. 

(b) It is contended that the total Indian representation in the Lower 
House is inadequate, A strong case is made out in a separate memo- 
randum, which is jointly signed by Mr. Cowasjee and myself, for increase 
of Indian representation. My submission is that if the number of seats 
for the Indian community is increased, in such an event the number of 
seats for Indian Labour be increased from two to three seats, the reason 
for such an increase being 

(1) recognition of the part played by Indian Labour in the develop- 
ment of Burma; 

(2) the substantial proportion of Indians in Burma employed in the 
occupation of Labour; 

(3) the necessity of having sufficient number of Labour representatives 
to propound the views of Indian Labour in Burma, on laws and regula- 
tions which may in future be considered by the Lower House. 

II . — Labour Gonstituencies. 

It has been proposed to constitute two Labour constituencies for Indian 
Labour, one in Rangoon, or Rangoon combined with Syriain, and the 
other in the Oil Fields — the latter being undefined. 


* Vide Record A 1 (II), Appendix II [Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 36]. 
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(b) One in Bangoon. 

1. The Indian Labour population — Labour including occupations like 
traders and shop asistants, Army, Navy, and Air Force, etc., technical 
experts and professional classes, managers and officials of organised indus- 
trial undertakings, and manual workers — number 150,000 approximately in 
Rangoon alone. Out of this, manual workers would approximately number 
100,000. 

Therefore Rangoon with one Labour seat would have a Labour electorate, 
on adult franchise, of 100,000 voters. This number of voters is three times 
more than the total number of voters of all the other Indian communal 
constituencies put together, i.e., 33,000. 

2. Therefore my first submission is that in any case ISyriara be not included 
in the Labour constituency of Rangoon, because 

(i) it will add considerably to the large electorate in Rangoon; 

(ii) Syriam is not opposite to Rangoon, but takes about 45 minutes 
to reach by steam launch; 

(iii) it is otherwise treated as a separate constituency. 

3. I further suggest that this constituency he divided into two parts — 

(a) East Rangoon, (b) West Rangoon — and the Oil Fields constituency be 
not formed. 

(b) Oil Field Constituency, 

■ 1. The Oil Field constituency is a very small constituency. To an inquiry 
made by me, the Reforms Secretary to the Government of Burma, in his 
letter No. 37, Reforms, dated 23rd September, 1933, stated the figures of 
employed for the year 1932 as under: — 

Total employed 14,330 

Burman indigenous 7,726 

Indians 6,401 

Others 203 

2. Thus it will be seen that the number of Indian Labour electors would 
only be 6,401 (1932). 

3. The Oil Field constituency besides being a small one comprises only 
one interest. 

4. It is cut away from the other centres of industry and agriculture, and 
has 'little connection with those problems which the general industrial or 
agricultural Indian labour has to face. 

5. Therefore I submit that the proposed constituency for Indian Labour 
in Oil Fields would not be really representative and that it would be prefer- 
able, as suggested above, to fill the two seats from Rangoon. 

(c) 1. If through increase of Indian representation labour obtains one 
more seat, I propose that it should be given to agricultural Indian labour. 

2. Indian agricultural labour has problems of its own, and it may he 
suitable and advisable that it may be represented direct by at least one 
constituency. 

3. There are a considerable number of Indian labourers born in Burma, 
occupied in agricultural labour numbering approximately 150, DOO. 
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4. As Akyab District has the largest number of Indians outside Rangoon, 
it woLild be suitable to select one area out of that district to form into a 
rural constituency of about 25,000 voters. 

(d) 1. If it is not considered advisable to form a rural agricultural labour 
constituency, then I suggest that Akyab Town be given a labour seat. 

As Rangoon represents the largest number of Indian Labour in the 
Delta so does Akyab represent the second largest number of Indian labour 
of the coast. 

Reference — Imperial Table XI — Occupations by Race — p. 186. Census of 
Burma, 1931, part II. The following is the summary of the above table. 
viz. ; 


“ Earners and working dependents ” for “ All occupations.^’ 



All 

races. 

Indians Indians 

born in born out 

lndo~ 

Burma. 

Burma 

... 5,331,000 

97,000 

465,000 

55,000 

Delta 

Coast ... - ... 

... 2,341,000 
... 700,000 

36.000 

54.000 

323,000 

66,000 

12,000 

25,000 


3,041,000 

90,000 

389,000 

37,000 

Centre and North ... 

... 2,290,000 

7,000 

76,000 

18,000 

It would mean that the 

following would be represented : 




Rangoon. 

Akyab. 


Indians born in Burma .. 
Indo-Burma 

Indians horn out 


36.000 

12.000 

48,000 

323,000 

54.000 

25.000 

79.000 

66.000 



371,000 


145,000 


Roughly, two seats for Rangoon and one seat for Akyab would enable these 
two large centres for Indian Labour (Industrial and Agricultural) to be 
represented. 


2. It is also a fact that the Coast is not easy of access from Rangoon, 
and its problems would best be understood by representatives from Akyab 
Town. 


3. I however realise that Akyab is a small constituency having the 
following population : 


Indian races 
Other indigenous races 
Indian Hindus 
Indian Muslims 
Indo-Burma races 


38.000 

13.000 

11.000 ) 

10,000 V 23,500 
2,500 J 


4. But I prefer Akyab to Oil Fields because 

(i) it has a larger labour interest, comprising industrial and agricul- 
tural interests; 

(ii) it definitely represents the second largest area in which Indians 
born outside Burma, and the largest area in which Indians born in 
Burma, and Indo-Burma races are settled; 
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(iii) it represents an area about whose problems persons living m 
Rangoon do not, as a rule, kno.w much. It is much easier to reach the 
Oil Fields or Yenangyaung from Rangoon than to reach Akyab. 

(iv) Akyab would definitely represent Industry (17,000) and Trans- 
port (15,000), i.e., 32,000 Labour, as against 6,000 employed in the Oil 
Fields. The representative from Akyab would also be in a position 
to know the conditions -of 80,000 agricultural labourers, out of whom 
45,000 are born in Burma and 17,000 belong to Indo-Burma races. 

(v) Oil field is an isolated interest. 

III. — Franchise:. 

1. I have the honour to submit that in Record A1 (II) (Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 15) it is 
proposed in para. 15 (b) to “ insure also that the great majority of the non- 
indigenous population will not have the vote till they have resided in Burma 
for at least three years, so that when the time comes for them to vote they 
will have had the opportunity afforded by three years’ residence to acquire 
an interest in local affairs and exercise their vote intelligently.” 

2. From this I understand that it is not desired to make all those 
persons horn in Burma or who have resided in Burma for a considerable 
period, that is, more than three years, prove their interest in the country 
at every election. 

3. I understand that all that is desired is to ensure that persons who 
have not acquired interest in local affairs shall not have the vote. There- 
fore it is considered that: 

(i) payment of income tax “ involves residence for a minimum period 
of 12 to 18 months, and this seems adequate in the case of a person 
of some standing and education.” 

(ii) “It is not considered necessary to apply it (the three years’ 
test) to the qualification based on possession of property (Rule 3 (a)) 
which will in any case take some time to acquire.” 

4. From the above two qualifications it is clear that three years’ qualifica- 
tion is one of the qualifications amongst others (as peir above) to prove that 
a person has acquired an interest in local affairs to exercise his vote 
intelligently. 

5. The three years test is applied in rural constituencies to persons paying 
certain taxes, and in urban constituencies to persons paying certain taxes, 
and also to those paying rent at the rate of Rs. 48 per year. 

6. The three years qualification in rural constituencies as applying to 
Indians, born in Burma, or resident for a considerable number of years in 
Burma, would fall heavier on them than on indigenous persons because 

(а) though they may have paid their tax for two years out of three 
or for the last 10 years, but failed to pay for one year out of the 
three years they would lose their franchise. 

(б) In the case of urban constituencies, a person must have made 
payments for the three previous years of municipal or cantonment 
taxes (these are being paid generally by house -owners) or h© must have 
paid for the three previous years rent of not less than Rs. 48 per 
year; or must have lived rent free for the previous three years. 
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(c) Any person not being able to prove payments of rent for three 
years would automatioally lose his vote. 

(d) In the case of Indians, both in rural and urban areas, the problem 
of necessary visits to India arise and these short absences may mean in 
rural areas non-payment of certain taxes, and in urban areas non- 
payment of rent by such absentees, and they would lose their franchise 
although they may have been paying their taxes or rent regularly for 
quite a number of years. 

(e) In the case of urban constituencies, an absence of six months or 
one month from Burma would be sufficient to disqualify a person unless 
he maintains a rented house during his absence, which a poor man is 
not expected to do. 

(/) It is a fact that Indian traders and poor classes move about con- 
siderably, and in many trades are forced to move about from place to 
place. 

{g) The rich man has two qualifications — ^property and income tax, 
and he can eventually fall back on rental qualification, whilst the poor 
man has only one qualification — ^that of paying rent or taxes for three 
years. 

(7i) It is unjust that if a person has been paying his rent or tax for 
a number of years, for one failure he should be disqualified, whilst a 
rich man may pay his income tax every third year and still obtain 
his vote. 

7. The real intention behind this proposal was to take away the vote from 
immigrant Indian labourers, if they have not stayed in the country for 
three years, because, it is said, they would acquire no interest in local 
affairs. 

8. The fact is: — 

(o) that the majority of Indian labourers who come to Burma have 
spent many more than three years in Burma. They stay in Burma for 
two and a-half or three yeai*s, go back and return within six months 
or a year. In this manner a goodly portion of their life is spent in 
Burma. 

(6) It is wrong to think that such labourers have no interest in local 
affairs, or that by nature they are such as oould not understand matters 
affecting them, or generally. 

(c) From personal experience, I can state that they are very wide- 
awake persons, and have the same shrewd common-sense which mass 
electorates have in every country. 

9. The Indian immigrant labour against whom particularly the residential 
test was considered desirable, number 300,000 to 400,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 14,000,000. 

10. Out of 300,000, about 100,000 labourers would be found in Rangoon. 

11. Out of 100,000 in Rangoon, about 3,000 or 4,000 labourers came on to 
the electoral roll of Rangoon East and West Indian constituencies, taken 
together, 

12. The total number of Indian voters inclusive of Rangoon for Indian 
constituencies number 30,000 out of which not more than 7,000 or 8,000 
labourers come on to the electoral rolls, under the present franchise 
qualifications. 
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13. Besides the Indian immigrant labour, it will very seriously afi:’ect 
that class whose income or salary is less than Rs. 80 and more than that 
of the manual labourer, and would form the largest majority of the follow- 
ing occupational groups 

Occupation, 

Trade 

Public Force 

Public Administration 


All 

Indians 

Born 

Indo^ 

races. 

horn in. 

out. 

Burma. 

557,000 

9,000 

87,000 

13,000 

31,000 

1,000 

13,000 

— 

45,000 

1,000 

12,000 

1,000 

633,000 

11,000 

112,000 

13,000 


(Note . — These figures include working dependants.) 

14. A large majority of these would be the class I am referring to. ^ This 
class through trade and service has an abiding interest and has lived in the 
country, except a few, for a considerable number of years. 

15. This class of person has the sound common-sense required to act as 
a buffer between ultra-capitalistic or ultra-socialistic policies; to put any 
check on it seems impolitic. It is true that the majority of these would 
be paying rent of Rs. 48 per annum, but the practical diflB^culities arising 
from proving through three years rental seem insuperable for many. 

16. The practical difficulties are the following: — 

(a) The insuperable difficulty of preserving three years rental receipt, 
as proof. 

(b) 'Change of venue of small traders. 

(c) Transfer of persons in Grovernraent service, private service or 
public force. 

(d) For Indians in particular, added to these difficulties is the one 
necessitating their going to India to their relations every few years. 


17. Through actual experience I have found that even in a large city 
like Rangoon, on our present electoral rules, it is very difficult to produce 
rental receipts even of the previous year, and in the East and West 
Rangoon Indian constituencies very small numbers of such class of persons 
(compared to their number) can be enrolled on the electoral rolls. 


18. With regard to Indian Immigrant Labour, the difficulties are : 

(a) A very small percentage is stationary in any one constituency, 
as almost all Industrial work is seasonal. Sometimes he is in the rice 
mill, at other times working as casual labourer; again during other 
months working in the fields. How can such a person obtain rental 
receipts for three years? 

(b) He cannot obtain certificate from his employer after three years 
that during particular months he worked with him, and obtained free 
lodging worth Rs. 48 per annum. 


19. I venture to suggest that if the rule obtaining in Burma at present 
and the manner of its working is closely examined, it will be found that 
it is more restrictive than the rule prevailing in Ceylon. 6c. of Ceylon 
Electoral rules runs thus : “ Has not for a continuous period of six months 
in the eighteen nnonths- immediately prior to the first day of August in 
that year resided in the electoral district to which the register relates.” 
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20. The Burma electoral rules — Schedule II. Qualification of Electors under 
Urban Constituencies, la 3 's down in Section 3 (b) “ Has paid during and 
in respect of the ]^rsmous financial year, etc., etc.” and in 3 (c) (i) Has 
paid during and in respect of the previous financial year, etc,” 3 (c) (ii) 

Has lired rent free during the previous financial year, etc., etc.” 

It will he seen that these qualifications lay down the necessity of having 
paid certain taxes, rent, or lived rent free, etc., “ during the previous 
financial year.” Our financial year ends on 31st March. Therefore the 
person must have been in Burma for at least one year prior to the making 
up of the electoral roll, if the electoral roll is prepared in April. 

21. Whilst in Cejdon the voter has to prove that he has resided in the 
electoral district for at least six months in the eighteen months prior to 
the first of August, in Burma, as the rule stands at present, he has to prove 
that he has paid tax, rent, etc., for the previous financial year — ^thus the 
length of residence required is much longer than under the present Ceylon 
Constitution. 

22. In the memorandum ot the Government of Burma on the franchise 
proposals — paragraph 33 — I point to the following sentence: “ The names 
of persons on ±h© present electoral rolls would, however, be allowed to remain 
and such persons would not be disfranchised.” Thereby I understand that 
all those who are on the present roll would not be disqualified on account 
of three years qualification from being entei'ed on the fresh roll. I agree 
with this proviso, and if any alteration of existing qualifications are made 
perhaps on Ceylon lines, this proviso must form part of it. 

23. It is quite clear from paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 of this Memorandum 
that the principle which is desired to introduce is that a person must have 
” interest in local affairs ” to be able to vote intelligently, and that the 
three years test is a method and not a principle. 

24. Therefore my proposal is that 

(a) Instead of 3 years rules as proposed, the Ceylon rule be intro- 
duced, or in the alternative maintain the present qualification 3 b. 6 
and 3 c (ii) of the Burma electoral rules, Schedule II. 

(b) If the Ceylon rule 6. c. is introduced no further residential 
qualification need be proved. 

(c) If the present Burma qualification is maintained, and it is con- 
sidered that proving of three years residence is necessary, then it should 
be possible to prove three years residence 

(i) through production of rent receipts for three years; 

(ii) through certificate from a bank, or a banker, or co-operative 
societies of having an account with a bank or a banker or co-opera- 
tive society for three years; 

(iii) through production of registration of a firm (under the 
local act); 

(iv) through certificate of membership of a registered organisa- 
tion; 

(v) through certificate of membership of an qrganisation repre- 
senting a profession; 

(vi) through certificate of service in government administration 
or service in semi-government public institutions; 
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(vii) through certificate or through pay bills of service in a iprivate 
firm; 

(viri) through certificate of an employer that a labourer has 
worked for three years with him ; 

(is) through other reasonable proofs that he has been in the 
country for three years, wfith po-ssible break; 

(s) through a name of a person being in one of the previous 
electoral rolls, prior to the new rules coming in; 

provided that once a person’s name has appeared on the roll under the 
new qualification it shall be considered proof of his three years resi- 
dential qualification, and such a person shall not be called upon to prove 
his residential qualification on preparation of every fresh electoral roll. 

IV. — Discriminaticn in Burma, 

{Vide Annexure to> Record A2 (I) (Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, Session 193^34, Volume II, p. 107.) 

1. Regulation of Immigration. — No protection of right of entry into 
Burma is contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in India such 
as is proposed by para. 3 ii (a) for British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom. Para. 9 referred only to immigrant labour, and not to all the 
immigrants from India. I am not against a regulation of Indian Immi- 
grant Labour through a Convention between the Governments of Burma 
and India; but I could not view with equanimity the taking away of our 
tight of free entry into Burma. I understand the right of free entry into 
Burma for Indians would remain intact and would be provided for in the 
same manner as for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
except that so far as Indian Immigrant Labour was concerned, a Labour 
convention between Governments of India and Burma would probably be 
the best means of arranging the question satisfactorily, 

2. Therefore I contend that 3 ii (a) must equally apply to British 
subjects domiciled in India, or United Kingdom, with the proviso that the 
regulation of the Indian Immigrant Labour should (in my opinion) be 
arranged for through a convention between the Governments of India and 
Buirma. It is a question of policy between the two countries, and the 
Government of India would be in a position to obtain those conditions of 
life and work for Indian Immigrant Labour which the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India envisaged, and which are stated under the Chapter for 
Burma in their Report. 

3. I am constrained to state that there is in my mind a very strong 
impression that neither the value of the past services nor the absolute need 
in future of Indian Immigrant Labour has been recognised or realised by 
Government of Burma, at all events by oflEicers who have had anything to do 
with problems connected with them. To give point to this statement I 
refer to Vol. X Burma, pages 270 to 299 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India, as also to the report of the Rangoon Housing 
Committee and to my dissenting note thereto. 

4. Under the Government of Burma, there have been two posts, one as 
Birector of Labour Statistics, and the Protector of Immigrants. Generally 
these are combined in one officer. At present they are held by two 
separate officers. The Birector of Labour Statistics is generally an I.O.S. 
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and he is often in charge of I«and Records. These officers thave no 
particular interest or practical experience in labour matters. The result is 
that statistics which could help in the solution of the manner in which 
immigrant Labour could be regulated are absent. I have made some study 
of the subject, and it has shown me how many factors must he considered, 
factors with regard to which I can obtain no data. 

5. The [problem of regulation of immiginnt Indian labour presents the 
following considerations. One must firstly have a fair idea of what is the 
normal requirements of labour for each branch of Industry, without having 
a large surplus of unemployed, and during .what part of the year they are 
required, and what would be the subsidiary occupation when seasonal 
industries cease to work; to what community or district in India would 
the required labour belong; .which is the embarkation port; what will be 
the position of labour which walks across the boundary between Chittagong 
and Akyab (for which we have no information available). Wliat then 
.would be the system of regulation which will give each industry sufficient 
labour' and give subsidiary employment to labour when seasonal industries 
cease to work till the industries begin to work again. Clearly, a flat 
reduction of 60,000 or one lac for any year under such complicated circum- 
stances could not be a satisfactory method. When it is remembered that 
different classes or communities of labouar do different types of work; that 
all labour does not embark in India from one port, for instance, part of 
Telugu labour comes through Madras, and part of Telugu labour and part 
of Ooriya labour through Coromandal Coast ports ; parts of Ooriya, 
Hindustani, Punjabi and part of Bengali labour comes through Calcutta, 
and part of Bengali (Chittagong) labour comes through Chittagong all to 
Rangoon. A part of Bengali (Chittagong) labour walks across to Akyab; 
that each of these classes have sub-classes which are specialised in 
some particular form of labour and are required at some particular time of 
the year. 

6. With due sense of responsibility therefore I would sound a note of 
warning that any hasty measure for regulation of such labour may act 
with disastrous effect on the Industries of Burma. 

7. Therefore my submission is that the first step should be for the present 
Governments of Burma and India to enter into an agreement that status 
quo should he maintained till the two new governments come into being. 
As soon as the two new governments come into being a convention may 
be entered into that in future by mutual co-operation Indian immigrant 
labour (to be defined) may be regulated; secondly, that the Government of 
Burma will take upon itself greater responsibilities with regard to con- 
ditions of life and labour of immigrant labour; and, thirdly, I suggest the 
condition that once Indian immigrant labour io the extent required lands 
in Burma that there shall be no further restriction imposed up'On 
employers to employ any particular labour, or on labour to seek any 
employment or work, and that it shall be unlawful for government or any 
public bodies to specify any type of labour to be employed by an employer 
in carrying out any work on its behalf. In the meantime the Government 
of India should immediately appoint a protector of immigrant Indian labour 
in Burma; he would study the whole problem including condition of life 
and labour in Burma, and suggest after three years to the Government of 
India and, if desiked, to (government of Burma the extent and method of 
regulation and the steps that should be taken to improve the conditions of 
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work and life -of labour. If Government of Burma so desires^ it can 
simultaneously appoint its own officer to study the same problems and the 
two officers could work out some scheme in co-operation with each other. 

8. In my making these suggestions it must not be understood that I am 
not sympathetic towards the requirements of indigenous labour. But my 
clear position is that Indian immigrant labour would be required by Burma 
for some considerable period yet. The rapid increase in cultivation both in 
rice and other cereals since about 1880 has naturally required all the in- 
digenous labour that iwas available. And to my mind cultivation will go on 
increasing — if the Burmese people take to industrial labour — some other 
labour will have to do the agricultural .work. It seems imioossilde that a 
land where there is yet so large an acreage of culturable land, and as 
communication by road and rail is opened, further lands would become 
culturable, where the population per square mile is only 68, that such land 
would be allo-wed to remain vacant and uncultivated, specially so when the 
pressure on land in other countries is becoming unbearable. 

9. This problem of the desire of indigenous labour to take part in In- 
dustrial Labour lias manifested itself since about 1930, since when values 
of agricultural products have gone down considerably. The position has been 
further accentuated by the -decline of the importance of subsidiary indus- 
tries, like hand weaving, etc. On the other hand it is conceivable that an 
agricultural country which imports annually cigarettes and tobacco- to the 
extent of 1|- croreg of rupees, milk products to over one cro-re of rupees, 
Fish about one crore of rupees, Betelnut and Oocoanut and such like 
articles of a very considerable value, must lose both work and money at 
some stage of its development. This is so because of lack of any distinct 
agricultural or industrial policy of the government — both transferred 
subjects. 

10. It may be asked why agricultural labour cannot take part in Industrial 
labo-ur, when agricultural work has ceased. Shortly, the explanation is, 
that the agricultural seasons and the industrial seasons overlap each other. 
Therefore the only solution to provide more work for agricultural .workers 
is to create agricultural industries. 

11. It is possible that my conception of the whole problem may be wrong, 
but my views are not unsympathetic to-wards indigenous people — in fact I 
have been doing all in my power to- promote the views I have expressed 
above. 

12. It will thus be seen that Indian labour is nob a challenge to indigenous 
labo-ur; it W’-as brought in, and since has been coming in to meet a -demand 
which indigenous labour could not meet, and is therefore supplementary to- 
it, for the need of the country. 

13. Arguments that it sends considerable money out of the country have 
no bearing on the question. It does definitely come to earn money, and in 
doing so helps the country to earn profits many times the amount which 
it itself earns, therefore it is not a loss. 

14. I think I have dealt passingly on the more important factors arising 
in consideration of this problem, which though lightly touched upon will 
give an idea of the type of factors which must be dealt with as a complete 
policy to solve the problems of Agricultural -and Industrial Labour. 


RECORD B.2 {continued) 

VIII.— Memoranda by Mr, N. M. Cowasjee and 
Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji 

“A” Discrimination in Burma 

IVide — Uncord A2 (!) Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Befom 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 103.] 

I. We have to offer one preliminary remark Trliick applies generally to 
the Memorandum referred to above. We understand by the term “ British 
subjects domiciled in British India’’ those persons born in or settled in 
British India. We have to point to the fact that there are quite a number 
of persons from Indian States, who practise their profession or trade or are 
employed in service, and there are business houses whose principals or 
managers or office staff are persons born or domiciled in Indian States. It 
is undesirable to exclude such persons or firms from protection against 
discrimination. 

Therefore we propose that wherever the words “ British India ” appear, 
be -added the words “and Indian States ”, or if Federation of British India 
and of Indian States becomes a fact, a suitable term may be used to- 
indicate British subjects domiciled in the Federation of British India and 
Indian States. 

II. Beference — Annexure — Clause ('oii) Exceptions. 

Whilst' we do not object to maintaining laws, rules, and orders in operation 
at the passing of the Constitution Act (e.g. the Burma Courts (Amendment) 
Act of 1931) and further, for example, such rules as have been already 
framed for the purposes of selection for services, we do consider that giving 
them a finality, as this “exception” proposes to do is not right. There 
are many rules and orders in respect of service, or entry into service, which 
even now act most unjustly and vexatiously against Indo-Burmans, Indians 
and Anglo-Indians, and even against those who are horn and bred in Burma. 
This is so particularly in the matter -of “ selection ” to services, or selec- 
tion for entry into educational institutions. We submit that in a case of 
any act, rule, or -order, which places distinct disability, or is so worded 
as to enable its being used to discriminate, then it should be possible to get 
it amended through an appeal to the Governor’s special powers. For in- 
stance in the matter of appointment in the public service if an unnecessarily 
high qualification in the Burmese language is laid down as a necessary 
qualification, or in fact if written or viva voce examinations of candidates 
in the Burmese language are made unnecessarily difficult, we think a case 
of discrimination by the back door would be established, and the Governor 
should then have the power to intervene. 

III. — (a) Provisos to para. 122 of Indian White Paper. (Cind. 4268.) 

I. Isf proviso — power of enacting laws against land alienation. — Prior 
to consideration of this proviso, we take the opportunity of removing 
some misconceptions in para. 10 of Record A.2 (I) [Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Refo-rm (Session 1933^34), Volume II, p. 104]. 

(1) The definition of an agriculturist as per Section 1349 of the Land 
Records Manual is (a) “ An agriculturist is a person who cultivates land 
for a livelihood, or di-d so until incapacitated hy age or otherwise, or 
(b) the wife, widow or child of such a person.” 
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(b) “ Resident ” means living within the surveyor’s charge in which 
the land is situated. 

_ These two very narrow definitions must be borne in mindj when con- 
sidering the subject of land alienation to others than “ agriculturists.” 

(2) According to the • Report on the Land Revenue Administration of 
Burma for the year ending 30th June, 1932, 

Acres. 

(i) The total occupied area in Burma is 18,756,026 

(ii) Agriculturists occupy (or 73 per cent, of above) 13,753,202 

(iii) Resident non-agriculturists occupy 1,251,657 

(iv) Non-resident non-agriculturists occupy 3,750,167 

Therefore (iii) and (iv) together occupy 5,001,824 acres or 27 per cent, 
of the total occupied area. It s'hould he remembered that non-agricul- 
turists include Burmese, other indigenous races, Indo-Burmans, Chinese, 
and Indians. Therefore statements made that a major part of the land 
has passed into the hands of the Ohettiyars are not borne out by facts. 

(3) Total acreage of lands owned by Ohettiyars is not high. 

(4) The general policy of Ohettiyar bankers is to keep their resources 
liquid. 

(5) Paragraphs 36, 37, 38 and 67 of the Burma Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee Report may be referred to. 

(6) Development of paddy cultivation in Burma within the last 30 or 
35 years is remarkable. 

(7) Total number of acres under paddy cultivation has increased from 
55 lacs acres in 1896 to 121 lacs acres in 1933. 

(8) From 1861-1870 the export of rice averaged 363,000 tons. In 1932-33 
the exportable surplus is estimated at 3,460,000 tons. 

(9) In this development Ohettiyars have played a remarkable part. 

(10) These facts do not prove the “ extensive transfer of ownership to 
non-in digenous and non-agricnltural classes,” particulai'ly so if the defini- 
tions of agriculturist ” and “ resident ” quoted above, are kept in mind. 

II. We realise that Burma has even now the power to make laws to 
prevent alienation of agricultural lands, and we realise that just as it 
has been considered inadvisable to pass any such act in the past, so it 
may be in the future. We therefore do not desire to restrict this power 
of the Legislature, except in case of such a law being passed as a dis- 
criminatory measure against some particular class of persons, or some 
particular interest, in which case we request that power may be reserved 
to the Governor to intervene, or /and that such a Bill may he reserved 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. We think that this clause 
should be so modified as to prevent the possibility of the introduction of 
discriminatory legislation as above indicated. 

IV. '2nd promso , — “ or -which recognises the existence of some right, 
privilege, or disability attaching to members of a community by virtue 
of some privilege, law or custom having the force of law.” 

Frankly neither in the Burma Legislative Council nor during the Joint 
Select Committee sittings have we been able to understand or realise 
the import and scope of this proviso. Under the Arbitration Board it 
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was an’ang©d in 1930 that a certain, proportion of Indian and Burmese 
labour should be employed. Is it contemplated to cover a case of this 
nature as coming within the scope of this proviso .P This is but an example 
of what we fear. If such be the intention of this proviso, then we say 
that it may be possible to read this proviso in such a manner as to- 
nullify many of the safeguards proposed to be provided in the Constitution 
Act. We therefor© desire that this proviso may be deleted. 

V. Brd proviso, viz. — “ A Federal or Provincial law, however, which 
might otherwise he void on the ground of its discriminatory character 
will he valid if previously declared by the Governor-General or a Governor, 
as the case may he, in his discretion, to he necessary in the interests of 
the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof."* 

* Footnote. — Without a qualihcation of this kind, legislation such as e.g. 
the Indian Criminal Tribes Act, w'ould he invalidated by the provisions of this 
paragraph.” 

This proviso in the Burma White Paper under para, 58, appeared 
without the footnote, and as such it was most objectionable on the 
grounds that any law of a discriminatory character could he declared valid 
by the authority concerned if sufficient political pressure was brought to hear 
on him through threats or through actual violence. If this proviso is to be 
included in the Constitution Act, it must he made quite clear that it should 
and would apply only to such eases as the explanatory footnote indicates, and 
to no other type of law of a discriminatory nature. 

VI. — Control of Immigration. 

IVide— paras. 9 and 15 of Becord 12 (I) Joint Committee on Indian Con- 
stitutionnl Beform (f^esshn 1933-34), Volume 11, pp. 104 and 105,] 

1. Para. 9 indicates that steps be taken to control and restrict the flow 
of Indian Labour immigration into Burma. 

Para. 15 states : “No protection of the right of entry into Burma is 
contemplated in favour of British subjects domiciled in India such as is 
proposed by paragraph 3 (ii) (a) for British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom.” 

2. Read together, these paragraphs mean that Indians in general, includ- 

ing Indian Immigrant Labour would be discriminated against as regards 
right of entry into Burma, as against British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, who would have free right of entry. We protest most 
strongly against such a discrimination against British subjects domiciled 
in India. We agree that in all countries where there is considerable 
immigration of labour from another country, such immigration of labour 
is regulated through treaties between the two countries concerned, 
or by law by one of the countries concerned. As regards Indian 

labour immigration, we agree that it may he regulated by a 

Labour Convention between India and Burma; but we do protest against 
any similar restriction being placed against the entry of other Indians 
than Indian labour. We would consider this as grossly discriminatory, and 
the whole Indian community in Burma and the people of India also would 
resent such a gross act of discrimination against them, in a country which 
formed part of India and in the development of which the Government of 
India and the people of India have taken such a remarkable part. 

3. We desire to point to the fact that Indian commerce and industry, 
professions and service are very important interests of Indians. Though 
many Indians have made Burma their home, their business connections 
and family connections make it necessary to visit India at intervals. A 
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considerable mimber of Indians liave to come to India for shorter or longer 
visits on account of business, or private requirements. ^ It would, there- 
fore be most objectionable in principle to discriminate against such Indians. 

4. We therefore strongly advocate that paragraph 3 (ii) (a) mentioned 
should apply to Indians generally, with a proviso that so far as Indian 
immigrant labour is concerned it may he regulated through a Labour 
Convention between India and Burma. 

VII. — Languages of the Indian minorities in Burma. 

1. We desire to make the request that the languages of the Indian 
minorities in Burma, which are now recognised hy law, may continue to 
be recognised under the Constitution Act. 

2. If this he not done, we are apprehensive of discriminatory legislation 
being passed at some future date, which may have the effect of removing 
the recognition at present given to our languages. Such removal of 
recognition would mean that schools for such languages would not come 
within the competency of the educational authorities, and therefore no 
grant may be made to such schools; secondly, interpreters in court for such 
languages may be done away with. These are but two examples of how 
the removal of recognition of these languages may effect the Indian 
community, 

VIII. — Discrimination in Government service. 

1. We are apprehensive that in future there may be a great deal of 
discrimination even against those who are bom in Burma ^ and those who 
belong to the Indo-Burma class, as regards their entry into Government 
service. 

2. We therefore request that minority communities may he represented 
hy at least one member on the Public Services Commission to be formed 
under Proposal No. 100 of the Burma White Paper. 

IX. — Discrimination in matters connected with Education. 

1. We state that there is a strong feeling in the Indian community that 
their vernacular education is not supported hy the educational authorities, 
i.e., Local Educational Boards, to the extent that their number and interest 
justify. 

2. They find great difficulty in getting their schools recognised, -and if 
they are recognised, to obtain sanction of adequate teachers and their 
salaries, or at least in the proportion given to Burmese schools. 

3. The Educational Boards fall under two categories — those constituted 
under the Local Self-Government Act, and those coming under different 
municipal Acts, for instance, of Pangoon, Moulmein, etc. 

4. We desire that some safeguard be created in this respect, either in 
accordance with paragraph 85 of the Peport of the Burma Round Table 
Conference, or through the creation of special responsibilities of the 
Governor in this respect. 

5. In case some safeguard as above is provided, machinery would he 
needed whereby effect could be given to a decision by the Governor, or a 
decision arrived at through other means, in respect of Educational Boards, 
whether co'ntrolled by District Councils or hy Rangoon Municipality or 
other mmiicipalitie;^. 
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“ B ” Representation of Indian Minority in the 
Lower House 

I. At the outset the signatories desire to state that the " Memorandum 
■on the Representation of Minorities and on the Constituencies and Fran- 
chise of the Lower Housej and proposals for the Upper House ” issued 
by the Government of Burma to some individuals was marked “ Strictly 
Confidential.” As a result, contents of the Memorandum until very 
recently were known to a few. 

II. liepr^sentaiion of Indian Comniuihity in the Lower House. 

(a) Record Al (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 20], para. 27 (ii), sets out the representa- 
tion given to Indians on population basis 'Of 7.7 per cent, which gives to 
Indians ten general seats. 

(b) Two labour seats for Indians are also provided for (ride Appen- 
dix I (a) — ^Record Al (II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 31]), which, however, are to he included in 
the ten general seats provided on population basis. 

(c) Under Appendix I (a) of Record Al (II) [Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 31] — Representation 
for Commerce and Industry — Burma Indian Chamber is given two seats. 

(d) Summary, para. 7, Indian community is given twelve seats in all. 

III. — (1) We join in the opinion expressed by the Burma Chamber of 
CoDimerce that the representation of the minorities is insufficient. 

(2) We agree generally with the Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, 
in their Memorandum, Appendix HI (vi) to Record Al (II) [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 79] 
that “ the case of the Karens, how'ever, is entirely diiferent from that of the 
other minorities,” i.e., Europeans, Indians, Chinese and Anglo-Indians. 

(3) We agree with the statement made in para. 13 of the above quoted 
Memorandum and regret that though there shall be 132 elected seats 
as against 88 non-official seats in the present House, nob a single seat 
out of the 44 increased seats would be given to Europeans, and we add, 
to the Indians. 

(4) Equally with the Europeans we are aggrieved and contend that the 
drastic reduction of minorities from 24 per cent, in the present House to 
17 per cent, in the future House does not seem to he justified by any 
line of reasoning. 

IV. — (1) We maintain that the twelve seats given to the Indians is 
an inadequate representation of Indians in a House of 133 for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) In the present House of 103, Indian Community is already repre- 
sented by twelve seats as follows: — 

Seats, 

(i) General — Urban 8 

(ii) Special — Indian Chamber of Commerce 1 

(iii) Nominated — Labour 1 

(iv) Nominated 2 


Total ... 


12 
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(h) Twelve seats in tlie present Council of 88 elected members forms 
13-64 per cent., and of 103 members, including the official bloc and 
nominated members, 11*64 per cent. 

(c) In an elected House of 133 seats, twelve proposed seats for the 
Indian Community forms 9*02 per cent., a reduction of 2-62 per cent, 
or 4' 62 per cent. 

(d) On behalf of the Indian Community we strongly protest against 
such reduction in the proposed Oonucil, and inadequate representation 
given to the Indian Community. We refer to the protest made by 
Sir. A. Ghandoo (Appendix III (ix) of Record A1 (II) (Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 1933-34), Volume II, 
p. 89). 

V. The proposal of the Secretary of State in Record A1 (II) [Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Refoi-m (Session 1933-34), Volume 11, p. 20], 
para. 27 (ii), is : “ Having regard to the conflicting considerations to be 
taken into account in regard to the Indian Community, it is proposed to 
allot to it a general representation iproportionate to its population of 7-7 per 
cent., i.e., ten seats, these to include the two constituencies to be created 
for Indian Labour. This may be regarded as ample representation for 
a -Community of which at least half consists of migratory labour.” 

(a) We will take the last statement first and definitely say that “ at least 
half ” does not consist of migratory labour. Approximately 300,000 labourers 
come into Burma, and the same number goes out every year. Therefore 
migratory labour .at most forms ith part of the Indian plus Indo-Burma 
population, as will he shown below. It may be stated that the census was 
taken at a time when most of those who were to return had already gone to 
India. 

(b) Secondly, we state that the ratio of 7*7 per cent, on population basis 
is incorrect for the following reasons: — 

(i) It will be noted that till now the Indo-Burma races have been 
included in the Indian electorate; 

(ii) the request of the Indo-Biirmans for a separate electorate was 
Tejected as in para. 23, Part II of the Secretary of State’s Record A 1 
(II) [Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform (Session 
1933-34), Volume II, p. 18]. 

It is thus obvious that Indo-Burma races must he included in the Indian 
population for calculation of seats on population basis. 

(iii) According to para. 27 (ii) of the Secretary of State’s memorandum, 
the total Indian population was 955,300 out of 12,358,000. We contend 
that for divisional Burma, Indian population for electoral purposes was 
as under (vide Imperial Table VII 1-B. Census 1931). 


Indian Hindus 

538,650 

Indian Muslims 

391,558 

Other Indians 

53,330 


983,538 

Indo-Burma races 

180,733 


1,164,271 


(iv) The difference between population in Divisional Burma and that 
in Elective area being only 27,000, this difference for purposes of calcula- 
tion is ignored. 
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(v) 1,164,271 Indians plus Indo-Burmans form 8-88 per cent, of 
13,102,000 population of Divisional Burma. 

(vi) Difference between percentage given for elective area, i.e. 7-67 and 
8*88 is 1'21. If 1*21 is added to 7‘73 to get an approximate correction of 
percentage under area made into constituencies, percentage of 8*94 is 
obtained, instead of 7-73. 

(vii) Therefore on 8‘94 per cent, basis Indians should be given 12 seats. 

(viii) The population of Karens is 1,100,200 and that of Indians is 

1,164,271. On the basis of the seats given to Karens, i.e., 12 seats, the 
proportion of seats to be given to Indians is at least equal to the Karens, 
i.e., 12 seats on population basis. 

(c) We contend that there is no justification for including two Labour seats 
within the general seats based on population basis, as proposed in 
Record A1 (II) [Joint Comonittee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
(Session 1933-34), Volume II, p. 31] because: — 

(i) Labour seats are considered to represent special interests. 

(ii) The election will be on a different basis, with its own electorate. 

(iii) Therefore Labour seats must be treated as representing special 
interests and must not be included within the number based on population 
basis. 

VI. We endorse the following 'vdew.s so ably expressed by the Burma Chamber 
of Commerce: — 

(i) “It may be said without fear of contradiction that the country has 
been brought to its present stage of development by the enterprise and 
capital of the European, Indian and Chinese communities under sound 
administration. The whole economic structure of Burma to-day is based 
on a framework of an industrial, trading and banking organisation created 
by these minorities. “ 

(ii) “ It follows that these minorities, and the great commercial 
interests involved are politically in a very exposed position, etc.” 

(iii) “ As compared with most of the Indian provinces there is ample 
room for giving weightage to minorities in Burma.” 

VII. At this stage we would state the main interests of the Indian 
community, and briefly indicate the difference between the interests of 
the Indian and European communities. The interest of the Indian com- 
munity lies in professions, service and labour, and in property, commerce 
and industry and agriculture. 

(i) So far as professions and liberal arts are concerned, earners and 
working dependants are indicated by the following figures (1931) : — 


M. F, 

Total 175,724 23,166 

Indians 11,400 600 

Europeans 500 536 

Anglo-Indians 423 812 


The Europeans are generally highly placed, with European qualifications, 
whilst the Indians in the majority of cases are not so well placed, have a 
harder life, and have either Indian or Burmese qualifications. From the 
point of view of their number and diversity of profession they have a 
larger interest than the Europeans. 
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Puhlic administration. 


(ii) Service . — Tlie following figures set out the comparative position:--' 



ill. 

F. 


M. 

F. 

Total 

44,479 

333 

Indians born in .. 

993 

19 

Indians 

14,559 

92 

Indians born out ... 

, 12,742 

68 

Europeans . . . 

359 

6 

Indo-Burma 

864 

5 


Angles 

Indians ... 725 50 


The Europeans in public administration almost ail hold high positions, and 
are under the direct protection of the Secretary of State for India. The 
Indians on the other hand, in the majority of cases, are in the provincial 
services, and they .are more exposed to the change of political conditions 
than the Europeans. Attention may be drawn to the fact that there has 
been an alteration in the compilation of the census of 1931 to include 
working dependants. Therefore, the 1921 census gives a clearer picture of 


those in service. Table 

, part III. 

(These do not include dependants.) 


M 

F. 


M. 

F. 

Total • 

33,242 

992 

Burma Muslim ... 

450 

18 

Indians 

5,052 

56 

Indians born in ... 

555 

13 

European and 



Indians born out.., 

. 4,047 

25 

allied races 

; 293 

8 



— 





5,052 

56 

(iii) (a) Industry.- 

— Eaniers and working dependants (1931). 



M. 

F. 


M. 

F 

Total 

309,400 

35,500 

Indians born in .. 

5,500 

1,600 

Indians 

102,200 

7,600 

Indians born out.. 

. 93,000 

4,000 

Europeans ... 

645 

15 

Indo-Burma 

3,700 

2,000 

Anglo-Indians 

650 

59 








102,200 

7,600 

(b) Trade. 







M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 

Total ... 266,000 291,000 

Born in 

6,647 

2,500 

Indians 

97,030 

11,366 

Born out 

84,000 

3,000 

Europeans ... 

698 

59 

Indo-Burma 

6,383 

5,866 

Anglo- 






Indians ... 

554 

155 


97,030 

11,366 


These figures show a very diversified and much extended interest in 
industry and trade of the Indian community, as against compact trade of 
the Europeans. 

(iv) Since the British occupation of Burma, in the opening up of the 
country, the British subjects of United Kingdom have played a great 
part, hut at the same time it cannot be denied that the Indians have taken 
at least an equal if not a greater part. Wliilst the British have opened out 
Oilfields and worked Mineral Mines and Forests, through capital, it would 
have been impossible for them to have done so without Indian labour. 
Whilst the Railways were capitalised by the British, the labour was entirely 
Indian; whilst British capital supplied steam launches on the rivers, the 
labour again was Indian; whilst rice mills and saw mills were first started 
by the Britishers, labour was supplied by India. At the same time Indians 
also opened up the forests and worked rice mills and saw mills and started 
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otiher industries. Immense amount of Indian capital ha& been invested in 
such concerns, and it is a know'n fact that all industrial labour in Burma 
is Indian. On the other hand we make bold to say that Indian labour 
and Indian capital has very largely .benefited and expanded agriculture in 
Burma, in comparison with British capital and enterprise. British capital, 
if it has been invested in agriculture has been , so invested only through 
Indian Bankers who have shouldered all the risks of a credit so uncertain 
asi agricultural credit. It was Indian capital which opened up the Delta 
and many areas on the new Rangoon Mandalay line even before the Railway 
was laid, and from swamps turned them into huge rice-producing areas 
which have so largely benefited the European Exporters and Industrialists. 
AVhilst British merchants have been the Importers, the Indian merchants 
have been the distributors bearing all the risks of credit. The present vast 
dimensions of the British import trade, if not wholly, are mainly due to 
the enterprise of the Indian merchants who have carried the British goods 
to the remotest corners of Burma. 

(v) To recapitulate, Indians numerically are more largely interested in 
professions and Liberal arts, and perhaps their total interest in this respect 
may he larger than that of the Europeans. In public administration again 
their numerical strength is much larger, but conditions of service give 
them much less protection than the Europeans ; in trade and industry 
the number of those working in it are considerable; although the interest 
of the Europeans in trade and industry is very extensive and vast it is 
compact and well guarded, whilst the interest of the Indians is diffused 
and spread out to the most interior areas of Burma, and it therefore 
carries much larger risks ; whilst Indians are labourers, Etiropeans are large 
employers of labour, and in the agricultural field Indians are bankers, 
owners of land, cultivators, cultivating tenants and agricultural labourers. 
Therefore whilst appreciating and fully realising the great part that has 
been played by European capital and organisation, we desire that the 
part played by Indian capital and labour may be appreciated equally, and 
we claim that it is the right of the Indian community to receive a larger 
and fairer representation than has been proposed. 

VIII. The minorities are represented in the present Burma Legislative 
Council as under : 

Europeans 7 

Karens 5 

Indians 12 

Anglo-Indian 1 

Chinese 1 

Special interests 4 

30 

Out of 30 seats Indians have 12 seats. If the present 14 official seats are 
proportionately distributed amongst the minorities and interests, Indians 
would get 6 seats. 

IX. Therefore we desire that Indian community be given: 

(1) Seats on population basis of 9 peir cent. 

(2) Labour seats be not included within the number based on popula- 
tion basis. 

(3) Proportion of seats out of the official bloc of 14 as per VIII 
above. 
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X. Out of the increased number of seats, we press that one more seat be 
given to the Nattukottai Chettiyar Association for the following reasons : 

1. The Nattukottai Qhettiyar Association, Rangoon, has a member- 
ship of 1,300 Chettiyars. 

2. It has been recognised as spokesman and custodian of Chettiyar 
interests in Burma. 

3. It was given the privilege of nominating a member to the Burma 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, and also to the Agricultural 
Debtors’ Protection Committee, Burma. 

4. The Chettiyar community has held a unique position during the 
last 70 years in the economic life of Burma and has contributed largely 
to the development of the agricultural, industrial and economic growth 
of the country. 

5. The existing financial state of the Chettiyar firms in Burma has 
been put down at about 7o orores of rupees. (Ref. p. 211, Yol. I of 
Banking Enquiry Report, Burma.) 

6. This large interest is spread over almost every economic life of 
the country. The Banking Enquiry Report states that “ the internal 
and external trade of the country would break down, and the rice crop 
could not even be produced ” without this financing agency. (Page 190, 
Banking Enquiry Reports, Burma, Vol. I.) 

7. It may be mentioned that in Aladras the Nagarathar Association 
representing the Chettiyar community is treated as a special 
interest ” and has the right to elect one member to the Legislative 
Council. 

XI. We submit, even if the representation of the Indian Community is 
increased in the manner proposed, and even if the representation of other 
communities is increased, the totil strength of the minority seats will be 
far below the total strength of the majority seats, and there is no cause for 
fear that any combination of minority groups could out vote the majority 
group. 

XII. The last point that we desire to press upon the Joint Select Com- 
mittee is that the change of political conditions of Buima., i.e., separation 
(if separation takes place) plus further reforms, fundamentally alters the 
political status of Indians in Burma, and new conditions of things .are 
likely to affect them to a larger degree than to any other community. 
Greater representation of the community in the Lower House is one of the 
means of allaying genuine apprehension and anxiety which the question of 
separation is causing them. 

On behalf of the Indian community of Burma, we piress for a substantial 
increase in their representation in the Lower House. 





RECORD B.3 


[29ih Mat, 1934.] 

Supplementary Memoranda submitted by Delegates from 
Burma commenting on Memoranda submitted by Mr. K. 
B. Harper on Trade Relations between India and Burma 
and on commercial discrimination {vide Record B.2 
pp. 221 and 239) 

I.— Memorandum by U Chit Hlaing, M.L.C, 

Mr. Harper’s Memorandum on trade relations between India and Burma 
in the event of separation appears to- me to be a striking corroboration of 
the demand of tke Burmese anti-separationists that Burma should not be 
separated from India. The fiscal, economic and financial reasons, among 
others, which persuaded our anti-separationists to oppose separation have 
been, I am afraid, ignored until recently by all those who championed the 
cause of separation, or who, like the Europeans in Burma, followed in the 
wake of the Separationist Party. 

•Our anti-separationist parties have always realised the immense part 
which the economics and finances of a country play in its political develop- 
ment, and it is because we feel that no amount of trade agreements with 
their technique of formulas, certificates of origin, etc., can help Burma, once 
she is separated from India, that we have thought it our duty to oppose 
separation. Our conviction that the vast majorities of the people of Burma 
are opposed to separation .was corroborated by the results of the elections 
when over 600,000 electors cast their votes against separation as compared 
with half this number in favour of separation. Such an overwhelming 
majority in the country was also reflected in the Council, but as a result 
of intrigues and manoeuvres into which it is not necessary to- enter now, 
the Council was prevented from recording in clear terms the definite verdict 
of the electorate that Burma should not 'be separated from India. The 
situation has, however, cleared up during the last few months, and Dr. 
Ba Maw and I were voicing the verdict of the majority of the people of 
Burma when, before the Joint Select Committee, we insisted that “ We are 
fully prepared to enter into the Indian Federation unconditionally and 
accept the division of the poiwers between the Centre and the Units of 
Federation 

Whilst on this point we must painfully draw the attentio-n of the Joint 
Select Committee to the fact that, though we have been pressing for affording 
the anti-separationists an opportunity of discussing the question of Burma’s 
entry into the Indian Federation ever since the inception o-f the Indian 
Bound Table Conference discussions, this request remained unheeded up to 
the last, and the anti-separationists were prevented from presenting their 
case before the Round Table Conferences amd the Joint Select Committee 
when the delegates from India were sitting with it. This partiality towards 
separation has also stood out very prominently in the fact that, though the 
Secretary of State for India has published from time to time various 
documents dealing with the position of Burma after separation, not a single 
memorandum has been prepared so far as we know to show the position of 
Burma as an autonomous member of the Indian Federation. 
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Nevertheless it is neeessary for us, the anti-separationists of Burma, to 
give an indication to the Joint Select Committee of how Burma should he 
provided for in the forthcoming federation. As regards the Federal Legis- 
lature jwe claim that Burma should he treated as one of the major provinces 
and allotted no less than 25 seats in the Federal Assembly and 18 seats in 
the Council of State. As regards the composition of the local Burma 
Legislature, it is presumed that the proposals made hy G-overnment in this 
connection will apply to federated Burma as well. I might here add that 
we are perfectly prepared to accept the position that in the event of 
federation the local Burma Legislature should have only those powers that 
are conferred on the legislatures of the major provinces in India. It is, 
doubtless, essential that certain adjustments will have to be made in the 
matter of allocation of revenues between the Federal Government and Burma 
as a federal unit. These adjustments are more essential in so far as the 
finances of Burma are to-day in a very precarious condition. As a matter 
of fact, the recent discussion in the Burma Council on the question of the 
assignment to Burma of SO per cent, of the export duty on rice has made it 
clear that the whole Council, including even the separationists, has become 
aware of the economic advantages of federation, and we hope that when 
the question of Burma’s entry into the Federation is considered her claim in 
connection with the assignment of the excise duty on kerosene and petrol 
consumed in Burma as also on the income tax levied on personal incomes, 
etc., will be favourably considered and the province provided with an 
opportunity of proper development as an autonomous federal unit. It is 
hoped that the policy of Burma remaining as a part of India advocated by 
our anti-separation parties, if adopted by the Joint Select Committee, will 
result in so satisfactory a solution of the economic and financial problems 
of Burma that the details contained in the Memorandum submitted by 
Mr. Harper will not require any further consideration. 




RECORD B.3 (continued) 

II.— Memorandum by U Ba Pe, U Them Maung, 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Shway Tha in reply to 
Mr. Harper’s Memorandum on Trade Relations between 
India and Burma 

(Vide Becord B2, page 221) 

The importance of preserving the existing fiscal relationship in respect 
of the exchange of indigenous articles of trade between India and Burma 
is recognised by us. We generally support the recommendation of the Burma 
Sub-Committee of the first Indian Round Table Conference that it may be 
found possible to conclude a favourable Trade Convention between India and 
Burma, that a Trade Convention would benefit both countries and that 
Separation should cause .a minimum disturbance of the close trade connec- 
tion that exists between the two countries. In view of this recommendation 
and in view of the fact that the currency system of India and Burma would 
be linked up for some time to come, we agree that there should be a trade 
agreement between the new Government of India and the new Government 
of Burma and that in the meanwhile the existing relations should be main- 
tained. 

2. With reference to the suggested formula, we cannot agree to 
para. Ill (2) (b), as it will have the effect of perpetuating protective duties 
in favour of India, such as iron, steel and cotton piece goods, and thereby 
defeat one of the principal objects of Separation. There are no protective 
duties in India, for instance on rice, for the benefit of Burma to justify the 
suggestion on the ground of mutual benefit. 

3. As regards the comparative bargaining posvers of the two countries, we 
are of opinion that Mr. Harper’s argument is based on a wrong premise. 

A comparative study of the imports of the two countries for the last five 
years shows as follows: — 


In Crores of Bupees. 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Burma’s total imports 

35 

35 

27 

20 

19 

Burma’s imports from India 

14 

14 

11 

10 

9 

OR 

40% 

40% 

40% 

49% 

45% 

India’s total imports 

266 

251 ■ 

172 

138 

144 

India’s imports from Burma 

34 

32 

24 

32 

22 

OR 

13% 

13% 

14% 

16% 

15 % 


Prom this table it will be seen that an average of 43 per cent, of Burma’s 
imports came from India as against an average of 14 per cent, of India’s 
imports which went from Burma. Of these (Burma’s export into India or 
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Indians import from Burma) the main item is rice; 16‘7 crores in 1928-29, 
13*7 crores in 1929-30, 9-5 crores in 1930-31, 9*3 crores in 1931-32 and 
7*9 crores in 1932-’33. The fall in value from 1933 onwards is due to the 
lower price of rice, though the quantity in tons is on the increase. At the 
Imperial Conference held in London in the year 1930, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment declared that they were opposed to any policy involving duty on food- 
stiiif and raw materials, Burma being an agricultural country, her exports 
into India are rice (food-stuff) .and other raw materials such as skin hides, 
etc., and thus Burma has no cause to be alarmed at a tariff wall, if that 
declaration is given effect to, as it should. India buys Burma rice simply 
because it is the cheapest available in the market, and as Burma has the 
nearest port to India she stands a better chance in all trade competitions 
for rice. 

That India can and will produce more rice with a view to be independent 
of Burma nee is easier said than done because it will be economically un- 
sound for India to do so. Paddy cannot he grown at all places in India with 
a lower incident of cost than that of Burma. Though India has been follow- 
ing a steady programme of agricultural expansion, the import of Burma rice 
as shown in Mr. Harper’s note has not decreased. It is also beneficial to 
India to export its own rice and import Burma rice for its consumption, as 
done by farmers of Ireland. The demand for rice in India is so great that 
she has to buy not only from Burma but also from Siam, Indo-China and 
occasionally from Japan. 

Fi’om the comparative statement shown below it iwill be found that the 
acreage of paddy lands and yield of rice in all India has been steadily in- 
creasing. Burma’s acreage on the other hand has shown a decrease. It is 
due to the fact that the growing of paddy has been found not so profitable 
as it used to be and consequently Burma’s exportable surplus of rice is 
bound to decrease in the near future. 


In million acres ... 

In million tons of rice produced in India 
Import of Burma rice in tons only 
In million acres in Burma 


1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

80.6 

82.7 

84.0 

31.1 

32.2 

32.8 

902,953 

810,979 

1,036,899 

12.9 

13.0 

12.6 


Further, if India refuses to buy Burma rice, as Mr. Harper fears, 
Burmans will not be the only sufferers. With the shrinkage in paddy culti- 
vation, the immigrant Indian labour now required for harvesting purposes 
will not be required; the scope of Indian merchants and bankers now doing 
business with the Burman agriculturists will be considerably reduced; the 
Burman agricultural labourers thrown out of employment will rush towards 
industrial centres and claim for work from Indian labourers now being em- 
ployed, the result would he that the Indian labourers will have to mak^e 
legitimate room for the indigenous labourers. Consequently the Indian 
labourers will be thrown out of employment and incidentally check the inflow 
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of future immigrant labourers. We do not think, therefore, that the Indians 
in India will refuse to buy Burma rice, as Mr. Harper fears, since it will 
have an adverse effect on. their brethren in Burma. 

With regard to Mr, Harper’s attempt to run down Burmese labour, we are 
of opinion that Mr. Harper has not stated the matter fairly. That Burmans 
took to stevedore and wharf labour recently is partially true, but since then 
they have proved themselves equally efficient, as can be seen from the com- 
parative statement below, obtained as a result of competition by one 
stevedore : — 

8.S. Tonson Maru — loading by Burmese labourers. 

5- 6-30 — 2,028 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

6- 6-30 — 726 bags by 1 Burmese gang. 

7- 6-30 — ^1,924 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

8- d-30 — No work done. No cargo. 

9- 6-30 — 1,512 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

10- 6-30 — 1,397 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

11- '6-30 — No work done. No cargo. 

12- 6-30 — No work done. No cargo. 

13- 6-30 — No work done. No cargo. 

14- 6-30—1,790 bags by 2 Burmese gangs. 

15- 6-30 — ^No work done. No cargo. 

16- 6-30— -6,347 bags by 3 Burmese gangs. 

In 7 days, 14 Burmese gangs completed 16,714 bags. 

B.S. Moiwu Maru > — ^loading by Indian labourers. 

5- 6-30 — 1,076 bags by 3 gangs. 

6- 6-30 — 4,624 bags by 4 gangs. 

7- 6-30 — 1,846 bags by 2 gangs. 

8- 6-30 — ^2,284 bags by 2 gangs. 

9- 6-30 — ^1,064 bags by 1 gang. 

10- 6-30 — 4,157 bags by 4 gangs. 

11- 6-30— 1,566 bags by 2 gangs. 

12- 6-30 — 652 bags by 1 gang. 

13- 6-30 — 1,126 bags by 1 gang. 


In 9 working days, 20 Indian gangs completed 18,291 bags. 


Besult at 

a glance. 


Burmese — 14 gangs 

Indian — 20 gangs 

1122.4 bags per gang or 

914.6 bags per gang or 


2244.85 bags per day 

2072.3 bags per day 



The result of this competition was published in all the local daily papers 
and its correctness has never been challenged by the detractors of Burmese 
labour. That competition took place in 1930, and at present we can assert 
with confidence that Burmese stevedore or wharf labour is in no way less 
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efficient than Indian labour. From the above it will be seen that there need 
be no fear of lack of sufficient labour in Burma on account of Indians 
stopping their immigration into Burma. 

During the world’s war of 1914 the ability of the Burmese as mechanics 
was recognised and much praised. Thus with the advance and increase in 
the mechanisation of labour, the industrialists in Burma have no cause for 
alarm for dearth of efficient labour. 

Mr. Harper’s statement that the outturn of the Burmese labour employed 
at the Poit of Rangoon has been found to be 45 per cent, that of Indian 
labour is true, but the comparison was not on a fair and equitable basis. It 
related to one kind of cargo only, namely, loading and unloading of zinc con- 
centrates. This particular type of work can be done best by a class of 
Indians known as “ NTagas.” Neither Burma labourers nor any one of the 
other classes of Indian labourers known as Telegus ” and “ Tamilians,” 
who, from the greater majority of labourers employed at the Port, can do 
that work as well as Nagas, 

Furthermore, Burmese labour had to work against prejudice and vested 
interests in that the supervising officers are Indians and it is, in fact, due to 
subtle methods employed by Indian supervising officers as hinted by Lord 
Salisbury in question 15,416 of A 68, that the Burmese labourers showed such 
a bad result. 

We are of opinion that Burma has an equally strong bargaining power and 
we cannot therefore agree that Parliament should fetter the future actions 
of the new Governments of India and Burma, 

^ We, however, have no objection if Parliament would accept the respon- 
sibility of arbitrating on points of difference as regards the first trade agree- 
ment between the two new Governments, 


(Sgd.) U. Ba Pe. 

(Sgd.) U. Thein Maung. 
(Sgd.) Db. Ma Saw Sa. 
(Sgd.) U. SfiwAY Tha. 




RECORD B.3 (continued) 


III. — Memorandum by U Ba Pe, U Thein Maung, 
Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Shway Tha in reply to 
Mr. Harper’s Memorandum on Commercial Discrimination 

(Vide Becord page 239) 

We have already set out our views on this subject in Appendix A to our 
joint memorandum; and the following replies to the more important con- 
tentions of Mr. Harper should be read with the said Appendix. 

Baras. 5 and 6 of Mr. BLarpe'Bs Memorandum. 

The distinction between British subjects in general and British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom is obviously intentional. This is as it 
should be, and we are strongly opposed to the suggestion that they should 
be treated alike in all respects, i.e., to the suggestions for amendment of 
para. 3 (1) of Memo. A 68. We even object to the clause as it stands as we 
are of opinio-n that it gives undue advantage to other British subjects instead 
of enabling Burma to negotiate with other parts of the British Empire on 
equal terms. 

Faros. 9 and 10. 

We are against the proposed amendment. ‘‘ Civil Rights are too wide, 
and it is better to confine the safeguard to certain specified rights. 

Para. 11 (a). 

We are against the suggestion that companies which are merely trading 
with Burma should have the benefit of the same safeguards as companies 
which are trading in Burma. The difference in the interests that the com- 
panies have in the country and its people is quite obvious. Besides, accept- 
ance of the suggestion would in actual practice mean extending the benefit 
of the safeguards to all and sundry companies. 

Para. 11 (Z;). 

Please see our remarks on Clause 3 (iii) in our joint memorandum. 

Para. 12. 

With reference to debenture holders it ^ould be made clear that require- 
ment of the debentures being thrown open, in the first instance, to the 
people of Burma is no infringement of the safeguard. 

Paras. 15 and 16. 

We are against the proposed amendments. The original provision with 
our amendment will not prevent employment of foreigners in technical and 
scientific woiik so long as facilities are provided for training Burmans as 
well. 

Para. 17. 

The suggestion that the onus should be on the Government of Burma is 
absurd. Whoever challenges the validity of any piece of legislation or any 
act of administration as ultra vires should be prepared to prove that it 
is so. 
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Para. 18. 

It is only a matter of prudence and not one for express provision in tlie 
Constitution Act. 

Para. 19. 

Reciprocity- being of the essence o-f tlie matter, there is no reason for 
distinction "between existing and future persons and companies. 

Para. 20. 

The discretion of the Governor-General of Burma should not he fettered; 
and the original proposal is quite clear. 

Para. 21. 

We strongly object to the suggested amendment. Nothing but discrimina- 
tion against a class as snob should require interference by the Governor- 
General of Burma. 

Para. 23. 

Exception (1). We support the Secretary of State and claim that the 
Government of Burma should have full liberty to shape its own land policy. 
Difficulties raised hy Mr, Harper are purely imaginary. Besides we are not 
discussing any definite Bill prepared by the Government of Burma in exercise 
of its right to shape its own policy as yet. 

Exception (3). We take very strong exception to the allegation that the 
proviso being made expressly in the Act would ** encourage rebellion or some 
lesser disorder of the kind directed perhaps to political ends.” The people 
of Burma have on the whole been law-abiding, and we are confident that 
they will be more so under a responsible Government. We think it is a 
distinct advantage to have a special provision under which the Governor- 
General can act instead of relying too much on the omnibus clause about his 
powers. 

Para. 25 (a). 

The same principles should apply to subsidies and protection hy import 
duties, i.e., our observations as regards bounties and subsidies in connection 
with Clause 3 (vii) (2) of Memo. A 68 in Appendix A to our joint memo- 
randum should be taken into consideration as regards import duties to be 
imposed after the enactment of the Constitution Act. 

Para. 25 (b). 

Government and other statutory bodies should have the right to give 
preference to companies which comply with conditions as to employment of 
Burmese labour, etc., as set out in Appendix A to our joint memorandum 
under Clause 3 (ii) (b) and 3 (Hi). 

Para. 26 (c). 

Please see Appendix A to our joint memorandum under Clause 3 (iii) and 
3 (vii) (2). 

Para. 28. 

We are against the suggested amendment, “ Any matter relating to status 
or civil rights ” being too wide and dangerously vague. 
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Paras. 29 and 30. 

We agree witiL the Secretary of State and we are of opinion that Mr. 
Harper is expecting trouble where there can be none. There is no necessity 
for express provision in the Constitution Act or the instrument of instruc- 
tions. 

Para. 36. 

We are against the suggestion. Clause 5 of MemO'. A 68 should he left 
as it is in order that the Government of Burma may be able to negotiate 
with the Governments of the other parts of the British Empire on an equal 
footing. 

Paras. 37-39. 

We attach the greatest importance to the proviso that it shall be open 
to Burma to require/ additional qualifications from new entrants to pro- 
fessions which are justified by the special needs of conditions in Burma. 

Paras. 41 and 42. 

We are against the suggestion that statutory power to control immigration 
should be .withheld until India and Burma have tried to come to an agree- 
ment. Mr. Harper admits that there should be some means of controlling 
labour immigration from India into Burma. He also admits that the best 
solution is an Immigration and Emigration Convention; and no satisfactory 
convention can be expected unless both parties have full powers. 

Para. 43. 

Please see Part B of Appendix A to our joint memorandum. 


(Sgd.) 

U Ba Pe. 

(Sgd.) 

U Thein Maung. 

(Sgd.) 

Dr. iMa Saw Sa. 

(Sgd.) 

U Shway Tha. 





RECORD B.3 {continued) 

IV. — Memorandum by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee 

1. From a perusal of Mr. Harper’s memorandum on trade relations be- 
tween India and Burma in tbe event of separation, I am convinced that 
separation is economically unsound. There are a great many difficulties in 
the way of the negotiation of a trade agreement satisfactory to both sides. 
Leaving aside the intangible element of goodwill, there might be a conflict 
of bona fide interests not only of trade and industry, but also of Government 
finance on both sides. Burma is now in a very advantageous position as far 
as her trade is concerned, in that, at a time of contraction of foreign 
markets, she has the benefit of a widening market for her products in India. 
Burma’s annual exports of rice to India have averaged about 800,000 tons, 
but during 1933, a year when Burma had the record exportable surplus of 
3,450,000 tons, and when rice was subjected to restrictions in Japan, China, 
Java and Central European countries, her exports to India totalled very 
nearly 1,500,000 tons, so that she was saved the difficulties which would have 
arisen had an accumulation of unsaleable rice taken place. Burma will be 
giving up her vantage ground in this connection by separating herself from 
India. 

2. During the current year exports to India form the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the rice market. The extent to which this privileged position 
would be threatened, in the event of separation, is already indicated by the 
beginnings of trade in rice between Siam and the East Coast of India. Aa 
Mr. Harper says, when Burma ceases to he a part of British India, it ia 
quite possible that India’s rice policy might change, and such a change ia 
bound to re-act unfavourably on Burma. I need not emphasise the im^ 
portance of the Indian market to both Burma kerosene and Burma timber-. 

3. Burma is too small a country to attempt experiments in economic self- 
sufficiency, and in view of the great dependence of Burma on the Indian 
markets, it appears to me that it would be extremely unwise to decide on the 
separation of Burma and face all the economic consequence arising there- 
from, merely on the expectation that a satisfactory trade agreement could 
he concluded. It appears to me to he suicidal to create new and unnecessary 
economic difficult ie.? and then seek their remedy. Having regard to the pre- 
sent world conditions and the certainty of the policy of economic nationalism 
throughout the world being emphasised in the near future, the economic in- 
terests of Burma should be safeguarded by continuing her as a unit of the 
Indian Federation rather than by separating her from India and exposing 
her to a fresh economic crisis. I repeat what I stated in my speech at the 
opening session of the Joint Select Committee proceedings, viz., that separa- 
tion is economically indefensible and financially not feasible. I will now deal 
with some of the provisions of the Secretary of State’s Memorandum on 
discrimination in Burma. 

4. Proposal 3 (it) (a). — It has been proposed by the Secretary of State that 
while the right of entry into Burma of British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom should be safeguarded against attack by the Burma legis- 
lature by the inclusion of the safeguarding provision 3 (ii) (a) in the co^nsti- 
tution, a similar safeguard should he denied to British subjects domiciled in 
India. At the outset, on behalf of the Indian Community, I must protest 
against this proposal which is in direct contradiction to the pledge uttered 
by the Prime Minister on behalf of the British Government on the last day of 
the Burma Round Table Conference, when in the course of his announcement 

25212 K 
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of the policy of the British GoYernment in regard to separated Burma he 
stated that “ the main principle to be followed must be that of equal rights 
and opportunities for any British subject ordinarily resident or carrying on 
trade or business (whether through the medium of branches or agencies or 
obherwise) in Bumia; and the Governor should have power to secure that 
this principle is observed both in legislation and administration.” The with- 
drawal from the Indian community of a safeguard guaranteed by the British 
Governinont on a par with the British subjects in the United Kingdom is 
bound to have very unwholesome effects upon the faith of the Burma Indians 
in the sense of fair play and justice towards their community at the hands 
of the Imperial Government. 

I would therefore very earnestly request that equality should he guaranteed 
alike to the British Indian and the United Kingdom subjects in a separated 
Burma. The proposed differential treatment of the Indians is more de- 
plorable as its intention seems to be to give the Burma legislature the power 
to control immigration of Indian labour. A.ssuming for a moment that the 
power of controlling immigration of labour should be given to Burma, the 
right of refusing entry to any or all classes of British Indian subjects is too 
wide a power to be entrusted to Burma Legislature for the achievement of a 
limited object and would, in no event, be countenanced by the Indian 
community in Burma. 

5. I am in agreement with Mr. Harper in all that he says about the pre- 
sent position of and need for Indian immigrant labour in Burma. The con- 
tinued availability of Indian labour in Burma, in the present circumstances, 
is absolutely essential to the preservation of the economic fabric of Burma, 
and in no sense can it be said to displace Burmese labour. The situation 
has not, therefore, arisen in which it is desirable to envisage control of 
Indian labour immigration. 

6. There is another aspect of this labour restriction problem to which I 
would particularly draw the attention of His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India. Even if a trade agreement which is deemed by all parties is 
satisfactorily negotiated, notwithstanding the strain on good-will which the 
threat of shutting out Indians will impose, the existence of the power of con- 
trolling entry is likely to cause friction in the worlcing of the trade 
agreement. 

In these circumstances I think that the problem of labour should be dealt 
with as and when it arises and in a manner different from that contemplated 
by the Secretary of State ; but in any case I am of the opinion that statutory 
power to control entry of Indians should not be given to the Burma legisla- 
ture, and I strongly urge the extension of the scope of safeguard 3 (ii) (a) 
to comprise British subjects domiciled in India along with those in the 
United Kingdom. 

If, ho-wever, in spite of the joint opposition of both the European and the 
Indian in Burma, the power to control entry of British Indian subjects is to be 
given to the legislature, it is of the utmost importance, that such legisla- 
tion should be subject to iihe prior assent of the Governor of separated 
Burma and that the Instrument of Instruction should make it clear that the 
Governor has a special responsibility in respect of this subject and that he 
should see that the right of such legislation is not abused. 

ExcfpUons. Pam. 3 (vii) (h ). — This provision in the case of Burma is of 
much wider scope than the corresponding provision in the proposed clause 
to be included in the Indian Constitution. While in the case of India it is 
intended to save only laws in operation at the date of the passing of the 
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Constitution Act, such as the Criminal Tribes Act, it is proposed in the case 
of Burma to legalise any law, rule or order at the date of passing of the 
Constitution Act, which has a discriminatory effect. This provision will in- 
practice hit the Indian community in the matter of entry into services and 
practice of the professions. The inclusion of this clause nullifies the effect 
of the general declaration 3 (i) and the special safeguard 3 (ii) (b). I claim 
that the Indian community settled in Burma is entitled to get their due 
share of the appointments in the Public Services and to have no restrictions 
placed in the way of their carrying on any occupation or profession. Any 
administrative regulations and orders now in force in this connection should 
be repealed and the Burma Legislature should not have the right of nullify- 
ing the safeguards in the manner now proposed by the Secretary of State. 

I oppose the inclusion of sub-section (d) (i), (ii) and (iii) in the constitution. 
The intention of this proviso is to declare that certain laws shall not he 
deemed discriminatory by reason of safeguards 3 (i), (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

Under (d) (i). — No law will be deemed to be discriminatory on the ground 
only that “ it prohibits the mortgage or sale of agricultural land to a 
member of a non-agricultural class, that is, a class of persons 'engaged in or 
connected with agriculture in that area 

I agree fully with all Mr. Harper says on this subject and I would add 
the following additional considerations which make the inclusion of this 
proviso in the constitution inadvisable: — 

From the very inception when the Revenue Act came to be enforced 
so far back as 1876, the settled law of the country was, that any person 
who had been in possession of any cultivable land for 12 years con- 
tinuously and having for that period regularly paid the revenue thereon, 
or held the same under exemption from revenue, was deemed to have 
upon the expiration of that period to acquire the status of landholder 
in respect of such land, and possession under Section 3 meant not only 
the possession of servant or agent, but also mortgagee. 

By Section 8 of the Lower Burma Revenue Act the status of land- 
holder was defined. And that section enacted that landholder shall have 
permanent, heritable and transferable right of occupancy in the land 
subject only to the payment of Government revenues. It is thus clear 
that not only the policy of Government, hut the Statutory Law of the 
country, provided that anybody who was in possession for 12 years of an 
agricultural land, and paid the Government revenues thereon for that 
period, was entitled as a matter of right to transfer his land either by 
way of sale or mortgage and then vested rights have been created from 
the passing of the Act. 

The following is a definition given of cultivator in Rule 50 A 5 in the 
Rules of the Administration of Government Estate : — 

“ Cultivator ” means any person who by reason of earning his liveli- 
hood in whole or in part by personal labour in the cultivation of land 
is classified by the Manager as cultivator. 

The following is the definition given in the draft of the abortive Burma 
National Mortgage Bill, 1926: — 

“Agriculturist” means a person who: — 

“ (a) is engaged or has habitually been engaged in the cultivation 
of laud with his own hands as his principal means of subsistence; or 
“ {b) satisfies both the following conditions, viz. — 

“ (i) he superintends directly (i.e., not through an agent, 
tenant or employee) and from day to day continuously through- 
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out the working poribds of the year the actual cultivation of 
land and all the processes connected with and the treatment of 
the cattle and other equipment used therein ; and 
“ (ii) he derives the major part of his income either from 
such superintendence of the cultivation of land or from the 
actual cultivation of land or such superintendence and actual 
cultivation jointly; or 

“ (c) is included in any class of persons which may he declared 
by the rules to he included in the term * Agriculturist 

It is to be presumed that the terms bona fide cultivator ” is used in 
the Draft Oonstitution in the sense in which it is understood by Revenue 
Officers administering Revenue Law under the Land Revenue Act and the 
rules and directions thereunder. If so, the term excluded all landlords 
who rent out their lands to tenants and also others who employ agents or 
others to supervise the work of cultivation. 

It is clear from these definitions (which are likely to be followed) that 
the class of people who will be designated cultivators will be cultivating 
owners and tenants j for the most part, a moneyless class of people who 
cannot buy land. It follows from this that land will not be saleable. 
Chettyars and bankers who have strained their resources to finance agri- 
culturists so as to keep them on the land and .who might have taken over the 
lands for debt, but have not, will be penalised for their laudable efforts by 
not being able to realise the lands — if their efforts turn out to he unsuccess- 
ful and loans are unpaid; and those who have already taken over lands for 
debt will have the strongest possible reasons for retaining them. 

But the effect on the agricultural industry will be disastrous. It will kill 
agricultural credit altogether, and as agriculture in Burma is industrialised 
and must live on credit, this industry will gradually decline and die out. 
The export trade wull be the first to go as without such credit as is supplied 
by capitalists, crops will be grown for subsistence only and not for export. 
The exportable surplus is 3^ million tons, but as sources of credit become 
exhausted this surplus wdll gradually dwindle until it ceases to exist. 

Crop loans would not be advanced if lands are not a mai'ketablG security 
as all lenders of crop-loans look to the land as their ultimate security for 
these advances in the event of default. 

Various commissions and committees have reported to Government that 
iwhat is needed is organised credit for agriculture. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee and 
Provincial Committees have all urged the extension and mobilisation of 
agricultural credit, but agricultural credit cannot be organised if it has as 
a basis assets which cannot be marketed. 

(d) (ii). — “ No law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose 
on the ground only that it recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some 
privilege, law or custom having the force of law.'^ 

This exception is too wide and its exact significance is not quite clear. 
To. my mind the inclusion of a provision like this will encourage riots and 
rebellions with the object of securing rights and privileges or imposing 
disabilities, I have in mind the riot of 1930 in the City of Rangoon when 
normal conditions were- returned only after Burmese labour obtained 50 per 
cent, quota of port labour. 
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At the moment of writing Burmese port labour in Rangoon; though 
admittedly inefficient and unsuited for the type of work, has put forward 
the demand that lOQ per cent, of the labour should he handed over to them 
instead of the 50 per cent, now given. This necessitated extensive pre- 
cautions by the police to prevent a disturbance of the peace. 

This is a dangerous precedent of any constitutional provision which gives 
recognition to rights and privileges, secured by riots or threats of riots and 
disorder, would act as a direct encouragement to disorders in future of 
greater or less intensity. Mr. Harper’s suggestion of the inclusion of the 
words “ at the date of separation ” after the word “ existence ” only 
mitigates my objection to the clause. 

(d) (Hi ). — It is declared by the Governor “ to be necessary in the interests 
of the peace and tranquility of Burma or any part thereof 

I agree with Mr. Harper that there is no need for this proviso in the 
Act. 

In conclusion I would add that, though some of my suggestions would have 
the effect of precluding the future Legislature of .Burma from undertaking 
legislation which the present Legislative Council is competent to pass. I 
would strongly urge that the new experiment of a separated Burma is 
fraught with so many dangers that all measures intended to protect the 
safety of the State and its economic well-being should be judged on their own 
merits. 

Moreover, it is well known that, under the safeguards which are being 
introduced in the new Indian Reforms, the future Indian Legislature will 
find various subjects now legitimately within its field becoming ultra vires its 
competence. 

It is therefore without the slightest hesitation that I suggest, for separated 
Burma the application of the conservative principles which seem to be the 
guiding policy of the British Government in connection with the future 
reforms in India. 


N. 'M. COWASJBE. 


Rangoon, 

5th March, 1934. 




RECORD B.3 {continued) 


V.— Memorandum by S. A. S. Tyabji 


The Memorandum on Trade Relations by Mr. K. B. Harper came to my 
hand on the 24th February, 1934, and on the same day I received a letter 
from the Reform Secretary stressing the need of early despatch of any views 
I desired to express on it. On the 27th (25tli and 26th being holidays) I 
addressed a letter to the Reforms Secretary asking him if I could place this 
Memorandum before the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Indian Association for eliciting their views, I was informed that the Memo- 
randum was confidential till it was published. 

I have, therefore, not been able to obtain the views of these two important 
bodies, and the views expressed herein are my own. 

Prior to any definite conclusions being arrived at, it will be advisable to 
give an opportunity for public discussion of this very important question, 
which may affect differently sections of the mercantile community. 

2. I generally agree with Para. I. Introduction. 

3. — (i) I generally agree with Para. II, sub-sections 1, 2, 3 and 5. 

(ii) Eeference Sul-Seciion 4 — para. 11. — (a) Since Mr. Harper’s Memo- 
randum was written, a central tax at Rs.2/4 per gross boxes has been im- 
posed. Therefore, there is now the provincial consumption duty of annas 
eleven per gross boxes, and the centrol excise tax of Rs,2/4 per gross boxes 
on matches to w'hich customs duty is not applicable. 

(iii) I would further add to the five fiscal conditions laid down by Mr. 
Harper — ^the 6th fiscal condition — ^though consequential, yet real : — that in- 
digenous products — agricultural or manufactured — exported from Burma or 
India to India or Burma enjoy a preference against products of a similar 
nature imported by either country from any other country. 

4. — (A) Beference Para, HI. — I am in general agreement with the re- 
marks made by Mr. Harper. 

(B) Eef. Suggested Formula. — Section I. — (i) 1 understand that the in- 
tention of the formula is to maintain free .trade (i.e., freedom from both 
import and export duties) between Burma and India in all indigenous 
articles and products. 

(ii) Secondly, to confirm to the “ existing relations ” with regard to 
Fiscal conditions; therefore, to provide: — 

(a) that after separation, the excise, consumption, or luxury duties on 
goods imported by one country from the other shall not be higher on 
imported products of the other country than on the indigenous products 
of the importing country. 

(b) that; the parity between excise, consumption, or luxury duties and 

customs duty on corresponding class of goods, shall be maintained in the 
future, i.e., in future the difference between excise duty and import 
25212 K I 
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duty on Kerosene Oil at lU pi«s, or 25 per cent, (whether 111 pies or 25 
per cent, must be definitely indicated) of the import duty, and on salt 
at 21 annas per niaund shall be maintained during the status quo period 
until the new Governments of India and Burma negotiate a Trad© 
Agreement. 

5. (i) J?ey. to Section 2 of suggested Formula,— This section states 

“ India and Burma shall each be free to alter its Tariffs in respect of its 
trad© with other countries.*’ 

(ii) The consequence of this proviso are clearly foreseen, viz. : “to allow 
for the possibility of outside tariffs by either country having the effect of 
adversely altering “ existing relations,^* (Vide Chapter IV — Clause C.) 

(iii) The effect of such a condition as would “ adversely alter the existing 
relations ” clearly cuts across the desire to maintain “ existing relations,” 
as also across the spirit of the Trade Convention. 

(iv) But ttie adverse effect of section 2 under discussion is somewhat re- 
duced by the proviso (b) to it, i.e., that lists shall be prepared by the 
Government of Burma, and that Government of India, of, I presume, articles 
imported into Burma or India by the other, on which import duty now 
exists, on foreign articles, but shall not be reduced, except by agreement 
between the two Governments from time to time. 

(v) Therefore, the vigorous effect of Section 2 under consideration would 
fall on those articles which are not so listed. 

(vi) Therefore it becomes at once necessary to examine whether the making 
of such lists by the two Governments would be possible, and if so, what would 
the lists be like, and what would the residue be like on which the effect of 
the section is to fall with full vigour; and whether the effect on the residue, 
if adverse, would be severe in the near future. 

(vii) For such a purpose a very complete classification of the Imports from 
India into Burma and the Exports from Burma into India and the cross trades 
with other countries for the year 1932-33 and previous years is required. 
For lack of time, this is not possible for me to do, but as a sample, I give 
figures for fche trades between India and Burma for the year 1929-30 and 
1932-33, which I hop© will be found fairly accurate. 

(viii) I have divided the imports from India, and the exports from Burma 
into India into the following classes : — 

<'a) Natural and Raw Products for internal consumption; 

(b) Natural and Raw Products not for internal consumption; 

(c) Manufactured articles, including articles for internal consumption. 

6. Pointing to tables A, B and O, attached as annexure I to this note, I 
wish to draw attention to the following clear facts : — 

(i) That under each of the three sections into which I have divided the 
Export Trade of Burma (columns 6 and 6), it will be found that one or two 
groups make up the largest portion of the Ti*ade of that section, whilst other 
groups under the same section show comparatively a small trade. 

For instance: (Figures are in Lacs). 

In Section A, the export of rice accounts for Rs. 1218,24 out of a total of 
Rs.1718.88 for 1929-30, and for Rs.739.40 out of Rs.969.15 for 1932-33, but 
the export of other articles which make up the balance, i.e., grain, pulse 
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and flour, excluding rice, spices, fruits and vegetables and fisli are of great 
importance. 

(ii) On the other hand if the import from India (columns 1 and 2) is re- 
ferred to, all the groups mentioned are important, though as compared to the 
value and volume of Export of paddy and rice from Burma to India, 
relatively they are small. 

(iii) In Section B, Export from Burma to India (columns 5 and 6), timber 
is the one group of real value, whilst from articles imported from India to 
Burma, coal and coke is most important. 

(iv) In the third, Section C, Mineral Oil and its products is the only im- 
portant Burma group (columns 5 and 6). In 1932-33 out of a total of 
Rs. 1544. 73 of this section the sum of Rs.1481.66 was accounted for hy this 
group. The only other articles of manufacture exported from Burma are 
matches and cigarettes, which seem to have the potentiality of development 
in the near future. 

(v) On the other hand, under Imports from India, Textiles, metal ware 
and allied articles, manufactured articles for internal consumption stand 
out as of [primary importance, whilst other groups as of secondary im- 
portance because of their present value and future potentiality. 

7. Hereto, I attach the lists of articles of primary and secondary im- 
portance to India and Burma, as Annexure II. 

8. Excise and Consumption and Luxury Duties as per suggested Formula. 
— If we now take the Burma List (annexure II), the justification for 
stabilising the existing relations ” as proposed in the proviso to the first 
part of the “ suggested formula ” is clear; and I agree .with the first part 
of the formula, which would stabilise part of the present position of the 
following or those which come under this head on the day preceding day 


of Separation: — 



1929-30. 

1932-33 

Petrol 



... 334*05 

541-10 

Kerosene 



... 524-42 

862*35 

Sugar 



3*31 

2-14 

Cigarettes 



8-00 

5*30 

Matches 



... 11*33 

19-39 

Silver (approx.) 



... 100*00 

100-00 


9. After removing from the Burma list (annexure II) those articles whose 
existing relations are established through the first proviso to part I of 
the suggested formula, as per preceding para, the articles which remain on 
the list must be considered as to which of them be listed to form schedule 
B (Burma) of the proviso B to part 2 of the formula. 

(i) Rice is the most important article of Burma’s trade; as pointed out 
in Mr, Harper’s Memorandum, and elsewhere, its position — as regards its 
export to India — is vulnerable. In the Legislative Council of Bengal and 
Madras questions have been raised of Burma rice depreciating the price of 
rice of those provinces. Large irrigation schemes in Sindh, the Punjab, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Mysore and in Hyderabad State will open out to 
rice cultivation extensive tracts of India; and may I repeat that the total 
export of rice from Burma forms but a minute proportion of the total rice 
production in India. Burma supplies rice to India, because of the present 
annual failure of crops in India. The position of Burma rice is insecure 
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also because of the competition of rice from Saigon in Indian ports; it 
is possible that Japan will become a regular exporter of her surplus rice 
production in the near future. Therefore I say that the position of Burma’s 
rice export to India is vulnerable, and ‘‘ existing relations ” must be 
established, if possible, with some further preference in its favour. 

(ii) <3 rain j Pulse and Flour . — Cultivation of grain and pulse has been 
rapidly increasing. It has already reached a level, where one may legiti- 
mately say, it is sufficient to meet the total provincial requirement of 
Burma. 1 may here make the fact clear that out of this export trade of 
Rs. 255*32 and Ks.109‘47 wheat flour accounted for only Rs.2‘14 and Rs.l*82 
in 1929-30 and 1932-33 respectively. The volume of export of grain and 
pulse (excluding rice) was 71,000 tons and 72,000 tons in the two respective 
years. 

Therefore, the balance of export trade in favour of Burma is large, and 
growing, and it will still expand provided “existing relations ” are 
maintained. 

It has to be noted that the Eastern Coast of India, particularly Karachi 
and Bombay are more and more supplied with grain and pulse from 
Mesopotamia, wdiilst the Western Coast is the natural market for Burma — 
provided existing relations are maintained; Starits and Saigon are her 
competitors, and if Burma has to compete on equal terms (because of re- 
duction of duty) with these countries one can not but help thinking that 
her export trade would lose considerable ground. Therefore, “ existing 
relations ” must be maintained. There is another vital reason why Burma 
grain and pulse must have an assured market in India. She is dependent 
beyond the line of safety on rice. If her dependence on rice is to be re- 
duced, increased cultivation of grain and pulse is one of the venue. Even 
if the existing relations ivith regard to rice are established, 1 submit it is a 
broken reed, and it is imperative to reduce Burma’s reliance on rice. 

(iii) Therefore I submit grain and pulse must make one of the items on 
the Burma schedule. 

Fruits and Tegetahles . — Comparatively it is a small item. Out of Ils.39*ll 
and Rs. 36*04, values of export of 1929-30 and 1932-33, vegetables accounted 
for Rs.36 04 and Rs.34*47 for the respective years. The largest part of this 
group comprises of potatoes, which are cultivated in the Shan States. 
In former years potato was an imported article from India, mostly from 
Calcutta; since in cultivation in recent years in the Shan States, it is 
largely exported to Calcutta, and forms now one of the important and 
potential agricultural products of the Shan States. It has become an 
economic factor in the Shan States, and if, perchance, “existing relations ” 
cannot be stabilised, the Shan States will receive a very severe shock in its 
present economic structure. Moreover, the increased cultivation of Fruits 
and vegetables is another venue, whereby Burma’s dependence on rice may 
be reduced. In my opinion, therefore, this should make one of the items 
in Burma’s .schedule. 


(iv) Wood and Timber . — India is the largest purchaser of Burma’s wood 
and timbei'. The exports to India and other countries were as under: — 
Exports. 1929-30. 1932-33 

India 324*87 179-85 

Foreign 147*83 43-37 


It is necessary that this product of Burma should obtain a safe 
market in India, which has been her largest market for many years past. 
Even at present, though there is an import duty on foreign wood and 
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timber, Teak from Siam is making headway in the Bombay and Madras 
Markets ^ if, on separation, the duty on teak is reduced on Burma teak and 
other timber have to compete on more equal footing with Siamese, Burma 
teak will find it difiicult to compete. 

Burma has sunk crores of rupees in the making of teak plantations; if 
she loses the market of India, the crores of rupees sunk in those forest 
plantations, can never be recovered. 

(v) Therefore, I submit .wood and timber must form one of the items on 
the Burma schedule. 

Dyeing and Tanning materials, and Lac. — There are other forest produces, 
which largely come from the Shan States. On most of these items there is 
a 25 per cent, ad valorem duty on foreign products. Starits has been 
largely coniipeting, even with 25 per cent, duty against her products. In 
Burma itself there is a small market for these products, and if the trade 
is ultimately lost, the economic effect on the people of the Backward Tract 
and Shan States would be considerable. It is true the trade in Lac has 
decreased to but one lac of rupees per annum, but I anticipate an im- 
provement in its trade, provided that its present position is maintained. I 
am therefoie strongly in favour of putting these on the list. 

Note. — Since writing these a very brisk demand for Lac has sprung up 
in Bengal. 

(vi) Bides and Skins. — This is a group .which in former years was of 
considerable importance. In the year 1926-27 the shipments to India con- 
sisted of 1,591 tons to the value of Rs. 10.98, but the trade has dwindled 
down to the x)resent value of Rs. 3.93. There is a small demand for its 
use in Burma itself, and I suggest that when an agreement is negotiated, 
India be induced to give Burma an opportunity of an export trade to India 
in it. I therefore suggest putting this on the list. 

(vii) Minerals and Ores. — This is an important trade. The greater portion 
of its consists in exports of refined tin to India. If the duty on it is 
reduced, Penang and Singapore would probably take away the whole trade, 
as even at present their trade with India in tin block is large. There- 
fore I propose to place this, on the list 

(viii) Candles, Paraffin, Lubricants, Oils and Other Mineral Oil. — These 
are free of excise at present, and I propose their present position be 
stabilised. 

(ix) Vegetable Oil, Seeds non-essential and Spices. — I propose to place 
these on the Burma List. Demand for these is considerable in Burma, as 
the imports from India prove. If the duty on these is reduced, the price of 
these commodities would be reduced, thereby a price war would follow 
between Indian and Straits import which would affect the agriculture of 
these products in Burma adversely. At present the cultivation of seeds and 
spices is increasing and the production of vegetable oil is also on the 
increase . Cultivation of seeds and spices must be increased in Burma to 
reduce its reliance on rice. 

Para. 12. — I now propose to consider the question from the point of 
view of India, because it is necessary to realise that, and to make proposals 
in respect of Trade Convention which should be fair to India and Burma, 
for I can only visualise a Trade Convention between the two parties which 
is based upon the immediate requirements of trade of both, giving full 
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consideration to their future requirements, and maintaining their self- 
respect, and fiscal powers obtained by each intact. Any Trade Convention 
piopos^ to India, which does not take into account her requirements of 
markets for her industrial products, would, if I know anything of India, 
he strenuously opposed. Any suggestion of superimposition of another will, 
even of Parliament, in fiscal matters, will raise a storm of resentment. 
Even if a Trade Convention is forced upon India by Parliament that Trade 
Convention, will, not only not achieve its objects, but may set up a reaction, 
and may mean a direct or indirect fiscal war between the two countries, 
and a continuous effort to get behind the letter and spirit of a Trade Con- 
vention by all means; and I cannot conceive of a Trade Convention which 
can stand such a strain. If under any forced agreement Burma rice is 
to be protected in India as against rice of other countries other than Burma, 
cultivation of rice in India can be urged which might inflict a lasting injury 
to Burma; production of other articles of very large importance to Burma, 
may he forced to expand in India. No one can legally object to such 
expansion of internal agriculture or industry, though the objective may 
lie clearly; in nullifying the Convention. Such actions will have lasting 
effect. 

If a Trade Convention is desired, then the basis of the Convention must 
be fair dealing between the two countries, so that, when it is proposed 
to India, she may at least feel that it is a straight deal. I would reduce 
bargaining to the minimum. Burma will come out worse in it. I propose 
to deal with the question on this basis. 

13. — (i) I may at once make one point clear. The first part of the 
suggested formula deals with excise, consumption and luxury duties. So 
far as Indian articles imported into Burma are concerned, it affects only 
the importation of cigarettes and sugar. In terms of trade value, articles 
of each country imported by the other, conditions of which are stabilised 
are as under : — 


— 

Burma. 

India. 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 

Salt 

nil 

nil 

2-45 

4*08 

Petrol 

334*05 

531*10 





Kerosene ... 

524*42 

862*35 





Matches 

11*33 

19*39 





Cigarettes 

8*00 

5*30 

101*07 

59*12 

Sugar 

3*31 

2*14 

5*42 

4*05 

Total ... 

881-11 

1,420*28 

108*94 

67*25 

Silver (approx.) 

100-00 

100*00 

— 


Total 

981*11 

1,520*28 

108*94 

67*25 


(ii) In other words, India consents to stabilise condition of Burma imports, 
as to excise, consumption .and luxury duties, to the tune of Rs. 981.11 and 
lU. 1520.28 whilst Burma agrees to stabilise condition of Indian imports 
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to the extent of Bs. 108.94 and 67.:25 as per values of trade of 1929-30 and 
1932-33 respectively. This result of the first portion of the formula must 
be clearly kept in mind. 


14. I suggest a list of Indian articles of primary and secondary importance, 
which are exported to Burma as per Annexure II. The total comes to 
Rs. 1034.80 and Rs. 737.98; out of these must he deducted the articles which 
are stabilised by Part I of the formula (as per para. 13 (i) ). This leaves 
Rs. 925.86 and Rs. 670.73 for the years 1929-30 and 1932-33 respectively. I 
suggest all the articles mentioned in the list as per annexure II therein 
except salt and cigarettes and sugar be put on schedule (India) as con- 
templated in proviso B to part 2 of Mr. Harper’s formula. 


15. I have selected these articles after a careful study of direct cross trades 
affecting each article, as between Burma and India, and Burma and foreign 
countries. I have, unfortunately, not the time at my disposal to go into 
the details of each article proposed to be put o^n schedule, but I think the 
list would fairly represent India’s view point which I am considering. I 
have omitted coal and jute from the list, because these do not require 
protection. 

Broadly speaking, however, the demand in Burma of India’s agricultural 
products as shown by trade returns and in India for agricultural products 
of Burma is the general reason, apart from considerations of trade condi- 
tions, which have made me place the India’s agricultural products on the 
list. As to manufactured goods, India’s cotton textile industry and other 
industries are making a rapid headway. Just as India is the natural 
market for Burma’s products, so is Burma the natural market for India’s 
products. 

A study of the trade has shown me that just as Burma’s goods need pro- 
tection from goods of other countries, and that if her goods had to compete 
on equal terms with those of other countries than India, Burma’s goods may 
not be able to hold the market; so India’s goods need protection from goods 
of other countries; in passing it may be mentioned that Burma’s manufac- 
tured articles — ^kerosene — though well established still requires a favourable 
treatment from India. If detailed consideration of trade is desired, I am 
prepared to supply a note on each article. 


16. — (i) I now compare the effect on the process of maintaining “ existing 
relations ” with regard to the trade of India and Burma. 

(ii) For the sake of clarity, I divide the Trade of Burma and India into 
three parts : — 

(a) Goods of either country, whose existing relations ” are stabilised 
by the first part of Mr, Harper’s suggested formula. 

(h) Articles listed in Schedule A (Indian) and Schedule B (Burma) 
which shall not be subject to any reduction of import duty except by 
agreement between India and Burma. 

(c) Articles which do not come under the categoi’y A or B above, and 
would be open to the rigours of reduction of duty in respect of trade 
with other countries. 
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(iii) The following figures show the comparative values of goods stabilised 


as under 16 (ii) A — above : — 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 

India 

IOS‘94 

67*25 

Burma 

981*11 

1520-28 


(iv) The following figures show the comparative value of goods which I 
suggest to place on Schedule A (India) and Soliedulo B (Burma) as per 
16 (ii) B — above: — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

India 926'86 '370*73 Schedule A. 

Burma 2059*34 1244*52 Schedule B. 


(v) Articles which do not come under the category of A or B of 16 (ii) 
above and would be open to rigours of alterations of duty, having the effect 
of altering ‘‘existing relations” amount as under: — 


India as per 16 (ii) (a) 

India as per 16 (ii) (b) 

1929-30. 

... 103*94 

... 92o-86 

1932-33. 

67*25 

670*73 

Total of (a) and (b) 

... 1034*80 

737*98 

India: total imports from 

India as per 16 (ii) (a) and (b) 

... 1531*30 

... 1034*80 

999*52 

737*98 

Unstabilised residue affected by part 
of proposed formula 

2 

... 496*50 

261*54 

Burma as per 16 (ii) (a) 

Burma as per 16 (ii) (b) 

... 981-11 

... 20S9-3-1 

1520*28 

1244*52 


3040*45 

2764-80 

Total export to India, including silver 
Burma total of 16 (ii) (a) and (b) ... 

... 3118-4.5 
... 3040-45 

2823*35 

2764*80 

Unstabilieed residue 

7S-00 

68*55 

(vi) The percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (a) to the 

J in the case of : — 

total trade would 


1929-30. 1932-33. 

Per cent. Per cent. 


29 51 

7 7 


Burma 

India 
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(vii) The approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (b) to the total 
trade, i.e., Indian Export and Import Trade, would be in the case of: — 



1929-30. 

1932-33. 

Burma 

Per cent. 
64 

Per cent- 
44 

India 

60 

66 

(viii) The approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (a) and (b) to 
the total import from India to Burma and export from Burma to India 
would be in the case of : — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

Burma 

Per cent. 
93 

Per cent. 
95 

India 

67 

73 


(ix) With regard to India the yalue of goods as per 16 (ii) (b) does not 
include the value of coal and coke and jute textiles, because, as stated above, 
these require no protection. But Burma would be justified in her statement 
that she is willing to place these on Schedule A (India). This would add to 


the value: — 

1929-30. 1932-33. 

Coal Coke 117*09 54*97 

Jute Textile 258*30 123*76 


376*39 178-73 

16 (ii) (b) India 925*8'3 670*73 


16 (ii) (b) India, inclusive of coal and jute 1302-25 849-46 


(x) In this case the approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (b) — 
the total import from India to Burma, and export from Burma to India 
would be in the case of: — 



1929-30. 

1932-33. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Burma 

64 

44 

India 

85 

85 

(xi) The approximate percentage of articles as per 16 (ii) (a) and (b) to 
the total import from India to Burma and export from Burma to India 
would be in the case of: — 


1929-30. 

1932-33. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Burma 

93 

95 

India 

92 

92 
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17. — (i) I arrive at the conclusion that the Schedule A (India) and 
Schedule B (Burma) must be on similar lines to the schednlee I have made, 
as to group of items and their value, to serve the purpose of keeping as 
close as possible to free trade ’’ in letter and in spirit between India 
and Burma, or that they will utterly fail in their purpose of anything near 
free trade and of maintaining ‘‘existing relations.” 

(ii) If only a few articles of large importance are to be placed on the 
Schedule B (Bu.rma), I am convinced from a close study of cross trades 
that other exports would decrease very considerably and immediately, if the 
duties on foreign imports were reduced. As they consist mostly of 
agricultural or forest produce the effect would be disastrous on the agri- 
culture of the Province, and on the economic condition of the people 
engaged in the collection of forest produces. 

(iii) With regard to those articles which are not placed on Schedules A 
and B, great uncertainty would be created, with a bad psychological effect 
on the minds of traders, which will be disastrous to trade. Therefore, I 
submit that the schedules should be either large or not at all. 

(iv) It would seem that it would he better to bring the whole trade 
under one condition, i.e. that if either party desired to reduce the import 
duty on corresponding articles imported from foreign countries that such 
reduction shall be agreed to by both parties. 

(v) But what are the chances of such reduction of duties either by Burma 
or Burma? India’s fiscal policy at present is rather to increase the customs 
duties either for reasons of finance or for protection of her indusla’ies 
and it seems likely that this position will remain for the next ten years 
at least. On the other hand Burma’s financial conditions preclude any 
considerable reduction of duties for financial reason; it is not likely that 
Burma’s financial condition would so change as to enable her to reduce 
the duties to any extent. If such be facts, why give such undue importance 
to the reduction of duties. 

(vi) If any question of reducing duties has been mooted in Burma it has 
been with regard to Iron and steel machinery. If this question is to be 
raised — there are two sides to the question — ^from the point of view of Burma 
and India — I submit it should be raised as a distinct individual matter 
with India, rather than make of it a general question, and insert a general 
proviso in the formula. 

(vii) There has been no question raised in Burma with regard to import 
duties on cotton textiles, as everyone realises that such a step would mean 
flooding of Japanese cotton textiles, neither in the interest of India or of 
the United Kingdom, which countries are large purchasers of Burma’s 
goods. 

(viii) Neither has there been any suggestion reducing duties on any other 
goods except iron and steel machinery. 

(ix) Therefore, I suggest to isolate the question of reduction of duty on 
iron, steel and machinery, particularly the latter; if Burma decides that 
it desires to do so, then this should be one of the questions to be settled 
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as between India and Burma when the Trade Convention is being arranged 
between the two countries. If properly put to Her, India will listen lo 
reason. 

18. — (i) Because of the complexity of tbe question which the previous 
paragraphs prove j I am in favour of the first suggestion of Mr, Harper, 
i.e., “ to enact that in spite of political separation the ‘ existing fiscal 
relationship * between India and Burma shall he maintained during Hie 
status quo period, i.e., till both the parties enter into Trade Convention 
This is my first choice. 

(ii) By the above, I mean, that till the Trade Convention is entered into, 
the customs duties, excise duties, provincial consumption duty, luxury duty, 
and all other duties shall apply to Burma in the same manner, as if, for 
that purpose Burma were to he a province of India. 

(iii) (a) Provided proceeds of Export and Import Customs duties mIuiII 
be credited to Burma. 

(6) Provided proceeds of Central excises collected in Burma shall ho 
credited to Burma, except central excises on Rerosine and Silver, shipped to 
India, which shall be paid to India. 

(c) Provided Provincial Excises collected in Burma shall be credited to 
Burma. 

^ 19. — (i) But, if it is not possible to enact that in spite of political sei>ara- 
tion of Burma the existing fiscal relationship between India and Bunria 
shaU be maintained during the status quo period as suggested in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, I suggest that the next best course would be to accept the 
first paragraph of the formula suggested by Mr. Harper. 

(ii) As to the second part, i.e., ‘‘ India and Burma shall each be free to 
alter its tariffs in respect of its trade with other countries,” I do not 
agree. 

(iii) Increase of tariffs by Burma or India on trade with other countries 
would raise no complex question, 

(iv) If either Burma or India increases the tariffs on goods imported 
from other countries, the counti^ so raising the tariff shall have the right 
to impose a duty on corresponding goods of the country, India o,r Burma 
from whence corresponding goods may be imported, tbe duty being equiva- 
lent to the percentage increase in duty, prevailing on the date of fift-rin Ai+inn 
of Burma from India. 

20— (i) Decrease of tariffs by Burma or India on trade with other 
countries, having the effect of adversely alterating ‘ existing relations ’ ” 
raises questions of great complexity as previous paragraphs dealiufy with 
this aspect have shown. 

(ii) Safeguard provided in Mr. Harper’s formula proviso B to narh 9 of It 

is in itself full of complexities. ^ 

(iii) The possibility of reduction in tariffs by eitlier country are remote 
except in case of Burma on Iron or Steel or Machinery. 

(iv) Therefore, I submit there shall be no inclusion of a general nower to 

reduce tariffs. ^ 

(v) The question whether duties on iron or steel or machinery be reduced or 
has not been passed by the Burma Council. But if ib iwero so decided 
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the matter should be taken up with the Government of India as an individual 
case. 

(vi) Therefore, I suggest that in the second part of the formula, the word 
alter ” be deleted, and in its place the word “ increase ” be inserted. 

(vii) Proviso B ” be deleted, and in place of proviso B ’’ the follow- 
ing proviso be inserted: — 
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consumption duty or luxury duty, or any other similar new duty. I am of 
opinion that new Excise or similar duties may be imposed by Burma or 
India or a Proyince of India, provided that existing relations ” are 
maintained, that is, that the parity which prevailed the day previous to 
Separation between the articles from India or Burma imported by one 
or the other and corresponding foreign articles and indigenous articles 
shall be maintained. 

23. — (ii) Beference Certificate of Origin — Chapter VI. — It is a detail which 
can be considered later. I have not been able to- make myself sufficiently 
acquainted with details of the matter, and therefore express no opinion at 
present. 

24. Comparative Bargaining Power of the two countries— Chapter VII . — 
I generally agree with Mr. Harper’s remarks. In respect of remarks by 
Mr. Harper with regard to Indian Labour, I desire to point out one fact. 
The provinces from where “ coolies come are the best customers of Burma 
as the following figures prove; — 




1929-30. 

1932-33. 

Bengal 

.... 

1019-48 

689-89 

Madras 


930-3^5 

824-73 

United Kingdom 


586-96 

368-26 

Ceylon 


507-89 

244-98 

Germany 


442-68 

219*35 

Japan 


104-41 

149-97 
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SuaisiARY oi? Import ard Export Trade between Burma and India. 
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List of Primary and Secondary Articles of Importance 


India. 

Articles, 

Burma. 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 

1929-30. 

1932-33. 



Petrol... 

334-05 

541*10 





Kerosene 

524-42 

852*35 





Matches 

11-33 

19*39 

101-07 

59*12 

Cigarettes 

8-00 

6*30 

5*42 

4-05 

Sugar 

3-31 

2*14 

— 

— 

Silver (approximate) 

100-00 

100*00 

2-45 

4*08 

Salt 

— 

— 

64-88 

42-59 

Fish, dry, salted and unsalted 

16-67 

9-17 

65*87 

40-07 

Fruits and vegetables (fresh 

39-11 

36*04 

100-33 

65-04 

and dried). 

Grains, pulse and flour (ex- 

256-23 

109-47 

21-42 

13-49 

cept rice). 

Rice and paddy 

1,218*24 

739-40 

2-27 

2-23 

Dyeing and tanning 

12-61 

6-80 

97-80 

49-80 

Spices 

8-36 

8-76 

67-04 

42-17 

Vegetable oils 

13-00 

7-50 

44*96 

27-56 

Seeds, non-essential 

4-08 

2-58 

— 

— 

Lae 

37-35 

1-86 

— . 

— 

Hides and skins 

15*08 

3-93 

53-12 

39-53 

Metals and ores 

35*10 

33*20 

9-87 

4-87 

Leather 





61-67 

33-37 

Tobacco — ^unmanufactured . . . 

14*88 

8-68 

106*28 

62-89 

Tobacco — manufactured 

8*32 

8-93 

— 

— 

Wood and timber 

324*87 

179-85 

— 

— 

Cotton — raw... 

3*44 

*14 

— 

— 

Haberdashery 

— 

— 

29-97 

29-95 

Metalware, including build- 

— 

— 

202-29 

199-32 

i n g and engineering 
material, hardware and 
cutlery, utensils, appara- 
tus, machinery and mill- 
work, mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles. 

Cotton textile 



66-53 

39-87 

Provisions 





4-06 

4-00 

Drugs and Medicines 





3-06 

1-47 

Chemicals 

— 



1-45 

— 

Stationery 

— 



1-57 

— 

Soap ... 

— 

— 

1-49 

1-29 

Candles 

9*74 

8-83 

— 

— 

Paraffin wax... 

3*83 

3*47 

— 

— 

Lubricating oils 

35*58 

70*60 

26*21 

20-20 

Other mineral oils ... 

2*85 

5*31 

— 

— 

Earthenware 





— 

— 

Glassware 

— 

— 

1,034*80 

108-94 

737-98 

67-25 

Deduct — ^stabilised (Excise).., 

3,040-45 

981-11 

2,764*80 

1,520-28 

925*86 

670-73 

Schedule A — Schedule B — 

2,059*34 

1,244-52 



India. Burma. 




RECORD Cl 


Papers laid before the Committee by the Secretary of 
State for India 


I. — Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
[25th July, 1934] on the Action contemplated in 
relation to Family Pension Funds 

[This menioraudum incorporates and brings up tO' date the memorandum 
previously published as Record VII (Session 1932-33).] 

1. In paragraph 73 of the introduction to the White Paper it was stated 
that His Majesty’s Grovernment considered that the balances of the Family 
Pension Funds must be recognised as a definite debt liability of the 
Government of India and as the property of subscribers; and that they 
were examining a proposal for the gradual conversion of these assets into 
separate sterling funds. 

2. The Funds referred to do not include various funds, civil and military, 
which were established in the time of the East India Company under 
private management. The assets of these Funds were taken over by Govern- 
ment, under powers conveyed by Acts of Parliament, and the pensions at 
fixed rates guaranteed as charges on the revenues of India. The capital 
of these Funds therefore no longer exists and the position of persons 
drawing pension under their rules differs in no way from that of officers 
in receipt of ordinary retiring pensions. 

3. Tlie Funds now under consideration are four in number ; — 

(J) The Indian Military Serviice Family Pension Scheme. 

(2) The Indian Military Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 

(3) The Indian Civil Service Family Pension Scheme. 

(4) The Superior Services (India) Family Pension Fund. 

The first two are maintained by officers of the Indian Army. Sub- 
scription to the first is compulsory on all officers commissioned between 
1873 and 1915, and to the second on all offi*cers commissioned since that 
date. The third Fund, as its name implies, is maintained, by the Indian 
Civil Service, subscription being compulsory on all officers entering since 
1881, The fourth was established in 1928 for officers of services, other than 
the Indian Civil Service, recruited by the Secretary of State in Council, 
and membership is compulsory on all such officers now entering the 
services; there is, in addition, a large voluntary membership of officers of 
similar type who were appointed before the institution of the Fund. 

4. The Funds are in all cases self-supporting. Subscriptions are paid 
into the general balances of the Government of India, and pensions are 
met from those balances. An account is kept of receipts and payments, 
and interest is added to the balances at rates determined from time to 
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time by the Secretary of State in Council. The liabilities and assets are 
subjected every five years to actuarial examination, and any necessary 
alterations in the rates of subscription and benefits are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, after consideration of the Actuary’s reports. 

5. On the basis of the latest available information the receipts and pay- 
ments during the financial year 1934-35, together with the o]jening and 
closing balances at the credit of the several Funds, are estimated as 
follows : — 


— 

I.M.S.F.P. 

I.M.W.O.F. 

j 

I.C.S.F.P. 1 

S.S.(I)F.P.F. 

Total. 

Balance, 1st 

April, 1934 
Interest 
Contributions... 

£ 

6,686,000 

297,000 

73,000 

£ 

527,000 

25.000 

51.000 

£ 

4,202,000 

191,000 

44,000 

£ 

503,000 

23.000 

38.000 

£ 

11,818,000 

536.000 

206.000 

Payments 

6,956,000 

317,000 

603,000 

7,000 

4,437,000 

121,000 

564,000 

12,000 

12,560,000 

457,000 


6,639,000 

696,000 

4,316,000 

552,000 

12,103,000 


0. In May T933 circulars were issued to subscribers of all four funds 
inviting their views on the following suggestions : — 

That Commissioners or Trustees should be appointed for the purpose of 
holding and investing on behalf of subscribers in approved securities, which 
would presumably be confined to those authorised by the Trustee Act^ sums 
handed over to them; that these Commissioners should be paid annually 
for this purpose the contributions received during the year and the interest 
allowed by the Government of India on the balances remaining in its 
hands, and that money for the payment of pensions as they fall due should 
be provided by tlie Government of India out of the balances in its hands, 
.which w'ould thus be gradually reduced. 

It .was pointed out to the subscribers that by investment in Trustee 
Stocks it was improbable that the Commissioners would be able to' secure 
a yield equal to the rate of interest allowed on the balances under the 
existing arrangements, wdiicli is based on the current yield of India long- 
dated sterling securities ; that allowance might have to be made, particularly 
in the present conditions, for capital dej)reciation of investments, a risk 
from which the Funds are now exempt; and that as a result it was probable 
that the proposals would involve some reduction In the rates of pension 
now payable. 

7. The effect of the above proposals would clearly be that the balance 
in the hands of the Government of India would gradually disappear as it 
was drawn upon to meet the demands of a growing pension list; while 
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a ne,w fund would gradually be built up from the investments made by 
the Commissioners. The period which would elapse before the transfer 
was /Complete, that is to say before the entire balances in the hands of 
Government had been paid out, would vary with the different Funds. It 
has been estimated at from 15 to 20 years in the case of the Indian 
Military Service Family Pension Scheme, and at as much as 40' years 
in the case of the Indian Military Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, with 
intermediate periods in the other cases. 

8. A large majority of the replies received from subscribers indicated 
a desire for the investment of the halanices in sterling securities, but the 
scheme outlined in the circulars was criticised on the ground that the 
period elapsing before transfer would be complete was too long. In order 
to meet this criticism, it is proposed to abandon the scheme whereby the rate 
of transfer would be regulated automatically by the amount of the annual 
payments of pension : and to substitute a scheme whereby transfer could be 
made at any rate allowed by the financial conditions of the time, but subject 
in any case to the comijDletion of the transfer by a fixed maximum period. 
It is hoped that, in practice, any maximum period will be inoperative. 
Should existing financial conditions continue without serious deterioration, it 
should he possible to complete the transfer within quite a short period after 
the Constitution Act has been passed and the subscribers and pensioners have 
expressed their final assent. It will, however, probably he desired that a 
limit shall be set by statute to the period of transfer; and in fixing this limit 
it is necessary to consider the possible effects on the exchange position of the 
Government of India. A scheme of this nature imposes no ultimate charge 
on Indian Revenues, which are in any case liable to pay the entire balances 
sooner or later in the form of pensions. It involves, however, the disburse- 
ment in sterling within the limits fixed of sums which would otherwise remain 
a liability to be met at a later date; and such an addition to the sterling 
requirements, if sufficiently large, might in certain circumstances become 
embarrassing. It would be imprudent to impose on the finances of the 
Federation what might prove to be an intolerable burden ; and it is thought, 
therefore, that the statutory maximum period should not be shorter than 
12 years. This period is intended only as a limit by which the Government 
would be bound. As just indicated, it is expected that it will actually prove 
possible to complete the transfer within quite a short time. 

9. It is not contemplated that the Commissioners should have any reapoii- 
sihility for the administration of the pension schemes, or for the collection of 
subscriptions and disbursement of pensions. The administration would 
remain in the hands of the Secretary of State, who would decide,^ after 
consultation with subscribers, all such matters as rates of contribution or 
pension, changes in the regulations, &e. The disbursement of pensions and 
collection of subscriptions would continue to be carried out through the 
ordinary paying agencies of the Government of India. The function of 
the Commissioners, therefore, would be solely that of holding and investing 
money handed over to them, and of supplying from the funds in their 
hands, when required, money for the payment of pensions. 

10. Inasmuch as the proposals, if accepted, would involve a change in the 
conditions under which members of the Funds have hitherto subscribed, and 
moreover a change which, in some respects, for instance, in regard to the 
rate of interest realised, would he to their disadvantage, it is held that 
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even though a large majority may desire the change it would he inequitable 
to impose on a minority who are content, as at present, to rely on the credit 
of the Grovernment of India, the consequences of transfer. It is con- 
templated, therefore, that before any action is taken on the lines indicated 
above, circulars should he issued to all subscribers and pensioners setting 
out, as fully as possible, in the light of actuarial investigations now in 
progress, the prospects under the present ‘conditions and those, necessarily 
less favourable, which may be expected if the funds are invested in sterling; 
and that each subscriber and pensioner should be asked to elect one or 
other of the two alternatives. 


11. It should perhaps he mentioned that it will not be possible to put 
before the subscribers the precise effects of the election they will be called 
upon to make. The actuarial reports will show the results on the two 
suppositions that on the one hand the present arrangements are maintained 
i ‘11 to to and on the other that the entire funds are invested in sterling. 
The effect of a reduction in the rate of interest is not, however, the same 
on all types of policy. It clearly varies with the probable duration of the 
liability, and must be greater in the case of a young subscriber, in respect 
of whom it is necessary to take account of possible pensions payable 70 years 
hence or even later, than in the case of an elderly subscriber or beneficiary. 
The results, obtained for the whole of the funds will therefore only he true 
of portions of those funds if the portions are true samples of the whole, 
containing the proper proportion of each class, old and young, subscribers 
and beneficiaries. If, on the other hand, the result of the elections is to 
split the funds to a great extent by classes; if, for instance the majority 
of older subscribers and beneficiaries elect to remain under the existing 
conditions while the younger choose transfer to sterling investments; then 
the effects on the two portions of any fund would differ both inter $e and 
from the effects ascertained for the fund as a whole. While, therefore, 
every effort will be made to arrange the material in such a manner as to 
give the fullest information, it will be necessary to state that the figures 
must be regarded as to some extent provisional, and that the final effects 
can only be known after the election is actually made. 

12. The division of the various funds each into two portions, which, apart 
from the highly improbable contingency of a unanimous vote, must be the 
effect of the election, may produce certain undesirable results. The financial 
stability of any pension scheme depends on the realisation of the estimates 
made of the prospects of death,_ marriage, fertility, &c. ; and the smaller 
the membership the greater is the .probability of casual variations from 
these estimates. There is therefore a danger that, if one or the other 
portion of any divided fund were a small proportion of the whole, it might 
produce irregular results, and be found, at a later date, either to he 
unreasonably large in comparison with its liabilities or, more regrettably, 
to be inadequate to discharge them. In the case of those who elect for 
transfer to invested funds no special steps in relation to this possible danger 
seem necessary; firstly because it is improbable, in view of the opinions 
already elicited from subscribers as recorded above, that the funds con- 
stituted by these subscribers will be unduly small, and secondly because, as 
the position will have arisen by their own action and largely on their own 
initiative, it is reasonable that they should bear the consequences. In the 
case, however, of those who elect to abide by the present conditions it is 
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felt that they should be protected from any ill-effects consequent on the 
withdrawal of the majority. It is contemplated, therefore, that if the 
numbers remaining ape in any case too small to offer a reasonable prospect 
of stability, the fund should he taken over by the Government of India 
on lines similar to those followed in the case of the Presidency Funds in 
the last century; that is to say, that the Government of India should 
assume full possession of the balance on deposit in its hands and should 
receive, as sums due to Indian revenues and not as deposits, all future 
contributions; and should guarantee the payment from the revenues of 
India of pensions at such rate as might be showiij by actuarial valuations 
specially made for the purpose at the date of taking over, to be justified. 

13. The above iiroiposal would involve the possible extinction, in the case 
of the subscribers or pensioners electing to remain dependent on the 
Government of India, of their existing right to benefit derived from their 
accumulated funds, and the substitution of a different right, namely, to 
fixed benefits payable from the revenues of India. In the case also of those 
subscribers who elect to rely for their dependants’ pensions on funds invested 
in sterling securities there would be, as has been said above, a material 
change in the conditions under which they have hitherto subscribed; and 
though in this case the change will have received the assent of all the 
individuals concerned, it is desirable, if not essential, that any doubts as 
to the legitimacy of the action should be set at rest by legal sanction 
covering both cases. 

14. Inasmuch as it is desirable that the measures taken in the case of 
each fund should accord as closely as possible with the views expressed by 
subscribers, which may not in all cases be identical, it seems inadvisable 
to include in the Constitution Act itself definite and final provisions. A 
form of permissive enactment would appear to be preferable, and it is 
therefore proposed ; — 

That His Majesty should be empowered by the Constitution Act to 
direct by Order in Council the appointment of Commissioners for the 
purpose of receiving moneys accruing to or belonging to all or any of 
the Family Pension Funds, and of holding or investing the same for 
the purposes of the Funds; and to make regulations for the transfer 
to the Commissioners', in such manner and within such a period as may 
be prescribed, of the moneys accruing to the Funds and the balances 
in the hands of the Government of India: provided that the period 
prescribed shall not exceed 12 years from the 31st March following the 
passing into law of the Constitution Act : and provided further that 
the regulations shall not require the transfer to the Commissioners of 
moneys or balances relating to liabilities in respect of subscribers or 
pensioners who have signified their objection thereto: 

That the interest and dividends received by the Commissioners so 
appointed on sums invested in their hands shall be declared exempt 
from Income Tax : 

That the Order in Council may prescribe au authority to determine 
the rate of interest to be added on the balances remaining in the hands 
of the Government of India : 

That the Order in Council may further provide that, in the case of 
any subscribers and beneficiaries who shall have signified their objections 
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to the transfer to the Commissioners of the moneys or balances relating 
to their liabilities, it shall be open to the Secretary of State to grant 
to the said beneficiaries, or to the dependants of the said subscribers 
a right to benefits payable from the revenues of India at fixed rates 
to be determined by him, and that the moneys and balances aforesaid 
shall in consideration of such grant lapse to the revenues of India and 
the Grovernment of India shall be discharged of all liability in respect 
thereof. 


[11th October, 1934 .] 



RECORD Cl (continued) 

II. — Government of India, Horae Department, 
Resolution, dated 4th July, 1934 

Section I. — General. 

In accordance with undertakings given in the Legislative Assembly the 
Government of India have carefully i‘eviewed the results of the policy 
followed since 1925 of reserving a certain percentage of direct appointments 
to Government service for the redress of communal inequalities. It has been 
represented that though this policy was adopted mainly with the object of 
securing increased representation for Muslims in the public services, it has 
failed to secure for them their due share of appointments, and it has been 
contended that this position cannot be remedied unless a fixed percentage 
of vacancies is reserved for Muslims. In particular, attention has been 
drawn to the small number of Muslims in the Railway service, even on those 
railways which run through areas in which Muslims form a high percentage 
of the total population. 

The review of the position has shown that these complaints are justified, 
and the Government of India are satisfied by the enquiries they have made 
that the instructions regarding recruitment must be revised with a view to 
improving the position of Muslims in the services. 

2. In considering this general question the Government of India have also 
to take into account the claims of the Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans and of the depressed classes. Anglo-Indians have always held a 
large percentage of appointments in certain branches of the public service, 
and it has been recognised that in view of the degree to which the 
community has been dependent on this employment, steps must be taken to 
prevent in the new conditions anj^thing in the nature of a rapid displace- 
ment of Anglo-Indians fi’om their existing position, which might occasion a 
violent dislocation of the economic structure of the community. The 
instructions which follow in regard to the employment of Anglo-Indians and 
domiciled Europeans in certain departments are designed to give efl'ect to 
this policy. 

3. In regard to the depressed classes it is common ground that all reason- 
able steps should be taken to secure for them a fair degree of representation 
in the public services. The intention of the caste Hindus in this respect was 
formally stated in the Poona Agreement of 1932 and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in accepting that agreement took due note of this point. In the 
present state of general education in these classes the Government of India 
consider that no useful purpose will be serve-d by reserving for them a 
definite percentage of vacancies out of the number available for Hindus as 
a whole, but they hope to ensure that duly qualified candidates from the 
depressed classes are not deprived of fair opportunities of appointment 
merely because they cannot succeed in open competition. 

4. The Government of India have also considered carefully the position of 
minority communities other than those mentioned above and are satisfied 
that the new rules will continue to provide for them, as at present, a reason- 
able degree of representation in the services. 

5. The Government of India propose to prescribe annual returns in order 
to enable them to watch the observance of the rules laid down below. 
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Section II. — Scope of JRules. 

6. The general rules which the Government of India have "with the 
approval of the Secretaiy of State adopted with the purpose of securing 
these objects are explained below. They relate only to direct recruitment 
and not to recruitment by promotion, which will continue to be made as at 
present solely on merit. They apply to the Indian Civil Service, the Central 
Services, Class I and Class II, and the Subordinate services under the 
administrative control of the Government of India, with the exception of a 
few services and posts for which high technical or special qualifications are 
required, but do not apply to recruitment for these services in the Province 
of Burma. In regard to the railways, they apply to aU posts other than 
those of inferior servants or labourers on the four State-managed railways, 
and the administrations of the Company-managed railways will be asked to 
adopt similar rules for the services in these railways. 


Section III. — Buies for Services recruited on an AlUTndia basis. 

7. — (1) For the Indian Civil Service and the Central and Subordinate 
services, to which recruitment is made on an all-India basis, the following 
rules will be observed; — 

(i) Twenty-five per cent, of all vacancies to be filled by direct recruit- 
ment of Indians will be reserved for Muslims and 8^ per cent, for other 
minority communities. 

(ii) iWhen recruitment is made by open competition, if Muslims or the 
other minority communities obtain less than these percentages, these 
percentages will be secured to them by means of nomination; if, how- 
ever, Muslims obtain more than their reserved percentage in open 
competition, no reduction will be made in the percentage reserved for 
other minorities, while if the other minorities obtain more than their 
reserved percentage in open competition no reduction will be made in 
the percentage reserved for Muslims. 

(iii) If members of the other minority communities obtain less than 
their reserved percentage in open competition and if duly qualified 
candidates are not available for nomination, the residue of the per 
cent, will be available for Muslims. 

(iv) The percentage of 8^ reserved for the other minorities will not he 
distributed among them in any fixed proportion. 

(v) In all cases a minimum standard of qualification will be imposed, 
and the reservations are subject to this condition. 

(vi) In order to secure fair representation for the depressed classes duly 
qualified members of these classes may be nominated to a public service, 
even though recruitment to that service is being made by competition. 
Members of these classes, if appointed by nomination, will not count 
against the percentages reseiwed in accordance with clause (i) above. 

(2) For the reason given in paragraph 2 of this Resolution the Govern- 
ment of India have paid special attention to the question of Anglo-Indians 
and domiciled Europeans in gazetted iDosts on the railways for which recruit- 
ment is made on an .all-*India basis. In order to maintain approximately 
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tlieir present representation in these posts the Anglo-Indian, and domiciled 
community will require to obtain, about 9 per cent, of the total vacancies 
available^ to members of Indian communities. The Government of India 
have satisfied themselves that at present the community is obtaining by 
promotions to these gazetted posts and by direct recruitment to them more 
than 9 per cent, of these vacancies. In these circumstances it has been 
decided that no special reservation is at present required. If and when the 
community is shown to be receiving less than 9 per cent, of these vacancies 
it will be considered what adjustments in regard to direct recruitment may 
be required to safeguard their legitimate interests. 


Section IV. — Buies for Services recruited locally. 

8. In the case of all services to which recruitment is made by local areas 
and not on all-India basis, e.g., subordinate posts in the Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, Chistoms Service, Income-tax Department, <&c., 
the general rules prescribed above will apply subject to the following 
modifications: — 

(1) The total reseiwation for India as a whole of 25 per cent, for 
Muslims and of 8i per cent, for other minorities will be obtained by 
fixing a percentage for each Railway or local area or circle having 
regard to the population ratio of Muslims and other minority com- 
munities in the area and the rules for recruitment adopted by the 
Local Government of the area concerned. 

(2) In the case of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment and Customs Service in which the Anglo-Indian and domiciled 
European community is at present principally employed, special pro- 
visions described in the next paragraph are required in order to give 
effect to the policy stated in paragraph 3 above. 

9. — (1) (a) The Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community at 
present hold 8-8 per cent, of the subordinate posts on the Railways. To 
safeguard their position 8 per cent, of all vacancies to be filled by direct 
recruitment will be reserved for members of this community. This to^tal 
percentage will be obtained by fixing a separate percentage (i) for each 
railway having regard to the number of members of this community at 
present employed, (ii) for each branch or department of the Railway 
service, so as to ensure that Anglo-Indians continue to be employed in 
those branches in which they are at present principally employed, e.g. the 
Mechanical Engineering, Civil Engineering and Traffic Departments. No 
posts in the higher grades oif the subordinate posts will be reserved, and 
promotion to these grades will be made, as at present, solely on merit. 

(b) The reservation of 25 per cent, for Muslims and 8 per cent, for 
Anglo-Indians makes it necessary to increase the reseiwation of 33J per 
cent, hitherto adopted for all minority communities, in order to safeguard 
the interests of ‘minorities other than Muslims and Anglo-Indians. It has 
been decided, therefore, to reserve for them 6 per cent, of vacancies filled 
by direct recruitment, which is approximately the percentage of posts 
held by members of these communities at present. This total reservation 
wall be obtained in the manner prescribed in paragraph 8 (1) of this 
Resolution and will not he fui-ther subdivided among the minority 
communities. 
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(2) In tlie Posts and Telegraphs Department the same principles will be 
followed as in the case of the Railways for safeguarding the interests of the 
Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community, which at present holds 
about 2-2 per cent, of all subordinate posts. It has been ascertained that 
if a reservation is made for this community of 6 per cent, of the vacancies 
in the branches, departments or categories which members of this com- 
munity may reasonably be expected to enter, it will result in securing for 
them a percentage equal to slightly less than the percentage of subordinate 
posts which they at present hold. In the departments or branches in which 
a special reservation is made for Anglo-Indians, the reservation of vacancies 
for other minorities will be fixed so as to be equal approximately to the 
percentage of subordinate posts at present held by them. The total reserva- 
tion fo-r Anglo-Indians and O'ther minority communities, other than Muslims, 
will in any case be not less than 8J per cent. 

(3) Anglo-Indians are at present largely employed in subordinate posts 
in the Appraising Department and in the superior preventive service at 
the major ports. For the foraier department special technical qualifica- 
tions are required, and in accordance with tlie general principles indicated 
in paragraph 6 it will be excluded -from the operation of these rules. In 
the Preventive Service special qualifications are required, and the present 
system of recruitment whereby posts are reserved for Anglo-Indians will 
be maintained. 


RECORD Cl (continued) 

III. — A Note by the Secretary of State for India 
[30th November, 1933] on Terrorism in India 

1. Members of tbe Committee will remember that I undertook in 
tbe summer to furnisli a note wbicli would give a picture of wliat 
terrorism actually means, particularly in tlie Presidency of Bengal. 
In Bengal terrorism bas a 30 years’ liistory and exists on a 
scale that is quite unparalleled in any other Province. I therefore 
circulate to the Committee, as Appendix A, a separate and 
comprehensive note which I have received from India, giving an 
account of terrorism in Bengal, with full statistics of outrages. 

2. A study of this note and of the detailed statistics at the end 
will show that during the present year the measures taken by the 
authorities to deal with the terrorist menace in Bengal have 
begun to bear fruit and have resulted in a considerable drop 
in the number of serious terrorist crimes. At the same time, 
outrages still occur, new recruits are still joining the movement, 
and much yet remains to be done before there can be any 
slackening of effort on the part of Government, or any relaxation 
of the measures found necessary by the authorities to deal wdth 
those responsible. Past experience has shown that, in the case 
of the terrorists, nothing can be hoped from a policy of con- 
ciliation. The Note shows what has been the result of the 
decisions to release offenders or relax control which have been 
taken in the last 13 years. The terrorists who had been interned 
under the Defence of India Act were all included in the general 
amnesty of 1920. They merely utilised their freedom to reorganise 
their forces, and on the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
movement of 1920-22 they launched a fresh terrorist outbreak, 
which by 1925 was so serious that sjpecial powers to deal with 
it had to be taken in the form of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and Ordinance. Again, by September 1928 all 
the detenus who had been interned under the Bengal Act had 
once more been released in view of the lull then existing in 
terrorist activities. The lull continued until April 1930, and 
the powers of detention and arrest without trial contained in 
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tlie Bengal Act were allowed to lapse at the end of the fiTe-year 
period provided in that Act. Barely a fortnight later occun-ed 
the Chittagong Arnionry Eaid — the first manifestation of a 
renewed campaign of violent crime. With these experiences as a 
warning, it is clear that any change in our present policy towards 
terrorism would be fraught with disaster. 

3. Bor the rest of India, I have thought it sufficient to circulate, 
as Appendix B, a list of terrorist outrages in the various Provinces 
up to the 30th June 1933. In circulating this list I desire to 
make the following comments only. 

Probably the most persistent terrorist organisation outside Bengal 
is the Hindustan Republican Association, subsequently styled the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association or Army. This was 
originally started, after the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s first mass 
civil disobedience campaign, by two Bengalis in the United 
Provinces. The rules of the Association stated that “ the object 
of the Association shall be to establish a Federated Republic of 
the United States of India by an organised and armed revolution.” 
Each provincial organisation was to have its various departments 
and each was to concentrate on crimes of violence with a view to 
collect money and arms ; for the enforcement of discipline 
assassination was made permissible. This Association has since 
its inception been very loosely knit ; at times it has almost ceased 
to exist, but it has frequently come to notice subsequently, and, 
as will be seen later, it has even been established in Madras. It 
has functioned in Bihar, the United Provinces, Punjab and Delhi. 
There are indications that at present it is entering into an alliance 
with active communists ; its activities require careful watching, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the police forces in the various 
Provinces are well equipped to deal with it, 

4. Ax)art from this Association, the manifestations of terrorism 
in Provinces outside Bengal have in the main been of a sporadic 
and isolated character. In the United Provinces, which from its 
geographical situation has always been liable to the permeation of 
revolutionary influences from Bengal, the most serious incident 
is that connected with what is known as the Kakori gang, which 
was largely of Bengali origin. Though the list of attempted 
outrages is a long one, it is fortunate that in very few cases have 
they been successful ; only one attempt has been made, at Jhansi 
in August 1930, to assassinate a British officer and that was 
frustrated without difiiculty. In Bihar and Orissa and Assam, 
where again there have been signs of terrorist activity from, time 
to time, the provincial police have proved themselves to he capable 
of disposing of any conspiracy within a short space of time and 
under the powers conferred by the ordinary law. In Bombay the 
instances of attempted outrages have been too few and isolated to 
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indicate tlie presence of any definite terrorist organisation, and it 
was the considered conclusion of a police officer placed on special 
duty ill 1930-31 lo enquire into the extent to which reyolutionary 
doctrines had taken root in the Presidency, that there was no 
organised party in existence for the purpose of committing 
political outrages or connected with revolutionary movements in 
other Provinces. The same is true of the Central Provinces. In 
Madras there was an outbreak of terrorist crimes in the early part 
of this year, but timely action by the police, which resulted in the 
prosecution of 22 persons in the Madras City ConsjDiracy Case, 
prevented any furthiir spread of this form of activity. The 
Punjab had to deal with a severe outbreak of revolutionary 
activity in 1930, and in December of that year an attempt was 
made to murder the Governor ; but following the execution of 
Bhagat Singh in March 1931 and the passing of the Press Act in 
October 1931 and the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1932, the situation has greatly improved and terrorism may 
now be considered to be definitely under control. There, as 
elsewhere, however, constant vigilance is necessary if law and 
order are to be maintained, for there is reason to apprehend that 
there is still considerable covert sympathy with the movement 
among a section of the people, and the scope for recruitment in 
schools and colleges is substantial. As regards the North-West 
Frontier Province, it may be pointed out that the population of 
that Province is predominantly Muslim, -while the members of 
the various terrorist parties are almost all Hindus. Consequently 
the appeal of organised terrorism has hitherto been small. 
Though tlie Pathau is known to be violent by nature and easily 
moved to assassination by motives of fanaticism or revenge, this 
is a different matter from the murder clubs which constitute the 
terrorist groups elsewhere. 

0. To sum up, terrorism has its birth in Bengal, and where it 
has shown its head in other Provinces it can almost invariably be 
traced to Bengali influences. It is at all events true to that 
ill no Province but Bengal is there that widespread and deep- 
rooted terrorist mentality which is essential for its development. 
It is this which accounts for the fact that when terrorist con- 
spiracies have existed elsewhere G-overnment has been able to deal 
more promptly and more effectively with them than in Bengal. 
Gang after gang lias been successfully broken up by the Police 
with no more than the ordinary provisions of the Penal Code to 
assist them. That remains the position to-day. Efforts, however, 
are being made to effect a combination of terrorists, communists, 
and Ghadr Party'*’' conspirators for the purpose of bringing about 

A subversive organisation composed of Sikks living in California, other 
parts of North and South America, and also in the Punjab, which is at 
present favourably viewed by the Communist International. 
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mass risings in the future. So long as the Police can contrive to 
obtain inside information regarding these movements, as it may 
safely be claimed that they have done in the ‘past, there is no 
great cause for anxiety ; hut there is still every reason for extreme 
vigilance. 

6. I do not wish to minimise in any way the danger that 
this terrorist movement may still hold for us. Still less do 1 wish 
to coiivej^ any impression that we are not conscious of what 
this sinister campaign of violence has meant to our officers, 
both British and Indian. There are few parts of India where it 
has not at times demanded most anxious vigilance and prompt 
executive action ; there are parts, and particularly the province of 
Bengal, where it has caused a deplorable loss of valuable lives. 
I cannot pay too high a tribute to the courage and the high sense 
of duty which has been shown by our officers in facing day by day 
the dangers and anxieties involved in the long-continued fight 
against these conspiracies of anarchy and murder. 

7. In this connection a word may he said about some of 
the special measures adopted by the authorities to carry on 
the fight in Bengal, In paragraph 21 of Annexure A reference 
is made to the legislative enactments which form the basis of 
Government action. Under one of these enactments the campaign 
of incitement to murder in the public Press has been largely 
checked ; under another (as will he seen from Annexure IV) 
over 2,000 suspects have been arrested. Where serious outrages 
have taken place and the ends of justice foiled by the hostile 
or unresponsive attitude of the local inhabitants, collective fines 
have been imposed or additional police posted at the expense of 
the appropriate section of the inhabitants. In the particularly 
difficult district of Chittagong, where absconders from the 
armoury raid at one time roamed and terrorised the countiyside, 
still stricter measures have been enforced. After the raid two 
battalions of troops joined forces with the police and maintained 
constant pressure on the enemy by patrolling the country and 
searching villages and houses ; in addition various restrictions 
have been imposed from time to time such as curfew orders, the 
prohibition of the use of bicycles by Hindu youths, and finally the 
imposition of an “ identity card ” system, by which the movements 
of students and young men could he controlled. In addition to 
these punitive and preventive measures, a consti-uctive attempt 
has been made, with good results, to improve the morale of the 
law-abiding citizen and to undermine that of the terrorist by 
the quartering of two brigades of troops in certain districts of 
the Presidency. 

8. In conclusion, I would draw the attention of the Committee 
to the relations, limited though they may be, which exist between 
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terrorism and other subversive movements. The particular relation 
between communism and terrorism in Bengal is treated in para- 
graphs 11 and 32 of Appendix A. As regards other Provinces, 
reference is made in paragraph 3 above to the connection between 
the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association and communists, 
and in paragraph 5 to the attempts at a rapprochement between 
communists, terrorists and members of the Ghadr Party. It is 
unnecessary for me to do more than mention these tendencies ; 
the dangers which have been and nmy be involved in such com- 
binations are obvious. 

[30th November, 1933.] 
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APPENDIX A. 

Terrorism in Bengal. 

SECTION L 1905-1919. 

1. Terrorism in Bengal had its origin in the anti- partition agitation. 
The original organisers were two brothers, Barindra aod Ai-abinda Ghosh, 
and they laid the foundations of the main Western Bengal terrorist 
association, the Jugantar Party. A year or two later one Pulin Behai-i 
Das started a similar organisation in Eastern Bengal, out of . which evolved 
the other great terrorist party — the Anushilan Samity. Starting with 
inflammatory writings in the Press, these terrorist oi’gani sat ions eventually 
stai’ted a campaign of dacoity and mnrder on a widespread scale, and by 
1915 the situation bad grown so serious that very drastic powers had to 
he taken under the Defence of India Act to enable the police to deal with 
the menace. It is unnecessary to deal in any further detail with this 
early period of teirorist history, for it was exhaustively dealt with in the 
report of the Committee appointed in December 1917 under the president- 
ship of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rowlatt. 

The Committee summarised the position as follows : — 

“ Since the year 1906 revolutionary outrages in Bengal have 
numbered 210 and attempts at committing such outrages have 
amounted to 101. Definite information is in the hands of the Police 
of the complicity of no less than 1,038 persons in these offences. But 
of these only 84 persons have been convicted of specified crimes in 
39 prosecutions, and of these persons 30 were tried by tribunals 
constituted under the Defence of India Act. Ten attempts have been 
made to strike at revolutionary consjn'racies by means of prosecutions 
dii’ected against groups or branches. In these prosecutions 192 
persons were involved, 63 of whom were convicted. Eighty-two 
revolutionaries have rendered themselves liable to be bound over to 
be of good behaviour under the preventive sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. In regard to 51 of these, there is direct evidence 
of complicity in outrages. There have, moreover, been 59 2 )i‘osecu- 
tions under the Arms and Explosives Acts which liave resulted in 
convictions of 58 persons,” 

“ The main reason why it has not been possible by tbe ordinary 
machinery of the criminal law to convict and imprison on a larger scale 
those guilty of outrages, and so put down crime, is siiniDly want of 
evidence. There have been 91 dacoities since 1907, of which 16 were 
accompanied by murder, and from 1st January 1915 to 30th June 
1916 there were 14 murders, 8 of them being of police ofiioers, for 
which it has not been possible to put anyone upon trial. This 
ditficulty in obtaining legal evidence has been no doubt greatly 
enhanced by terrorism. But apart from that tlie inherent difficulties 
are formidable.” 

Then after an exhaustive examination of the difficulties, they found that 
it would he necessary to provide for the continuance, with certain 
limitation, of the powers conferred by the Defence of India Act. “By 
these means alone,” they wrote, “ has the conspiracy been paralysed for 
the present, and we are unable to devise any expedient, operating 
according to strict judicial forms, which can be relied on to prevent its 
reviving, to check it if it does revive, or, in the last resort, to suppress 
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it anew. This will involve some infringement of the rules normally 
safeguai’ding the liberty of the subject. We have endeavoured to make 
that infringement as small as we think possible consistently with the 
production of an effective scheme.” Again they wrote : — ‘‘ The powers we 
suggest for dealing with futui'e emergencies must be ready for use at 
short notice. They must, therefore, be on the statute book in advance. 
That fact alone is calculated to have some moral e:ffect. To postpone 
legislation till the danger is instant is, in our view, to risk a recurrence 
of the history of the years 1906-17.” 

A Bill was, accordingly, drafted on the lines recommended, and passed 
in the Assembly in Delhi in March 1919 as the Revolutionary and 
Anarchical Crimes Act, 1919. The Act was stillborn, hut the accuracy 
of the findings of the Committee has been proved by subseq^nent events, 

2. Before the Rowlatt Committee had concluded their labours, a 
committee of two judges of the High Courts (viz. Chandravarkar and 
Beacheroft, JJ.), respective!}’’, of Bombay and Calcutta, was appointed to 
examine and report on the cases in which the Local Grovernment had 
taken action under the Defence of India Act. Between June 1916 and 
November 1919, 1,029 persons had been interned under the Act, and the 
judges after examining over 806 cases advised that in only six of them 
did they think that there were not sufficient grounds for believing that the 
persons concerned had acted in a manner prejudicial to the public safety 
or the defence of British India. This was a striking testimony to the 
care with which the information had been sifted by Government before 
they took action. The report of these judges also supported the conclusion 
of the Rowlatt Committee that revolutionary conspiracies of the kind 
which occuiTed in Bengal cannot he checked by the ordinary processes of 
the law. After discussing the special conditions of the problem, they 
wrote, “ Under these circumstances, it is impossible to secure a fair trial 
by the procedure of the Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure Code 
which is appropriate only to normal conditions of crime. The procedure 
to deal witli revolutionary crime has to be practicable in the sense of 
being appropriate to its special conditions, so as to secure as fair a trial 
as is feasible under the exceptional situation.” 

3. Early in 1920 after the Royal Proclamation of 1919 all those who 
had been interned under the Defence of India Act were released and the 
amnesty was extended gradually to most of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movements. 


SECTION II. 1920-1929. 

4. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were formally inaugurated by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught in February 1921. These reforms were 
followed, in 1922, by the repeal of virtually all t]ie enactments supple- 
menting the Criminal Law except the Seditious Meeting Act, 1911, and 
Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. The 
Rowlatt Act, which had never been put into operation, and the Indian 
Press Act, were also repealed. The reforms had, however, failed to meet 
the demands of the extremists and the destruction of the reformed system 
of government became the avowed object of all the extremist political 
parties. The period was one of gi*eat political and economic difficulty. 
The high prices prevailing had engendered a vague resentment against 
the Government, the religions feelings of the Muslims had been greatly 
■disturbed by the misfortunes of Turkey, and political feelings stirred by 
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events in the Punjab. Mr. Grandhi adroitly took advantage of all these 
factors to launch his non-co-operation movement in 1920. Schools and 
colleges and law coui*ts were to be boycotted, titles renounced, national 
schools and arbitration courts started, foreign goods, and particularly cloth, 
boycotted, with a view to bring Grovernment to its Icnees. It took a little 
time before the full effects of the furious agitation among the masses made 
themselves felt. Though Mr. Gandhi's ideas were non-violent, his 
followers gradually got out of control, and the movement eventually led 
to the shocking tragedy of Chauri Ghaura in the United Provinces in 
February 1922. In Bengal the results of the movement were manifested 
in the mutiny in the Rajshahi Jail, the exodus of tea garden coolies from 
Assam, and a strike on the Assam-Bengal Railway and the India General 
Steam Navigation Co.’s steamer services. In the country districts the 
agitation was directed largely against the police, including the village 
police, and in many districts there was a refusal to pay the chaukidari 
tax and the rents of Government and private landlords. All through, 
the Press poured forth a torrent of propaganda and abuse and kept the 
Province in a ferment of excitement. 

5. The terrorists, now freed from restraint, were content to watch 
developments while utilising every opportunity (such as the volunteer 
movement) of drawing their followers together and extending their 
influence. Endeavours were made to organise ashrams on lines similar 
to those which played so important apart in former movements. Leading 
members of the two main organisations were active in every form of 
propaganda, particularly among the student class. Eveiy cause of unrest 
was exploited and eveiy centre of agitation utilised for the diBsemination 
of terrorism and capture of new recruits. Many of their leaders obtained 
responsible positions in district Congress committees and used their 
positions to consolidate their followers. This penetration of the Congress 
machine had very important consequences, for it helped them internally 
in the matter of reci*uitment and organisation and externally in the 
matter of public sympathy. The penetration was so rapid that in 1924* 
the terrorists were in a position to compel the Bengal Provincial Congress 
to put through a i*esolation eulogising one Gopi Mohan Shaha, who 
was executed for assassinating Mr. Bay of Calcutta in mistake for Sir 
Charles Tegart, the Commissioner of Police. The time was to come 
when there were few districts in the Province where terrorists were not 
represented on local Congress committees. 

6. Being satisfied by Mr. Gandhi’s arrest and conviction, in 1922, that 
his programme had definitely failed, they decided then to resume their 
campaign of violence. There is reason to believe tliat the Chittagong 
Congress of April 1922 was the occasion of the decision to resume violent 
methods. This second terrorist campaign was ushered in, like the first, 
by a resumption of terrorist propaganda in tlie extremist Press. Within 
a sliort time of the repeal of the Indian Press Act in March 1922, 
mushroom vernacular journals like the Atma SaJcti, the Saraihi, tlie 
Mnhti Kam, Bijali, and ethers heg-an to publish articles having a direct 
or indirect tendency to incite violent hostility against Government and 
the British. The commonest type of propaganda was to denounce the 
economic oppression of the British in India, to extol in mystical and 
sometimes in poetic language freedom and self-sacrifice, and to publish 
appreciative articles in praise of revolutionaries. This last was a new 
feature of revolutionary propaganda, and its nature will appear from the 
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following extract from tlie annual repoi't on Indian newspapers in Bengal 
for the year 1923 : — 

“ A notewortliy feature in the year under review was the large 
amount of writing in fi^ank praise of old revolutionaries. The 
Ananda Bazar Patrika referred to them as selfless youths wdth 
indomitable resolution, who kindled the lamp of life by undergoing 
death. The Prahartah^ in continuation of previous issues, extolled 
Kauai Lall Dutt (the murderer of the approver Narenda Lai Gossain 
in the Alipore Conspiracy Case). These are primarily narratives. 
Highly appreciative biographical notices of Jatindra Mukherjea and 
his three associates (killed at Balasore in an encounter with the 
police) now appeared in many papers. It was explained, however, 
that this laudation did not necessarily imply adoption of their 
methods. The justification was set forth by the Sarathi. The dis- 
trust of the people must be removed. To give them such a training, 
the life stories of self-sacrificing heroic patriots must be recited to 
them. We may not adopt their methods, but are we not on that 
account to respect their renunciation, their heroism, and their 
patinotism ? ” 

7. The Jugantar group was the first to strike. In May 1923 they 
committed a dacoity with double murder at Kona near Howrah; in fche 
same month the ITltadinghi post office was looted. The same gang 
committed a robbery with murder at Gai’par Road on the 30tli July in 
■which firearms were used. The murder of a postmaster at Sankaritola 
followed. The investigation in this resulted in full corroboration of the 
information ali*eady in the possession of Government, and showed that 
these outrages -were all the work of a particular group of the terrorist 
party. Seven members of this group were put on trial in the Alipore 
conspiracy case, but many of the facts in the possession of Gov^ernment 
could not be placed before the court and they wei'e eventually acquitted. 

The situation after these outrages had been committed was serious. 
It was clear that the terrorists bad been encouraged by the belief that 
Goyerament could no longer deal with their conspiracies effectively. It 
■was clear also that unless immediate action was taken, Bengal would 
again be exposed to the dangers of tlie previous outbreak of revolutionary 
crime. Accordingly, several of the important suspects, including Subash 
Chandra Bose, the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation, were 
incarcerated under Regulation III of 1818. This action served, however, 
to check the movement only for the time being. New leaders were found 
and operations were resumed. In Becembei* 1923 a robbery of Rs. 17,000, 
the property of the Assam-Bengal Railway, was committed at Chittagong 
by four hhadralok youths armed with revolvers. Subsequent investigation 
showed that certain bhadralok youths were hiding in suspicious circum- 
stances in a house in a village at some distance from Chittagong. The 
search of this house 10 days after the robbery led to the discovery of a 
number of weapons and ammunition of a foreign make. The attempt to 
arrest the occupants of the house led to a running tight between them and 
a body of police and to the arrest of two youths witli firearms. An 
attempt was made to decoy from his house one of the chief witnesses in 
the robbery case with the intention of murdering him, and on the next 
evening a sub-inspector who liad arrested one of the accused in this case 
Mild knew the others by sight, ivas shot at Chittagong. 

Some of the accused* in the Alipore conspiracy case stated subsequently 
that one of the immediate objects of the conspiracy was the assassination 
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of police offioei’S. In the early part of 1923 persons were found watching- 
the movements of these officers and their residences. These -watchers were 
themselves placed under observation, and traced to places known to he 
haunts of the conspirators. In Jan-nary 1924 Mr. Day was murdered in 
Calcutta, hy Gopi Mohan Saha, in mistake for Mr. Tegart (later Sir 
Charles). In March, a homh factory was discovered in Calcutta fully 
equipped with explosives and implements for loading and fitting bomb- 
shells, of which a number, both loaded and unloaded, were found. The 
bombs showed a marked advance on anything which liad previously come 
to light. About the same time a young hhadraloh was severely injured 
while handling explosives at Faifidpur, In July a well-known member 
was arrested in "the streets of Calcutta with a -fully-loaded revolver in 
his possession. At the end of July “ Red Bengal ” leaflets made their 
appearance. The first issue announced the initiation of a campaign of 
assassination of police officers, the second impressed on the political leadei’s. 
of Bengal the necessity for the existence of an active violence party. This 
was followed in August by the explosion of a bomb in a kdiaddar shop in 
Mirzapur Street. The man who actually threw the bomb was pursued 
and seized and another arrest was made at the same time on the spot. 

8. The above is a brief outline of the outward manifestations of the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy. Apart from these, Government 
were in possession of information to show that, during the year 1924, the 
conspirators attempted to assassinate police officers, high Government 
officials and suspected members of their own oi’ganisatioiis. No less than 
five such attempts wei*e made between July and October, and the escape 
of the intended victims could only be regarded as providential. In some 
cases the would -be assassins suspected police vigilance, in others they 
were thwarted by the unexpected movements of their intended victims. 
In June 1924 the Bengal Provincial Congress at their meeting at 
Serajgunj passed a resolution expressing admiration for the spii-it of self- 
sacrifice exhibited by Gopi Mohan Saha. The effiects of the i-esolution 
were electrical. It was by far the most potent instrument for organi- 
sation, and became a perpetual incitement to the youth of Bengal to take 
to violent ways. 

9. The situation towards the end of 1924 had, therefore, become one of 
considerable anxiety. The existence of a widespread revolutionary 
movement was hardly disputed ; indeed, it was acknowledged by 
Mr. C. R. Das, the Swarajist leader, himself. It was daily increasing in 
strength, and as in the years before 1916, ordinary measures had failed tO' 
check it. The Local Governme-ut felt bound, therefore, to meet the menace 
by obtaining from the Governor- General the issue of an Ordinance aiming- 
the Executive with powers similar to those they liad had under the 
Defence of India Act. A special session of the Legislative Council was 
called in the following January to pass a Bill to replace the Ordinance, 
but leave to introduce the Bill was refused by the Council. The Bill 
was, accordingly, certified hy the Governor ; under it the special powers 
were to remain in force for five years. The powers taken were not as 
wide as under the Defence of India Act. The definition of persons 
against whom section 11, which allowed of preventive arrest and 
detention by Executive order, could be used was naiTowed to prevent 
the net being cast too wide, and to avoid the criticism that it was 
aimed at the Swaraj party. The schedule, of offences in connection 
with which action could be taken, too, was shortened, and the net 
result was that it was possible to take action only against active- 
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teiTorists as distingnislied from reeraiters or organisers. Nevei'theless, 
prompt use of these powers, hj placing leaders and active menihers 
under restraint, enabled Grovernment to bring the movement under 
control. Between the issue of the Ordinance in 1924 and the end of 
1928 only one murder occun‘ed, the biutal murder of a distinguished 
police officer, Hai Bhupendra Nath Chatterjee Bahadur, Special Superin- 
tendent of Police, Intelligence Branch, in the Alipore Jail, in May 1926, 
Only 187 persons were dealt with under the Act and by September 1928 
all had been set free, though a certain number remained for some time 
longer under restriction orders which limited their movements. When 
the Act expii'ed in 1930 no use had been made of the special powers for 
the purpose of making fresh arrests for nearly three years. This result 
was made possible by the recognition on the part of the terrorist leaders 
that they were not sufficiently w’ell organised to conduct a campaign 
against Government. It was not an indication that terrorist activities 
had ceased. 

10. The position in December 1929 was, in fact, that the principal 
leaders of the two parities — the Jngantar and the Aimshilan — had an 
ambitious scheme for bringing about a general rising. For some time 
there had been much controversy over the adoption of a resolution by the 
Oonp-'ess, favouring complete independence as India’s goal. The Congi‘ess 
sessions of 1928 and 1929 afforded opportunities for a meeting of revolu* 
tionary leaders all over India, and there is reason to believe that plans for 
a rising were discussed and given definite shape on these occasions. But 
the principal revolutionary leaders considered that an adequate supply 
of arms and man-power had not yet been collected, and were, therefore, 
in favour of waiting until the deficiencies were supplied. A large number 
of groups of terrorists led by young hotheads had spiung up, who wanted 
a campaign of immediat;e violence launched. As will be seen in the next 
section, it was the latter who forced the issue. 

11. To make this section complete, it is necessary to add a word dealing 
with the influence of events in Russia on the thought and programme of 
the terrorists. 

The Bolshevik I’e solution had received the close attention of Indian 
revolutionaries by reason both of the violent methods on which it 
was based and also because of its connection with several Indian 
revolutionaries, of "whom the most notable was Nareiidru. Bbattacharya, 
alias M. N. Roy, who had been prominently associated with G erman plois 
during the war, and was later maintained by the Third International 
to organise action in India. Several membei’s of the Anushilaii and 
Jngantar organisations were sent to Europe to study revolntionaiy 
methods, and by 1924-25 the influence of this movement is definitely 
traceable in the ideas and plans of teiTorists in general. 

In March 1925 definite information was received that Sachindra Sanyal, 
a nofcoi-ioiis revolntionaiy of the Anushilan party, who w^as convicted in 
the Kakori conspiracy case (1926), w^as in touch with M. N. Roy, from 
whom he was receiving money. The latter’s Appeal to the Nationalists^ 
which was an attempt to lead the Congress back to civil disobedience find 
mass revolution, was distributed at the Belgaum Congress by two members 
of the All-India Congress Committee. There is also reason to believe 
that the resolution to establish a “poKtical sufferers’ fund,” which was 
thrown out at the Belgaum Congress and passed subsequently at a 
later session, was inspired by M. N. Roy and adopted b}^ tlie Jugantar 
party. A mass of proscribed revolntionaiy literature addressed to various 
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revolationaries continued to be intercepted in tbe foreign mail. Towards 
the end of 1925 a party called the “Labour Swarajya Party” was formed, 
by persons closely connected with the Congress, of which the name was 
subsequently changed to “ The Bengal Labour and Peasants Party.” The 
object of the party was “the attainment of Swarajya in the sense of 
complete independence of India based on economic and social emancipa- 
tion and political freedom of men and women.” Its demands were the 
nationalisation of “ industries and public utilities such as mines, railways, 
telegraphs, inland waterways, tramways, &c.” under the control of 
“Workers’ Committees,” and the “ultimate ownership of land to be 
vested in autonomous village communities consisting of iutelleotual as 
well as physical labourers.” Its organ, Tlie Langal, ceased after 15 issues 
for w'ant of funds, and the party itself laboured under the ever-present 
threat of bankruptcy, hut a secret branch of it-was reported to be working 
in co-operation with the Anushilan Samity. 

The Anushilan Samity’s programme at this stage (1926) was itself 
greatly influenced by M. N. Roy, and advocated the j)re])araiion of the 
masses for revolution by inculcating tii*st communist, and tlien terrorist, 
doctrines. 


SECTION III. 1930-1933. 

12. Mr. Gandhi began the civil disobedience movement early in 1930 
by liis march on Dandi. His action at once released the w’ides])i’cad waA’^e 
of unrest which had gathered round the discussions of tlie future 
constitution, and the personnel of the Simon Oonmiission, during ilie past 
two years. The general Avave of rebellion against autliority Avliich 
folloAA^ed pi'ovicled the terrorists Avith an nniivalled opjjortunity for 
launching their campaign, of Avliich the younger gr<)uj)S were not slow to 
take adAuintage. The Cliittagong Jugantar gronj), one of the most active 
sections of the new violence party, Avhich was in control of ilie Congress 
organisation in Chittagong, Avas the first to take the offensive. 

13. On the night of the IStb April they carried ont a spoctaonlar and 
daring x*aid on a much larger scale than anything previously aUempted 
by the teri’orists. Pour bafcclies of varying strength set out from tlie 
Congress office in Cliittagong. One Avas to capture the Police Arinoniy, 
one to capture the Auxiliary Porce Armoniy, one to massiicro the 
Enroj^eans in the Club, and the other to destroy the telej)hone excluingo 
and telegraph office. As it happened, the Club Avas practically ch^serteiL 
and the party deputed to attack the Club joined tlie other group.s. 
The Police Armoury party consisted of about 50 youths led by Ananta 
Singh and Ganesb Ghosh. All Avere in khaki, and iho leu, dors were 
dressed as officer's. They were challenged by the police sentry, a\^1io 
Avas shot doAvn, while the remainder of the force swarmed into 
the building, broke into the Armoury and Magazine, and armed them- 
selves with muskets, revoh^ers, and ammunition. Practicjilly tlie same 
procedure Avas folloAved in the case of the Anxiliaiy Porce Arinoiiry. I'he 
sentry, another sepoy, and the Sergeant Major avIio lived close to the 
Armoury, Avere shot dead. The place was then forced open, and pistols 
revoh^ers, z-i files and a LeAvis gun Avere taken aAvay. While tliis ]iarty 
were in possession of the Armoury they fired on motor-cars passing on 
the road and killed a railway guard, the driver, and assistant driver of a 
taxi and a police constable who was in the car of the District Magistrate. 
They also wounded the District Magistrate’s driver and the occupant of a 
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passing fcaxi. Tie telegrapl office party seized and cliloroformed tlie 
teleplione operator, lacked tie teleplone board to pieces and set fire to it. 
Tie Telegrapl Master was fired at when he ca,me to tie operator’s 
assistance, but le returned with a gun and drove the raiders off before 
they destroyed tie telegrapl office. This party then went to tie police 
lines and joined the main party. A counter-attack under tie Deputy 
Inspector- General of Police was organised, and although few in numbers 
and poorly equipped, it succeeded in forcing the raiders to leave the town 
and retreat towards the hills. The raiders thus lad to abandon their 
further project of raiding the Government Treasury and massacring the 
Europeans in the town. 

14. Meanwhile, another party acting under orders of the terrorist leaders 
had cut all telegraph communications between Chittagong and the outside 
world, and attempted to interrupt railway communications by removing 
a rail and derailing a goods train ; yet another party attemjited, unsuccess- 
fully, to derail the down-mail train to Chittagong at a place 70 miles from 
Chittagong on the same night. 

Information of the raid was sent out by wireless from a ship in the 
harbour, and reinforcements reached Chittagong on the 20th April. 
Yarious skirmishes took place between the Government forces and the 
i-ebels, several of whom wei*e shot dead, but the principal leaders remained 
absconding. One surrendered on the 28th June in Calcutta, and on the 
31st August three others were arrested and one shot dead at Chandernagore 
(near Calcutta). The principal leader, Snrjya Sen, was not arrested until 
1933, and it is only I’ecently that he has been condemned to death along 
with another of his associates by a Special Tribunal. His appeal is now 
pending before the High Court in Calcutta. 

15. The news of this coup, unprecedented in the annals of terrorist 
crime in Bengal, was received by revolutionaries all over the Province 
with delight. The effect was electric and from that moment the 
outlook of the Bengali terrorists changed. Tbe younger members of all 
parties, whose heads were already crammed with ideas of driving out the 
British by force of arms, but Avhose hands had been restrained by their 
leaders, clamoured for a chance to emulate the Chittagong terrorists. 
Recruits poured into the various terrorist gj'oups in a steady stream. 
The leaders could no longer hope, nor did they wish, to keep them back, 
for in the face of the results achieved at Chittagong there seemed to he 
no reason why their over-cantious policy should be maintained. The 
romantic appeal of the raid attracted into the fold of the terrorist party 
women and young girls, who from this time onwards are found assisting 
the terroi‘ists as housekeepers, messengers, custodians of arms and 
sometimes as comrades. 

16. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 %vas due to 
expire on 21st March 1930. In November 1929 the police view was that 
the Act should remain perinaneiitly in force to act as a constant restraining 
influence on revolutionaries. It w^as urged that a five years’ limit had 
prevented any reformation of tliose w'ith whom it dealt. In the 
discussions that followed the foilowdng alternatives were considered : — 

(i) The Local Government should be empowered to bring the Act 
into force by notification, at any time, and for as long as 
necessary. 
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(li) The Act should he allowed to lapse with the prospect of 

immediate re-enactment "when necessary. 

(hi) Continuance of the Act for five years. 

(iv) Continuance for five years of the sections relating to trial 

special procedure. 

This last proposal was eventually a^eed to and enacted as the Bengal 
Criminal haw Amendment (Part Continuance) Act, 1J)30, on the 1st April 
1930. 

After the Chittagong i*aid, however, the lost powers of arrest and 
detention were immediately conferred hy Ordinance. In July, the Bengal 
G-ovemment asked for the rejDlaoement of the Ordinance ])y ]a‘i-maiient 
legislation. In the Act as passed, liowever, a five-year limit wjis imposed. 
With this modification the Bill -was passed hy the Legislal i ve Coama'l hy 
a large majority and became law as Bengal Act VI of 1030 on the 
16th October 1930. 

17. To resume the nanative of events, the Chittagong Annouiy raid 
took: place, as has heeh stated, in April. Jn Alay, the leaders <d' < ho main 
Jugantar party in Calcutta drew u]) a progTarinno of terroi'ism ajid iiiudo 
aiTangements for the manufacture of homhs. In format if )ji in possossii>M 
of Grovernment shows that the principal features of this pi*og)'a.mmo 
were : — 

(1) The murder of Europeans in hotels, (dubs a,nd (dmunas, simul- 

taneously in Calcutta and the districts by bombs. 

(2) The burning of the aerodrome in Dum-Dum with ]»(d,]‘ol. 

(3) The cutting off of the gas and ch?ctriii suj)i)ly (.hleutia, ])y 

destroying the gas works and electric ])ower stations. 

(4) The cutting olf of the petrol sap]dy of Cyiileatta ))y destroying the 

depot at Budge-Budge. 

(5) The disorganisation of the tramway service in Caleatia. hy 

cutting overhead wires. 

(6) The destruction of telegraphic communication betwfif.m (.hlciii/tiMi 

and the districts in Bengal. 

(7) The destruction of bridges and railway lines by (lyna,mil(! and 

hand grenades. 

The first blow was struck on the 25bh August 1930 by an ;it tempt 
made hy Anuja Sen and Dinesh Chandra Mazumdar (inidej- ot-dm-s fd' the 
Jugantar leaders) to murder the Commissioner of P(Jic(^, Sir Oiiarlos 
Tegart, ill Dalhousie Square. One of the bombs explodfid heliliid tins 
Commissioner’s car and killed Anuja Sen. Dinesh ]MaiZnmd:i.r, wIh) was 
also wounded hy the homh, managed to run away a shoi-t distnuice, but, 
was arrested. Two loaded homhs and one loaded jnvolvfn* were ffmnd 
on the person of Anuja Sen, and one loaded bomb, oms lojidod revfdver, 
and four spare cartridges on the person of Dinesl) Maznmdjir. It was 
the intention of the Jugantar leaders that the murder cd Sir Chju-hss 
Tegart should he the signal for all Jugantar groups in the Pi-ovinco to 
begin a widespread series of outrages. 

On the 26th August a homh wa.s thrown into Joinhagau I’fjlicfj Station 
in Calcutta, but fortunately it exploded outside tlie shition. No pohhjo 
officers were injured, but three members of the public were hit. On, Die 
following day, at 9 a.m., another bomb was tlirown into iht 3 comjminid of 
the E(ien Grarden police outpost, in Calcutta, and in jured tlireo poi-sons 
including one constable. Two days later Mr. Lowinan, the lnsj)ector 
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General of Police, ami ^Ir, UihIhou, tlie STipmnteudent of Police, were 
shot at Dacca, Mr. Lowinaii died, bat 3Ir. Hodsoii, tliougli severely 
■woiniLled, survived. On the 3l,st Auc^iist a police party led by Sir Cliailes 
To.e-art sui*rninido<l ji Imnso in Cljandenia«i[ore in which some of the 
Ghif.<.a,i'*ong’ rai<lei’s were hi<linp’, and afioi' a bi'ief engagement killed one 
of the abs(anidei's iiud rn'rested tdiroo with I'ovolvcrs. 

On the ‘doth August Dr. Naraynn Chandra Ray^ who was in cliarge 
of the lioiid)-niakiiig activiii«*s of this party, was arrested. In September 
many (d' his C(Jiir<Ml(*rati;s were a.rr«,‘Sted and ])nt on trial and sentenced to 
various p*,'rinds of t I’aiisjuudat ion fnuii 20 years downwards. According* 
to tlu^ (;(mh*ssion of Dr. Xar.‘>y.‘nj Hay made in tins case, his mind had 
hcfui inllanird l)y sp<‘t‘«dif‘s nijulo by Siibhasli Rose and another well- 
known politi(^!d ngituToi*. Rythe imuI (»f 1029 he had already joined a 
terrorisi group and luol begun to make experiments witli explosives, 
csprci.'iHy d'ri-N it rti-Tolnol. 'I’owards ilio emd of 1929 he received 
foi’innho for d’.N.'r. i»nd Amatol procui*<uI tli rough certain leaders of the 
Jnga.id,ar parly. Hr att.omhMl Ma? balioiHi Congress and, before retTiridiig 

t, o (^ahmtta., bo liad lfa,riiiMl how high explosive sliells were loaded wdth 
Amatol. Dn his return to (^siltndla early in 10.% lie and his cousin 
(lohinda. Ray < si ill aljs<*onditig; actua.IIy inn.uuractnrod some explosives. 
In May lOMO Dr. .Narnyau Ray was given by one of the Jngan tar loaders 
a supply of iMupt \ btiinl» shells, wbitdi he loaded and fitted with detonators, 
A large niimljer of Ihese shells were distributed throiigbout the Province, 

On the 1^1 li I>reemlM‘i* li^dO 1hre<} young men dressed as Europeans 
riislied into the f»tiiee of ColoiuO Simpson, I nspectnr-Genonil of Prisons, in 
Writers' Iluildings, CaleuKa. a,nd shot him tluad. After this they went 
d(jwn the eMrridor firiau* into t.Iui rooms of otluir oillcials and wminided 
Mr. 'I'owtemd, l.(hS.. Seerelmy Di t.hu Coverintient of Bengal, and 
Mr. Xfl.soiK i.e.S., the Legal lbmiemlM‘anc.er. They were trapped in the 
latier's roorti .and all t!ii*ee tj I bun pied to commit suicide. One died on 
tlie .spot, 'I'hii other two wtTi^ Riiiay Ki*islnia Basil (the murderer of 
Mr. !..owman|, \n ho died u. few days lalm*, ti-tul Dinesh Gupta, wdjo was 
luiiiged btr this niiirdet'fui I ht^ 7l.h dul}' .l9dl. 

In addition to the oiiirages tlmt w(,M*e suitua.lly carried out the 
police obiaiiied iidbrtna.l ion of various plats for vjiiding Treasuries 
and Armoin ios, for the ar-yas.siajit ioii of <d!i(;ials and iVa* other cibiies of 
violonee. .Many plots wore, frustra.led hy Die arrest of the plotters 
and otjiisrij Held disorganisalhui of tlun'r groups. The police were 
al;-.o able to pfovnnt, fie* e.'ireyiiig out of .any of their bigger or more 
.si*n.s:it ionul sehene-s. Owing lo t he limitations of iJio Rengal Criminal 
Daw Anii'ndnn'id, Art at this lime, the }M)werH of tlio ])()! ice were confined 
id whtii ni!«v be drser'ibed roughly a..s purely defensivo action. These 
power.^ did not admit of w holes.'ile’ a,tl.a(:ks on' various orgaiikations, and 
allliough the action lid-ceii was (‘erl.ainly succe.ssful in ])L'e venting fui’ther 
oiilrago.^ o!i Die lin(‘s »d* Ihe (diillagoug armoury raid and several 
projri'h'd altaelcs on onie.ials, at. hea<l<juariers .stations, tuid on police 

ba. i-i’aek.s, tlie Irn’rorist (irga,ni.sa,timis still reimuned intact. 

is. At Mir end cjf I'.tdM, then, ,s«tv(ir;M of the most important leaders of 
all pai'ties were under ai’rest., lint the organisations, to all intents and 
[nn*[iost*>;, \\<*re still inta<'f., Ib‘(?s,s aaid pljitioniL propaganda in pursuance 
of (J.'i.adlii’s Civil Di.sobf‘diema! Movement \va.s a.rousing anti -British 
sentiment. ;»nd a. spirit of ia,wl(^s.sn(is.s iti tlu^ Province to a (Icgrce which 
wouhl Imve hiu'ij d(*enu;<l iiicredibhi ev'on in 1929. Boditioiis literature 
(d the most vioieiit iIeseri[)l-ion WJis being broadcast in the sliape of 
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pampMets and books. It is true that tlie Coiigross foiTually dissociated 
itself from terrorism, but it was equallj- clear tlint if smiio of tbc workers 
and leaders of tlie Congress w^ere given a free band tlioy ^^oul(.lllut be 
averse to giving’ their general support to terrmism, 

19, With the Irwin- Gandhi Pact, in llareh 19H1, the Pirss Ordinaiice 
was withdrawn, and the Indian Press at once i-eveiied to its old liabit of 
glorification of assassins and the propagation of the cult of iiiurder. 
JDuring’ March the occasion for adulatory articlos was round in ilie 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his two com])ani<)ns. AVhon ]\Ir. Peddio 
was assassinated on the 7th A]U*il 1931 the attitude of the Pj-ess was ftir 
from satisfactory. Similarly, praise of Dinesh Gupta, tlic* imirdcu’or (»f 
Colonel Simpson, and Ram Krishna Biswas, convicted of iJic (liand pur 
murder, was widespread and in some cases unresTj'ained. and doiuands foi* 
their reprieve were loud and persistent. Every ai-cjuit,lal of a ton orist was 
hailed with delight, everything that conld ho said in favour of llierii 
printed in hold type. The culmination of tliis attitude of miiul was Ujo 
resolution of the Congress-nianagod Cor[)oiutiou of C'aJciilta. fdaiMiig on 
record a token of homage to Dinesh Gupta, one of the imirderor's of ( Mdoncl 
Simpson. It ;is small wonder that in the circnmsiances desorilx'tl fhe 
terrorist cult should have found more volarics tlian eviei before, and that. 
1931 should have been one of the darkest years in the histoiy of l(U'roi-ist 
crime. 

20. Koless than 67 ontj*agcs, including nine nnirtl(u*s, of wliieh parlicii- 
lars will be found in Annexure III, occurred in 1931. Only a few 
instances need be (inoted here to show the dctcrniim,Hl inantu'r i*n which 
teiToiist crimes woi'e carided out. 

On the 16th March at Baraina, Ohittagong, an AKsiKta,id, Suh-l nspeetoi* 
of Police of the District Intelligenco Jhanch oncounltund i w<» al>seojidf‘rs 
of the Chittagong armoury raid case. One of thorn lirod ut him with a. 
revolver and wounded him a.ud both escaped. On thi^ 7ih Marodi a,t alxmt 
6Ab Uvo bhailralok Hindu youths shot Mr. Poddic*, I.(kS., Disiriot. 
Magistrate of Midnapore, from behind, at chiso range, while In* was 
attending an exhibition of manual work in a local sidloo! which Ijo Imd 
himself arranged for the benefit of the Hindunls. Bolh tin* assailants 
escaped. 

On the 27th July Mr. Gavlick, I.C.S., iScssions Judge, 2‘l.-i*in-n-u.iias, was 
shot through the head by a youth while sitting in (unirt. Tlie a.>^s’:issiii 
was immediately shot down by the sei-geant ‘on duty, but oommiilrd 
suicide by swallowing cyanido of potassium whihf lying w.mndod under 
the table. The murder was committed in revengi‘* for i.ho sontoncM* of 
hanging inflicted on Dinesh Gupta by the tribunal of which Air. (lurliidc 
was president. 

On the evening of 21st August at Tangail, a bliadmlok yoiilli littnl at 
Mr. Cassells, I.O.fe., the Divisional Commissioner, who wasCn his wuv to 
inspect the Oo-opei’ative bank. The oulpi-it cHcniii'd ami a im-I-.oii 
subsequently tried for the offence -n-as acciuittcd fo,- want of Nallicioiit 
identification. 


On the 30th August Khan Bahadur Ahsanullu,, Inspccl.or of P.ili,*,* 
Chittagong, was shot dead by a bhadrahk Hindu youth, who was c;.piniv(i’ 
convicted and sentenced to transportation for life, d’he murder inflauuMl 
M^lem feeling and was followed by a communal outbrisuk 

On the 28tb October two youths sliot at and severely wounded 

Mr. Durno, I.C.S., District Magistrate, Dacca, while lie was sitting in iiis 
car outside a shop in one of the main streets. The culprits escaped. 
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On tlie SOtli October Mr. Tilliers, the President of the European 
Association, }ni<l a niij-row escape from death, when he was attacked in his 
own oflico by one Jiiinal ])as G-npla, ilio alleged murderer of Mr. Peddie. 

On tile li'ib December IVIr. C. G. B, Stevens, District Magistrate, 

Tippera, was shot dead in liis bouse by two young girls who approaciied 
liiin with a request to arrange a swimming exhibition for tbein. Both 
were sentenced io transportation for life by a special tribunal. 

21. By the end of July 1931 it was evident that the existing legislation 
wji/S not siiflicient to cojjc with the tei*roi*i.st menace. The way in which 
ilie Press lent itself to constant and violent propaganda in favour of 
{issassins lias already hcon refei*red to. The murders which had already 
taken ])lace could he tiaced, in no small measure, to inciiGineiits in the 
Press and the Local Govern inent were convinced fhat action to control tlie 
Pi’css was a vital necossifcy. Asregai-ds the powers of arrest and detention 
conferi'od by fbo Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, it was found 
OKSontial io ask that its scope should be widened so tliat action could be 
taken, not only against persons actually concciaicd in the commission of 
terrorist assooiabitms, but also against those wdio are members or helpers 
of those associations. On the 9th October 1931 Act XXIII of 1931 (An 
Act to provide against publication of matter inciting to or encouraging* 
murder or violence) w'as ]>assod aiul on ilio 29ih October the Goverament 
of India promulgated Ordinance IX of 1931 conferring the powders asked 
for in regal'd to arrest and detention and widening the schedule of offences 
by the inclusion of the sections relating to tlie waging of war against the 
King or the harbouring of absconders. 

Aninnlh later, on the 30th November, the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance XI of 1931 was issnctl. Ghaptoj* 1 of the Ordinance provided 
for eiriergenoy powers which would apply immediately to tlie district of 
Ohittugong. Military and iiolice were to combine in opeiutions to round 
up teiTorists a.nd absconders in that district, and to render these operations 
effective the District Magistrate was given powers, among others, to com- 
mandeer projierty, limit access to certain ]daces, regulate traffic and 
transport and iTn]>ose a collective line upon recalcitrant inhabitants. 
Ghapter IL provided For H])ecial tribunals and special magistrates and a 
procedure designed i-o overcome delaying Licfcics. 

Thus, thoiigli the situation at tlie end of 1931 was far L'om reassuring, 
the jiolice wei'e again a,rniod with aileqiiate pow'crs. Civil disobedleiico 
was \va,iiing a, ml tliey were, tlioi'efoi'o, free to devote all their onei'gies to 
tli(i snp])i*i‘Ssio!i of Icrrorisin. 

(Jii t.lu! ex])iry of tin*. Crdinanccs it was felt tluit the Bengal Government 
should 1)0 a.ritnxl with the legislative wenjioiis necessary to graiiplc with 
(.lie moiiacuof the terj'orisfc movement. Accordingly the Bengal vSiqipression 
of I'errorist Oulauges Act, 1932,"' and the Bengal Criminal jjaw (Arms and 
Explosives) Aot-, 1932, were introduced and ])assc(l by the Legislative 
( Council. 

22. During the lirst pa,rt of the year 19.32 rumours were i-ife of 
ibroats to carry out indiscriminate massaci'es of Eurojieans in (dubs and 
(dnenias. Actually one outrage of ibis da-stardl}." na.turo wa,s ciM'j'ied into 
(dToot when tlie Ihibariali Ihiilway Instil, utiO at Cliittagong was attacked in 
Sopl,einl)(ir 1932 with bombs and j'(*volvers. The attack was led by a girl 
named Driti ^Va,dda,<la.r, who committed snicido on tlie scone of attacdc. 


* This Act embodied the provisions of Ordiuanco XI of JlUJl. 
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Earlier in tlie year Mr. Douglas, I.C.S., District Magistrate of Midnapoi’o 
was shot dead on the 30th April while presiding at a meeting of the District 
Board; on the 27th June a Snh-Depnty Magistrate was shot dead in his 
bouse in Dacca town, and on the 29th July Mr. Ellison, Superintendent of 
Police, was shot dead in Comilla town. On the 5th August and ugaiu 
on the 28th September 1932, attempts were made to murder Sir Alfred 
Watson, the editor of the Statesman. On the 22iia August an atlenijit 
was made to shoot Mj*. Grassbj^ the Additional SuperinietKloiit of Police, 
Dacca, and on the 18th hTovember an attempt was niud(' io luiirdnr 
Mr. liuke, Superintendent of the Eajshahi Central Jail, Itotii of which 
fortunately failed. 

23. The list is formidable enough, hut it will he seen from Aunexure III, 
where the particulars of all tlie outrages iu 1930-33 are given, iJuit tlie 
total number of crimes both against persons and agniusi, propiu fy have 
registered a notable decline in 1933. From the latter pari of li>:;2 i.he 
tide began to turn, and between September 1932 and July 193:1 tiuMuily 
murderous outrage which the terroi-ists could carry out in British Itidi.a 
was the attempt on Mr. Luke, though in French Clunulernagoi't* .M (Juin, 
the French Commissioner of Police, was shot on the 10th Alarcdi 19.33. 
Plot after plot was discovered and foiled, and one lesider ufier n.nin.hor w:is 
captured. A stage has at last beeu reached when, iti spite tJ* (hingeroiis 
conspiracies which every now and again come to light, th<^ situation is 
definitely under control, so far as large-scale orgaiii.st^d <ait r.ugc.s arc 
concerned. But there area large number of individual.s tihroud wiui tire 
prepared to commit or take part in isolated outrages a, ml }ia v(? appai-onl ly 
no difficulty ill securing arms. As an instance tluu'o may ho qmdod {htj 
latest outiage, the murder of Mr. Burge, the District ^Magistrate of 
Midnaiiore. He was shot dead on the Police football ground just bo fore 
the start of a match in which he was to play. Still mon* rooontly it 
was reported that a veritable armoury of i*evolver.s, amiiiunil ion and 
dynamite had been discovered in Nortli (/Urlciittu,. lloruu*, ctiiistant 
vigilance and continual action arc i-equired, not only against fdd nmmbors 
who are plotting' outrages, but also against now luniruits who uppf'ur still 
to be drawn into the movement in fairly large iiiinilxu's, ami to bo roudy for 
any kind of crime. 


SEOTIOlSr IV.—GENEUAb Survey. 

24. It will be seen from the figures given in Annexure IV lliut 2,L)7 
persons have been dealt with under the Bengal Crimiiuil L;i.w AnuMHlmont 
Act since 1930, and that of these there are no less ihsin 1,3,51 iu gaols 
and detention camps at present, and 288 in villagci and honi<! domir-ilo, 
making a total of 1,639. Of those dealt with, only 389 j>ei-sons }i.u,v(j Ixmui 
unconditionally released. There are, besides, 19 Stub; ^irisomu-s under 
Begnlation III of 1818 at present. Though the number of fresh ui'rcsts 
has declined in recent months the present monthly average is sfill 
disquietingly high and indicates that considerable recj-uitimmt, is si ill 
going on. 

One reason for this is that subversive propaganda aiul uclivitirs }iu,ve 
been so rife in recent years that they have succee(le<l in crealhig ii 
revolutionary mentality which has permeated almost (ivery si-ru-linu of 
the literate hhadraloh society. To a certain extent tins um'mj)l<)ynHujt 
problem among the educated middle classes in Bengal lias been a. powerful 
accessory to those who have deliberately sought to hiing about tins rcsull,, 
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but tlie factors wliicli liavo l)eeii chiefly responsible for the propagation o£ 
i*e volutionary ideas are a subversive Press, and successive organised 
■movements for detiance of the Ihavs by the methods variously known as 
non- co-operation and civil disobedience. 

25. The Press has, for yeai*s, ])oui*ed forili a venomous propaganda 
against tlie estuldislied Government., twisted and distorted every motive 
and every act of theirs, and lield up to the admiration of tlie growing 
youth the heroism and self-saci‘ilice of the devotees of the pistol and the 
bomb Avho have been imido to pay tlie penalty of the law. Nothing is 
more not ic, cable in i.Iie histoiy of the revolutionary movement than the 
conneedion heUvtHm tlie rucrudcsconco of violent ]>ropagamIa in the Press 
and of tt'i'rorisni. Noi’inally jirone to unrestrained criticism of Govern- 
immt action the Press ha.s u-llowcd itself to lie used by ierroifst loaders 
for tlicir own <‘mls. 'J'lie natural consequence of the <laily poisoning of 
the minds of the ci'cmIuIous ]nihlic was to c;n*ate a mentality which believed 
that there was no enormitj" of which Goveriinient was not capable, and 
the mischief caused did not end with the gimeration, for the (diildrcii of 
those who minds were warped in their youth gi-ew u[) in an atmosphere 
of hostility, suspicion and ill-will to <{oY(‘rnment. livery subversive 
movement, tlicrofore, m(.*t with the open or tacit, apfiroval of largo sections 
of t he piM’ijile. Ma])[)ily, at the present moment the tone of the Press is 
geiiei'ally a, good deal healthioj* than it has been for years. How much of 
it is due to t.he jU’evaJence of good sense and how much to the existence 
of a. Pr(*ss law it is not possible doHnilely to say, Imt judging by past 
ex})m'ience, and having regaril to the fact, that terrorists appear t.o be able 
to inlluence the lb-ess to a liigh degree, it is more than dtuibtrul if the 
jiresent healthy tone can bo maintained witliout the assistance of a Pj‘es.s 
Law. 

2(J. Of tlie part ])l{yed by success ivo movements for civil disobedience 
it is unnecessary to speak at length. Contrary to the exjiressed intentions 
of the author, they have, on many an occasion, bi‘okeu out into violence, 
and even wdien they have, in fact, remained non-violent, succeeded in 
engendering a. violent mentality t/owards the established Goveiiiment 
which has pre-disjiosed young men to succumb readily to tlie arguments 
of the terrorist recruiter. It is a remarkalde fact that a lai'ge percentage 
of i.lie recriuts to tlie terroj-ist movement are found to have made their 
polit ical dt^hni. as civil resistci's. Mi’. G-andhi’s association with the move- 
ment lias served to give it an odonr of sanctity and blurred the distinction 
lietween lawful suid unlawful activitic.s. It is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that tlio action of the police to disperse molis of civil resisters 
slioiihl have met with a chorus of denunciation Irom the Press and the 
platform as aot.s of tyranny and oppression, and that the minds of youths 
should have been lilled with tlio lights of vengeance. 

27. The net result of tliese facts has been gi*eatly to widen the Held of 
I’eci’iiitmcnt to tlio terrorist ranks. Gone uro the days when elaboi’ate 
coremonios of initiation and of administration of vows, before an image of 
tliti goddess Ivali, wore necessary to ensure the devotion of reoi’iiits to 
the tciTorisL cause. It is suHiciont now-a-days to give a boy a few 
seditious Ixtoks to road, and to supplement this by instructions from 
pcrsniis who have won his trust and coiilideucc. Purtber, good moral 
cbaracler is no loiigei’ an essential in a recruit. Tbroughout tlio Province, 
stu(h;nts in schools ;ujd college.s are now far more deeply permuuted by a 
spirit of iiureasoning resoiiimeiit against Government, and of doliauce of 
antliorify, and there ai’o a large number of districts in wliicli some or all 
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of tile educational institutioiip have ten*orist groups connected -witli them 
under the coiiti'ol of the main leaders. The result is that murders are 
now committed by youths unknown to tlie police, sit the bidding* of tlieir 
leaders. It is only fair to say, however, that only in a very few cases is 
evidence available to show that recruitment takes place inside the scliool 
or college, or through, or with, the sympathy of the stsdl. It is the 
.students of the schools or colh^ges who form a suitable rccruiilng* ground 
which is usually worked upon by outsiders, whoso success is matU; more 
easy by the general failure of teachers generally to take a.u}'- interest, in 
or undertake any responsibility for ibe doings of their pupils out.side the 
olass-rooni. 

28. Another recent and sinister development is the advent of tlio female 
terrorist. In the civil disobedience movement of 19d() women tocjk an 
active part in picketing at the bidding* of the leaders, wlio dcliberal.oly 
aimed at bringing women into the movement in the nunio of patriotism 
and service to the motherland. As lias been kIkjvvu, tlic st.ep iVem non- 
violence to violence is a short one, and it is, pcrlm.ps, scarcely a TJiatfm* of 
surprise, therefore, that under the sbimnlus of ])ati‘ioiic c.'ccit.emcmt working 
on distorted minds, two gii-ls should have rea-dily lent tlnunsi^lves a!s 
instruments for the murder of the District Magistrate (d 'I'ippera., a.iid 
another should have made a treacherous a.tteinpt to i.ake (In* life (»f 
Sir Stanley Jackson. The attack on the railway instil. ute at ( diif.tagong 
in September last year, in whicli one Knglisli woman wa,s killed ^and 
11 other gue.sts, including four women, woimdod, was lud by a, woman, 
while another has just heeu sentenced by the tribunal t.f> Iranspoj ia.| ion 
for life in tlio supplemontary raid case at Chittagong. Of those defaiimd 
under tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendniont Act, 15 {i.ro women, a, ml 
there are several apiinst whom Government have so far r(d‘us(Ml b) (a.kc 
action. There is evidence, therefore, that women are ta,king:i,n inmvasing 
part in^ revolutionary conspiracies, a fact which mlds to the diilicidt.y <d' 
the police in dealing with them. 

29. Reference has already been made to ibe encouragmmmt which 
terrorism has received from time to time from ilie public adulalioii cd’ 
terrorists in the Pres.s. It has also been mentioned (Iniii after l.‘t20 
terrorists set themselves to penetrate the Congress niaciliimt bv I ho canlui'ts 
of seats oil the Executive Committees and* on the a,ll-lii(]ia. (^)ug•I•css 
Committee, and that under their influence the Bengal krovineial I'ouoross 
passed a resolution in 1024 eulogising Gopi Moluui' Sa.lia, the iiiuiMorci* td* 
Mr, Day. 

30. To complete the picture it is necessary to say n, wor<i uboiu. llu^ 
■connection of the Congress Committee ami the ( ’■akaiit.a, ( ’nrporat i(.n 
and the manner in which subvei’sive movements in generjil, a rul torr(trism 
in particular, have received oucouragement from the (huVora,t i«m. 'i'lm 
present Calcutt^a Corporation was the creation of the Act, (d’ 192:1. 

i. It. Das,' 
under llic 
Ir. Subash 
( h)ngI*(!SS 
^ crilic.s <d' 
ida.l.ioii in 
sob<-dien(M^ 
is ehicl.ion 
•ed in ilns 
i Coi*p(jra- 


xn tne congress, under the load of the hd.u Mr. ( 

obtained a large majority on it and since then Inis dominat.cd i 
leadership successively of the laie Mr. J. M. Hen Gupt.a., i 
Chandra Bo.se, both ex-Pi-esi dents of the Bengal Pinviucir 
•Committee, and of Dr. B. C. Roy. The two formm* were bii.B 
Government and at various times Avere incaroei a.tcd under Ih‘i 
of 1818 ; the latter suffered imprisonment during the civil i, 
moTement. One of the earliest acts of Mr. C. H, Ihis iiflor 1 
as Mayor was to offer employment to those wlio had s.iITt 
country s cause, many of them in the capacity of teachers 
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tion Primary Soliools, wMcli under Swamjist control multiplied greatly. 
In tlie year ] 923- 24 there were 19 such schools under the Corporation. 
By thoendot Docenibci* 1031 there wei'e 225 oi: nicni. When early in 1930 
!Mr. Gandhi opened liis civil diso]>edienco campaign, a lai'ge number of 
teachorw of these schools to<jk ])urt in the campaign and continued to do so 
throughout 11>31. The attitude of the Corporation in this matter was 
illustrated by tlie correspondence that passed between the Commissioner 
of Police and tlie Chief Mxecntivo Olhcer in 1931. On the 14th August 
19:11 v^ir Charles Tegai’t drew the attention of the Chief Executive Officer 
to ih(3 fact tluit 12 Coi'poration teachers bad been aiTested for illegal 
picketing a.iul re(pjest<‘d him to see that this conduct on the part of 
Corporation einploytjcs was not repeated. Ko answer was given to this 
letter, but on the .Sth So])t.ember 1931 the Chief Executive Officer wrote 
complaining al)out tlie sear<dies made hy tlie police in Corporation schools. 
To this, vSir Charles i*c])!i(‘d that the searches were inevitable since 
evidemui was atxannulaitiiig to show tlnat Coi'poi’ation school teachers were 
cons]Mi*lMg to brtaik the la.w, and that the Oorpoi'ation schools were being 
iis<*d foj- unlawful ])urposes. He olTered to supply the Corjioration with 
details of searches and prosecutions. The Chief Executive Officer replied 
on the. 25th Sepleinber 1931 denying that t.hore was any conspiracy on the 
])!U‘t of the teuidiers, and then proceeded to allege tliat 14 teaoliers who 
had h(3<m ari’cstcd by the poli(5e liad lieen beaten unmercifully by them. 

Alaiiy (hirjiorailon buildings wore used for the furthcxnnco of the civil 
(lisolKMlience movemumt, and the occasions on wliicli the Corporation 
adjourned as a. mark of r(‘spi‘ct owing to the arrests of [ironiinent persons 
comuictfid with the civil disobedience moveniont are mimei'ous. 

31, But the Coi’poi’ation wore not content with pai’ticipating in the 
civil disolicdieruro movement alone. On the loth September 1929 they 
expressed “tlnu'r great sorrow a.t the untimely death of the great hero, 
.Jatindra Waili Das” (an undertrial pilsoner in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case who died of Iniiiger-strike), and under the direction of the Mayor, 
closed the ottices and schools for one day. Later, a. street was named 
after liirn. On the lltli February 1931 the Coi'poj’ation granted 
six mont.hs’ lca,ve of aliscinco to Di*. Narayan Cli. Kay, a Councillor, 
and convicted in the Dalhonsio Scpiare Bomb Conspiracy Case, “as his 
abst.'uco is du(i to canses whicli the Corporation considers sufficient to 
justify such an absence.” On the Sill July 1931 the Corporation recorded 
its sons(j of grief at the execution of Dinesh Chandra Gupta, “who 
sacrificed his life in the pui'snit of his ideal.” in this form tlie r(?solution 
was published on the fi’ont ])age of tlio Clalmtfa JShmic.v^al Qaz(4te^ and 
below it a. photograph of the nnirderer. Sixteen days later, Mr, Garlick, 
the President of the Tribunal whicli convicted Dinesh, was shot dea,d 
in his Court hy a terrorist, on whose ])erson a slip containing the following 
words was found: — “Cursed bo your Court the injustice of which 
condeniTiod Dinesh Gupta to death.” 

It will readily be appreciated tliafc the public (ribiites pa, id liy bodies 
like the Bengal Provincial Congress and the Calcidta, (.Corporation to 
])ers()ns convicted, of teri'orisfc crime, and their gcnei-a.l sitiitiidc of 
sympathy towa.rds sulivorsive movements, iiave been a, p(n-])ctiia,l incitc- 
numl t<i emol,iona.l youth to niulerlake fresh outrages. Factors such a,s 
tlic!S(; did not wcigiit the scale against Government in their campaign of 
Did -19. 

32, Idle f(*riuation of a “Peasants and Woi’kers ” organisation on 
cninrnunistic lines has already been refeiT'ed to, ami a brud' reference may 
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DOW" be made to other open organisations through which the revolutionaries 
have sought to subvert existing society. The non-co-operation movement 
of 1921 showed that Grovernment could be really seriously Ciinbarrassed 
by mass action. Communist literature and methods, therefore, found an 
increasing number of readers and exponents, and the advantages of mass 
action as a revolutionary instrument received considerable attention. It 
was thought that the doctrines based on class solidarity would ])e an 
effective antidote to the schisms of religious differences. Moscow was 
willing to help with money, and the doctrines had an intellectual ap]")eal 
of their own to the hhadmloJc youths, themselves faced with the menace 
of unemployment. The “Peasants and Workers” movement died of 
inanition, but in the youth leagues and conferences which came into 
vogue in the period 1925-30 the doctrines of the Third International 
found considerable favour. Dr. Bhupendra Nath I)ufct (an old tcuToi-ist), 
Kanai Lai Ganguli, Subash Bose (detained twice under Regulation Ilf), 
Bankim Chandra Mnkherji and others devoted their eneigics, frjuu 
varying motives, to the development and growth of oi’ganisafcions bastid 
on communist or semi communist ideas. 

At the instance of Subash Chandra Bose, Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru 
presided over the All-Bengal Students’ Conference in 1928, and in 
his speech advocated oommunism and internationalism for India. 
Immediately on his departure an Independence League for Bengal 
was started by Snbash Bose with a number of ox- dele mis and 
State prisoners. They dt-ew up a manifesto on Bolshevik lines 
which evoked some protest. When later, however, Jawaliar JjjiI 
himself started the “Independence for India League,” having for its 
object the achievement of Swaraj for India, with the help ami sup])ort 
of Kanai Lai Ganguli and Bhupendra Diitt, it met wifcli strong 
opposition from Subash Chaudi*a Bose and his followers, who now formed 
a separate “Independence for India League ” in Bengal from which Kana-i 
Lai and Bhupendra Dutt were practically excluded. Later, when dawidiar 
Lai came to Calcutta in connection with the 1928 Congress, he addressed 
the Howrah District Workers’ Conference and the All-Bongal Youth 
Association, both Congress organisations. To the former he B})oke 
disparagingly of the Congress, who would be prepared to wait for anollicr 
10 years for Swaraj, but added that if the labouring classes and the 
starving millions of the country could be convinced that iiiLlopendence 
would remove their want and get them better food and clotliing, they 
would not agi-ee to wait for a singde day for the {icliie\'’emtint of Swaraj. 
This speech gives the clue to the primary object for whicli Lalioiu' wa,s 
to be exploited and may be compared with the statement wliicli a-p[jL'ju'ed 
in Liberty of the IStli August 1929 — “ The Labour movement is v(iry 
closely connected with the Swaraj movement, and what is need( 3 d at the 
present moment is a co-ordination beWeen tlie two in order to force ihe 
bands of an unsympathetic Government.” During tlio jute mill strikes 
of 1929 there were indications that the Congress scheme was to get the 
intelhgentsza to organise a mass upheaval through the youth and stndeni.s’ 
and volunteer movements, with a view to coerce the Government. TUg 
scheme did not materialise and the Meerut case has for tlie time being 
ended attempts to form organisations on communist liiie.s. 

33. It remains now to say a word about the effect of tl>e murder 
cam))aign on^ tlie daily lives of officials. During the last tliroe year.s 
officials, particularly district and police officers, were in sei'ious danger, 
and the nnusual precautions which had to be taken for their safety 
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uncloTibtecIIy iiiterfci’ed with their nomial duties. » They live in houses 
guarded by armed sentries ; many of them when they go out are 
accompanied by armed personal guards, sometimes with their revolvers 
drawn; the roads they use are constantly patrolled; intending 
interviewers when not known ai^e searched before admission ; and in 
Calcutta and some otlier places there are restrictions on entrance to 
clubs which at times give rise to irritation and bad feeling. 'I’he 
precaations have necessarily interrupted the free intercourse between 
otHcials and non-officials whicli was such a feature of the administi'a- 
tion, especially in the districts. Duiing the last year or so, though 
the situation had apparently greatly imi)rovecl, the full precautions have 
had to be maintained, and tlie latest tragedy at Midnapore is a stern 
W'ariiing fha.t no rtilaxation of pi'ccautions can yet be permitted, even in 
connection with gu, nies, wdiioli were becoming more and more a common 
nuHjting ground for all sections of the community. So long as there is 
a group of j)Oople who consider it their business to murder officials there 
is no escape from the present position. Otherwise the normal administra- 
tion goes on nincli as before, and though officei's of all grades — and their 
wivt^s a, ml families —may view their daily work with greater anxiety than 
in the past, tlm tone gonendly is good, and there is none of that spirit of 
gloom and of bel])lessness which wa.s apparent two years ago. In the 
background there is a- general realisation tliat in si)ite of the poignant 
irragedios tliad from time to time send a feeling of horror throngh all 
classes, tlio situation is l)etter than it was. lu some quarters there is a 
growing belief, or porhaj)S still onlj’ a hope, that public opinion is slowly 
turning agaiiist teirorisin a, ml that in their efforts to cimsh it Government 
and th<iir officers have a steadily increasing amount of sympathy and 
sii))|»oi't, though much of it may be tacit, from the community a,t lai-ge. 
in ofher quarters this is ascribed to a realisation that Government arc in 
earnest in theij* olforts i^o stamp out terrorism and to the instinctive desire 
to ho on the winning side, and it is hold that any I'elaxation of effort ou 
the ])art of GovoTUiment will mean an immediate deterioration of the 
sif nation and a decrease in the amount of public sympathy and support 
bn* (lovtn-iimciit. 


ANNEXURE I. 


(h/ASSII-Mm* STATiaiK.MT OK TJIE NUMUEK OF OaSES OF OUTUAGES 
DKIMNO TIIK YEARS 1030-»33. YEAR ItY YEAR. 


If ems 

Jdurderons outrages 
AtUnnpt.s at- outrages - 
Dmioit-ics’'*' 

Atbnnpted (la.coities* - 
Itoblxu-ios” 

Aitem])ted I'obberies’^' - 
Ilonil) f-lirowing 
J5oinl> oxplosiiJiis 
Armed I’ltids 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

7 

5 

5 

3 

4 

- 10 

G 

23 > 

14 

3 

6 

2 1 

18 1 

i 08 

34 

1 

5 J 

1 


6 

7 

3 

— 

1 

— 

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 



Tola] - - 36 66 0-1 43 


* Lucl tiding mail, post and train. 
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AKNBXUKE U. 

List of Casualties due to Tbi^rortst Outrages during the 
Years 1930<^33. 

1930 1931 1932 1933 



r ' - 



In- 

jured 




Class 

Killed 

Killed 

jm-ed 3 urea 

Killed 

Killed 

In- 

jured 

Officials 

- 11 

12 5 13 

6 

10 

1 

1 

Non-officiaJs 

- 10 

14 4 3 

6 

27 





Terrorists - 

- 26 

4—1 

ANBEKUBE HI. 

5 

3 

2 

— 


Details of Cases op Terrorist Outrages during the years 1930-33. 
List “A” includes the Outrages of major importance each year 
List “ B ” all other Outrages. 

1930-~^« A.” 

(1) On 1st Bebruai^ 1930, Satish Chandra Bay, an Assistant Tcacliei* 
of the Bamananda Union H.K. School, was murdered at Kishoreg?iiij, 
jVIymensingh, 

(2) On 18th April 1930, the ten*orist party of Chittagong jjcadod hy 

Ananta Singh, attacked and looted the Auxiliary Force Arnionry, tlie 
Telephone Exchange and the District Police Arniouiy in CJattagoiig 
town. ‘ ^ 

(3) On 7th May 1930, some ahscondiiig insurgents, wliilo passing 
through village Sikalbaha, Chittagong, opened lire on villagers and 
escaped. 

(4) On 16tli May 1930, a bomb was thrown at the house of the ofEcer- 
in-charge of the Shibpur Police Station, Howrah. 

(5) On 19th July 1930, a bomb exploded on being thrown at police 
officers passing along Caibandha Boad in Gaibandha town, Rnngj)ur. 

(6) On 2nd August 1930, a constable was shot at while anusting 
certain accused in the warehouse looting case of Myinensingh town. 

(7) On 25th August 1930, bombs were thrown at Sir Charles Togart, 

Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, in Dalhousie Square. ’ 

(8) On 26th August 1930, a bomb was thrown in tlie coiiipouiid of ihe 
Jorabagan Police Court, Calcutta. 

(9) On 27th August 1930, a bomb was thrown at the Eden Gardens 
Police Outpost, Calcutta. 

(10) Oil 29th August 1930, Ratan Bhusan Hazra w^as nmrdorcd at 
Deshbandhu Park, Calcutta. 

(11) On 29th August 1930, Mr. Lowman, Inspector- General of Police, 
Bengal, and Mr. Hodson, Superintendent of Police, Dacca, were shot iri 
the Mitford Hospital, Dacca. 

(12) On 30tli August 1930, a bomb was thrown in the house of 

Inspector Pabitz’a Bose of the Mymensingh Detective Department, 
Mymeiisingb town. * 

(13) On 23rd September 1930, a bomb was thrown in the com])oun(l oH 
the Khulna Police Station where the District Intelligence Bj'anch Inspector 
and others were sitting. 

(14) On 13fch October 1930, the Sub -Inspector of tlie Mymonsinglj 

District Intelligence Branch and his guard ivere shot at while cudeavotiring 
to arrest two absconders in the Mymensingh Excise Warehouse lootinif 
case. ® 
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(15) On 1st December 1930, Inspector Taiini Mukbarji of the Eaihvay 
Police, was fatally shot at Chandpnr Railway Station, in mistake for the 
Inspector- General of Police, who was travelling on the same train. 

(lb) On 8th Decembei* 1930, Colonel Simpson, Inspector- General of 
Prisons, llcniral, -was fatally shot in Writers’ Baiklings, Ofilcutta, 

1930-“ B” 

(1) On 24th March 1930, the body of Bhupendra Raha Ray, aliaa 
Pola, was found on the railway line, Mymensingh town, severely mutilated 
by being run over by a train. 

(2) fJn Pitli April 1930, five <>r six hJiadralogs visited the gciMi of 
IMessrs. Harisli Chandra Sou and Ram Kanai Bhuiya at 23, Kali Kumar, 
Banarji Lane, Tala, Calcutta, and decamped with Rs. 15,OUO in G. 0. 
notes. 

(3) On 23r(] April 1930, Anaiita Lai Singh and three others w'ei-e 
arrested at Ifeni, when they lij'cd on the police and decamped. 

( I) On 21)ih April li>3(), a dacoity occurred in the house of Amrita Lai 
Ray, Bamanta Seuii, Khulna, when articles 'worth lU. 30 were loot(3d. 

(5) On 2ud June 1930, a postal overseer was waylaid and robbed of 
Rs. 1,000 wdiilo Ini w.is proceeding from Mulchar Police Station to Swarm- 
gi’ani ]^^st Ollice, IJacca. 

(0) On 25111 August 1930, an attempt at mail robbery was made at 
Shahatali Ihiilwny Station (Saidpar, 0. R. P.), by three porsons who 
assaulted thejiostal ])eoii carrying bags containing about Rs. 1,000 in cash. 

(7) Oil 3rd SopUiiiiber 1930, a mail peon was robbed of cash, &c., to the 
value of Rs. 3,050, near Rajshahi Railway Slation. 

(8) On Si.li S(!pf ember 1930, a dacoily was committed in the Ichapmu 
Post Olliee, iSerajdikliiiu, Daiica, whuji Its. 1,347, which included private 
money and orniMiuints of the poslinastcr, was looted. 

(9) On 24th SejiiemlK*!,* P)30, a dacoity was committed in the houses of 
Ciiamli Cliaran Saha IkiiUlar aaid Itaj Kumar Saha Poddar, at Gopalpiir, 
])oliee station Kalkiiii, Karidpm*, and cash and ornaments worth Rs. 551 
were looted. 

(10) Oil 17th Oeioher 1930, a dacoity with innrdBr occurred at Armenian 
Street, Oalcuita, in the gadi (»f Manikchand Gopalchand, in which the 
culprits (leeainped with Rs. 2,3-LG. 

(11) On 23rd October 1930, a dacoity occun*ed in the house of .Tagat- 
haudliu IJan(lo]»a(lliyai, of Ka,la,baria, in which Rs. 400 in casli wore looted. 

(i2j On oOih Ociohiir 1930, a dacoity was committed iji the hoLiso of 
Rajnalh Baaiik, Madlnibpashu, Babiigaiij, police station Barlsal, in which 
Rs. 3,‘1'51 w'as looted. 

(13) On 31sb Octolier 1930, a dacoity was cnnnnitted in the house of 
Chandra Nath Towiiia, Salilah, iMynieiisiiigli, when properties worth 
Rs. 35 were lootcil. 

(14) On 1st November 1030, a peon of Rajshahi College was waylaid 
and robbed of Rs. 308. 

(15) On 4ih November 1930, a dacoity was comniitlod in tlic lionsc of 
Kali Cliaran Bliattaeharji, of Jashodal, Mymensingh, in which ca.sh and 
ornaancMits of unknown value woie taken away. 

(l(») On 8th November 1030, the house of TJmaiiatli Majiimdai', of 
Gatigail, police station Kishoreganj, Mymensingh, was daeoited, but 
nothing was taken away. 

(17) On 12tli November 1930, while the Jamadar and two durwans of 
Messrs. R. Sim Co., of Elasliin, were taking a cash remittance of 
Rs. 15,000 l)y road from Tangsiil to the Company’s oflice, they were 
waylaid and the whole amount snatched aw'ay. 
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1930 — “ B ” — Qont, 

(18) On 26tli NovemlDer 1930, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Sarat Kumar Guha, Raglmnathpnr, police station Kotwali, Barisal, in 
which the dacoits carried away Rs. 941 in cash. 

(19) On 8th December 1930, the bearer of the Intermediate College, 
Lalbag, Dacca, was waylaid and robbed of Rs, 2,093 which he w'as 
carrying to the Treasury for deposit. 

(20) On ISth December 1930, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Kailash Chandra Banarji, of Paisagaon, Tangibari, Dacca, in which 
properties worth Rs. 2,145 were carried away. 

A ” 

(1) On 12th January 1931, a clerk of the Bhowal Court of Wards, 
Dacca, was shot at and wounded in an attempt at robbery. 

(2) On 23rd February 1981, a bomb was thrown into the District 
Intelligence Branch Snb-Inspector’s house at Barisal. 

(3) On 16th March 1931, an Assistant Sub-Inspector of the Chittagong 
District Intelligence Branch, was shot at and wounded by Tarakeswar 
Dastidar at Barama, police station Patiya, Chittagong. 

(4) ^ On 17th March 1931, a bomb was thrown into the house of the 
District Intelligence Branch Inspector, Nadia. 

(5) On 17th Mai’ch 1931, a bomb was thrown at the Kotwali Police 
Station, Nadia. 

(6) On 17th March 1931, a bomb was thrown into the house of the 
Superintendent of Police, Nadia. 

(7) On 7th April 1931, Mr. J. Peddie, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 
Midnapur, was assassinated. 

(8) On 24th April 1931, a bomb was thrown at the Royal Calcutta 
Golf Clnh. 

(9) On 27th July 1931, Mr. Garlick, I.O.S., District and Sessions Judge, 
Alipur, was assassinated. 

(10) On 21st August 1931, an attemjDt was made on the life of 
Mr. A. Cassells, C.I.F., I.C.S., Divisional Commissioner, Dacca, at Tan- 
gail, Mymensingh. 

■D 1 - ^ August 1931, Khan Bahadur Asanullali, Inspector of 

Police, Chittagong, was assassinated. 

(1^) September 1931, a bomb was thrown into the coinpound of 

Kalna Police Station, Burdwan. 

(13) On 10th September 1981, a bomb was thrown into the OHiccr 
Commanding’s quarters, Meniari Police Station, Burdwan. 

(14) On 29th October 1931, an attempt was made to murder Mr. V'illiors, 
President, European Association, in his office at Clive Buildings. 

On 28th October 1931, an attempt was made to assassiiuite 
Mr. Durno, I.O.S.^ District Magistrate, Dacca, in Dacca town. 

(10) On 11th hiovernber 1931, an attempt wa.s made to sliont Iirsi^ectoi* 
Monoranjan Chaudhuri at Raj ball avpur, Sherpur, Atvnieusinglj. 

(17) On 14th December 1931, Mr. 0. G. B. Stevens, I.C.S., District 
Magistrate, Tippera, was fatally shot. 

(18) On 30th December 1981, an important witness in the M'aniktolla 
dacoity case, was fatally shot at No. 52, Gouribari Dane, Calcutta. 

January 1931, an attempt was made to rob the Post Office 
at Baza-rkhola, Amanatganj, Barisal town. 

January 1931, a, dacoity occurred at UTilgauj Eailway 
fetation, police station Bhairab, Mymensingh, at which Rs. 22 was looted. 
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1931— “B”— co72£. 

(3) On 20fcli January 1931, an attempt was made to rob the Bagerliat 
mail bag, which contained insuredcovei-s valued at Rs, 834, from the train, 

(4) On 26tli January 1931, a postal peon was robbed o£ Bs. 1,500 at 
Fai’ashganj Road, Dacca town. 

(5) On 14th February 1931, a dacoity occuiTed at Messrs. Ralli Bros. 
Agency, Jamal pur, Mymensingh, at which Bs. 7,919 was looted. 

(6) On 21st Fcbimary 1931, a dacoity occuiTed at Suapara, Dacca, at 
which Rs. 2,022 was looted. 

(7) On 5th March 1931, a highway mail robbery took j^lace at the 
BrahinanhiTria. Post Ollice, Tippera, when Rs. 10,942 was looted. 

(8) On 10th March 1931, an armed dacoity occurred at Kauthal, police 
station Palong, Fa.ri(l])nr, at which Rs. 2,783 was looted. 

(9) On 27th March 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Dpendra 
Mazumdar, Khamargaon, police .station Nandail, Mymensingh, at which 
Rs. 2,241) was stolen. 

(10) On 7tli Api'il 1031, an armed mail dacoity occurred at Palong 
Steamer Station, at which Rs. 1,540 in cash was looted. 

(11) On 11th April 1931, a train I’ohbeiy took place between Atharbari 
and Soha-gi st{ition.s, at whicli Rs. 9,160 was looted. 

(12) On 17ih Ajn’il 1931, a dacoity occurred at Ranihazar, Rajsliahi 
town, at which Rs. 1,000 \va»s looted, 

(13) On 20tli April 1931, a,n a-rined I'obbery took jdace at Sealdah 
Railway StaJioii, Rs. 4,938 b<*iiig lnoi.f‘d. 

(14) Oi\ lli.h Mji.y 1931, an armed dacoity occurred at Sontiabazar II, 
Mymensingh, Rs. 51<0 being stolen. 

(15) On Klili Mny 1931, the Dacca postal van was robbed of Rs. 800. 

(1(5) On 5tJi 3iun^ li)31, a mail I'ohbeiy took place at Samantasena, 

Khulna, Rs. 70 Ixilng looted. 

(17) On 17th June 1931, R.s. 278 was looted from the office of the 
A.ssiHtu,nt Station Mnstca* at Nayanpur Railway Station, Assam-Bengal 
Railway. 

(18) On 2nd .hily 1931, a train r<d)boiy occurred at Ooiiripui^-Iswarganj, 
Rs. 1,200 iujiiig looied. 

(19) On 7ili »luly 19)11, an attempt was made to rob the mails at 
Kumarkhsili, Nsuliji,. 

(20) Oil 17th 1931, an armed dacoity occurred at Nitaiganj, 

Narayangaii j, Dacca,, l{s. S', 479 being locdcd. 

(21) On '2tth July 1931, a,ii atl.empted mall robbery took place at 
Nai*a,ya,n] mr, police ,sla,tion ,)halakati, Barl-sal. 

(22) On 3,1st duly 1931, an ahi-cnijited mail robbeiy took place at 
Ubai'magiiii j, police sla,tion Meudigaiij, Baii’isal. 

(23) bn ist August 19.31, an armed robbeiy occurred at the Municipal 
olfiiuj gat(‘, Rs. 0,202 lauhig looteil. 

(2't) On Mil August 1931, an armed dacoity ocoiirreil at a jute firm at 
Nandail l{oa,d lSa,zai* Station, Myinonsingli, Hs. 305 being looted. 

(25) On lOlh August 1931, a,n armed robbery oceiiri’Oi I at the vSarasvvati 
Sama j, I)a,cca town, Rs. 027 being looted, 

(215) On .3rd ySeiitembcr 1931, an armed robbery of ])ostal money 
amouniing to Its. 348 occuiTod at the junction of Haro and Wyre Street, 
Dacca, town, 

(27) On 9tli Sepi.omber 1931, a highway rol)bGry occurred ab Mankunda, 
Hooghly. 
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(28) On lltli September 1931, an armed dacoity occurred at Kaghunath- 
pur, police station Bagerhat, Kbulna, Ks. 2,000 being stolen. 

(29} On IStli September 1931, an armed dacoity occurrod in the liouse 
of Bliagabau Saba of Neamatpur, police station Karimganj, Mymensingh, 
E;S. 2,333 being stolen. 

(30) On IStb September 1931, an attempted mail dacoity took place 
near Ghoramara Post Office, Rajsbabi. 

(31) On 2nd October 1931, a dacoity occun^ed in the gaddl of Krista Ch, 
Sanatan Pal, Canal West Road, Maniktala, Calcutta. Rs. 300 -wliich was 
looted, was subsequently recovered. 

(32) On 5tb October 1931, an aimed dacoity occurred in tbe shop of 
Susliil Mohan Sahai Madhabdi Bazar, police station Narsingdi, Dacca ; 
the amount looted not known. 

(33) On 10th October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Satish Ch. 
Malakar, police station Taltalla, Khulna, Rs. 412 being looted. 

(34) On lOtli October 1931, an attempted dacoity occui*red in the house 
of Hriday Pal, Kalabandlia, police station Melandah, Myinonsingh. 

(35) On 12th October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Puma Cli. 
Sahn, Kamalpur, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh, Rs. 900 being looted. 

(36) On 13tli October 1931, an armed robbery of Rs. 28,000 in cash, 
which was being transmitted from the Imperial Bank, Dacca, to the Dacca 
Post Office, took place, but tlie money was recovered. 

(37) On 16th October 1931, the mail bags containing Rs. 83 were 
robbed from Jinai’di Railway Station Office (Bhairab Bazar, Gfo vermneiit 
Railway Police, Saidpur Railway Police). 

(38) On 17th October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Nur*jan 
Mallik of Khagragoria, Burdwan Police Station. 

(39) On 20th October 1931, a postal runner was robbed of Rs. 1,272 
near Nagai’gaon, police station, Katiadi, Mymensingh. 

(40) On 21st October 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of Radha 
Krista Deb Nath of Chandani, police station Naria, Paridpur, Rs. 994 
being looted. 

(41) On 28th October 1931, an aimed dacoity occurred in the jute 
agency of Rukhini Kanta Sarkar, Gochihata, police station Katiadi, 
Mymensingh, Rs. 1,245 being looted. 

(42) On 10th November 1931, an armed mail robbery oceuri'ed at 
Dharbila, police station Charghat, Rajshahi, Rs, 195 being looted bui, 
subsequently recovered. 

(43) On 11th November 1931, an armed dacoity occurt’ed in the liouse 
of Raclba Maclhab Pal, of North Madhyapara, Palong, Paridpui', Rs. 1,950 
being stolen. 

(44) On 16th N’ovember 1931, an armed mail robbery occurred at 
Kanaikati, Madaripur, Paridpur, Rs. 2,500 being looted. 

(45) On 4tli December 1931, an armed dacoity occurred in the house 
of Abdul Majid of Seorakanda, police station Tangail, Mymensingh, 
Rs. 2,008 being looted. 

(46) On 7fcli December 1931, a dacoity occurred in the house of 
Mohendra Nath Sarkar, of Darimonpur, police station Henitabad, 
Dinajpur, Rs. 100 being looted. 

(47) On 15tli December 1931, mail bags containing Rs. 3,900 wore 
looted by armed men, near Nsiria Steamer Station, Paridpur. 

(48) On 18th December 1931 an armed dacoity occuired in tlio house 
of Mohan ta Nath of Telirbag, police station Tangibari, Dacca, Ks. 677 
being looted. 
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1932 

Murders — 5. 

(1) On oOfch April 1932, Mr. R. Douglas, I.C.S., District Magistrate, 
Midiiapore, was shot flead at the District J3oa,rd OSice, Miduapore. 

(2) On Idhli June 1982, Captain Cameron was shot dead while leading 
a military raid on an absconders’ den at Dlialghat police station, Patiya, 
Chittagong. 

(8) On 27th June 193*2, Rabn Kamakhya Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate, 
was shot (load in his lionso in Dacca town. 

(4) On 29th July 1982, Mr. Dllison, Superintendent of Police 
Tippera, was slnjt dead In Coniilla town. 

(5) On 2'J'tli Se])tember 1982, the European Institute at Pahartali, 
Chittagong, was raidtid by terrorists armed with revolvers and bombs 
and led by a woman ten-orist, who eventually committed suicide. One 
European lady was killed and seve]*al Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
wounded. 


Att r m ptk 0 M UR 0 w It H — 14. 

(1) Oil lOtli January 1982, a iniirdorous attack with iron rods was 
made on Sergiiiiiit liounie in Da.coa town and lus I'cvolver was stolen. 

(2) On 22n(l »lanuary 1982, a Ixnnb was tlirowix at the compartment 
occnpiLMl ]jy tlie Dist.rict Magistrate, Howrah, at Patilial Railway Station, 
on tliu i lowrah-Amla Railway. 

(8) On ()tli Ifolxmary Uh>2, a,n attempt was made on the life of His 
Excellency the Oovei*nor of Rongal at the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta Lliiivcrsily in the Senate ilon.so, Calcutta. 

(4) On llt.h J^laj'cli 1982, a bomb was thrown into the quarters of the 
Sub-Divisional 0!lic«jr, Kaiidi, Marsh id ahad. 

(5) On 28tli Miiridi 1982, the tents in tlie camp of the Settlement 
OlBcers, Lalmonivhat, iiangpnr, were set lire to, for the pux*poRe of stealing 
the revolvers of the oilic-ei's. 

(G) Oil 2lKt Ajiril 1982, a bonil) exploded in the vestibule of the Head 
Ofllce of Messrs. Martin it Co., Mission Row, Caleutta. 

(7^ On l8t/h May 198*2, a parcel exploded in the Lamaba,zar Post Ollice, 
Chittagong town, injuring a packer of the Post Ollice. 

(8) On 2t>th Ma,y 1982, guard constsible Soluman Khan was assaulted 
near Govern iiHiiii, House, Da(;ca, a,nd his revolver was stolen. 

f9) On l2lh June 198*2, a bomb wa.s thrown at tlie train at Rajbari 
Railwjiy StnJion, lOastern Jhmgal Railway, in which the District 
Magisinde and Snjierintnmleiit of Ihdice, Faridjmr, were travelling, 

(10) On r>th August H182, the lirst attempt was m;ide to shoot Sir 

Alfred Watson, Mdit.or of the at Chowriughee. The as.sailant 

commiUed suicide. 

(11) On 22nd August 1982, an attempt was made to shoot Mr. C. 
(Jrassliy, Addii-ioiuil Superiiilundcut of Police, Dacca, at the Nawabpui* 
Railway Crossing, Dacca,. 

(12) On 28tlj Sejitcunhcr 19.*1‘2, a second attempt was made on the life of 
Sii* AUVed Watson, Editor of the Stalasman, near Strand Road, Calcutta. 

(18) On 18tlj November 1982, an attempt was made to murder 
hlj‘. Duke, Superiid(!inlent, R.ajslialii dail, at Rajsljahi. 

(14) On lihJi N<;v<fml>er 1982, an attempt was made to murder a spy 
“ Malia ” at Kalikatcha, Sarail, Tippera. 
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1932 — cont. 

Dacoities and Robberies (inoludino Attempts) — 68. 

(1) On 3rd January 1932, a robbery was committed by four persons 
armed with I'evolvers in a shop at Kamalaghat, Mirkadim, Munshiganj 
Dacca. 

(2) On 4tb January 1932, an attempt was made at Munshiganj, Dacca, 
to rob a clerk and durwan of the Munsbiganj Middle English School. 
The Durwan was wounded by a reyolver bullet. 

(3) On 9th January 1932, a boat dacoity was committed at Kurchai, 
police station Gaffargaon, Mymensingh. 

(4) On 11th January 1932, a daooity was committed in a house at 
Swarikanda, police station Netrakona, Mymensingh. 

(5) On 18th January 1932, the mails were robbed by six persons armed 
with revolvers between Natherpetua and Dttardah railway stations on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. 

(6) On 18th January 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Sotashi, police station Bhusna, Faridpm*. 

(7) On 22nd January 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Kalyanchak, police station Anita, Howrah. 

(8) On 10th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Kamini Kanta Do of Madhakhola, police station Hossainpur, Myniensingh. 

(9) On lOfch February 1932, a dacoity was committed in a liouse at 
Massimpur, Bhahanipur, Kuliarchar, Mymensingh. 

(10) On 13th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Hari Das Saha, of Banwaribad, police station Bharatpur, Murshidabad. 

(11) On 15th February 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Sawali Oharpara, police station Mirzapur, Mymensingh. 

(12) On 18th Februai’y 1932, a mail dacoity was committed at Ganga- 
darpatti, near Munshiganj, Dacca. 

(13) On 23rd February 1932, a dacoity was committed at the Agency of 
Messrs. Ralli Bros, at Athai-abari, police station Iswarganj, Mymensingh. 

(14) On 27tli February 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Sai’archar, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh. 

(15) On 2nd March 1932, three youths attempted to rob a mail runner 
near the Boalia Post Office, police station Ghoramara, Rajshahi. 

(16) On 5th Mai*ch 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at Uttar 
Bagdanga, Narail, Jessore. 

(17) On 14th March 1932, a mail dacoity with murder was committed 
at Charmnguria Post Office, police station Madaripur, Faridpnr. 

(IS) On 14th March 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Tegharia, Dacca. 

(19) On 16th March 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Saldah, police station Naria, Faridpnr. 

(20) On 15th March 1932, a mail robbery was committed by three 
hhadralohs armed with i‘evolvers at Lalbag, police station Lalbag, Dacca 
town. 

(21) On 22ud March 1932, a mail ininner was attacked and robbed of 
the mails at Nalchiti Steamer Ghat Road, Barisal. 

(22) On 24th Mai*ch 1932, a robbery was committed in a house at 
Sararchar, police station Bajitpur, Mymensingh, by two persons. 

(23) On 4th April 1932, an attempt was made to rob a man by two 
youths aimed with daggers on the road to Berhamporc Railway Statioji 
(near Cemetery), District Murshidabad. 
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(24) On 5fch April 1932, a mail robbery was committed on the Keora 
Road, police station Jhalakati, Barisal. 

(25) On Stii April 193*2, an attempt at highway robbery was made at 
Dolaiganj Station Road, Dacca. 

(26) On 5th April 19S2, a house dacoity was committed at Agartola, 
Tripura State. 

(27) Oti llfch April 1932, a mail robbery with murder was committed 
in Haid Mohan Roy Lane, Belliaghata, Calcutta. 

(28) On 12th April 193*2, a merchant was attacked and robbed by three 
youths armed with I'ovolvers in a running train near Nilphamai'i Railway 
Station, Rangpur. 

(29) Ou i3tli April 1032, a mail robbery was committed at Jobsa 
Steamer Station, pirjlice station Nai‘ia, H’ariclpnr. 

(30) On Ihtli April 1932, a dacoity was committed in a shop at No. Sa^ 
South Sealdali Road, Calculi a. 

(31) On 1st ALiy 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of Mahesh 
Chandra Singh ot' Chandpur, Palashia, police station Nandail, Mymen- 
singh. 

(32) On 3rd !May 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Mnzaitar Sheik at Aynargop, police station Bajitpur, Myniensingh. 

(33) On Oiili May 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
.Toyiiarain Kapali of Noubad, ])oHce station ICarimganj, Myniensingh. 

(34) On llih May 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Ohagaldanda,, Banari]»ara-, Ba.risal. 

(35) On 13th .May 1932, a train dacoity was committed between Tezgaon 
and Dacca Ihiilwny vSfaiions, Dacca. 

(36) On 13tli May 1J)32, a mall I’olibcry was committed on tlio District 
Board Road, Rajnagar, 6'ip]K5ra,. 

(37) On 17th May 193>2, a mail rohbcry, in which one dacoit was killed, 
was coinniitterl at AngJirla, police station Paloiig, Paridpur, 

(38) On 21st May 1932, a mail j‘o)>bcry was committed at l^anakshar, 
police station J^liedsirganj, Karidpur. 

(39) On 29lb May 193, *2, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Kamalpur, pidicc station Ba-jitpiir, Myniensingh. 

(40) On 31st. May 193*2, a highway robbery was committed at G-ourhati, 
police stiiti(»n Arain))ag, llooglily. 

('ll) On 5tli JniKi 1932, n da<*-oity with murder was committed at 
Ra,TUT)aga,rpa.rar, Knniati, jiolic.e station Xendiia, Alymonsingh. 

(-42) On I3tl> fJnnci li>32, a dacoity with murder was committed in a 
hoiiS(i at Mograbaza,r, police .sta.tion Ivasba, Tipj)cra. 

(‘13) On 14tli dune 1032, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Binnaliati, poli(;e st.ation Kisboreganj, Myniensingh. 

(44) On lotli flune 193,2, a. dacoity was committed in the house of 
Rajani Kaiitji Xiirimikar of tlhilkipotn,, police station Maheshpnr, tussore. 

(•15) On 27t}i dime 1932, a, ilacroity was committed in the house of 
Dr, Debiunlra- Sa,!ni< of Nayanpiir I-Jazar, police station Kasha, 'fippera. 

(46) On 2ii(L duly 1932, a higlnvay robbery was committed on the 
l>ojpa,i'a, Roail, ])oH<“.(j station Kotvvali, dessore. 

(17) Ou 12t/li duly 1932, a dacoity wa.s committed on a Railwayganj 
hut at Ualim|mi*, police station lhijit[>ur, Mymensingh. 

(•18) On Kith tliily 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Cla-ngailpara, Ta.liapara, police station Kurimganj, Mymensingh. 
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(49) On 18th July 1932, a dacoiiy with murder was committed in a 
house at Siiiga, police station Grournadi, Barisal. 

(50) On 22nd July 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of Mati 
Mandal of Srikantapur, police station Suri, Birbhum. 

(51) On 15th August 1932, a train dacoity was committed by four or 
five hhadraloh youths armed -with revolvers between Dacca and Tezgaon 
Jdailway Stations, Dacca. 

(52) On 15th August 1932, while the school-fees of the Bogra Coronation 
School were being taken to the Post Ofiice, the servants w'ere robbed by 
two youths armed with revolvers in Bogra town. 

(53) On 15th August 1932, a dacoity was committed in two houses in 
Charmnguria, police station Madaripur, Faridpnr 

(54) On 30th August 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
West Noapara, police station Raozan, Chittagong. 

(56) On 1st September 1932, five persons were ai’rested in a boat with 
arms, while on their way to commit a dacoity at Bliangeswardi, police 
station Bhusna, Faridpur. 

(56) On 7th September 1932, a highwayrobhery by three youths armed 
with a pistol and daggers was committed near the Dacca Railway Siiation, 
Dacca. 

(57) On 9fch September 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Kanjali Charan Parui of Konnagar, Hooghly. 

(58) On 14th September 1932, a dacoity was committed in the liottse 
of Narendra Shome of Shomepara, police station Munsliiganj, Dacca. 

(59) On 15th September 1932, an armed youth attempted to snatch 
away the mail bags from the mail peon near Kbanklianapur Railway 
Station, Faridpur. 

(60) On the 15th September 1932, a robbery with murder was committed 
at Begutia, police station Memari, Burdwan. 

(61) On 25th September 1932, a dacoity was committed in the Loiie- 
singh Post Office, Faridpur. 

(62) On 26th September 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Panjia, police station Keshabpur, Faridpur. 

(63) On I2th October 1932, a. mail robbery was committed at Kamar- 
pukur, Bankura. 

(61) On 1st November 1932, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Medda, police station Brahmanbaria, Tippera. 

(65) Between 1st November 1932 and 2nd November 1932, a dacoity 
was committed at the Chandeo Kandi Board School in Mymensingli 
district. 

(66) On 5th November 1932, an attempt to rob the mails was made at 
Islampur, police station Dhamrai, Dacca. 

(67) On 28th November 1932, a dacoity was committed in the house of 
Brajabasbi Banikya of Bejoypur, police station Parasuram, Noakhali. 

(68) On 18th December 1932, a dacoity was committed in tlie liouse of 
Rakhal Chandra j\fukliarji of Chituri, police station Dabpnr, Birhliuin. 

Other Outrages. 

(a) Bomb Throwing — 3. 

(1) On 11th January 1932, a bomb was thrown at tlie boat of Oirede 
Officer Maulvi Amvaruddin at Gohala, Muksndpur, Faridpui*. 
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(2) Or 2ncl April 1932, a bomh was thrown at the house of Fatik Sinha 
of Plasseypara, police station Tehatta, Nadia. 

(3) On 11th April 1932, a bomb was thrown into the quarters of the 
officer in charge of the Anita police station, Howrah. 

(h) Bomb JS,YploHums — 4-. 

(1) On 15th Api-il 1932, a bomb while being prepared exploded at 
Swamibag, police station Sntrapur, Dacca. 

(2) On 27th Ma.y 1932, a honih while being prepared exploded in the 
house of* Kanai Lai Banar ji of 35, Baikantha Ohatarji Lane, Hoirrah. 

. (3) On 22nd October 1932, a bomb exploded at Joypurhat, Bogra. 

(4) On lltli Dc'comber 1932, a bomb exploded in tlie house of Suren 
Kabiraj of lianiganj, police station Asansol, Burdwan. 

1933 -“A” 

(1) On 18th May 1933, wbon a suspected shelter was sun'ounded by 
the Police and Milii.aiy at Gahira, Anwara, Chittagong, certain Armoury 
raid and terrorist abscondei’s opened fire on tlie Government foi-ces. 
Two absconders, viz;. 'I’a.rakcswai* Da.stidai- and Miss Kalpana Dutt, w’ere 
ari'csted. The Goverimieut forces sustained no casualties. 

(2) On 22iid May 1933, when No. 13G/3B, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 
a suspected shollor of a,i)S(u>iid(jrs, was surrounded by the Police, the 
absconders oponod lire on the ra,iding pa.rty and wounded Special Branch 
Inspector M. Bliatlacharji. Throe dangerous absconders, including two 
who ha<l oscap<Ml from tuistody, wore arrested after an exchange of shots. 

(3) On 2iid S('})fernbor 1933, Mr. B. B. »T. Burge, I.C.S., District Judge 
of M.idna])oru, was sliot dead at Miduaimre. Two of his assailants were 
killed. 

(4) On 28ih October 1933, a ])arty of 15 youths, carrying arms, raided 
tho Hili railway station in the Dinajpur District and got away with cash 
and mail bags, aftei' wounding a postal peon, a railway mechanic and 
four coolies. The postal peon subsequently died. Seven of the dacoits 
were airestcd by the poli(!e later in the same day. 

1933—“ B.” 

(1) On 3rd Janiiaiy 1933, a, mail dacoity was committed at Baraniiiira, 
police, stailon Anita, Howrah. 

(2) On 4lh Janiiaiy 1933, a dacoity was committed in a house at 
Naliiii, ])olie,u station Mjitlab, ^rippera. 

(3) On 9th January 193»3, (wo bhadniVKj youtlis attacked Pil vatu Fla veil 
with iron rmls on Sa,vago Hoad, police station liSilbag, Dacca, for the 
purpose of stealing his i-iivolvm*. 

(4) Ou 22nd i^ia.y 193,'>, an attempt was made to rob mails betwoon 
Fakirhattind llangilia., Kliulna.. 

(5) On 24tli iMiiy 1933, a. mail robbery was committed at Kanchaiqmr 

Road, Ban U lira. _ . 

(Oj On 13iJi Juiui 1J)33, a mail dacoity was committed at Palsiiatia, 
Tiolicu station jSla,nikg’anj, Dacca. 

(7) Oil 14tli April 1939>, an attempt was made by two a,rmed youtlis on 
cyidcs to rob a, jeweller in lialcbaiid Makiiu’s Lane, police siallon Sutrapm*, 
1 )accau 

(S) On IGtli June 193,3, wliile a local merchant was taking an insured 
cover containing Its. 1,UU(1 to (he (jhorama. Post Olbce, he was attacked and 
robbed by tbi'ce youtlns at Raiiibazar, Boalia, Rajshabi. 

(9) On 2Bth June 1933, au armed mail robbery was coTmuitted at 
Deruabari, police station Kotulpur, Bankura. 
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ANNEXURB IT. 

Statement showing Number of Persons arrested and dealt whth under 
THE Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, and Regulation III 
OP 1818, DURING THE TEARS 1930 TO 1933. 


Year 

1980 - 

1931 - 

1932 - 

1933 


Number of Persons 
arrested and dealt 
•with under tlio 
B.O.L.A. Act, 1930 

454 

452 

927 

334 


Number of Persona 
arrested and dealt 
with under Rej^ula- 
tion III of 1818 

Nil. 

IS 

3 

Nil. 


Total - - 2,167 21 


Analysis of the 2,167 persons arrested and dealt with under the 


Bengal Oilminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 ; — 

(i) Number in jails in Bengal under section 4 (3) - 57 

(ii) Number in jails in Bengal under section 2 (1) - 212 

(iii) Number in jails ontside Bengal under section 2 (1) - 3 

(iv) Number in camps : — 

(a) Berbampore - - - - - 477 

(h) Buxa ------ 150 

(c) Hijli - 317 

(d) Beoli ------ 192 

(v) Number in Home Domicile and village domicile - 288 

(vi) Number released and not under restraint - • 389 

(vii) Number otherwise under restraint - - - 46 

(vili) Number undergoing imprisonment - - - 25 

(ix) Number of deaths - _ - . . 5 

(x) Number absconding ----- 6 

Total - . - _ - 2,167 


c 

Analysis of the 21 persons arrested and dealt with under Regulation ITT 


of 1818 

(i) Number in jails outside Bengal - - - IS 

(ii) Number on parole - - - - - 1 

(iii) Number released - . , - , 1 

(iv) Number of deaths ----- 1 


Total 


21 
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APPENDIX B. 


List of Important Outrages, Crimes and Other Incidents connected 
WITH THE Terrorist Movement, up to the 30th June 1933, in the 
FOLLOWING Provinces : — 


(1) The United Provinces. 

(2) Bihar and Orissa, 

(3) The Punjab, 

(4) Delhi. 

(5) The Bombay Presidency. 


(6) The Madras Presidency. 

(7) Burma. 

(8) Central Provinces, 

(9) Assam, 

(10) North-West Prontler Province. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 

1930 . 

(1) On 31st May, at Cawnpore, an explosion occurred of some chemicals 
while explosives for bombs were being prepared. 

(2) On Stli August, at Jhansi, one Laxmi Kand Pande attempted to 
assassinate the Commissioner of the Division, 

(3) On 8th September, in Benares City, a bomb in a barley tin exploded, 
billing an eldeidy woman. 

(4) On 1st December, at Cawnpore, a police search party was attacked 
and three wounded by one Balig Ram Shnkla, who was shot dead. 

1931 . 

(5) Fj'orn 1st to 13th January, in Benares, a series of bombs exploded. 
A small boy was injured. 

(6) On 2nd January, at Cawnpore, one Asoka Kumar Bose attempted 
unsuccessfully to assassinate Inspector Tika Ram, O.I.D., and a Snb- 
Iiispector. The assailant was arrested and was convicted. 

(7) On 3rd January, at Parrukhabad, a bomb exploded against a wall. 

(8) On 7th January, at BeTiai'es, an attempt was made, in which bombs 
were used, to rob tlie Mail Van. 

(9) On 11th January, at Cawnpore, a cocoanut-shell bomb was thrown 
into the camp of the Deputy Collector. It did not explode. 

(10) On 21st flannary, at Cawnpore, a bomb exploded in a Mohalla 
without injuiy. 

(11) On 6th Pcbruiuy, at Benares, a cocoanut-shell homb was discovered 
un exploded. 

(12) On Otli l?el)ruary, <at Benares, a cocoanut-sbell bomb exploded in 
tlie compound of a house occupied by a Munsiff. 

(13) On 17th Fehruary, at Shahjahaiipur, a bomb exploded in a 
DharjnnsMln,. One ])eTSoii was injured. 

(14) Oil 27ih February, at Allaliabad, Chandra Shekhar Azad, an 
iin]>f)rtant terrorist leader, was .shot dead at the Alfred Park, after a 
revolver fight with the ])olice. 

(15) On 3rd Murcli, at Sifcapnr, a liquor vendor was injured by a bomb, 
and subsequently a crude bomb was found in the house of a goldsmith. 

(16) On 6ih June, at Cawnpore, two constables who had arrested a 
“ wanted ” revolutionary were attacked and seriously wounded. 

(17) On 20th June, at Cawnpore, an ai'med robbery was committed in a 
.shop. The Muni in (clerk) of the shop was killed. 

2r>2l2 M 
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United Pkovinces — 1931 — cont. 

(18) On 22nd-”23rd June, ai Lucknow, two young’ men ou bicycles 
stopped a carnage in wliicli were a cloth merchant and two of his fi’iends, 
thi'owing two bombs and slightly injuring the cloth merchant, one of his 
friends and the driver. They were subsequently arrested in Patna. 

(19) Ou 18th July, at Oawnpore, an attempt was made on the life of a 
terrorist named Bir Bhaddar Tiwari, suspected of having turned informer. 

(20) On 21st July, at Oawnpore, Ramesh Mehta, a terrorist, was shot 
and wounded by, it is alleged, one Raja Ram Zalim, a suspected terrorist. 

(21) On 6th August, at Oawnpore, an employee of a cloth nierchimt 
was attacked and robbed at the point of a revolver. The culpxdt was 
arrested after- he hnd wounded two of his captors. 

(22) On lltli August, at Oawnpore, Raja Ram Zalim w'as shot dead by 
an unknown assailant. 

(23) On ' IStli August, at Benares, a bomb exploded in a Police 
Outpost, injuring a policeman. 

(24) On 24th November, at Jalaun, a second murderous attack was 
made on Bir Bbaddar Tiwari. 

1932 . 

(25) On 23rd January, at Allahabad, Yashpal, said to he Oominander- 
in- Chief of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, was arrested after 
an exchange of revolver shots with the police. IVo .revolvei’s ami a large 
quantity of aiumunition were found. 

(26) On 26th Januai*y, at Lucknow, a bomb was thrown at a policeman, 
hut did not explode. , 

(27) On 1st February, at Lucknow, a bomb was thrown, injuriiig four 
sub-inspectors, two naiks and two members of the public. 

(28) Prom 28rd February to 8th. April, at Allahabad, a series of bomb.s 
exploded. Two constables and one private person were injured. 

(29) On 1st April, at Benares, five persons were arrested attempting to 
destroy one of the piers of the Dufferin Bridge over tlie Granges. 

(30) On, 10th May", at Sitapur, a country-made bomb exploded outside 
the house of the Superintendent of Police, causing no damage. 

(31) On 13th July*-, at Agra, an armed dacoiiy was attempted by about 
half a dozen men. Two of them entered into the house of a rich business 
man, and fired at him and his munini, killing the latter. An iihirm was 
raised and the dacoits fled. 

(32) Ou 22nd November, in the Hardoi district, an exiiress train was 
stopped by the communication cord. Two youths descended and on being 
challenged by the guard, they fled after one of tliem had fired at- and 
wounded him. On their arrest the culpidts admitted tliat they were on 
their way to join the revolutionary party in Calcutta. 

1933 . 

(33) On 4th January, at Agra, three youths endeavoured to i-elieve n 
postman of Rs. 4,475 to gain funds for revolutionary purposes. One was 
arrested. 

(34) On 5th J'aimary, at Oawnpore, the police wei-e subjected to 
revolver fire when arresting a revolutionary absconder. The absconder 
was subsequently convicted. 

(35) On 2nd February, at Sitapur, a postman carrying Rs. 633 was lield 
up at the point of a revolver by two young men in broad daylight. The 
men seized the cash bag and made off. 
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II NiTED Provinces — 1933 — cont. 

(36) On 5th Pebruavy, at Cawnpore, a country -made bomb containing 
broken glass and pieces of metal was found broken but unexploded. 

(37) On 25th Pebrinwy, at Benares, a merchant carrying money was 
attacked by two men, one of whom shot him when he refused to part 
with Jiis property. Ouo of the assailants was arrested after a running 
fight in which three more men Avei'e wounded by pistoT shots. The other 
was also arrested on the spot. The merchant died. 

(38) On 15th Ma,rcb, at Benares, a revolutionary ab.sconder wa.s arrested 
and found to be in possession of a loaded revolver and 59 cartridges. 

(39; On 21st jVlay, at Lncknow, a dangerous bomb was placed in the 
drain of a Poli(?e Outpost, but failed to explode. 


BIHAE, AKJ) 0UIS3A. 

1930 . 

(1) On 28th Hay, at Jhanjliara, an armed dacoity was committed. 

(2 ) On MOtli i\hiy, a,t Bliokiaha, an armed dacoity was committed. 

(3) On 13th Oct(»bei', at Jamalpur, three unknown tricMi fired five shots 
at a Lkilico Siib-Inspccfior and constable, who returned the fire, but the 
culprits escaped. 

1931 . 

(Ij) On 13>th Ap]*il, td Patna., two cocoanut bombs exploded in an empty 
school and one uiiexjilu(l(3d boinh was found. 

(5) On 15tli dune, at Jlajipur, the Station Master and his Assistant and 
two co<dies, while carrying cash hags, were attacked by armed dacoits, who 
opened iiro. Tlic hiiaiion JVIaslei* and his A.ssi.stant wore woiinded, aiidtho 
diicoifs escaped with IIs. 610. A coolie was injured by a Kukri cut. 
The Station Master died. 

(6) On 28th .lane, at Patna-, a Suh Inspoctor of Police was killed and a 
liead e.oiistahle seriously wonndod by a bomb thrown hy two revdu- 
tionaries, Ixdh of wln)m woi*o injured also. Throe bombs, one seiwice 
revolver, 71 cartridges, one automatic pistol and two cartridges wex’e 
3*eeovered. 

(7) On 31st duly, ut Patna,, two men were injured while handling a 
bojnb wliieli ex[doded. One diial. 

(8) On 12ih August, at fJha,[)ra., two youths were arrested, and one 
six-ciiaiidx',red revolver, an (d<l pattcum doublc-bairrel pistol (loaded), some 
gunpowder fmd ebhjrulorm w<.‘i'e recovereil. 


1932 . 


(9) On 9tli N(jvein])er, a,t Bettiah, an approver in the Lahore Uoiis])iracy 
Case of 193>0 wa.s faladly sladdjod by two youths. Quo Oajiesh Unpta 
was also fatally wounded by t he assailants when ho tried to jxrovent their 
escape. 

PUNJAB. 

1930 . 


(1) On 22n<l Pel)ruary, at Amritsai-, a. country-made bomb was thrown 
at iln^ ih'incipal of tin; Khalsa College^ while ho "svas ])roKi(ling o\er a 
gathering of 150 students. One perstm was killed and 11 wounded. 
Three ],>ers<>n.s were arre.sted and one convicted, but subweciuently 
acquitted by the iligli Court. 
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Punjab — 1930 — emit, 

(2) Od 3rd March, at Jullundur, two cocoanut ‘bomb-shells and a 
quantity of chemicals were found. 

(3) On 9tli March, at Amritsar, thi'ee bombs exploded in front of the 
City Kotwali. 

(4) On 14th April, at Simla, a crude bomb was thrown at a police 
constable, but did not explode, 

(5) On 26th May, at Sialkot, while a Hindu youth was filling 
explosives into a cigarette tin, one of his hands was blown off and he died, 

(6) On 28th May, at Lahore, an explosion occiured while members 
of the Lahore revolutionary ])arty were testing a bomb. 

(7) On 27-28th May, in the Ludhiana District, two bombs w’ere thrown 
at the railway line, for experimental purposes, by certain local un- 
desirables, who planned a conspiracy to murder tlie Superintendent of 
Police and Deputy Commissioner. 

(8) On 2nd June, at Lahore, a bomb exploded in a house which was 
used by the revolutionaries as a dep6t. 

(9) On 6th Jnne, at Lyallpore, a bomb was thrown into a club 
exclusively used by European officers, but caused no damage. 

(10) On 16th June, at Jhang, a bomb was thrown into the Police Post. 
Two policemen were wounded. Four persons were arrested, three 
convicted. 

(11) On 19th June, at Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsai’, fjy allpore, Giij- 
rauwala, Sheikhiipuiu, simultaneous explosions of six very powerful 
“booby trap” bombs occurred. Two police officers were killed and four 
wounded. 

(12) On 20th July, at Lahore, a bomb exploded in a suitcase belonging 
to a Sikh member of the Lahore i evolutionary party. 

(13) On 22nd July,^ at Moghulpura (Lahore), a bomb exploded inside a 
Sarai while it was being tested by a member' of a secret organisation, 

(14) On 28th July, at Amritsar, two youths were arrested at the 
Railway Station. Two revolvers and some cartridges were recovered. 

(15) On ,28th July, at Bhiwani, Hissar, a bomb containing glass, &c., 
was thrown into City Police Station. No damage was done. 

(16) On 29th Angust, at Amritsar, a bomb exploded near the police 
barracks. One person was injured. 

(17) On 4th October, at Lahore, an attempt was made on the life of 
K. B. Abdul Aziz, Superintendent of Police, while he was going in his 
car. K. B.’s orderly received a wound as a result of which he died 
later. The driver was also injured. 

(18) On 12th October, at Lahore, an attempt was made on the life of 
Sergeant Smyth of the Lahore Police, with a revolver, hut lie escaped 
unhurt. 

(19) On 4th November, at Lahore, two revolutionaries, Tehl Singh and 
Basbehai’ Nath, fired revolver shots at a police party deputed to oflect 
their arrest. One of them was shot and died of wounds. 

(20) On 7th November, at Lahore, a bomb and explosive material were 
found in a house. 

(21) On 15th November, at Lahore, six revolvers and cartridires were 

found. ^ 

(22) On 17th December, at Sialkot, one country-made bomb exploded 
in the Grovemment High School and two live bombs were found in 
Murray College. No one was injured. 
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(23) On 23rcl December, at Lahore, when His Excellencj the Goveimor 
of the Punjab was leaving the Dniversitj Hall, at the conclusion of the 
Convocation, he "was fired at by one Hari Kishan of Mardaii (N.W.P.P.), 
and injured in the arm and hip. Two ladies, an Inspector of Police and an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police were also wounded. The last nieiitioued 
subsequently succumbed to his injuiies. The assailant was arrested on 
the spot and was sentenced to death. 


1931 . 

(24) On 31st January, at Lahoio, empty bomb-shells aud a small 
quantity oE bomb-making materials wore found. 

(25) On 14th Api'il, at Anibala, two loaded revolvers, 24 live cartridges, 
an air-pistol and slugs, and three rounds of automatic ammunition were 
recovered from the luggage of a youth. 

(26) Oil 30th April, at Chiniian, District Lahore, three Hindus were 
arrested in the act of prciiaring bombs. Seven bombs in preparation 
were recover'd. 

(27) On 4th May, at Kup (P.S. Multan), cocoanub shell bombs filled 
with broken glass and razor blades were thrown into the Police Station. 

(28) On 7th Muy, at Suck(4g<‘ir}i, while tw’o suspects were being brought 
uniier escui'i< fi’om Janimu Btate they, along with two companions who 
were travelling with them for the purpose of stauditig bail, attacked the 
escort with I'ovolvers. A constable was shot dead and a Head Constable 
and a Sub- Inspector were wounded. 

(29) On llth A'lay, at Adanipur, a bomb exploded in the hands of a 
Sikh, seriously injuring him and a companion. The former died, 

(30) On 2lst Mny, at Slialidar*a, two revolvers, one automatic pistol, 
five sticks of dynamite juid some fuses wore i*ecoverod from two arrested 
men. 

(31) On 22nd iVlay, at Sidh Miwja, District Hoshiarpur, a bomb 
exploded, sei'iuusly injui’ing an Akali Sikh. Three mure bombs were 
recovei’e<l. 

(32) On 26t]i Jidy, at Amritsar, two youtlis were arrested and a 
country-nijjde rnuz/Jc-loading pistol was recovered. They were said to bo 
members of a paity foi* murdering liigh ofticials. 


1932 . 

(33) On 1211] Marcli, at Lahore, a gold Isce firm in the city was 
unsuc;c(}ss(‘iilly att!i(;k(‘<l at a lain hour liy four yonng men armed with 
revolvers. It was t’omid that tlio a,ssaila.nts wore terruristH and tlic 
dacoity was attempted fo servos ])oIilical imdives. 

(3f) On tlie riiglit of lltli-12Mi May, at Imdliiana, all tlie wires on the 
Ludljjami-Pero/.epoiui line wei-e cut some 8-^ miles from Jjnclliiana. Tlie 
following night all Ihe wii'es werii cut at three otlier places, A bomb in 
a cigari'tte i,in wliieli was picked up near tho scene of ono of the wire- 
cutting (jccairrences exjiloded. 

1933 . 

(35) in March, in district Karnal, two men robbed a man of a gun and 
a bicycle and lied after shooting liim iu tlio wrist. 
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DELHI. 

1930 . 

(1) On 6th July, a dacoity was committed at the Gadodia Store. 

(2) .On 28th October, Kailashpati, an absconder in the first Lahore 
Conspiracy Case, was arrested and four bomb shells, a Mauser pistol, 
ammunition, bomb-making materials and a mass of re\^olutioiiary litera- 
ture was recovered. Enquiries resulted in the find of chemicals — enough 
to make explosives to fill about 6,000 bombs — in a house in Delhi. 

(3) On 1st November, Dhanwantri, a listed absconder, attacked a 
policeman who attempted to arrest him, with a revolver. The policeman 
was injured hut succeeded. 

(4) On 26th December, a cigarette tin bomb was found at the railway 
station, and exploded. Two emploj^ees were injured, one fatally. 

1931 . 

(5) On 17th April, four coolies were seriously injured and a passenger 
coach damaged, as a result of a bomb explosion near the Main Station. 

(6) On 15th August, a revolver w^as recovered from the house ol: two 
Sikhs. 

1932 . 

(7) On 2nd February, fragments of a bomb were found on the G.I.P. 
Railway line, at a spot 400 yards south-east of the Hardinge Bridge. 
The bomb whs of a dangerous type but exploded barmlessly. The special 
train carrying the Lothian Committee passed the previous night. 

(8) On 20tli July, a constable on traffic duty was attacked by two 
persons who hit him on the head witli an iron bar and attempted to 
snatch his revolver. They were disturbed, however, and were subsequently 
arrested and convicted. 


BOMBAY AND SIND. 

1980 . 

(1) On 21st February, at Jalgaon, an attempt was made with a revolver, 
smuggled from outside, by one Bhagwan Das, an undertrial prisoner, to 
murder the appi'over Jai Gopal. Jai Gopal and a Sub-Inspector of Police 
were wounded. 

(2) On 10th and 12th April, when the G.I.P. Railwaymen’s sbike 
was in progi-ess, certain strikers and others, who had entered into 
a conpiracy to blow up railway lines, stations and bridges, maim- 
factured bombs and exploded one on the railway line between*^ Parel and 
Dadar, one on Masjid Station, and one on Ryculla Station. No serious 
damage was done. On tlie arrest of the conspirators, a large quantity of 
explosives was recovered. 

(3) On 15th September, at Karachi, a crude bomb was thrown at the 
City Police Station, but caused no damage. 

(4") On 29th September, at Karachi, a bomb exploded in Rewachand’a 
Building. 

(5) On 9th October, in Bombay, a shooting outrage near the Lamington 
Road Police Station took place, in which Sergeant Taylor and his wife 
were injured. 

(6) On 25th November, at Karachi, a practically completed -bomb and 
bomb-making materials were recovered. 
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(7) On 28fcli November, at Hyderabad (Sind), a crude bomb exploded 
in the compound of the bungalow of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 

(S) On 27th December, at Ahmedabad, a bomb exploded in the house 
of a fcailoi*, in which lie and a friend of his, both low-class CongTess 
workers, were seriously injured. Tlie bomb was intended to be used for 
killing local 2 >olice officers. 

1931 . 

(9) On 12tli January, in BtnnbjLy City, a crude cocoanut-.shell bomb 
exploded near the Maliabavdi Police Station. No da.mage was done. 

(10) On 13th January, at Ahniednagai', a bomb was thrown into the 
compound of the sub-jail Avitliout causing damage. 

(11) On 12th and IStli June, in Bombay, bombs exjdoded in Gun- 
powdei* Street. 

(12) In May and June, at Poona, two rifles and one gun were stolen by 
some youhbs who were arrested. The arms were to be utilised in 
murdering certain British officers. 

(13) On 22iid J iily, at Poona, an attempt was made on the life of the 
Acting Governor (Sir Brnest Hotson), by «< student while His Bxcellcncy 
was on a visit to tlio Pergussoji College, Poona. Tlie assailant fired point 
blank at His Bxeelleney, who had a miracnloiis escape, the bullet striking 
a inot}d button on his ])ocket book. Two revolvers and a dagger wei’o 
rccovi!r<id. ^I'he assailant wa.H convicted. 

(14) On 23r‘d fluly, !i.t si villsige in Sind, an sinned dacoity wsis oom- 
mittetl in which Its. ‘{',d97 wei*«i loote<l. The object was to collect money 
for th(! pni'pose of siveiigiiig .Blnsgsit Hingii. 

1932. 

(Ih) On 3i'(l June, sit Hyderssbsid (Sind), Hsius Ksij ulias Wireless, a 
v^ery inipoi'tsiut meiubfu* of the Ilindustsin Socialist Hepuhlicsui Association, 
was siir()ste<l. A losid(.*d autoinsitic ])istol, a countiy-niade pistol, and an 
sLir-])istoI were I’t^covered, together with a certain siinonnt of sunmunition 
Sind two homb-sliells. 

(l(i) On I9lh October, sit Psinvel, an attempt was made on the life of 
Sul)-J livisiontil Mugistrsitii, Nortliesm Division, Kohiha. 

(17) On oUtli October, in Bombsiy, on the siri'ivsil of lllrmidi from 

Gosi, I'ouj* ivvolvers suid 25 csirtridges were found in si passenger's luggsigo, 

1933. 

(IH) On 7tli April, in Bombsi}'-, si robbery occiiiTed, wdien si scljool- 
inastei’ wms relieved of tin; pssy of his slsiiT. Tlie luvestigsition of the 
crime ilisclosod the existsmee of tlie teiTin-isi group “ Anand Maiidsil.” 
There wsis good nnissni to believe that three mem hers of this psirty abetted 
the iminufsKitiire of the two very cnide hoinhs wliieli were thrown in the 
Bmjiire ^’liesitre, Bomlisiy, on two occasions in March sind in April 1933. 
Tliey \vei-e (dssirgs^d siccordingly ]>iit sic([uitted. 

(19) (Jn 2 1st April, sit Alimeilsibsid, si losided revolver, ex[)l(»sivo siib- 
stsinces niix(*d with psjllets and grsimophonc needles, four bottles of kerosene 
oil niix<,Ml with petrol, :i qusinfity {>f chemicsils, and sstversil copies of 
a lesiflet thrcsaieiiing foreign cloth dealers with desith if tliey ])crsisted 
in selling foreign cloth, wore found after tlie arrest of two suspected 
incondisiries, 

(20) On loth June, at ilydei-sihad (Sind), a bomb was thrown by two 
youths, near two Jlritish soldiers, one <>f whom was slightly injured. 
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MADRAS. 

1933 . 

(1) On 16th. March, in Madras, a rerolver was found in the Goyernor’s 
bos ill the Legislative Council Hall. 

(2) On IStli April, at Oocanada, half a dozen bombs Avere found in a boat. 

(3) On 26th April at Ootacamund, four individuals dressed in khfild 
shirts and shorts, and armed with revolvers, sncoessfully raided the 
Travancore National Bank. All were subsequently arrested and convicted. 

BURMA. 

1930 , 

(1) On 2nd July, near Insein, two revolvex' shots were fired at two 
police officers. 

(2) On 1st September, in Rangoon, a daylight highway robbery 
was committed. 

(3) On 28th October, between Subhinta and Nyaungchidauk Railway 
Stations, the Rangoon Mail was derailed. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1930 . 

(1) On 7th April, at Village Kauria, District Narsinghpur, a bomb 
explosion occurred in the house of a goldsmith. The goldsniitli Avas 
killed and on a search of his house a quantity of chemicals and com- 
munistic and reA'olutionary literature was recovered. 

1931 . 

(2) On 9th August, at Saugor, a dangerous bomb was found in the 
Government High School. 

(3) On 21st August, at Marathi School, Burhanpur, a cocoauut bomb 
was thrown into a scout rally at which the Divisional Commissioner was 
present. The bomb did not explode. 

(4) On 23rd July, between Dongargaon and Mandwa, two European 
military officers travelling in the Punjab mail wei*e stabbed, one of whom 
(Lieutenant Hext) subsequently succumbed. Tavo persons wl)o had com- 
mitted the murder and an abettor were arrested. 

1932 . 

’’^(5) On 3rd April, at Betul, a '455 bore revolver was stolen from tlie 
house of a retmed Sub-inspector of Police. 

*(6) On 9th June, at Hinganghat (Wardha), Rs. 1,403 were stolen 
from the railway station safe. 

"*(7) On 2nd July, at Nagpur, a *455 bore revolver Avas stolen from the 
bungalow of the City Superintendent of Police. 

ASSAM. 

1931 . 

(1) On 6th January, between Harashpur and Gobindpur, a mail robbery 
was attempted. 

(2^ On 12th January, at Hatigarh, a dacoity Avas committed in which 
Rs. 3,420 in cash were stolen. One person was injured. 

* These offences were committed by members ot a revolutionary ox-f»anisation, 13 of 
whom were prosecuted and 10 convicted. 
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(3) On 31st January, at Kainalganj, a mail robbery was committed. 

(4) On 2ncl Marcb, at Dharampur, highway robbery of mails was 
attempted. 

(5) On 2ncl July, near Grauripur Junction, an armed dacoity was com- 
mitted in which Ks. 2,796 were looted. 

1932 . 

(6) On 27th February, between Shaistaganj and Habiganj, four masked 
men, armed with I’evolvers and daggers, entered the mail van of a passenger 
train and looted all tlie mail bags. 

(7) On 27tl» September, at Dughar, cash and ornaments valued at 
Rs. 15,400 were stolen in a dacoity, probably committed by terrorists. 

1933 . 

(8) On 12ih January, near Sylhet, four bhadraloks assaulted the two 
mail runners from Sylhet to Suiiamganj, took their bags and got away 
with Ks. 5,000-6,000 in insured covers and about Rs. 400 iu cash. 

(9) In Kebi’uary, in the Sylhet district, a serious dacoity took place in 
which a boy was shot dead and Rs. 3,000 were stolen. 

(10) On 13th March, at itakhola, Sylhet district, six bhadralok youths 
attacked a mail riimicr and 'when surrounded by villagers one of them 
opened fire, but was caught after one villager had been killed and two 
others wounded. ^PIio other dacoits fled with Rs. 1,400. Four were 
arrested latoi* on. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROYINOE. 

1930 . 

(1) On 2nd July, in Pe.shawfii’ Cantonment, a bomb exploded beneath 
tliG engine of the (jalcutta mail train. No damage was done. 

(2) On 8Ui July, at l^oshawar, a crude bomb exploded outside the 
liouse of ail lloiioT*ary Magistnite. No damage was done. 

(3) On 15ih July, in Peshawar Oautomuent, an explosion occurred in 
one of tins t wo old ornamental giin.s in the Macke.son Gardens. 

(4) On l.st SejitoHilier, at Pe.sliawar, a bomb of the Mills type, wrapped 
in clofih, wa.s found l)y a Police liuspoctor on returning to his house at 
midnight. It exploded hut did no damage. 

(5) Oil l.st Sejiteinber, at Bainni, a bomb of the Mills type exploded in 
the hou.sc! of the City Inspector, but did no damage. 

1931 . 

(6j On 14th tla, Hilary, at Qudi Killa P.S. Sadr. Mardan, two Mills 
grenades were reoovei'ed from the house of a Hindu. 

(7) On 20i.li-21st January, at Peshawar, a countiy-made bomb exploded 
on contact with the wlioehs of an engine, but did no damage. 

(M) On 1-ttii M'areii, a,t Peshawar, a countiy-inade bomb was thrown 
near llie Ivissa Khan Police Station, but it failed to explode. 

(9) On 8lh May, at l^esliawar, two country-made bombs were found 
by the sei-vant of a bookseller in the Kissa Kliani Ra.zar. 

(10) On 30ih ,Iune, at Baniin, two bombs were found in the possession 
of a labourer. 

(11) On 1 5th August, jR Koi NajibuUah, a jmutli, who was apparently 
preparing a bijinb, was injured when it exploded. 





RECORD Cl {continued) 


IV.— Questions asked by the Marquess of Salisbury on 
the position of the States in the Federal Finance 
Scheme of the White Paper, and replies thereto by the 
Secretary of State for India [16th December, 1933] . 

Questions by The Marquess op Salisbury. 

It lias been repeatedly stated tbat tbe States are not prepared to pay direct 
taxation until after all other sources of Federal revenue required to meet 
Federal expenditure have been exhausted, taking into account all possible 
savings through economy, and until therefore a condition of emergency has 
arisen. Then and then only will they directly contribute on a prescribed 
basis. This limitation, however, on direct taxation in the States is not to be 
held to apply to the Corporation Tax, at any rate in the case of a majority, 

I think a great majority, of the States. But it should be added, from the 
White Paper itself, that this tax for the first ten years is to be leviable only 
from British India. I am sure it will he agreed that it is most important 
that the Committee should realise the exact effect o-f the position of the 
States. I take it to he as follows: 

1. Except in a state of emergency the States will nob undertake to pay 
anything by way of direct taxation to Federal revenue for the first ton years, 

2. After ten years they, or at any rate most of them, agree to 1)6 assessed 
to Corporation Tax on an equal footing with British India, though they 
reserve to themselves the right to pay an equivalent sum in place of actually 
levying the Corporation Tax, 

Certain further questions arise, but they are subsidiary to these two main 
propositions. 

3. As apparently, if all the Federal units are to bear an equal burden, 
the Income Tax being not leviable on the States cannot be used for Federal 
purposes except in an emergency, how is it proposed that the Federal 
Budget shall he balanced for the first ten years? 

4. After ten years is it contemplated that the Federal Budget should if 
necessary be balanced by the Corporation Tax, and is the scope of this 
tax sufficiently productive and sufficiently equitable to be adequate for this 
purpose having regard to the unequal distribution of Companies in the 
different units of the Federation .P 

5. How is it intended that the prescribed basis on which in an emergency 
the Income Tax is to be levied from the States should be calculated? 

6. How is it contemplated that the Assessment of Companies in the States 
is to be made and verified for the purposes of the Corporation Tax? 

If hhe statements in paragraphs 1 and 2 are accurate and the Secretary 
of State is good enough to answer the questions in the remaining para- 
graphs, we shall have a clearer idea of the financial position of the States 
in the proposed Federation. 
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the position of the States in the Federal Finance Scheme of the White 
Paper, and replies thereto by the Secretary of State for India. 


Memorandum by the Secretary op State for India in Reply to the above. 

Questions Nos, 1 and 2. — Numbers 1 and 2 of Lord Salisbury’s questions 
correctly state tho position, but bho following comments may be made by 
way of further elucidation. First it may ibe well to recall to the Com- 
mittee the main heads of revenue at the Centre as given in Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s note, Record No. 1*. These are repeated for convenience of 
reference. 



Bs. 

£ 


Groves . 

Millions. 

Customs (net) 

50-27 

37*70 

Income taxes (net) 

17-21 

12-91 

Salt (net) 

7-60 

6*70 

Other taxes (net) 

•60 

•45 

Not tax I'evcnue 

75-68 

56*76 

Opium (not) 

-63 

•47 

Railways (not) 

Nil 

Nil 

Currency and Mint (net) 

1-11 

•83 

Payments from Stales 

•74 

•56 

Total 

78-16 

58-62 


It will bo scon tliub “ direct ta.Kation ” is in practice equivalent to taxes 
on income and that these form only a littlo over one-fifth of the total net 
revenue, lb also will he remembered that during the first ten years to 
which quofition No. 1 refers, the tributes from the States (about half a 
million pounds a year) will only be in process of gradual reduction pari passu 
with the remission of income tax to tho Provinces, and that, accordingly, 
there will during this pcrio^l at least be a contribution from some States 
otherwise than through “ indirect taxation It may also be well to add 
a comment on tho phrase state of emergency ” in connection with the 
States’ liability to contribute to taxes on income. It is true that it is only 
contemplated that tho Sfciifcos should participate in special surcharges on 
income tax and tlnit tliese special surcharges arc not intended to be used 
oxcGi)b in times of difficulty when other sources open to the Federation have 
provi'd insunicient.t But the use of tho term “ emergency ” must not be 
held to cover only grave financial crises. 

Question No. 3. — ^Tt is evident ifroin this question that there is a mis- 
conception in tho minds of some members of the Committee. It is not 
prox)osed under the While Paper scheme that, because the States will only 
contribute to taxers on income through special stircharges (if and when 
these are imposed) the Federal Covornment should therefore forego the 
right to k<!(‘p any part of the taxes on income raised from British India 
and should surrender tho wliolo of it to the Provinces. The proposals in 
tho White Paper contemplate that a certain percentage of the taxes on 


* Those figures giv(^ the budget estimate of Central Rovenuo (net) for 
1933-34, and an^ not, of course, an estimate for the first year of Federation; 
but tluiy will serve adequatedy as an, illustration for the purpose of this note. 

t Sir A. Hytlari adds in his statement of 27th July the not unreasonable 
condition that tho programme of remission of income tax to tho Provinces 
should be suspended. 
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income should be permanently assigned to the Federation and the deter- 
mination of this percentage is left to be fixed subsequently by Order in 
Council. Unless financial conditions change for the better more radically 
than we have any reason to expect, I doubt whether it will be possible to 
fiix the Federal permanent share of income tax at less than the maxiinuiu 
figure mentioned in the White Paper, viz. 50 per cent. As regards the 
balance of taxes on income, under the White Paper proposals as they 
stand, the Federation has the power of retaining the whole for tliree years, 
followed by a process of gradual remission to the Provinces extending 
over the next seven years. So that for three years the Federation has 
the whole Income Tax, and by the end of ten years, the Federation w’ould 
have half and the Provinces half. There is a power in the Governor-General 
to hold up this programme and so retain, for the time toeing, more for 
the Centre. A point to which the Committee ought in due course to give 
careful attention is whether the most suitable method, in the existing 
financial conditions is that proposed in the White Paper, viz. a predetermined 
programme with power to suspend, or machinery by which the programme 
is left to he settled at a later date. However that may be, it will be 
plain that it is contemplated that although the States will not be con- 
tributing, the Federation should retain permanently a large portion of the 
taxes on income and only remit the remainder to the Provinces gradually 
as financial conditions admit. 

The implication in question No. 3 is, apparently, that such a proposal i.s, 
at all events theoretically, unfair seeing that the Federation uses a source 
of taxation derived from some of the units only. At the second and third 
Round Table Conferences there was a good deal of discussion about the 
equality of burden ’’ as between the States and British India. The true 
position, viewed from this aspect, is not very easy to assess. Some of 
the many factors that have to be taken into considefration are the 
following ; — 

(i) Part of the taxes on income are in fact not collected solely from 
British India. Perhaps the most important head of this kind is income- 
tax deducted at the source on the interest on Government Securities 
which are widely held in the States as well as in British India. 

(ii) If certain revenues are provided by British India only, per covfra 
part of the Federal expenditure is only for British India, such as : — 

(a) subsidies to deficit provinces other than the N.W.F.l ’. ; 

(b) a share of certain pre-Federation pensions; 

(c) possibly .also a share of the service of pro-Federation debt. 

(This is a contentious question on which there has been miicli 
argument on one side and the other.) 

(iii) The States make certain contributions in kind to Defence Ex- 
penditure, to which there is no parallel in British India. 

The general conclusion which the Government reached, with a consider- 
able measure of assent from the Indian delegates, was that it was voJ-y 
important to get away from any attempt to balance factors of this kind 
.and to base their proposals for the allocation of resources betwcon tlic 
Federation and Provinces (and in particular allocation of taxes on income) 
according to actual financial and economic necessities rather tliuTi to 
attempt to produce theoretical equality of burden between British India 
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and the States. 1 regard as one of the most important of such necessities, 
an arrangement by \vhich, eventually, both Provinces and Federation will 
have an element of direct taxation (viz. taxes on income) included among 
their resources. 

I do not propose to make any attempt to give a precise estimate as to 
.what would be the percentage of taxes on income drawn solely from 
British India which the Federation could retain without violating the 
principle of equality of burden, but assuming that the percentage retained 
is fixed as high as 50 i)er cent., there would probably be, in relation to 
taxes on income, a permanent inequality though not of great magnitude, and 
during the first 10 years, or longer period if the programme of remission 
to the Province i.s i>roI<»nged, there will be a larger inequality, .At first 
sight this may appear unfair to British India, hut it is impossible in the 
circumstances of India to proceed straight to an equality of position between 
the States and British. India, vvlnni they have been so different in the past. 

The really impori.anb feature of the Federal proposals in the financial 
field is not the failure to secure from the States their full contribution in 
relation t<j direct taxation but the dropping of their claim to a share in 
castoiiis revenue which, hackwl to some e.xtont by the Butler Committee, 
was becoming a problem of considerable gravity. 

Qncathn N'o. 4. — The ])rc5Honb yield of the Corporation tax is about £1J 
millions a your or approximately one-tenth of the total yield of taxes on 
income. No (f.sttmat».‘ has Ix^fu niado of the possible yield from Companies 
in t}H( Slates, llic )>rf)i)<>sal to fed(‘raliso pormaucntly this head of taxes 
on im-onuj iiol< in any way fio.w from the conception that it would lie an 
item which wa.s capable, of balancing the Federal Budget. It is possible 
that it is a t.'ix that may lu^ developwl, but it is by no means free from 
objections ami it may W(ili prove that it will not in future play a much 
more important part than it docs now. The reason wdiy this wms singled 
out for spt'tiial trealiiionl was that it was the one form of taxes on income 
(other ihan special surcharges) in which most of the 'States at all events 
showed sonur -tlis|josil;ii)n to be ready to ])articipate. The advantage do bo 
derived from llieir participation is really less directly financial tliau 
ocoi)oiiii(! .since* il may b<dp to pr(.‘vent any future development in the 
direction of conipiniH's e.stahlishing themselves in the Indian States rather 
than ill liritisl; India in order to avoid the incidence of the tax. 

{htryJioiL .Vo, o. — Siiic<‘ it will nob ho possililo to form any accurate 
eslimnUi of I, lie inccune of Stales’ subjects which would be assessable to 
income-tax if they were all liabhj under tlie British Indian Income Tax 
l.'i.w^ it is plniu tiiul some* more or le.ss arbitrary method will have to bo 
omiiloyed for calcu!;iliiig the Stat<‘.s’ share of .special surcharges vdien 
the, so are impo.se(). No inc‘tliod is altogether free from difficulty. The most 
proini.sing propose,! .s<‘ems to he the following. An o.stimate would he made 
<;f ih(? t<d,al revenues of e-ncli h'llorating .State, and also of the British 
India Provinces on ns nearly an eipial ba.sis as may bo pos.siblo. Tlic sum 
to ]k! paid by IIk^ Stales as Ilnur counterpart to the special surcharges 
would then lx*- tin* yiebl of .surcharges in Ih-itish India inultiplind by tho 
ratio of llni sum of the. States’ r<;venue.s to the .sum of Ibo JJriti.sli India 
Provinee.s’ revenues, d'bc amount thus dolermim'd for the States would 
])(* divided nnioug tbe Sta.U*s’ units in projioriion to their revonnos. Probably 
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percentages tased on a method of this kind could be fixed for a period of five 
years at a time. The duty of revising the percentages in the light of 'new 
revenue figures might be laid on the Auditor-General. 

Reference may be made on this question to paragraph 113 of the Report 
of the Federal Finance Committee, presided over by Lord Eustace Percy, 
in which is discussed the problem of allocation among units of “ emergency 
contributions of an analogous thouglh slightly different kind. 

Question No. d.-^Except where a State elects to pay Corporation Tax 
direct, the Companies in the States would be assessed either by Federal 
Officers or by States Officers acting on heihalf of Federal Officers. In those 
cases where a State prefers that tax should not be paid direct by the 
Company but by the State, the latter choosing its own form of raising 
equivalent revenue, the power of assessing the sum to be paid by the State 
rests with the Federal Government. Since the Companies will, under the 
Federal Company Law, have to produce balance sheets, there will be some 
material, though no doubt of an inadequate kind, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make its assessment. No doubt they will proceed by the method, 
when inadequate statistics are foxthcoming, of propounding an assessment 
and leaving it to the State to produce information to justify a reduction, 


[16th December, 1933.] 


RECORD Cl {continued) 

V.— Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India 
[2nd August, 1934] on the Federal Legislature 

I should like to set out shortly the rcas.)ns for which I found myself able 
to agree with the plan for the election of British Indian members of the 
Federal Lower ilouso contained in tlic Lord Chairman’s Report, in the hope 
that those of my (;olIeagu<'s who still have doubts upon particular aspects of 
the plan mtiy nevcrtiieiess, like myself, be prepared to accept it as a whole. 

I explained my own vi(nvs on the question at the various sessions of the 
Round Table Conf(‘r(uic.<^ with, I hope, complete candour. As for my Govern- 
ment colleagues, tiny ami I luive never taken the view that the time has 
yet come wluui the jinnl det‘isit)us must he taken on the constitutional and 
political issues invcjlvcd in the* <«iie.stioji. We approadi it as a question of 
choosing the nmcliinery least likedy, under the conditions prevailing at 
to give unsalisfactory results railier than of adherence to one or other of 
two opposing s('li()ols of pr)litieal thought whether in India or in England — 
and tliercj arc iliv(‘rgent views on this suhjeeb in both countries. The argu- 
ments on liolli si<l(‘s Jire set out in llu* draft lloiKwt. Fundamentally, the 
question resoiv<‘s iiself int<> one of huhincing against the disadvantages of 
constiiiMMieies of huge urea the. disudvuntugos aiising from the small quotas 
for el<H!l,ioii hy tih(‘ Jh’oviiieiai L«?gislatures. The chokso is admittedly difficult. 

Two '!-,o!isi(lerul.ions have, weighed with me. in reaching a different conclusion 
from Um^ plan us projioned in tln‘ Wliito Paper. In the first place, 1 feel 
strongly ihut only further (^xperkmee. of ])olitieal forces and machinery in 
[udia will |>rovide the iiiateriul upon which cun ho based a final answ’or as 
to the h(sst( rneiliod of giving etiVet to the. representative principle. This 
being so, I eu,n lind un.svver to the arguments, elaborated in the draft 
Report, Unit I he eoiiiiiiuul ion at this stage of direct election would make it 
almost impossihio to t‘seupe from thi.s sy-sUnn in future. Tb would be likely 
to hec.ome more and more, rather than ktss, difficult with a lapse of time 
which is hound to he, ae(‘onipuni(‘d l»y a lowering of the franchise. The ultimate 
solution muy be nn th<> lines of the grouji systimi, hut whatever the final 
solution muy pro.n lo l»e I u,m (U)nvinc(Hl that it would ))0 easier to approach 
it i'rom a syslimi of indirect election rather than from direct. 

1 have, come in lids conclusion with the loss he.sitation in view of the 
proposals in 11 m* draft. Report whiiffi will provide the Indian Legislature, in 
due c,)urs<>, with eonslit iiiionul means of making its views on this subject 
known t«) Rurliunieiil. 

What I have said d»scrih(s my own position on this matter, but I am sure 
that it- n-presents in sub.-.tiuiee llio attitude, of many of my Government 
<’olleagiie.s ol) i.lio ( 'oiniuil t.eo. 


[IvD August, 1934.] 
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VI.— Letter from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Lord Chairman of the Joint Select Committee 

1st August, 1934. 

It will be witliin your recollection that in July, 1933, I invited some of 
the mcniber.s of the Joint Select Committee and delegates to be so kind as 
to assist me in hearing representations from leading Telegus and Oriyas 
who ivere then in London on the snibjeet of the boundaries of the proposed 
new Orissa Province. The Joint Select Committee had decided not to hear 
evidence from these gentlemen on this particular subject. 

As indicated in the attached memorandum, I have come to the con- 
clusion, with the concurrence of my colleagues of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee and delegates* who were good enough to assist me in the matter, 
that there should bo added to the proposed new Province as defined in 
the White Paper (ft) that portion of the Jeypore Estate which was recom- 
mended by the Orissa Committee of 1932 for inclusion in Orissa; (b) the 
Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs; (c) a small portion of the Parlakimedi 
Estate (including Parlakimedi Town). 

As the conclusions reached involve amendment of a Proposal mentioned 
in the Whitts Paper, though on a point which involves administrative rather 
than constitutional issues, I think it right to report the conclusions to you 
for circulaliou to the Committee and publication in its records if you see 
no objecton. 

Memorandum. 

Grim Bowidaries. 

Tho Sccnjtary of State for India, assisted by the marginally noted 
members of tho Jf)int Select Committee and Indian Delegation, received 
representatious on tlio subject of the boundaries of the proposed province 
of Orififia from Oriya representatives on 3rd July, 1933, and from Telegu 
rcprcseiitiifciv(>,s on 10th July. Each set of representatives was given an 
opiiortunity of ooiiimonting in writing on the documents submitted, and 
on the <*videnco tendered by the other. Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Chairman 
of tho Orissa (JommiLtecj (1932) was also consulted on 6th November and 
vicw.s expressed by tho Madras Government and the Government of India 
were also taken into consideration. 

The main ])oiiits to which attention was devoted were the following:— 

(n) Should the town of Berhurapur be included in Orissa? 

(b) Should tho whole or any part of the Parlakimedi estate be included 
in Orissa? 

(c) Should tho Jeypore estate^ be included in Orissa? 

(d) Should territory bo included in Orissa to make it possible to 
(■.stiiblish a summer iicad(inartcrs of Government at Mahendragiri. 

* The dcdcigatrs Imd returned to India before conclusions were reached 
regarding the Parlak»medi Estate. 

t Sir N. Sircar attended the July, 1933, meetings but had left for India 
before any i!onclu.sion,s were reached. Sir P. Sethna and Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
had left beforo conclusions were reached regarding the Parlakimedi Estate. 

t Used ill tliis iiieinorandum as synonymous with that part of the Viza- 
gaiiataui Agency Tract which the Orissa Committee proposed to transfer to 
Orissa. 


Lord Zetland 
Lord Derby 
Lord Lothian 
Major Attlee 
Mr. R. A. 

Butler 
tSir Phiroze 
Sethna 

tSirM. N. 

Sircar 
fMr. Zafrulla 
Khan 
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The conclusions reached are as follows: — 

(a) The population of the town of Berhainpur is approximately equally 
divided between Oriyas and Telegus. There appears to be no doubt of the 
correctness of the Telegu contention that, judged solely by financial and 
economic tests, their interests predominate over those of Oriyas in the 
Town. Nevertheless it seems impossible, on these grounds, to deny to the 
new province the only town which could form a- suitable headquarters for its 
south-eastern area. The suggestion made by the Telegu represeutativos, 
that Chatrapur might suffice for suoh headquarters, was examined, but the 
conclusion reached is that it would be inadequate. 

(b) The majority of the population of Parlakimedi estate is admittedly 
Telegu. On the other hand, the Zamindar, the Raja of Parlakimedi, who 
is a leading Oriya pressed strongly that his estate should be included in the 
new province. In view of the objection to transferring to Orissa the whole 
estate, with a predominantly Telegu population, the Raja submitted a 
proposal* that his estate should be divided between the two Provinces. The 
portion to be transferred to Orissa would include about 30 per cent, of the 
population of the whole estate and would comprise the town of Parlakimedi 
(in which the numbers of Telegus and Oriyas are approximately equal). The 
boundary may he roughly defined as follows. A line just to the south of the 
Gunupur-Parlaldinedi Railway from the point where the Railway enters the 
estate at its north-west corner to the point where the Railway crosses the 
Mahendrataiiaya River, and from there a somewhat irregular line, whose 
general trend is east by north, to the no-rth-e astern corner of the estate. 

In this area (together with that of the Parlakimedi Maliahs lying to the 
north of it) Oriyas would slightly predominate over Telegus so far as 
mother-tongue is ooncerned and to a larger extent so far as race is con- 
cerned (though the race figures are somewhat conjectural). The transfer of 
this limited area to Orissa seemed to be a suitable solution of a difficult 
problem, and is accordingly recommended. The exact boundary would 
require delimitation. 

(c) Considerations for and against the inclusion of Jeypore estate in 
Orissa are set out in paragraphs 71 and 72 of the report of the Orissa Com- 
mittee. The balance of advantage appears to lie in transferring this area to 
Orissa. 

(f/) On examination it proved that the prospect of establishing a satis- 
factory summer seat of Government at Mahendragiri, even assuming this to 
be desirable policy, is so remote that it would be unwise to make a special 
adjustment of the boundary for this purpose. 

* Another, and earlier, proposal of th^' Raja for dividing the estate would 
have transferred to Orissa an area in which Telegus would undoubtedly have 
predominated. This earlier proposal was not accepted. 
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I.— Memorandum by The Earl of Derby, The Marquess 
of Zetland and Sir Austen Chamberlain on Direct versus 
Indirect Election 

[oTH March, 1934.] 

In bringing the question of indirect versus direct election before the 
Committee on Monday and Tuesday last, we thought that the Committee 
.would desire that that issue should he presented in its simplest form, 
unencumbered by the other questions which are nevertheless closely associated 
with it. The discussion, however, convinced us that many of our colleagues 
found it difficult to decide this issue without knowing how the Upper 
Chamber was to be constituted if the metliod proposed in the White Paper 
for the election of the Upper House were adopted for the Lower. We 
therefore, venture to .submit for the consideration of our colleagues a plan 
for the constitution of hoth Chambers on the assumption that the method 
of indirect election is adopted for the Lower. 

Our proposal is that the majority of the seats allotted to British India 
in the Lower House of the Pcdoral Legislature should be filled in the 
manner propo.sed in the White Paper for filling the majority of the seats in 
the fi'e-dcral Council of State; that is by the single transferable vote exercised 
by the inoml)ers of the Provincial Legislatures. It appears from paragraph IS 
of the introduction to the White Paper that, so far as the major com- 
munities are concerned, this .system is expected to. give a very fair com- 
munal representation, though it may be necessary to provide non-provincial 
(tommui'ial seats for tlie smaller communities (Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians) whose representatives in the Provincial Legislatures 
would be insufliciontly numerous to provide the necessary quota to secure 
representation in a Ecclcral Legislature elected under this system. 

If the JjOW<ir Houses of the Federal Legislature were elected in this way, it 
would bo necessary to devi.se some other means of forming the Council of 
State, and after considering various alternatives .we have oome to the 
conclusion that the Second Chamber should be composed of representatives 
nominated in their proper proportions by the provincial Governments and 
by the Princes. Wo suggest that the nominations should be for a term of 
nine yoarfii, one third of those chosen retiring every three years. It might 
bo de.sirable, in order to .secure the adequate representation of minorities, 
that the apipointment of, .say, one third of the repre.sentatives sent from 
eiiv.h province should he rc.scrved to the Governor acting in his discretion. 
In the case of tlie first Council of State formed under tliis system, it would 
he necessary to jirovido that one third of the members should vacate tlicir 
seats at the end of the fir.st three years of its life, and another third at the 
end of tho fir.st .sL\: year.s. 

The scheme which we have roughly outlined has in it.s favour three positive 
advantages : — 

(1) It avoids repeating in every stage of the constitution the system 
of Cionimunal electorates. 

(2) It would enable tho size of both Houses of the Federal Legislature 
to bo kept down to a limit which would not be practicable if direct 
c{{‘(!tion were' u.sc<l for oiLlier House. 

(3) It conforms to the advice of the Statutory Commission and avoids 
the vices of direct election in .such vast areas with such imperfect 
oommimicafcions as exist in India. 
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IL— Memoranda by The Lord Rankeillour 

A.— On the Hblations of the Two Houses of the IFedehal Legislature 

IN REGARD TO SUPPLY. 

[8th March, 1934.] 

The idea put forward in 48 of the Government proposals that the Council 
of State should he empowered, even provisionally, to restore grants struck 
out by the Legislative Assendily is coiniiletely foreign to our Constitutional 
notions as to the functions of an Upper House. If, however, the Govern- 
nicut consider it justified by the peculiar circumstances of India, I have 
certainly no ohjoction to make. 1 think, however, it carries with it the 
irrcsistildc corollary that the Council of State should have the converse 
power of provisionally striking out or reducing grants passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Othorwdse the position would arise that the Council of 
State could do nothing in the direction of economy except at the price 
of creating a deficit which they could not fill up. Personally indeed I should 
favour the power being given to the Council of State provisionally to reject 
or reduce grants, even though the power of restoring them were withheld. 

At the same time I am impressed by the argument that formidable 
delays might ocuur iu tlic voting of Supply if Estimates were capable of 
being bandied about between the two Houses. I submit, however, that 
the oxpedieub of laying of Eistiniatcs before a Joint Session in the first 
instanc;o would lie a rennedy worse than the disease. The mere physical 
difficulties of having throe largo halls constantly available for legislative 
proceedings are considernblo, and the whole object of a Revising Chamber 
■would bo <lcf<'ut(*(l if members of both Houses were promiscuously engaged 
in the first instance in considering the proposals of the Government. The 
])rogress, moreover, of other urgent business would necessarily suffer. 

I cannot but think tliat the difficulties now experienced in obtaining 
Supply may ho duo to some degree to Votes on Account not being taken, 
and 1 cannot see why the practice which prevails here should not be 
adopted in India. 

Further, it has occurred to me that in cases of disagreement it might 
bo possible to reduce the issues and shorten discussion by the old English 
constitutional expedient of a free Conference between the Houses. Each 
House would nominate a limited number of managers to present tbeir 
case on a '(li:sagrc<uucnt to the otlicr. In so far as the Conference came 
to an agreement on certain points it would merely be necessary to put 
the one cpic-stioii in each Chamber that the decision of the Conference 
bo approved. If, however, the Conference came to no complete result, 
it might at least narrow the issues if in the end it was necessary for 
a full Joint Session to take place. For the purposes of sucli a Session it 
miglit bo provided by rules that each point in dispute should be put 
and decided after a statement by one of the managers for each House, 
and such statement miglit bo limited, say, to half an hour, 

I make these sagg(‘stions with diffidence because the expedient of free 
Couferenoes has not boon used for nearly a hundred years, but it does 
seem possilile that it might bo useful under the new conditions now 
contemplated. 

As to Apiirojiriatioii Bills, their use in our Constitution is not merely 
to ensure the grfiatost possible opportunity for discussing ‘‘ grievance before 
Su])ply,” but to give the 'Preasury powers of borrowing and of what is 
known as “ virement '' which are both essential parts of our financial 
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system, I think that if Appropriation Bills are not to be adopted in 
India a permanent provision will be necessary both to allow and to limit 
virement/’ and I also think that borrowing powers during the financial 
year must be allowed by the Constitution Act both to the Indian Treasury 
and to the Governor-General at his discretion. The need of the latter 
provision has already been insisted upon in discussion. 

8th MaecH; 1934. 


RECORD C2 (continued) 

B. — On the Cohets in India. 

[20th March, 1934.] 

The functions of the Indian Courts, both as they now exist and as set 
forth in the Government proposals, and the powers of the new legislative 
bodies with regard to them, are somewhat complicated, and it would be 
impossible to deal with all the points that arise in any memorandum of a 
reasonable length, 

The position is set out in Volume 3, Record III, published by order of the 
Select Committee, to which I would refer an 3 mne who wishes to go in detail 
into the matter. I think, for the purposes of this paper, it is better to begin 
with Appendix VI of the Government proposals, which sets out the lists of 
subjects with which the Federal and Provincial Legislatures can deal. Item 63 
of list one gives the Federal Legislature power to deal with the “ jurisdiction 
powers and authority ” of all Courts in British India from the High Court 
downwards with regard to Federal subjects. The result of this provision 
seems to be that the new Federal Legislature could take away the juris- 
diction and powers of the High Court and distribute them among tbo lower 
Courts as regards aU Federal subjects, and can equally forbid or restrict 
appeals as regards those subjects to the High Court from the lower Courts. 

On turning to the Provincial list, Item 28 gives the Provincial Legislature 
general powers over the administration of justice, including the “ constitu- 
tion and organisation ” of all the Courts in the province below the High 
Court. It would appear from this that the Legislature could pass what 
it chose concerning the qualifications for the magistracy and apparently 
also the grouping and subordination of different classes of magistrates ?>nd 
re-constitufce the system of the officers and attendants about the lower 
Courts. By Item 29 they could add to or deduct from the competence of 
the Rent and Revenue Courts, and by Item 30, they could — as regards 
provincial subjects — add to or take from the competence and powers of all 
Courts up to and including the High Court, and confer these powers 
elsewhere. 

Turning to List 3, both the Federal and the Provincial Legislature could 
likewise alter the competence and powers of all Courts up to the High 
Court .with regard to what are known as the “ Concurrent ” subjects. 

1 submit that these proposals are open to serious risk of tlio Courts 
suffering from political influence and that it is necessary to put the High 
Courts on a permanent basis of authority, unalterable by at any rate 
the Provincial Legislature. This should be done in reference, not only to 
their competence to hear and decide cases, but with regard to their jiowors 
over the lower Courts. In this connection I would invite particular attention 
to Paragraphs 12 and 13 of Record 3 which I have cited above and in whii^h 
allusion is made to an anxiety widely felt. It is perfectly true that the 
present control of tbe High Courts rests largely upon convention and that 
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the provincial aiiihorifios have at ]>rescnt powers of interfei'encc, but the 
danger herein laUnit woid<l he aggravated by the changes in Provincial 
G oven linen 1 . 1 suggest lhat the Coiirontioii shonld he translated into 

legislation ii’ tlio pn-stige of th(‘ Ctairls, in the eyes of litigants, is to remain 
unim})air<^d. This legislalioii should comprise all provinces oven where the 
Convention is not in force and even when the Provincial Legislature has 
already laid clown rul<*s as to coinnninal representation on the Bench, as seems 
to he the case in the Fiinjah. 

A difficult (lueslion arises wlum it is nceessaiy to set up a special Tribunal 
to deal, for oxainph*, with IcTrnrisin, and where it is desirable that the 
sanction of tlio I^roviiicial l/<\gislatnro should be obtaiiiGcl to the innovation. 
I suggest that (his should lie done only with the previous leax’c of the 
Governor on the iustructionK of tiio Govern or-Goneral. I have been informed 
that a sp<?r:iai f'ourt set up in Bengal was, in fact, instituted on the motion 
of the Oeuiral Govcninieni , and that this might servo as a precedent, hut 
1 do not say this of iny own kiiowledgi*. 

As revgards tim poAvers of tlwi 1‘Vderal TiC\gi.sIature over the High Courts, 
I suggest Unit any change sIkuiM nupiirc the previous consent of the 
Governor-General ami that any Act of the Legislature in this regard should 
lie on the tahlo of both llmisi's of Parliament Avith opportunity for a 
“ prayer ” to hi« moved against it. 

Witli regard ti> the ntnsHhUiint of the High Courts, the Government 
propoxaiw appear to safeguard it from undue influence, but I think, even 
here, it woulii })(^ well to insert words that the recommendation for appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State should eoino from the (Jovernunt and not from 
the (Jnvcninn'.nln in Imiia. 

With regard to ajipcals i<j the Privy Council, no doubt the rights in this 
rnatier pOrtSesM-il hy iiidiau liiiganis have often been abused. On the other 
hand, Llicre is evidence to slniw that justice is not always secure if the 
High Court, he tin* final Court (»f Appeal. I submit that the right to appeal 
shouhl not l>e ciirlallcd, at any rate in <*as<\s whore it is made contingent 
on “ .s))«‘! ial leave I would a<ld tliat it is not clear in ail cases how the 
judgnieiiis of tla^ Federal, or if there hc5 «ue, the 'Supreme Court, are always 
to he exeiailed in llie. Ih'ovinecH. This, however, is only one instance of the 
dinUailty of <‘nforeiiig Ft'dcral <ieeision.s and would, perhaps, have to bo 
considered in eoniieeilon with tln‘ general relations of the Federal Authorities 
ami till! Provineial Kxecutivc. 

Tin* ohjetd; of IhcMi* erilieisms is to seeure that, so far as humanly possible, 
the pn^stige of lln' High Court shall not diminish, that the admini. strati on 
of justi<*e shall not, vary from Br(»vince fc<> J^rovince, bub shall be of a 
uniformly high slanditrd throughout India, and that the tradition of 
JJritish impartiality sliall survive the inevitahlo changes which provincial 
autonomy would bring about. 

20tit Maucif, 1934. 


RECORD C2 {continued) 

C.— On Sckciaj. Powers RwpnuKi) in IlwiATroN to Dekenob. 

[ IItii 'OcTOiiKii, 1931 .] 

1 r(iel honnd, <w<>n at this stage, in draw attention again to the veal 
dilfieulty cr<!at<Ml by paragra.i>h !)(i of the Report. This paragraidi if 
translated into a Section of tluj Constitution Act would confer upon the 
Governor “a s])oeiul .powcu- ov(‘r and above his spocial responsibility’’ and 
etnpnH'i'.r him to assume (diarge of any branch of the Govermnont under 
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certain conditions. On tlie principle “ inclusio unius est exclusio alterius ” 
I submit that this provision would have to be interpreted as preventing 
him from assuming such charge unless these conditions were present. But 
the Committee have been repeatedly assured that the Governor in the 
discharge of his special responsibility can do anything that a Minister does, 
which must mean that he can administer a branch himself. I cannot see 
how these two positions are reconcilable. 

This inconsistency, if I am right, may cause embarrassment in various 
directions but particularly in that of Defence. Paragraph 172 of the 
Report would enable the Governor-General to issue directions to the 
Provincial Government if the frontier was in danger, but would not enable 
either him or the Governor to assume charge of any branch of Government. 
But discussion has shown that there may be delay, lukewarmness or 
recalcitrance in carrying out such directions and meanwhile vital interests 
may suffer. It is true that the Governor-General and the Governor would 
not be in the helpless constitutional position of Lord Milner in 1899, but 
they will not have the immediate Dora powers which it may be vitally 
necessary for them to possess. 


11th October, 1934. 




RECORD C2 (continued) 

III.— Memorandum by The Earl of Derby and 
Sir Joseph Nall 

[DHtii 1034.] 

1. We lijivc boon afiked to furiiLh some form of words dealing with com- 
mercial discriminutioiiSj which might be used as a basis for consideration 
and discussion with the aim, eventuallyj of placing a suggestion in the 
hands of the Joint Select Committee. 

2. We have prei>urod a draft I'orniuiaj but we do not think the merits or 
demerits of our suggestion can be adequately examined and weighed without 
some accompuiiyhig explanation, which it is the object of this memoraxidum 
to afford. 

3. Wo approach the pi'Cibkuu from the point of view of United Kingdom 
trade generally, and not merely from that of the Lancashire cotton industry, 
although our kuowlodgo of the issues involved arises almost exclusively 
from our contact with, ih(5 cotton trade. Our formula, however, is a “ U.K. 
trade formula, and not a (jottoii one. In our view provisions in a con- 
stitution can only })o cnnctM'ned with general principles and never with their 
particular application. Furthermore, past history, both distant and recent, 
makes it in the lilgliest degree inexpedient from a political point of view 
that, in an A(!t oinhoclying a now constitution for India, there should be 
any mention by name of tlio British cotton trade. 

4. There are two oilier great Briti.sh interests .whipli properly arise in any 
consideration of the possil)lo clangers from Indian discrimination. One is 
that of British Shipping: t-ho other is that of British Capital. 

British Shipi)iTig lins, of course, profound, if indirect interest in trade 
in goods of U.K. origin, and in that connection may well be consulted on 
the trade aspects of the problem of discrimination. It has also direct 
interests which are peculiarly its own, particularly in such matters as the 
prevention of flag discrimination. British owners of capital which is 
already or may lie invested in enterprises within India have obvious interests 
in the problem. 

It is of great importuneo to observe, however, that whereas British 
Shipping and Briti.Mli Cajutal must be protected from discrimination in a 
wide field of potential legislative and administrative activity — indeed, an 
almost unlimited field, embracing company law, factory legislation, internal 
taxation, subsidies, and so on ibroughout the whole range of a Govern- 
ment’s internal economic policy — British trade, on the other hand, is only 
affected by tarilfM or otlier regulations applied by imports. 

5. Although one field Is thus a broad one and the other quite a restricted 
one, it ncvarWielo.s.s s<iems to us that by reason of a combination of legal 
and political reasons, the broad field ie far easier to deal with than the 
narrow. In the first place, the princii)lG« of the prevention of or protection 
against legislative or administrative discrimination of persons or their 
property within the frontiers of any country, are the subject of innumerable 
precedents, in our relations with foreign and Empire countries. Tho 
existence of such prec<Klonts removes any political or psychological difficulty 
in inserting suitable provisions in the Indian Constitution. H.M. Govern- 
ment showed itself willing in principle to deal with this matter iwhen it 
inserted Paragraphs 122-124 in the Wliite Paper. But the paragraphs are 
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not as comprehensive as they might well he, and the reservations in 124 
seem to whittle down somewhat a princ%)le which could he stated without 
reservation. It would appear to be a case where expert lawyers could 
readily offer a re-draft, and we do not regard it as in any way part of our 
problem. AVe should like, however, to say that we consider the simplest 
and most direct form of words should be ultimately adopted for the reason 
that any attempt to specify details raises the danger of the unspecified 
contingency arising. 

6. When you turn to the prevention of discrimination against British 
Trade, you face a problem of quite a different order. It raises acutely the 
vexed political question of Tariff Autonomy, and it involves considerations 
of revenue as well as of fiscal policy. 

The Lancashire cotton industry has been the particular U.K. interest 
round which this issue has revolved. It has recently succeeded (one hopes 
permanently) in placating Indian susceptibilities, and no sensible person 
would wish to waken sleeping dogs hy unnecessarily provocative action on 
this question of discriminatory tariff action. 

Nevertheless, something quite definite and explicit must be inserted in the 
Act, because the absence of a safeguard would be a grave neglect of Britain’s 
most vital interest. 

7. The attitude of the Indian Delegates when the Lancashire Cotton 
Evidence was taken by the Joint Select Committee on 3’rd November showed 
that they had no particular hostility to certain over-riding powers being 
exercised hy the Governor-General to prevent discrimination. It may sub- 
sequently be of the utmost help bo be able to describe our suggestions as 
conforming with the general trend of Indian comment on that occasion. 

In any event, the obviously best plan in all the’ circumstances is not to 
raise old troubles by talking of Tariff Autonomy, but to seek a definition 
which will confer on the Governor-General — always the servant of the British 
Crown — the power to protect and preserve British interests. 

8. It is presumably .expedient to make what we want an addition to some- 
thing already in the White Paper. Section 18 of “ The Proposals seems 
to be the proper place at which to introduce an amendment. We attach a 
proposed new wording of sub-iparagraph (e) with which Section 18 ends. 
(See annexure.) 

9. The suggested provisions regarding Tariffs are, it is submitted, nothing 
more than principles of equity which can properly he enshrined in an Act 
regulating the relations of the two countries at the moment when one is 
handing over fresh powers to the other, and in the degree to which Indian 
opinion will doubtless assent to the safeguards against discrimination, they 
partake more of the character of agreed principles such as two completely 
independent parties normally insert in .a Treaty. 

10. The principal objection will no doubt be that our draft is unduly 
lengthy, thus calling special and undesirable attention tO' the matter. 

To that we can only reply that in this case, unlike that referred to at the 
end of our paragraph 5 above, specific mention of the contingencies to be 
provided against (involving a lengthy draft) was unavoidable for the reason 
that such short phrases as “ discriminatory tariffs ”, and so forth have no 
absolute meaning, but are only relative and would therefore be entirely 
useless. This difficulty arises partly from the fact that the particular 
problem we are dealing with is entirely without precedent in international or 
inter-imperial relations. 
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ANNEXURE. 

Djupt of Revised Pakagraph 18 (e). 

(e) The prevention of commercial discrimination as between subjects or 
residents of different parts of the British Empire generally, including inter 
dia the following; — 

(i) discrimination in legislative or administrative measures affecting 
conuiierco or industry within India or shipping at or in Indian ports. 

(ii) discrimination against U.K. products as compared with those of 
other countries by tariffs or other iiioasnros to regulate imports whether 
directly Ijy differential rates of duty, according to origin, or indirectly 
by differential troatmonfc of various types of product. 

(iii) discriinin<atioii against U.K. interests as compared with Indian 
interests by the establisiimcnt on jipods of U.K. origin of levels of import 
duty or other restrjiiuts of a iproliihitory or penal character in excess of 
the proved and cfjuitablo reriuirenients of the economic situation in 
India. 

(iv) diseriniiiijition such as would arise by action in violation of any 
ap’ocincnt subsisting at the time between the Governments of India and 
Great Britain as I'ogards the rates of tariff and margins of preference 
apidicablc to U.K. grK>ds wJiollier in general or in particular cases. 

14th March, 1934. 





RECORD C2 {continued) 

IV.— Memorandum by Mr. C. R. Attlee on Responsibility 
at the Centre 

[15th March, 1934.] 

I. In submitting tlu^se suggestions to my colleagues I realise that they are 
only suggestions which will require ivorking out. I am conscious of many 
objections, but 1 submit that many of them will be found to apply as mucli 
if not more to the scheme proposed in the White Paper. 

II. I will^ set out briefly tlie reasons on w'hich I base my suggestions. 
Indian politicians arc 1‘or the most part convinced that the system of Govern- 
ment obtaining in this country, whei'ehy a Cabinet dependent from day to 
day on the vote of the legislature is the only system of responsible govern- 
ment, or at least that it would Ije derogatory for Indians to accept anything 
different from what for the purposes of this note I will call the Westminster 
system. 

III. Under the xirovisions of the White Paper we are in ejffect giving in 
the provincial sphere some dozen opportunities for Indian ipoliticians to try 
by experiment liow far this system or an adaptation of it is possible in an 
Oriental environment. The assumption of the White Paper is that it is 
desirable also to malco the same experiment at the Centre. While I accept 
the ne(!cssity of providing for responsibility at the Centre, I arn not 
persuaded that it is either possible or desirable to follow the Westminster 
model. 

IV. I mil brielly state my reasons : 

(!) The imiucns<t population of India and the consequent difficulties 
of that ellecjtivfi coiinec.biou between elector and elected which is of the 
essence of tlio \\'’esl:minster system. 

(2J Tlio subject matter of Central administration and legislation is 
too narrow to liPovide the basis for it. The Westminster system is 
dosigncci for a unitary not a federal State. The subject matter of Par- 
liament emhract>s almost all the political interests of the people. In 
India 90 per eemt. of tho interests of the ordinary man are dealt with 
in the lU’ovincial si)liore. 

(3) The cssonce (»f tlio Westminster system is its flexibility which lias 
alloived of its adiipfcutiou to new iiroblenis and the needs of new political 
classes. This cjunliiy is lost as soon as rigidities are introduced into its 
structures Tlui Committee has in fact been endeavouring to reduce, to 
a iwritLoii form, and thus make rigid, the flexible rules and conventions 
which have Ir'cu rnoukhid to suit the occasion in this country. It is, in 
addition, hard to incorporate a mass of safeguards without the same 
effect. 

(I) The working of tho Wosfcmiuslcr system depends on stable divi- 
sions on party lines. (A multiplicity of parties or groups makes its 
working difficult. Jt functioiLs best when there are only two.) It de- 
pends also on a homogtmeous ministry. Neither of these conditions is 
likely to Ijc found in India. 

(5) 1’lie division Ijetwoen elected representatives and State delegates 
is cro.ssed by eommunul and economic cleavages. A barren and undesir- 
able anti-British mitiomilism is tho only basis which might bring these 
divergent elements together. 

(C) Tho eonstiluont olomoiits of a Ministry arc bound to bo liotero- 
geiioous. Indeed, this is contemplated. Experience in the provinces 
has shown that while individual ministers may have a following, minis- 
tries as a whole rarely have siipiport as a team from a majority. Indeed, 
followers are apt to cease to follow a leader when he becomes a minister. 

25212 N 
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(7) Owing to the nature of the federation the members of the legisla- 
ture will not be equally ooncemed in the territory of the federation. 
The discussions with Indians have shown the dif&culty of ensuring that 
the .will of British India shall prevail in purely British Indian matters 
under the Westminster system. I do not think that under the British 
system of responsible government an “ in and out ’ provision is 
practicable. 

(8) The danger of a large number of members with very little to do 
is not unknown at Westminster, and would seem to be inevitable at 
Delhi under the White Paper proposals. 

V. For these reasons I think that the model should be rejected. I do not 
think, however, that an exact precedent can be found elsewhere. The 
German Beich of pre-war days shows the federation of units with differing 
internal constitution. The XJ.S.A. gives an example of a great federal State. 
In India, however, there is lacking the king post of those structures, i.e., 
an executive deriving its mandate separately from the legislature, in one 
case the Kaiser, in the other the President. Switzerland, despite its email 
size, is a federation and gives an example of an executive composed of per- 
sons of various (political views responsible to and chosen hy a legislature. I 
think that it is possible to combine certain features from the latter two 
countries. 

Heqm sites at the Centre. 

yi. — (1) A stable executive. (This is very difficult to obtain under a group 
system, vide France.) 

(2) A constitution which will teach responsibility not irresponsibility to 
the members of the legislature. 

(3) A real connection between the Centre and the Provinces. (It will 
be dangerous if the only link is through the autrocratic element, the 
Governors and Governor-General.) 

(4) A strong Government, i.e., one which has behind it the force of 
public opinion. 

(6) A constitution which has within itself possibilities of development 
and sufficient flexibility to allow experience to correct undesirable and un- 
expected results. The less detail embodied in what is confessedly an experi- 
ment the better. 

The Bssence of the Plan. 

VII. The main idea is to place responsibility on the members of the 
legislature. (Without discussing the pros and cons of electoral systems 
I would state that one reason for my advocacy of indirect election by 
provincial councils is that I conceive the Central Legislature as composed 
of representatives of federal units not of blocks of population.) In other 
words, the elected representatives shall have power to alter policy without 
altering the personnel of the administration. 

VIII. In the Westminster system as practised at present, the executive 
is in fact through the operation of the Party system the master not servant 
of the legislature. The Cabinet though formally selected by the Crown is 
really composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. 
Its maintenance in power is due to the discipline of the Party machine, 
hacked by the power of dissolution. This fact is obscured in the mhids 
of most Indians through their addiction to the reading of theoretical con- 
stitutional text books. 

IX. I suggest for the reasons given above that a stable ministry with a 
regular body of supporters in the legislature is unlikely under Indian 
conditions. Therefore, I desire to make the members responsible. 
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The plan suggested, 

X. When the legislature has been properly constituted of the members 
from the States and Provinces, the Governor-General will consult with leading 
members in order to find out what combination of persons would be likely 
to command the confidence of the legislature. (This might be a matter of 
some difficulty. Ho would be much in the same i3osition as a French 
President.) He would, no doubt, have to include State as well as provincial 
members, Mbslems as well as Hindus. 

XI. Having decided on his Ministry and on the members who are to have 
charge of the reserved departments, he would submit the Ministry as a 
whole tO' the legislatiiro for a vote of confidence. 

XII. I do not think that it is necessary to specify that this majority 
should be any particular fraction. The Governor-General would have in 
practice to satisfy liimself that it was adecpiate. This vote would signify 
the acceptance by tlie legislature of the Ministry, and thereafter the 
Ministry slionld remain in office for a definite term, say, one or two 
years, during which period it could only ho removed by a definite vote 
of No Confidence carried by a two-thirds or other fractional majority as 
decided. Thenceforward the Ministry would be more in the position of the 
Swiss Executive than of the British Cabinet. It would be a body composed 
of heterogeneous elomonfcs, but would bo sub,[Gct to the very powerful in- 
fluences which tend to i)i'ing solidarity to a *hody of men in positions of 
responsibility. Eomal joint responsibility would nob bo explicitly laid down, 
as indeed it is not in most constitutions, but the acts of the Government 
would be tlio acts of all. This system actually obtains in the Provinces 
to-day. The Ministry would nob doom it necessary to resign on every 
adverse veto, nor would the individual minister, unless he deemed the 
matter of vital importanco or as a censure on his character not his policy, 
the Minister would accept the v(‘rdict of tho legislature. 

XITI. Tho legislature wo-uld have to take responsibility for its actions. 
I assume that in tlio early stages of tho now constitution the Governor- 
General will ijresiclo at mootings of his Cabinet and that only at a much 
later stage will this practice fall into desuetude. There should, however, 
he a first minister who would preside in the absence of the Governor-General, 
and lead in tho legislature. Ho should hold a portfolio without too heavy 
an administrative content. 

XIV. For tho -working of tho legislative machine I suggest the setting 
up of a number of standing committees, some of .which should be statutory. 
Those committees sliould correspond with the functions of the Central 
Government. At their meetings the Minister should prcsiclo or, in the case 
of I'cscrvcd subjects, tho Official Member. It is in my view undesirable to 
have the duality which obtains in some constitxitions between the Minister 
and the Cliairman or rapporteur of the Committee. The Committees should 
sit with permanent officials in attendance. The Minister would have to get 
aipproval for liis c-stimates from the Committee. The object of the .system 
is to bring the members of the legislature into actual contact with adminis- 
trative problems. The sittings of tho CominittGe.s would to a largo extent 
take the place of our “ Supply Days T think tho control over adminis- 
tration would ho more oifective than under our .system. The ventilation of 
important questions which should be discussed on the floor should be pro- 
vided for by time being given for their discus.sion without formal votes of 
censure. Tho procedure being more like that of “ the demand for papers ” 
in the House of Lords iDrocodurc. 

XV. X think that the Committee stages of Bills should wherever possible 
be remitted to the appropriate functional committee which .should have 
attained a certain familiarity with the subject although other members might 
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be added for particular bills. Second and third reading would, of course, 
b© taken in the full sitting of the legislature. The Report Stage should be 
confined to Governinent amendments. The difficulty of dealing with bills 
relating only to British India could be met by remitting them to^ com- 
mittees composed only of British Indian representatives or by restricting 
the right of vote to them. It might well be done by convention. The 
objection to “ in and cut ” arrangements does not apply where ‘‘ con- 
fidence ’’ is not involved in every vote. 

XVI. Reserved subjects such as Defence would equally have their com- 
mittees wherein members would have the right to obtain information, 
criticise and make suggestions, but the powers of the members to vote 
would be restricted. Thus an informed opinion on Defence matters should 
be created. The saine would apply to foreign policy excluding, of course, 
the relationship of the Governor-General and the States. I should myself 
prefer to see foreign policy a transferred subject. There should he a 
Budget Committee to which, after debate in the Legislature, the Budget 
should be remitted for examination in detail. A defeat on a proposal in 
the Budget would not necessarily lead tO' the resignation of the Ministry. 
If a tax sho-uld be rejected, it would be the duty of the Committee to find 
an alternative or suggest appropriate economies. The legislature itself 
should be made to feel its responsibility in its demands for expenditure and 
its provision for raising money. 

XVII. It will be realised that in the background are the special powers and 
responsibilities of the Governor General which shoxild, however, as far as 
consistent with safety not be used to allow the Legislature to escape its 
responsibilities. 

XVIII. I apprehend that most legislation at the Centre would be intro- 
duced as private members’ bills. It does not appear to me that a Ministry 
inevitably heterogeneous likely to produce an extensive legislative pro- 
gramme, especially in view of the fact that so large a part of the legislative 
field is either in the provincial sphere or can only be made effective by 
provincial action. 

XIX, In making these suggestions I have gone into some detail in con- 
sidering the "working of the machine in order to give my colleagues a 
picture of what is intended. It will be observed that the actual provisions 
which it would be necessary to insert in a bill are few, although some addi- 
tions might have to be made to the Governor General’s instructions. Most 
of the results claimed by me arise from the simple provision as to the 
selection and continuation of the Ministry. On the other hand, a great 
many detailed provisions which have been under discussion would be 
omitted. 

XX. Tbe system proposed is not fool proof. Given factious opposition 
it "would break down, but I claim that the methods outlined above will 
tend tO’ discount factious opposition, 

T consider that the scheme gives possibilities of development, being 
free from rigidity. 

In my view, though it is not an essential, a single chamber is more 
suitable for this kind of constitution. 

I also think that the need for a close liaison with the provincial gov.-irn- 
ments, especially in the matter of finance, makes indirect election by the 
provincial councils more suitable than direct election. The existence of the 
councils as electoral colleges in permanent existence should be a check on 
irresponsibility. 

In conclusion I would apologise "to the Committee for the roughness of 
this Note, but my available time is very scanty, and I wished to place 
the idea as early as possible before the Committee. 


15th March, 1934, 


RECORD C2 {continued} 

V.— Memorandum by The Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
on the Anglo Indian Community 

[17th April, 1'934.] 

The future position in India of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Cornniunity under a reformed constitution is one that requires serious 
attention. Sir H. Gidney, in giving evidence, placed his views before the 
Joint Committee but no decision has so far been taken as to the requisite 
steps for the protection, of this small hut important minority beyond its 
treatment as one of the minorities provided for in the White Paper. 

Nobody will dispute the responsibility in the past and the present of 
the British Nation for the existence of this Community and the very 
exceptional services rendered by Members of this Community in times of 
danger and stress during the past 100 years. It is hardly necessary to 
recall the names nf Skinnei', Hearsoy, Rivett-Carnac, and others to remind 
the Committee of the loyalty of Anglo-Indians and the heroic part they 
played during the Mutiny. This loyalty they have always displayed, and 
during the Great IVar almost 80 per cent, of the male adult members of 
the Community were engaged in every theatre of the War, wdiile many 
of the remainder served in the Indian Defence Force to maintain order 
in India in the absence of British and Indian troops. It is not out of 
place to recall the fact that Liout. Robinson, V.C., who brought down 
the first German Zeppelin in England, and Lieut. Warneford, V.O., who 
brought down a Gorman Zeppelin in France, wore both members of the 
Domiciled Community. 

Even since tlie War, during the riots of 1919 in the Pnnjal), when dis- 
loyal Indian telegraphists cut telegraph wires and mutilated official messages, 
the Governor had to fall back upon Anglo-Indians to replace them. 

The Community is a small one, mmibering al>out 200,000 and its chief 
avonucs of employment in tlie past have been in the Railways, Telegraph 
and Customs Services. It is they who have built up and worked these 
services during many j»nsb decades, and who consequently deserve considera- 
tion from the Government of India, but who now, in order to satisfy the 
political demands of the more powerful oommunities, are being slowly but 
surely sacrificed on tlie altar of i)olitical expediency. 

The special iposition nf the Community was recognised in the Montagu- 
Cholmsford rcfiort, in the report of tlie Statutory Commission, in the 
Government of India Despatch of September, ]930, and at the First Round 
Table Conforenct', and in all these reports emphasis was laid on the obliga- 
tion of the Govern mont towards the Community and the necessity for special 
consideration being given to their claims for employment in the Services. 
Nevertheless, owing to fndianisation and to retrenchment, the situation of 
Anglo-Indians has of late years boon steadily growing more serious and the 
percentage of posts licld by them in the Railways, Telegraphs and Customs, 
has been gradually diminishing. In order to arrest this the only course 
would be to ])rcve]it for a c(jrfcain number of years the substitution of Indians 
for Anglo-fudians and to reserve a fixed number of appointments in those 
services for moinlK'rfi of the Anglo-Indian Community. There appears to be 
no valid reason why this course should not be pursued as part of tlie system 
of Defence which comes under the Viceroy’s responsibility, since it is hardly 
necessary to stress the vital importance of maintaining an adequate iininber 
of loyal employees on the staffs of the Indican Railways and Tologrcajihs for 
tho tranfi})OTt of troojis during an outbreak of War on the Frontier or 
during civil disturbance. 

2r)2l2 N 
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As an illustration -of the dangers resulting from Indianisation I am in- 
formed that on tlie Korth-W-estern Railway of India, wRicli is a strategic 
railway traversing the whole of the Northern frontier, the personnel is being 
rapidly Indianised, and that now out of a total Railway Telegraph cadre of 
about 1,000 employees the Anglo-Indians hold only 0‘,6 per cent, of these 
appointments. The danger of such a situation can hardly be exaggerated 
since, however loyal the Railway StajT might he, a disloyal Telegraph Staff 
could disorganise military traffic within a few hours. This would mean a 
repetition of the situation in 1919. 

Nor is it less important that amongst the employees of the Customs ser- 
vice there should be a strong and loyal AngMndian element to check the 
smuggling of arms and ammunition into India at the Ports. Only recently 
the Government of Bengal has passed a Smuggling of Arms Bill of 1934 
to prevent the entry of arms and ammunition through the ports of Calcutta 
and Chittagong, which eventually found their way through recognised brokers 
into the hands of terrorists. This, however, will not prevent the entry of 
arms and ammunition at other Indian ports which has been rendered much 
more easy by the gradual Indianisation of the Customs Service. 

^ It is very obvious that safeguards should he imposed in the new Constitu- 
tion for the protection of the Anglo-Indian Staff which has always proved 
its loyalty in the three security Departments, Railways; Telegraphs and 
Customs, the two former in connection with the defence of India and the 
latter for the protection of civil officials from assassination. 

To preserve the economic future of the Community the following clause is 
suggested for incorporation in the new Constitution Act: — 


That as long as appointments are made on communal representation 
adequate weightage, with due consideration to their present numbers! 
be given to the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community 
regarding its future employment in all Government Services and that 
instructions be given to the Governor-General, Governors and Public 
bervice Commissions to put this into effect.’’ 

Unless such a safeguard is inserted in the new Act the fate of the Com- 
mmity IS doomed, and India’s gain will be their destniction. 

^ ^ to record here the assurance given hv H.U.H. 

1922 ^!^^*® ^ ^ “ Anglo-Indian Deputation when he visited India in 


You may he confident that Great Britain and the Empire will not 

devotion to the King 
.“tokable tokens of their attachment 
to their Empire by their sacrifice m the War.” 

Again in the Government of India’s despatch of September 1910 under 

iul't obligation, we think, rests upon Parliament, before relax- 

inWsXtCX’j ^ practicable, that the 

interests of the Auglo-Iudian Community are protected.” 

Surely in its own interests. Parliament will not repeat the error made in 
Ireland in regard to the Irish Loyalists of the South! 


17th ApRir., lOM. 
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The course of their discussions after the Indian Delegates 
had left made it necessary for the Committee to call into 
consultation certain persons conversant with the problems of 
Irrigation and Forestry. The persons so consulted submitted 
the memoranda reproduced in the following pages, which also 
contain the record of their consultation with the Committee. 

I 

IRRIGATION 

[IsT Mat, 1934.] 


I.— Memorandum by Sir Raymond Hadow, C.I.E., 
A.M.Inst.C.E. 

The short notice, which I have received for the preparation of a Memoran- 
dum, the absence of books of reference and the lack of precise knowledge 
as to the points on which information may be required, may tend to make 
this Memorandum vague in [parts and incomplete in others. It should, 
therefore, be taken as a hurried attempt to set down facts drawn mostly 
from memory. 

The White Paper proposes that the Provincial Legislatures shall have 
the solo power to make laws in respect of irrigation, water supplies, etc. 
(Proposals 111, 112 and 114; and item 11 in List II of Appendix VI); 
further tho All-India Service of Engineers shall have no more recruits, 
and future recruitment will be on the basis of a Provincial Service (Proposals 
183 and 190). In short, the proposal is that irrigation shall be nnder 
a Minister, completely transferred (as distinct from its present “ re- 
served ” status), and the staff will be in future in a Provincial service, 
recruited by the Provincial Government. 

Itccruitment to the Irrigation Services, 

These proposals will affect different Provinces in different ways. There 
are Provinces wlioso interest in irrigation is comparatively small: irrigation 
is not a large matter either because facilities do not exist or because 
climatic conditions arc such that it is usually not necessary. For such 
Provinces the xn’oposals seem suitable, and they follow naturally from the 
fact that the sister Br<anoh of the Public Works Department (the Buildings 
and Hoads Braiujh) has been a transferred subject since the Government 
of India Act, 1919. 

There are other Provinces, however, in which irrigation is^ a matter of 
the first importance. I shall take the example of the Punjab,^ the only 
Province of which, I have intimate knowledge. In the Punjab about 
12 million acres of crojjs arc matured annually on canal water and the 
revenue derived therefrom represents about 40 per cent, of the provincial 
revenues. There are six large ** canal colonies”, that is to say, areas 
which was practically uninhabited barren waste before the construction of 
canals and now support millions of peasants brought in from other tracts. 
The Punjab Government has expressed the opinion that irrigation to the 

26212 ^ ^ 
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Pun jab. represents “security*’ as much as the services rendered by, the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police. It is not too' much to say 
that the whole prosperity of the Punjab depends on the canals : they have 
enabled the Province to rise from camparative poverty to a sui'e financial 
basis, they have made rich men of poor peasants, they provide a living 
for numerous others connected with agricultural produce and they tend 
to promote co-ntentmeut by the creation of a well-to-do peasantry. 

The question arises whether it is wise to try an experiment in a matter 
of such vital importance both to the finances of the Province and the 
contentment of the iDeople. Is, in fact, anyone justified in gambling with 
other people’s happiness or prosperity? The position I take up is exactly 
that described by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the statement he made in 
Question 11,633, when examining the Secretary of State. I entirely agree 
that provincial autonomy would be a sham in the Punjab without the 
transfer of irrigation, but I maintain that some additional condition should 
be imposed such that, as far as can humanly be said, there is no risk 
that the peasantry will be adversely afiected by the change. 

In my opinion there is only one way of ensuring that the canal systems 
do not fall into decay and that is .by maintaining a certain proportion of 
recruits from this country. I am in no iway afraid of the position of 
irrigation in respect of its control by a Minister or by the Provincial 
Legislature, for it must be realised that, things being as they are in the 
Punjab, it is highly probable that the Minister and the majority of the 
Legislature will be users of canal water. Mistakes may be made on the 
financial side, but my personal experience has been that both the Legislature 
and the Member in charge (as he is at present) accept the advice of their 
technical advisers in technical matters and have a very shrewd under- 
standing of the objects aimed at. That being so, my suggestion is to make 
sure (without gambling) that the technical advice shall be sound — or at 
least as sound as it has been in the -past. Consequently I advocate the 
continuance of recruitment of qualified men from this country. My reasons 
for this are — 

{a) The Punjabi peasant desires it. It gives him a sense of security, and, 
though he may not like the result, he accepts it as just. I do not for a 
moment insinuate that he never receives justice from an Indian but he is 
suspicious if it does not suit him — a feeling into which the present state of 
high communal tension frequently enters. I am supported in this view by 
the frequent appeals presented to my Member (an Indian) and myself (as 
head of the department) to transfer an Indian officer and send a European 
in his place. 

(b) The Indian engineer seldom makes a good administrative officer. The 
Punjabi takes naturally to mathematics, hydraulics and engineering, as may 
be seen by their success at the Thomason College, Roorkee. Their intGre.sts 
lie, however, much more on the technical side of their work than in canal 
administration, where they axe again hampered by communal feelings. A 
Hindu officer once said to me bitterly: “ A Hindu can do nothing right 
in a predominantly Muslim tract. I attribute this absence of administrative 
ability to the fact that the first places in engineering examinations are 
usually taken by clever youths of a class which has no tradition or training 
in administration. Youths with such a tradition at present go into the 
Army or take such low places in open examinations as not to qualify for 
Government service. Until the sous of landed proprietors, ex-anny officers 
and the like look upon the engineering profession as a suitablo outlet, 1 
fear that the right stamp of recruit will not be forthcoming. The result 
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of this is that the Provincial Governments in their anxiety to associate 
Indians with the administration of the services are often led to promote 
to administrative rank Indians lacking in the necessaiy qualities: this 
again makes it difficult to supersede Europeans of like quality, so- that 
the whole efficiency of the administrative ranks tends to be lowered; this 
is had for the canals and cultivators, had for the taxpayer and had for 
the service. 

(c) I believe that the Punjabi politician would really welcome such recruit- 
ment. He would, it is true, proliahly complain in public and in the 
Legislatui‘e ; hut so many have bewailed the paucity of Europeans to me ni 
private or have asked that a European be posted to their particular district 
that 1 find it difficult to believe that they would not be relieved to find 
European recruitment continued, so that whilst their object is obta.inod 
they can still retain a grievance; they would in fact -be released from an 
embarrassing situation. 

It may be aT’gucd that there is nothing in the Y^^hite Paper to prevent 
the recruiiment of Europeans to the irrigation service. I think it is too 
much to expect at present such recruitment at the hands of Indian 
Ministers. Pro.s.siirn from public opinion and the Legislature would be too 
much foj’ any opinion a Minister might hold. 

As to^ the agency of tlio proposed European recruitment there are throe 
possibilities: — 

(a) the Provincial Government or Public Services Commission; 

(h) the High Coinmis.sinner for India; 

(c) the 'Secrt'tary of State. 

I unliesitaiingl.v throw out the first two alternatives. Recruitment from 
a University is largely governed by the advice given by the University autho- 
rities, and tlic*y arc not likely to advise entrance to a service, the recruiting 
agency of which they know little or nothing. Moreover, recruitment for 
years past has nob boon easy for the Secretary of State to accomplish satis- 
factorily with all bis powerful influoucc; so how could it be done bj’" less 
well-known agents? j advocate that the recruitment ho done by the 
Secretary of Slate on the understanding that the recruits are servants of 
the Govenimcnt for which they arc recruited for all purposes of promotion, 
censure, et(;. ; it may possibly 1)0 necessary for the Secretary of State to lay 
down the scale of i)ay and i)en.sion, which he finds necessary to effect recruit- 
ment, though this is to bo avoided if possible. 

I am aware that Ibis sugg('stion presents an anomaly, a view which was 
brought nut by Air. I^afrulhi Khan in Questions No. 11823-5. But surely 
anomalies are almost unavoidable in anything except complete self- 
government, and as long as an anomaly is workable, it is a better solution 
to a difficulty than a gamble with the prosperity of millions. 

A further question which arises is the duration of the European recruit- 
ment suggested. I am not impressed with the statutory inquiry provided 
for after five years in Proposal 189. It is far too short a time to form 
any ooiux^ct judgment. Canals do not break down through inefficiency in 
a day : I have known it take five years to bring it to light when inefficient 
officers were in charge. AToreover, as is commonly said in irrigation circles, 
it takes ten year.y to make an officer efficient in all branches of his duties. 
I would leave the Provincial Government to make its own case, wlieii the 
occasion arises, to get the approval of Parliament to a. change. 

. There remains tlio question of to which Provinces these proposals might be 
applied. 1 am diffident about making any suggestions for lack of knowledge 
of other provincial conditions, but I would judge that the arguments 
advanced above would apply to Sind. There must he several Provinces 
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wliicla fall between the two categories I have mentioned, that is those in 
which irrigation is of importance but probably not so important as in the 
Punjab. ^ In such cases it might be advisable to follow the advice of the 
Provincial Governments. 

Questions affecting two Provinces, 

Since the Act of 1919, the Government of India has interfered when dis- 
putes arose between Provinces or between a Province and a State regarding 
the right to utilise the waters of a river. The Government did this, pre- 
sumably, by reason of its power to ** superintendence, direction and control ” 
of a reserved subject. 'With the complete transfer of irrigation and water 
supplies, this power will cease, and I fail to find anything in the White 
Paper to take its place. The absence of any umpire or controlling authority 
in BUdh matters lays open many possibilities of trouble on many tributaries 
to the Indus and Ganges rivers. I would urge that an Irrigation Board 
be appointed by Statute to adjudicate in such cases. It may be argued 
that an appeal to the common law would meet the case, but my experience 
is that this could only be a costly and unsatisfactory business. In the first 
place, the law on riparian rights is very vague or non-existent as between 
States; secondly, the evidence of the contesting parties is usually a mass 
of contradictory statistics, on which an expert alone can judge what value 
should be placed and what true implication arises. I suggest that such 
matters are better dealt with by an independent Board, the majority of 
whom should be irrigation engineers. It will be remembered that a notorious 
case in Egypt was dealt with on those lines. Lastly, a court of law could 
only pronounce a verdict on the case before it, whereas a Board might 
suggest a via media, such as would not block progress. It would be neces- 
sary to get all the States to agree to accept the findings of such a Board, 
My proposal is practically to bring the Central Board of Irrigation on to a 
statutory basis. 

Co-ordinating authority . 

One deplorable result of the provincialisation of irrigation in the Act of 
1919 has been to provincialise the science of irrigation engineering in India. 
It was part of the duties, self imposed probably, of the Inspector General 
for Irrigation in India to co-ordinate the activities of the different Pro- 
vinces; during his extensive tours he saw what was being done, learnt of 
advances made and was able to spread knowledge. As a result of the 
Act, this post was done away with, and each province became practically a 
%vater-tight compartment. The engineers, however, began to get in touch 
again with each other unofficially, and the result of a recommendation by 
the Agricultural Commission was a Bureau attached to the Central Board 
of Irrigation, to the cost of which the Provinces contribute. This Bureau, 
which has assumed in the eyes of engineers far more importance than tho 
Board, has very limited funds at its disposal but tries to co-ordinate 
research and disseminate information. It meets once a year only, and, as 
its personnel changes annually, its progress is slow; it is suggested that 
it would he for the good of the irrigating provinces if the post of Inspector 
General were revived, his pay and expenses being shared by these pro- 
vinces. It may be argued that the creation of such a post is not within 
the scope of the White Paper; on the other hand, it is to meet the results 
of proposals in the White Paper that the creation of such a post is urged. 


(Signed) R. P. Hadow, 
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Indians as irrigation Engineers are rapidly approaching the British in 
competence and they could be better still with more experienced instructors 
ill the Engineering Colleges. 

In Madras Brahmins are the best Engineers and the Public Works Depart- 
ment will be staffed mainly by Brahmins if efficiency dominates selection 
of candidates. If political necessity to distribute appointments among 
various castes is to be a future criterion, the choice of men in other castes 
connotes frequent selection of less able candidates, and the Service must 
deteriorate. 

With a purely Indian administration nepotism may increase. 

An immense revenue 'is derived from irrigation; and the value of crops so 
^rown is several times as great, but supplying or withholding water is 
simple, and the opportunities for graft are large. Ryots much appreciate 
the rectitude of British engineers. Until caste distinctions diminish, the 
assumed bins of the Indian Engineer will be always a source of distrust and 
suspicion to other castes. 

The Indian view of commissions from contractors and others is not as 
rigid as the British, though it has much improved by our tutelage. 

These are the main reasons why tlie Irrigation Department would be 
improved by a leaven of British Engineers, but I anticipate no break down 
in administration were the British element to be eliminated by its gradual 
replacenioiit or superannuation. 
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[1st May, 1934.] 

1. Cluili'fnctti : Sir l^arj’inoiid Hadow, you are good enough to attend this 
morning for a consultation with this Committee, and you have kindly 
provided us with a memorandum. I think you understand the arrangements 
for the consultation, namely, that the Committee will decide in due course 
whether to pulilish your memorandum and whatever may be said either by 
Members of the Committee or by yourself this morning ?— Yes, my Lord. 

2. Some of my colleagues, I thinks may desire to put questions to you at 
tliie stage, unless you have anything that you would like to add to this 
memorandum? — No, I think not. 

S. Marqiu’.an o/ Zetland: I think I appreciate your apprehension.?, and I 
admit that they arc very intelligible. You regard it as essential that for 
some time to come there should he a substantial element of European 
engineers in the Irrigation Service in India. That is your main contention, 
I think?—! limited myself to the Punjab in my note. 

4. Let us take the Punjab, because really that is the most important 
Province, the l^injab and Sind, from this point of view. On the other hand, 
you show in your note that you do appreciate the fact that if the Punjab, 
like other Provinces, is to be given self-government, the Government of the 
Punjab must exercise control over its irrigation staff. That, you admit, I 
think ?— Yoh. 

5. As T understand your proposal for securing an adequate representation 
of Euroijoaii ongineers in the service of the Punjab, you would lay it ckown 
that a <;ortain iiumhor should })e recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India in tliis couniry? — Yes. 

6. I am not quite (jlear how it would work. Would it then be within the 
competence of tli<‘ Governor-Gcnernl to instruct the Government of the 
Punjab that they should recruit a specified percentage or a specified number 
of European enginoors through the Secretary of State? — I would cut the 
Governor-GcnerfU out entirely. I would lay it down by statute that the 
recruitment to tho Irrigation Branch had to be in a certain proportion of 
men from this country. 

7. You would lay that down in the Constitution Act? — Following the Lee 
Commission report. 

R. But for Jill tim(‘ or for a limited period — I think I dealt with that 
in my memornnduni. 

0. Yes, I Ihiiik you did; T do not remoinher the exact paragraph in which 
yon state it? -T .said I w.ms not a bib impressed by the five-year proposal 
which sccmuvj to mo to ho ahsolutoly useless and I would leave it for the 
local gov<'rrmiont to niak(^ out its case and Cen* Paidiament to accept it if 
its case was made out in duo course. 

10. Yes, T romomh(!r now. Bub the percentages laid down in the 
Constitution Act should remain in force until the Government of the Punjab 
have made out a case for altering them. That is your suggestion ?— Yes ; 
that is what one would do in practical politics— practical work. It would 
be for tho otlwu" side to move. 

Mardunati of Zeihnd: Tiiank you; I just wanted to be quite clear in my 
mind how it wa.s tlint you proposed to deal with that particular problem. 

11. MarquPSH of M'hhyry: Bir Baymond Hadow, you fully appreciate tho 
capacity of your Indian staff; it is not that you despise them at all Not 
tho .sliglitost. Some of tho best technical engineers that we have arc 
Indians. 
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12. It is when you come to the iposition of superintendent or something of 
that kind, where you require more administrative skill, that the difficulty 
arises ? — ^Exactly. 

13. Would you tell the Committee how it happens that the Indians 
recruited are not qualified for the higher posts? — It is rather a difficult 
question to answer, but, as I have said in my memorandum, I think it 
is very largely due to the fact that the recruits do not come from the 
right class or classes; we do not get so much the sons of big landownei’s 
or ex-Army officers. On the other hand, we get more of the sons of 
shopkeepers and traders and possibly moneylenders who have no tradition 
of good administration behind them. That is my solution; 1 do not 
say. that it is a fact at -all; that is my opinion only. 

14. Yonr opinion, of course, is very valuable. Now, at any rate, as 
I gathered from your memorandum, the result is that the peasants, or 
lower classes, to whom this question of irrigation is so vitally important 
have a sense of suspicion of other than British administration? — The 
Muhammadan suspects the Hindu, and the Hindu suspects the 
Muhammadan. 

15. The communal question enters into it? — Badly, I am afraid. 

16. 'Has it happened to you that you have evidence that these ini- 
tfortuiiately contending persuasions rely upon British, intervention as 
administrators? — It has. If you will permit me, I could give a short case. 

17. Yes, please do? — ^There was one case when several deputations came 
up to protest to my Honourable Member and myself in Simla against 
the *s,vay they were being treated in the distribution of water. They 
came up to Simla I think twice in the hot \veather, which is an example 
of the interest they were taking in the matter. 1 took the earliest 
opportunity of going round to see what their distribution wae like after 
I had removed the Hindu officer on the orders of my superior and replaced 
him not by a Britisher but by an Indian Christian, because I had not 
a Britisher to place there. When I made my investigation I was met 
by crowds of men, and I spent most of the day making the investigation, 
and in the evening I announced to them that of all the cases I had 
tried, two, I think (speaking from memory) were short of water, and 
one was in excess, and in the remainder, 25 or 30 cases, the supply of 
water was correct. They took what I said with a shrug of the shoulder 
and said : If you say it is right, all right, but what .about the Hindu 
superintending engineer? ” They also wanted him removed. That^ Sir, 
is an example of how they would accept, as it were, an impartial state- 
ment that their water was right, whereas before they had been almost 
on the point of rioting about it; but the moment one Hindu was. removed, 
they wanted the next Hindu removed as well. 

18. Rightly or wrongly they trusted the British official in a way they 
would not trust an Indian official? — Exactly.. What they were complaining 
about was perfectly all right except for these three small cases which 
I have mentioned. I had nothing to say against what was done except 
that it was possibly done tactlessly. 

19. In the case you have quoted, although there was in truth no in- 
justice, yet they had not sufficient confidence except in the British official? 
— ^Yes. 

20. But I suppose there are cases, are there not, when things are not 
quite so equitable as that in the distribution of water. Injustices some- 
times are done?— It is inevitable that in any system of distribution of 
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water in the Punjab in the course of years that distribution, as it were, 
gets out of date, and it Jias to be continually overhauled, and if it is 
not overliiuiled in time or cori’ectly, then the distribution, of water is 
unequal. 

21. Apart from the particular case you quote is there ground for ^ 
general suspicion amongst the peasantry.® Is there such a thing, for 
instance, as corruption amongst the Indian officials? — Amongst the lower 
staff undoubtedly it is inevitable. It is in all of the lower staff of every 
Department. 

22. In India?— Yos. 

23. You do not mean everywhere; you mean in India?— I was thinking 
of India. 

24. I am not sure that it is a very good -word, hut it is always used, 
but is tboro, what is called, nepotism? I think it practically means the 
helping of your relations? — There is a certain amount of it, hut there 
is not much opportunity for it for the reason that we know perfectly 
well, when an officer is posted to any particular district, whether he has 
hind there or relatives there, and consequently he is not often posted to his 
own district. 

25. At any rate, you lay the greatest stress, as you did to my noble 
friend just now when he was examining you, upon the recruitment of an 
lubujuaUj imuihcr of JSritLsh officials? — Yes. 

26. I suppose that there would be some kind of protest if hereafter 
under the noiv administration British officials were reca’uited in the same 
proportion as they are now. Do you fear that? — No; I think it would be 
purely political. 

27. Purely political, you say? — Yes, purely political, and I do not think 
it would really bo very genuine, 

2H. You nieaii to say they ivould be obliged to have a sort of national 
appearance outside? — The Punjabi is very patriotic, provincially speaking, 
and “ Tim Punjab for the Punjabis is a very common cry, and the intren 
duction of any other element is always objected to as a matter of principle, 
aiul tlicy wmiUl naturally object openly to the recruitment of Britishers. 

29. Bull you say you do not think it would be very genuine? — I do not 
think sf>. Wliy ] say tiiat is because so many politicians have spoken to me 
priviit<‘ly on tlio difficulties niisc-d by the paucity of Britishers now in the 
Service. 

30. I did not quite catch that?— So many politicians have privately 
spoken to me al,><)iit tlio difficulties raised by the paucity of Britishers now 
in the Scrvhfo. 

30a. You say “ privately ”? — ^Ye.s. 

30b. You .stress iliat word “ privately**, do you.P — Yes. Speaking as man 
to man, ainl not, of cour.so, in the Legislative Chamber. 

31. In sin.sw'or to my noble friend you said you thought this recruiting 
ought to he caiTied out by the Secretary of State, not by the Govemox- 
Goneral? — I favour the opinion that the Secretary of State should recruit 
.simply l)ccause L think lie is tJie most powerful recruiting agency, the only 
agencty by whi<?li wc could get the right stamp of recruits. 

32. Yon mean no one eiso would inspire sufficient confidence amongst the 
claH.ses from which the recruits come? — Amongst the Universities and 
Col logos from which the recruits come. 

33. In England you mean?— -Yes. 

34. You sptjak principally of the Punjab P — Yes. 
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35. But do you know something about Irrigation in the other parts of 
India ? — I should be very sorry to give much of. an opinion about it. 

36. You just mentioned Sind? — Sind is next door to the Punjab. I know 
the conditions there better than I do those in other Provinces. I know the 
officials better, and I know the Sukkur scheme would be largely colonised 
by Punjab peasants. 

37. May I take you to a rather different part of the subject? I suppose 
it is common ground, is it not, that the Provinces under the new Constitu- 
tion must have some control over Irrigation. You do not think so? — I am 
afraid I do not quite understand. 

38. I said it is common ground that in the new Constitution the Provinces 
should have some control over Irrigation? — ^The Provincial Governments? 

39. Yes? — Yes, certainly. 

40. You agree? — Yes, certainly. 

41. Do you think there is any risk attaching to it? Would the Pro- 
vincial Government be likely to look after Irrigation and give it sufficient 
attention and sufficient expenditure? — In the Punjab I am pretty confident 
that it would be all right because the agriculturist has the majority in the 
Council and always will have, and the Muslims under the Communal Award 
have also the majority and, personally, I think that they will always look 
after tlie goose that lays the golden egg. 

42. That would be all right in the Punjab, but, as between Province and 
Province, there might be friction or difficulty sometimes.^ — There is almost 
certain to be. 

43. “ Almost certain ”, you say?— Yes, there would be friction between 
the Punjab and Sind, there would be friction between Kashmir and the 
Punjab and probably between the United Provinces and the Punjab over 
the Jumna, and so on; it is inevitable. 

44. You would not like to add anything to the Committee out of your 
great experience under that head, because that is very important from our 
point of view? — At the present moment the Punjab is forbidden to take 
any more water froin the Indus for ten years from 1929, in order that it 
may he established that the water there is more than sufficient for the 
Sukkur Barrage project. The Punjab holds that it is established now, and 
that we are simply waiting for ten years to prove what can be proved 
now, that is to say, everybody is losing money, waiting for ten years. Wf* 
cannot go on with our projects; we cannot colonise; the peasants cannot 
grow crops, all because there is this difference of opinion. The Secretary 
of State gave his orders that we must wait for ten years, I presume in 
the future there will be nobody to give those instructions. 

45. You are faced with that difficulty. You suggest a Board, I under- 
stand ? — ^Yes. 

46. A British-India Board? — ^Yes. It would have to include the States; 
the States must come in too. 

47. It would be an all-India Board then? — Yes. 

48. If I may put it in that way, if you had your way in the matter, 
would it have a mandatory power or only an advisory power? — I should 
make it mandatory. 

49. You would give it authority? — ^Yes. 

• 50. You also say you would like to see the office of Inspector General 
continued? — Yes, or, rather, it is not continued at the present moment; 
it is abolished. 

51. When was it abolished? — After the inoheape Committee. I am not 
quite sure when it was; it was about 1924. 
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52. Tliat was an economy provision, was it? — ^Not entirely j it came in 
with the reforms too. The argument was that Irrigation was a Provincial 
subject, and therefore there was no need for an Inspector General at the 
Central Government, 

53. In your experience would you say that the loss of the Inspector 
General during these years has been important? — I think we miss him 
very much. 

54. It would have been of great benefit if he had continued, you think? 
— 1 think so. 

55. And the Inspector General, of course, would he a Central Official? — 
Yes, but I would make the Provinces contribute to his pay. 

56. In your view*, Sir Raymond, would he be under the authority of the 
responsible Government at the Centre, or under the authority of the 
Governor General? — I am afraid 1 have not considered the details. 

57. Mdjor Cadogaiv: You could not, of course, make a stiinilation that 
ho should 1)0 .a European, could you? — No, Sir, I had not that in my mind. 

58. 1 was only wanting to make quite sure what you meant? — I had not 
anything of tliafc kind in my mind at all. 

59. Martiunsfs of Sffll^hury: There is one other Central matter about which 
I would just like to ask you. Have you thought at all about the difficulties 
of a proper system of msearcli in respect of Irrigation? — I did think of 
writing something in my Memoraiiduin about it, but I did not quite see 
how it came into the (luostion raised by the White Paper. I noticed, I 
think T am right in saying, that one of the Federal Subjects is “ Central 
Resea-rdi ” — I think thoso are tlio words. 1 have not the White Paper 
with me. 

ilir. Jjutler: 1 think it is No. 42. 

Ma'nxucaa of f^alidmry: That is so, i.s it not, Under-Secretary? 

GO. Mr. Jiutif'r: Yes, it is in the Federal List, No. 42: Central Agencies 
and Institutes for research”? — ^Tliat a.ssumcs, apparently, that there is a 
Central Agency for research, whereas there is not any. 

61. Marquess of Solisbuii/: There is not at present — Not for Irrigation 
research. 

62. Do you tliink there should ho? Please do not confine yourself to the 
White Paper; wo have a larger scope than that. — The difficulty was this: 
Tinder tlio presejib Constitution research is at the present minute a Central 
Subject, hut the Central Government does nothing for Irrigation research 
at all. The. Provinces, I was going to say in despair, have started their 
own small research institutes; we have one in tlie Punjab; the United 
Provinces has one; Bind has oiici; J believe Madras was about to start one 
when I left India, and they are <loing good work, but their funds are 
very, very limited. The reason for th.at is, in a way, that the Pmvinccs 
feel that research is a matter for the Governineut of India under the present 
Constitution and tliey arc fortified in that opinion when they see the 
Government of India give ton lakhs a year, I think it is, to Agricultural 
Research. They also run the Pusa Agricultural College. They also rur the 
Dehra Uun Forestry Research Institxite. But the Government of India’s 
sole contribution to Irrigation research is the contribution of 7,500 rupees 
every year to our little Bureau of Information which we run for ourselves. 
We have so little funds at our disposal that we very nearly had to give 
up our representation at the International Conference about Dams. That 
is in a country which has some of the biggest dams in the world, and they 
very nearly could nob afford to send a Delegate there. We just managed 
to get tlio Goveruinont of India to give us funds for that. 
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03. So what you would like to tell the Committee is that you think 
this is a very important subject which ought to be run Centrally F — 1 think 
so, and I think i£ there were an Inspector-General he would bring it much 
more before the Central Government. It is possibly news to you that in 
the whole of the Central Government there is not one Engineer of any 
kind, Naturally, they do not hear much about such matters. 

QTiairman: I did not like to interrupt Lord Salisbury’s consultation, but 
the position is that Mr. Mullings is now available. It is a question whether 
the Committee would desire that Mr. Mullings should be heard at the same 
time as Sir Raymond. What does the Committee feel about that? That 
was the original arrangement. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst : I see no O'hjection to it. 

Chairman: I have none, 

Mr. (now Sir) C. T. Mullings, C.SJ., is called in and examined as follows: 

Chairman: Mr. Mullings, you are happily able to join Sir Raymond Hadow 
in consultation with the Committee at this stage. You have been good 
enough to prepare a Memorandum for us for which we are greatly 
obliged. AVe are in course of putting a few questions to Sir Raymond 
Hadow, and the Committee feels that both you gentlemen might well be 
heard together. Perhaps either of you will answer questions, as you 
think best, or if you disagree with eaoh other on any particular point perhaps 
you will make that clear. 

64. Lord Bankeillour: Sir Raymond, if the office of Inspector-General 
is revived, to whom should he report? — {8ir Baymond Badow) : I should 
follow more or less the same procedure as was adopted before, and that is-: 
He reported to the Government of India, who merely forwarded his report 
to the Local Government. It was open to the Local Government to accept 
or to- refuse the matter that was in the Report. They were not bound to 
accept it. 

d5. In practice, did the Central Government find any means of enforcing 
the Report, if they agreed with it, on the Provinces? — I do not think they 
could enforce it. They might bring pressure to bear, but 1 do not think 
they could legally enforce it in any way. 

66. And, in future, they would not have the same means of bringing 
pressure to bear, would they.? — ^No; they could merely express an opinion, 
but 1 would leave it entirely as it was in the old days, namely, that the 
Local Governments were presented with the Report of an independent and 
outside expert, and they could take it or accept it, and, if they refused 
it, it was their responsibility. 

67. You would not regard it as possible to devise any means to enable 
the Central Government to enforce a report? — No, I do not think I would. 

68. Now about the Irription Board; You wish to set that up merely 
for the purposes of adjusting quarrels and differences between Provinces or 
between Provinces and States? — Yes. 

69. It would have no further function; it would not have any administra- 
tive function in trying to keep up the standard? — No. 

70. Would you give its decisions the force of law — that is to say, woukl 
you give them the same validity as the decisions of a law court.? — [ think 
so. The questions that arise are nearly always of this kind ; There may 
be a dispute between two Provinces; one Province, say, claims half the 
share in a river; the otfher Province says: “ No, the share is not half; it 
is only 25 per cent.” The decision that the Board would give would bo 
that the share was 30, 40 or 50 per cent,, whatever the decision was that 
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they arrived at. That is nearly always the sort of difficulty we get into. 

I think Mr. Mailings has considerable knowledge between Madras and 
Hyderabad. {Mr, MuUings): And Mysore. 

71. Lord Lanheillour: And I suppose if there is to be a new Federal 
Court, you would not allow the decisions of this Board to be subject to 
appeal to them, would you.P — (Sir Laymond Eadow): No. My whole 
object is to keep all disputes of that kind out of the law. 

72. But you would give their decisions the same legal sanctions as the 
decisions of a Federal Court? — It would have the same power. 

73. It might not be very easy to exercise in the case of a recalcitrant 
Province, might it? — If they had accepted the proposal of a Board and 
had accepted its opinions, it would be rather strange if they went back 
upon it when the decision was against them. 

74. But yo-u have not thought of any kind of monetary sanction by 
withholding grants in a case like that.? — It never crossed my mind that 
they would refuse. 

75. Or that a State would refuse ?~I think I said the States would have 
to accept the finding of a Board as final. 

76. And, in fact, they would have, when they acceded to the Federation, 
to accept the jurisdiction of this Board? — ^Yes. I do not myself think the 
States or Provinces would object to such a proposal. 

77. Now tliero is just one other thing, and you must pardon my ignorance, 
hut how does the system of irrigation in practice work? suppose there 
is rationing of .water? — That is practically what it amounts to. The water 
is supplied in the Punjab at a rate of so many cubic feet per second per 
acre. 

78. And is it necessary sometimes to curtail and then afterwards to 
increase the amount? — ^It does not flow continuously; it flows at intervals, 
and those intervals depend upon the supply in the river, the climatic 
conditions, the rainfall, the sowing of crops or ploughing, and it is very 
easy to see that you can keep certain areas short of water, and it very 
often happens naturally at a time when it is most important that they 
should receive it, 

79. Can this cutting off or restriction of water in an area sometimes be 
exerci-sod by .subordinate officials? — ^It can be; it should not be. 

80. But it can be? — It can be. 

81. And right down, I suppose, a whole hierarchy of officials, even the 
quite low ones, might have power to let a landed owner or occupier of 
land have more or less? — Yes. 

82. And that is what you fear, that for vindictive or corrupt reasons 
someone might be kept short of water? — ^Yes. 

83. And that is why it is so necessary to have capable men who watch 
this proccs ,<3 at the top?— I would rather put it: men with whom the 
Punjab peasant is sure he will have a square deal. 

84. Do you think that sort of difficulty, accentuated by the communal 
trouble would be as acute in other parts o-f India as in the Punjab?— (Mr. 
MuUingn) : In Madras it would. (Sir Eaymond Hadow) : I would hesitate 
to reply, Sir; I would rather stick to what I know, 

85. Is it difficult for the higher official to -detect any improper switching 
off of water, and so on — is it a matter that he can soon find out? — ^It is 
not easy for a higher official, but the men immediately over the person 
who is not sharing the water fairly ought to be able to tell quickly, but 
for a higher official ho would only know from complaints most probably. 
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86. And tlien he would have to- hold an inquiry? — He would hold an 
inquiry. 

87. And he would have to be a man who understood something abo-ut 
evidence, and so on? — It is purely an informal inquiry. 

88. Lord Middleton : What is the system of the administration in a 
Province under the Chief Engineer? How are his responsibilities dele- 
gated? How is the Province divided np? — In the Punjab, the Provinces 
are divided up, I think it is, into 17 circles of superintendents in charge 
of a superintending engineer. 

89. Then the work of the head of that circle is mostly administrative? — 

Yes, exactly; that is where the administrative side really begins, with the 
superintending engineer. Under him are three or four engineers whose work 
is executive. , 

90. At what point does a technical engineer become an administrative 
engineer — that is, when he becomes a superintendent of a circle? — ^Yes, 
that is when he becomes important. 

91. You rather dwelt on the fact that the Indian engineer was a better 
technician than administrator? — Generally speaking. 

92. Can those circle superintendents* posts satisfactorily be held by Indians 
as a rule?— Yes. CMr. MnUUnos): lu Madras very often. 

93. But satisfactorily? — {Sir Raymond Sadow): Some of them are. 

94. The point I wanted to get at was what pro-portion of officials in a 
Province should, be British?— The proportion of Indians and the British 
in a Service or Province has nothing to do with the nunilxjr who will be 
employed in the administrative rank. Promotion to that rank is entirely 
by selection, so you might have a proportion of 50-50 over the whole service, 
but by the time it got to administrative rank it might he any other 
proportion you like, liecause the proportion is, or should be, entirely by 
selection . 

95. Then supposing there are complaints of corruption in a district or a 
circle, who initiates the investigation, or proceeding? — It depends upon to 
whom the complaint is made; if it is made to any officer, he would most 
probably start investigations on his own. 

96. Would it be more difficult for an Indian to whom a complaint was 
nia-de to investigate the complaint than for a British officer? Would he 
be subject to influences which would make it difficult for him? — Quite rarely 
he might have pre.ssure brought to hear upon him not to make an investiga- 
tion; but if it is a big case, it wo-uld be beyond his power to stop it Jit all. 

I sat on two Commissions of Inquiry myself during 1930, I think, and they 
both concerned officers of my own Department, both executive engineers. 1 
think this is answering more or less your point. We were appointed ns 
Commissioners, I and a Judge of the High Court under the Public Service 
Inquiry Act, which is an Act to enable you to inquire into cases of this 
kind. It .was semi-judicial, but it only reported its findings on the charges. 
We gave no verdict on the officer himself. We had Counsel, and it took 
us nine months to he able to write a report on two of the charges. There 
were nine charges against the officers, I think T am right in saying. We 
did two and then informed the Government and gave them unofficially a look 
at our report, and they said that was quite enough, so we did not'procood 
with the rest; otherwise, one might he sitting there still. One needs some 
form of inquiry, undoubtedly. An ordinary officer, when he takes up a case 
of that kind, nearly always ends by saying that he will never touch another 
one; it gives , him so much extra work and trouble, and usually a very 
unsatisfactory result at the end. Of course, the attempt is niiule to subjoc^t 
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the charges to legal proof and the of&cers who inquire into- the cases seldom 
know anything about the law; loopholes are found, and the whole case laJls 
through, although eyerybody knows it is perfectly true. 

97. Sir lierjiiiald Graddock : Sir Eaymond, what classes or castes do you 
get your engineers from, principally? — A great many of them come from 
the Eunya class, but we get them entirely from the Thomason College at 
Eoorkee, and the Punjabis are usually very high up, most of them, mostly 
Hindus; they take very high places, and are mostly of the Eutri and Buiiya 
classes, the shopkeeper class : I am speaking there from memory. 

98. They arc very largely Kutris, I suppose? — Yes. 

99. What about Sikhs? — We get a certain number of those, but not very 
many. The competition at Eoorkee is exceedingly keen, and most of the 
higher places are taken by the Hindu element; we occasionally get a 
Muhammadan, occasionally Sikhs, -occasionally even Anglo-Indians. 

100. Speaking generally, I suppose, you would say that the Hindu would 
get the majority of these posts? — ^Unless, as we do now, we pick any 
Muhammadan there is who is qualified, no matter where he is on the list, 
and then fill up the remaining vacancies with Hindus. 

Ifd. That does no-t make for the most competent people being employed? 
—No. 

1U2. Then you spoke about administration, I have, of course, some 
experience of these Departments, and I was anxious to know from you 
whether you had had different experience from mine in the Punjab. One 
generally found tliat a man who was quite a brilliant promising assistant 
engineer and a good executive engineer aged more quickly than the 
European, and that very often a man who on his record is promoted to be 
superintending engineer does not fulfil the promise because he is getting 
fat or lazy or aging quickly? — ^Yes, I think that is very true. 

103. Then as this irrigation would be under a Minister, you said par- 
ticularly how important it is that in filling administrative posts, such as 
superintending engineer and above, selection should have full play, but with 
a Minister in charge, would he not have great pressure put upon him, 
whether from the Legislative Council or the politicians, to promote men 
who really would not have been selected under a strict system of selection? 
— That is very likely, but I am afraid that my opinion is that the selection 
at the present moment is not strict enough. I do not think that you 
can say that that would be the result of putting the irrigation under a 
Minister only. 

104. No. The difference there, I suggest to you, is that it is rather more 
likely to liappen with a Minister who is responsible to the Lcgi.slative Council 
and to the pressure put upon him by politicians than it is with an Indian 
member who is a member of a Council, it being a reserved subject? — Yes. 

105. I think, Mr. Mullings, you say that in Ma-dras the best engineers 
uro fodiul among the Madrasi Brahmins? — (Mr. MulLitigs) : Yes. 

IGG. How far do you find that tho same men who are very good engineers 
are also good and reliable superintending engineers, namely, in adminis- 
trative work?— I should think quite lialf of them have been e.xcellent. 

107. The Madrasi Brahmin is rather special in tlieso respects, as far as 
I have seen? — Yes, ] think so. 

108. Tlien, Sir Eaymond, you spoke about research; you mean by that 
the engineering part, do you, because the agricultural people conduct a great 
deal of research bearing upon irrigation of crops? — (Sir Eaymond Hadow): 
Yo.s, but, if I may say so, their research has go-t a different object in view. 
Agricultural research has nearly always aimed at improving crops or improv- 
ing tho seed or the production of special kinds of crops, wherea.s our 
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research is aimed at trying to prevent -deterioration of soils hy waterlogging. 
The two angles of vision are entirely different. 

109. Of course, one would notice that difference in the Punjab, because 
Ko much of your irrigation is applied to land which would not crop at all 
if there were not irrigation? — Yes. 

110. Taking my own experience in the Central Provinces, the difficulty 
was that where you get fairly decent crops, through reluctance to get 
water and incur that expenditure when they are hoping still that it may 
rain, they very often leave it till it is too late? — Yes. 

111. Therefore, agricultural research in the Central Provinces as 
regards irrigation was directed very strongly to bringing out the benefits of 
irrigation to all*sorts of crops in which the peo-ple were not accustomed 
to applying it. You do not get* that in the Punjab, but you may get it 
elsewhere? — Quite so. 

112. Then as regards the Irrigation Board that you have spoken about, 
in the past there has not been a Board with the Government of India 
to deal with disputes between Provinces, has there? — No, there has been 
no such Board. 

113. But you had an Inspector-General of irrigation?— Who usually 
managed to reach a decision of sorts. I think they did in Madras. ^ 

114. But did they not have arbitrators appointed in Madras, usually? — 
(Ur. Mullings ) : Yes. I think we once had a Judge from the United 
Provinces, 

115. An arbitrator? — ^Yes, 

116. Who gave a formal award? — ^Yes. 

117. That award was a recommendation to the Government? — Yes. 

118. It did not go beyond that? — ^It did; it was disputed by the Madras 
Government, and I think it was considerably altered later on. That was 
16 years or 20' years ago. 

119. Where do you get your recruits from in Madras? — From the Engineer- 
ing College at Gnindy, close to (Madras. 

120. You do not get any Eoorkee men there? — ^No. 

121. I suppose all your engineers are Madrasis? — ^Yes, 

122. You have not any outsiders? — Practically none; I doubt if there is 
one. 

123. Bo you get any Anglo-Indians in Madras among the Public Works 
Irrigation Board? — There may he a few subordinates, but none in the 
higher ranks. 

124. You have not had any executive engineers ? — No, not as a rule ; there 
are one or two. The N.C.O.s have been allowed through the subordinate 
ranks and they have occasionally risen to he executive engineers about the 
end of their service. 

125. They get some training at Eoorkee .P — ^Yes, or at Madras, or at one 
of the provincial colleges. , 

126. Sir Eaymond has told us that he would like the present proportion 
of British recruitment of the irrigation engineers to he continued and 
appointed by the Secretary of State. Do you concur in that?— I think a 
few would he very desirable; but it w-ould be hard in Madras to restrict 
them to the Irrigation Service, because we have not got a separate Irrigation 
Department. 

127. You have never separated irrigation entirely from roads and buildings ? 
— No, we have not. 

128. You can have an Irrigation Branch, cannot you? — You could have, 

I suppose, but it would he rather difficult in the ordinary dry districts where 
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there are tanks and buildings all muddied up together. It is not necessary 
to have more than one executive engineer for one of those districts. 

129. But you have some engineers in Madras who have rather concen- 
trated on irrigation? — ^Yes. 

130. And who are employed in all the most important irrigation schemes? 
—Yes. 

131. That would he so, would it not? — Yes, they could easily. 

132. Still, ab the same time you would like to see British recruitment 
continued to some extent, anyhow? — ^Yes, especially for irrigation. It does 
not matter so much about roads and buildings in Madras. 

133. Lord Eustace Fercy: But if it was only irrigation in Madras, would 
you have sufficient opportunities of promotion in a separate Irrigation 
Branch to get Englishmen? — I do not know. You would find that out after 
advertising for recruits. 

134. Mr. Davidson: Mr. Mullings, in Madras, a great deal of the irriga- 
tion is as between the States and the Presidency, is it not? I mean, in 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and even down to Travancore there are questions 
which affect both? — Yes, there are. 

135. Bo you find that the qualifications of the State Irrigation Officers are 
more or less the same as the others? — Ho; nearly as good. 

136. Bo State subjects go to the College at Madras? — They have a little 
college of their own. One or two are occasionally sent to England. 

137. Major Oadofian: I would like to ask you, Sir Raymond, supposing 
European recruitment to this Service ceased altogether, do you anticipate 
that tiic Provincial Governments would enlist European experts on short 
time contracts, and, if so, would that allay your misgivings as to the 
efficiency of the administrative being effected? — (Sir Baymond Fiadow): I 
do not think it would be the slightest good to enlist experts on short time 
s<!rvi(!o. You have first got to catch your expert, and I do not know 
where, outside India, you would get anybody who could give really expert 
advice on the Indian form of irrigation. Secondly, a man would take 
many year.s before he could possibly get to the bottom of the question. The 
only form of expert you can get is the purely constructional engineering 
expert, not the irrigation expert, if I may put it that way. 

138. Lord LLardinrje of Penshurst : Mr. Mullings, you say that the best 
engineers are Brahmins. Do you mean that the non-Brahmin Hindus are 
]e.ss efficient than the Brahmins? — (Mr. Mullings): They do not pass such 
high tests in the examinations, so they do not get a chance of being 
appointed as a rule, 

139. Why do they not pass? — They are not clever enough, yet. 

140. 1 should have thought there was very little difference between them, 
the non-Brahmin Hindus, and the Madrasi and the Brahmins. Of course, 
you knoAv hotter than I do. You say there is? — The Brahmin preponder- 
ates in the educated classes tremendously in spite of his smaller numbers. 

141. Then do you consider that nepotism and corruption will he very 
much increased with the gradual disappearance of British officers .P — I should 
think they wotild gain by their own experience. 

342. Are the Brahmins equally corrupt?— Yes; I do not think they are 
as bad as they have been. 

143. Education makes no difference, then?— I think they are improving 
quite a lot. 

344, And yon consider there would be no failure in the administration— 
110 great breakdown were the British element to be entirely eliminated? — 
I do nob think there would, no. 
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145. Now as regards Mysore and Madras, there thej’' have got an Irriga- 
tion Department, which is an entirely Indian Department, I fancy, liave 
they not? — Yes, 

146. And they construct all their irrigation works themselves ? — Yes. 

147. Do yon happen to know whether they are very efficiently constructed 
or not? — The only one I know well, their largest one, has been very well 
built, Kunumbadi Reservoir it is called, a big irrigation work on the 
Cauvery. 

148. I know it. I suppose if Mysore can get on as well without the 
British element Madras can? — ^Yes, the officers would be just the same type. 

149. Lo 7 'd Sutchison of Monirose: Provided that the White Paper Pro- 
posals were carried out, and Irrigation is a Transferred Department to a 
Province, how do you suggest that you could carry out through a Board 
control of water which affects several Provinces. Supposing a Board 
legislated on a definite question of policy of the handling of the w’-nter of 
a long river how could you enforce that on the Province concerned? — 
Unless the Central Government could, I do not know who could. 

150. Have you studied at all the Egyptian water question from the i)oiiit 
of view of policy? — No. 

151. There there is always a conflict, or has been until doclaration.s wore 
made between the Sudan and Egypt as to the position of water on the 
Nile, and barrages were continually having to be made in a Province oilier 
than that to be served, in other words, upriver? — Yes. 

152. Will that not be so in India? — I do not think it need. I think an 
Irrigation Board could settle it straight off. 

153. Gould they carry through negotiations between Province and 
Province as to the building of a barrage for a lower Province, in an upper 
Province, we will say? — I do not think that case would occur in Madras. 
(Sir Haymond Hadow) : It might easily occur. You might easily iiavo to 
conserve the waters of the Indus, say, far up in the Himalayas, not In 
either of the Provinces concerned. In fact we have been negotiating with 
one of the Hill States about building a dam right outside the Province 
entirely. The negotiations never came to anything in my time. 

154. Would not such negotiations have to be carried out by a Central 
authority like the Grovernment of India? — At the present minute? 

155. Such negotiations with another State would have to be carried out 
by the Government of India? — At the present time or in the future? 

156. In the future? — In the future I would put it all in tho hands of a 
Board. 

157. You have the same thing on the Nile where you have negotiations 
with Abyssinia and the Sudan to provide water for Egypt?— Yce. 

158. If it is going to he purely a Provincial Service, what overriding 
authority will you have in the Government of India to deal with water, or 
conflicting interests, or the provision of barrages in a Province other than 
the one to be served? — That is what I would put in the hands of this Board, 
I suggest. 

159. Which points to the necessity for some all-India control over water? 
— Yery much so. That is what I failed to find in the White Paper. (Mr. 
Midlings ) : I agree. 

160. Bari Winterton: Mr. Mullings, I gather the general effect of your 
assessment of the situation in your memorandum is that the corapotency 
of Indian engineers has been gradually increasing in recent years and 
corruption shows a tendency to decrease, or, rather, the standards of tho 
Indian engineers in the Service show a tendency to improve ?— Yes. 
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161. EarL Wintcrtoji: And that despite the fact that at the present time 
they have the worst possible example of corruption in some countries where 
there are people of European descent F — They have the very worst example, 

162. iUafor Aitl&c: Sir Raymond, I am not quite clear on your idea for a 
Board. Is the Board to 1)6 representative of the Provincial Governments 
or ju»t of the Engineering Services ? — (Sir Itaymond Radow): I would make 
the Board very much on the same lines as the Central Board of Irrigation 
at the pj'cseiit minute which contains members from all Provinces. If a 
question arises about one Province naturally that member of the Board 
docs not come into the question at all. You select a panel of about three, 
men from the Board, and you naturally select those who have experience 
of the kind of question raised but who have no connection with the actual 
Province itself, 

163. It is more an arbitral Board than an administrative Board? — The 
present Boaril is merely to advise the Government of India. 

164. Assuming you have the White Paper Proposals you have Provincial 
Autonomy ? — Yes. 

IGo. You have also got the States? — ^Yes. 

100. (^iKMstions will come up with regard to the share of water between 
those, and possilily the consideration of joint schemes. Is it your idea that 
that should be done merely by negotiation between the parties concerned, 
or should there bo some all-India authority that would be dealing with the 
matter on a more or less large scale plan? — I would have the outside 
authority. The lu^gotiations between the States themselves will always take 
place, it is only when they fail to reach an agreement that the question 
would eorno up of the necessity for any other power. 

167. Seeing that under the AVhitc Paper you are going to have a Federal 
Body at the Centro on ivhicli the States and the Provinces are going to be 
ropre:seiit(,’d, do you think that it would he well that there should be some 
power In the Central Government?-— Are you speaking of the Federal Court? 

10^. No, the Central Legislature?— I do not see the connection between 
the CVmi.ral Tjcgislaturc and this particular question of disputes. 

169. The qiK'stioTi of Irrigation I was suggesting was not a matter solely 
for one Province or one State?— The sources of supply for irrigation 
are (jci'i-ninly a matter of almost what one might call Imperial interest. 

170. Exactly, and the point I was putting was whether you did or did 
not think tlnit there should he in the Central Government some power 
of co-ordination?— That would be an alternative to the Board, I suggest? 

171. Yes? — I am afraid my Board is a very half-boiled idea. I merely 
j)ut that forward because, shortly before I left India, I discovered what 
1, thought was this gap in the White Paper, and I made that point to 
my local government, and what has happened since I do not know. I 
may ho (juito incorrect, and there is no gap, hut as far as I can see 
(X 'have studied it again) there is this gap, and a very serious gap. I 
only put forward this suggestion for a Board as some way out of it, 
hut if there is a hatter solution I should be very glad to adopt it. 

172. With regard to the question of the retention of a certain number 
of British personnel in the Engineering Services I was going to put it 
to you as to whether it would not be possible, without saying that you 
must have direct rcc-rnifcment through the Secretary of State, to have 
some kind of power in the Central Government which, as it takes cog- 
nisa,n<!e of all India, would bo interested to see that there should be a 
<-erta.in standard of administration throughout the Irrigation Services. ■ 
L do not quite sco what would follow from that, Sir. The idea is that 
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the Central Government would take cognisance of the ifact that in any 
Province there was not sufficient recruiting of Europeans, but I <lo not 
see what the next step wo-uld he. 

173. Could not the Central Government actually recruit?—! do not 
think they could recruit well. I know for a fact from my own knowledge 
(I go back as far as 1914 in my knowledge of it) the Secretary of State’s 
recruitment has not been easy except for a year or two after the War. 
He has not been able to get men very easily, and is it likely that the 
Government of India or the Pro-vincial Governments could get men easily, 
or get them at all? I do not believe you would get them at all. 

174. Is that from the point of view of the stability of employment? — No. 

175. Or from the point of view of selection? — It is the mistrust, I think, 
that the College and University Authorities have for any new source 
of recruitment. They know the Secretary of State; they have supplied 
him with recruits for years, but when a new authority comes forward 
and asks for recruits I do not think they will take any notice of it 
until they see exactly what happens to other recruits who have been sent 
there. It has been so difficult that I think in 1925 two engineering 
officers were sent round all the engineering colleges in Britain ‘finding 
ont what the difficulties were and doing a mild form of propaganda, 
but I think it was only a few years ago that we asked (1 am sjjeaking 
from memory) either for thi'ee or two recruits and we only got two or 
one. That shows bow difficult it is to get recruits even through the 
Secretary of State. 

176. Mt. Cocks : Sir Raymond, at the present time the proportion of 
recruitment for the present All-India Irrigation Service is on a basis of 
equality, is it not, with a twenty per cent, reseiwatio-n for the Provincial 
Service ? — Yes. 

X77. It is 'forty per cent. British to sixty per cent. Indian? — It amounts 
to that. 

178. Is that the proportion you suggest should be continued? — I did not 
fix any particular proportion in my mind. 

179. Mt. Cocks: You do not suggest any definite pei*centage . p — I n the 
40’s or 50’s would do. It comes to the fraction of a man in the end 
when you are only recruiting about three men. 

180. Supposing you took it, for the sake of argument, that it should be 
40 per cent, recruitment from Britain, do you mean 40 per cent, of each 

Provincial Service, or 40 per cent, of the total combined services in India? 

I am only speaking of the Punjab in that case. I am not speaking of the 
other Provinces. Certainly a great many Provinces would not support 
British recruitment for their Irrigation Service. I am almost certain of 
•fchat.^ I do not know what Mr. Mullings thinks. It would be so in the 
Provinces whore Irrigation itself is a very minor matter such as Bengal. 

181. Marquess of Zetland: No; I would not describe Irrigation as a minor 
matter in Bengal where we have tremendous hydraulic works for dealing 
■with malaria?— I was speaking of Irrigation and not of Drainage, if I may 
be allowed to say so. 

182. But I point out that drainage works are all part of the Irrigation 
Engineers’ duties ?— Quite so, but I have spoken to many Bengal Irrigation 
Engineers, and they have told me frequently that theii” entire woi'k is 
drainage, Mr. Adam Williams, for instance. 

183. I agree Mr, Adam AVilliams may find it is largely drainage?— It is 
all drainage. As to Irrigation itself, the putting of water on the land, 

IS not the main service in Bengal. 
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184. I agree, but have your Irrigation service all the same? — That is so. 

185. Mr. Cncka :I>o you suggest that we should suggest in our Report a 
definite, but varying percentage for each diiferent Province? — ^No, I would 
not go as far as that. I would say in certain Provinces (and I admit my 
own knowledge is not extensive enough to say which) where Irrigation is 
important a definite proportion should be laid down, ibut in the others 
it should he left to the local governments entirely. 

ISO. It should be laid down in the future constitution of India you 
mean ?— Yes. 

187. As fur as certain Provinces only are concerned? — ^Yes. 

188. You know, of cour.se, that the Simon Commission reported that 
British recruits are very difficult to obtain for the Irrigation Branch even 
on the All-Inrli:i basis? — I did not remember that they had reported that, 
but I know that it is a fact. 

189. if that was the case when Irrigation was a Reserved Subject, and 
on an All-India basis, do not you think that difficulty would he even greater 
if it is a subject that is to be transferred and made a Provincial one? — It 
would bo, unless fioiuc form of guarantee is given by the Secretary of State. 
1 am quite sure that a re, emit entering the Irrigation Service would not even 
know what transrerred and reserved meant. I do not think that 
would frighten him, but if he was told that the Secretary of State guaranteed 
his pay and pension he would consider that good enough. 

100. Wiii Wlntarfari: He did guarantee them under the old system? — 
He did niidor the old system. 

191. What the fi(^c Commission Report says is really very striking. After 
referring to recruitment for tho Indian Civil Service and saying: We 
arc infornied that men of Uio right type are coming forward in adequate 
numbers,” they then ad<l: Wo understand that Police recruits are also 
in goocl state, but wo understand that recruits are difficult to obtain 
for the Irrigation Bramli of the Service — That is so, and they have 
been difTiculb to obtain for a number of years. 

192. Mr. (loehfi: It follows from that, does it not, that they will be 
even inor(* difficult to obtain in the future under the new system.? — 'What 
I suggested was vciry little altered from the present system. The only 
diffcTMUice as far as I could «oo botTveen them would be that they would 
he servants of the Local Government; they would have to rely on it 
entirely in matters like prospects, promotion, discipline and so forth, 
wh(?r<jas, in the jjreseiit system, in an All-India Service for those cases, 
tii(*y liave an app<‘al, ! think, to tho Secretary of State; but the ordinary 
recruit docs not' evem know that tho right of appeal exists before he joins, 
1 am {(uit<» sure, 

19H. (Jan you give, mo reasons ivhy the sons of landed proprietors and 
that lyfio of laji-ruit docs not come forward for this Service? — I think 
there are f,W(> reasons. One of them is that they are usually not clever 
(oumgh; they have not gob tho acute mathematical brain that the other 
castes have; and, scjcondly, I think very largely in the Punjab, it is not 
lookeil upon as such a good profession, say, as the Army, or the Civil 
Sorviee. It s(‘(Mus to nn? that tho position in India is very much the same 
as it was about a, hundred years ago in this country, when the engineer’s 
profession was hurflly a g(nitloman’s profession. That is what I think the 
position is at pres(5iit, 

DM. As far ns that S(?c(>nd reason is concerned, considering the importance 
of tli(^ frrigaiiotj S(‘rvice, do not you think that when it becomes a 
TraiisftnTed Biihject and is Tndianizod, that objection will decrease, and 
that mtni of this tyim will come forward?— It will no doubt go as it has 
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gone in this country. I am speaking from personal knowledge. My rela- 
tives have told me that about eighty years ago they only became Engineers 
under great objections from their parents. It was scarcely a decent 
thing to do. 

195. Who would appoint the Irrigation Board—the Central Government? 
~I have not gone into, that, but it is the sort of thing I would leave 
in the hands of the Governor-General — not in Council, but the Governor- 
General — some purely outside authority. 

196. ^ You suggested it should be a statutory body, embodied in the Con- 
stitution of India? — Yes. 

197. Y’ou said it would be constituted something like the present Central 
Board of Irrigation, which I understand consists of the Provincial Chief 
Engineers and the Consulting Engineer of the Government of India? — Ho 
no longer exists. 

198. He did at the time of this Report? — No doubt he did, but he has 
gone now. 

199. That Board is a purely advisory one at the moment?— Tt is purely 
advisory and it can only give an opinion when it is called upon to do so. 

200. Would not yon propose that its Constitution should be altered in 
some way if it is to be made a body with a mandatory power? — Certainly. 
I was merely pointing out that there is a Board of that kind in existence 
at present. 

201. You would hardly make the Provincial Chief Engineers — Civil 
Servants — ^the masters of their own Governments on such an issue as this? — 
As I was explaining before, supposing there was a dispute betwoon Sind 
and the Punjab, the Representatives of Sind and the Punjab on the Board 
would be the people to give evidence, not to sit on the Board. 

202. But the Board’s decision would be final, you suggested?— Yes. 

203. Therefore, you would think that, besides these Provincial Chief 
Engineers, there ought to be other people added? — Yes, but in my opinion 
there should be a majority of Engineers. My experience is that it is 
always difficult to get laymen who understand the technical difficulties, 

204. Would the appointments to the Board be of an irremovable 
character, as the appointments of Judges are, or would they be appointed 
for a particular purpose ?— They would be appointed for a particular 
purpose, (jl/7’. Mullings) : An ad hoc Committee. 

205. I do not want Sir Raymond to answer this question if he would 
rather not, but would he care to say whether he agrees with Mr. Mullings 
when he says in his last paragraph : “ but I anticipate no breakdown in 
administration were the British element to be eliminated by its gradual 
replacement or superannuation ” ? — (Sir Haymond TIadow) : I do not quite 
know what lie moans by a “ breakdown* in administration.” I have read 
that myself, and I do not quite know what it means. 

206. Could I ask Mr. Mullings ?— (Mr. Mullings): I think it would be 
very nearly as satisfactoi^ as it is now in Madras, certainly. 

207. Even if the British element were entirely eliminated? — ^Yes, and 
because for fifteen or twenty years there would naturally be some Europeans 
left. 

208. But what would happen at the end of the fifteen years? — They need 
not be replaced, I suggest, in Madras. 

^9. Lord Eustace Percy: Sir Raymond, may I return for a moment to 
this ^ recruiting question ; How is the administrative personnel in the 
Punjab now_ recruited, other than promotions from the Subordinate 
Service? — (Sir Baymond PLadow): Are you speaking of the Irrigation 
Service ? 
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210. Yes? — Most of the recruits come from the Thomason College at 
Roorkee. 

211. What is the recruiting authority? — The Local Government. 

212. The Central Public Services Commission have nothing to do with 
it? — Nothing to do with it, and they are formally appointed, after proba- 
tion, by the Secretary of State, [t is purely on the recommendation of 
the Local Government that they have found these officers suitable. He 
appoints them bocaiise he is the only Appointing Officer to an All-India 
Service. It is purely for Constitutional reasons. 

213. Does the Local Government set the standards for the recruits? — 
Yes, .we take the Roorkee certificates or degrees, as it were. 

214. Do you get as high a standard as if the Central Public Services 
Commission did it? — They would choose the same men. Just as I was 
leaving India it wms left to the Public Services Commission to choose them 
and they took them from the same college as we took them before, but it 
is a purely independent outside authority, of course. 

215. So far as the Secretary of State’s recruitment of Englishmen is 
concerned, do you contemplate that the Secretary of State .should fix the 
educational standards and the examination in this country ?—Tliat ie what 
he has done at present and ire find that quite satisfactory. He most 
urobahlv cou.sulfcs tlio Civil Service Commission here, I should think. 

210. I was just going to a,.sk you what function, except u pure facade, the 
Secretary of State would perform? The actual operation would be that the 
Civil Service Commission licre would be recruiting a certain number of men 
for tlie Punjab Service.? — That is really what it amounts to, 1 sup])o.se. He 
would be, as you say, ro.ally a figurehead. 

217. The only function the Secretary of State Avould perform, I understand, 
is that you anticipate that he would guarantee in some form the scale of 
salary and tlie pension?— I suggest that Ijccanse it struck me that ho 
would not either care to recruit people to whom he could give no guarantee, 
and, secondly, he might not bo able to i*ecruit them without giving them 
some form of guarantee. 

218. But the Secretary of State could not, under the new system, guarantee 
a salary or a pension, because lie wO'Uld not have the control over the 
Government of India which would make him the salary-paying and pensioning 
authority?— But he is going to do that for the Indian Civil Service and 
the Police for five years. 

219. He does that because he still retains control over the whole Service? 
—Yes. 

220. He specially re.sorves through the Governor-General, under the White 
Paper, responsibility for their salaries and pensions.? — Yes. 

221. But that would not be the case with the Irrigation Engineers, would 
it? — I see the difficulty. It always has been a difficulty to me. I only 
bring in the Secretary of State, because, to my mind, he is the only person 
who could get recruits. If I thought the Provincial Government could do 
it, or the Public Services Commission, or the Governor-General, I would be 
only too glad to accept that point of view, hut I cannot see any of them 
being successful, knowing what I do know about the recruiting for many 
years past. 

222. As regards the Indian personnel, you would see no .advantage at all, 
at any rate from tlie point of view of the Punjab, in concentrating recruit- 
ment in a Central Public Services Commission acting on behalf of the 
Province?— I think they are doing that now for their own recruits — Indian 
recruits, I should say. 
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223. I do not know wlietlier I might ask Mr. Mullings the same question. 
Do you think that Central recruitment of Indian personnel would be better 
than provincial recruitment? — (Mr. Mullings) : 1 do not think so. 

224. You think it would be worse? — I think so, yes. The Public Services 
Commission in Madras takes exactly the men we should choose. {Sir 
Baymond Kadow ) : The difficulty with central recruitment is that you may 
get a Madrasi in a post in the Punjab and mce. versa, which I think Mr. 
Mullings will agree with me would be nothing short of a calamity. 

225. Mr, Butler : Arising out of Lord Eustace Percy’s questions, you say, 
in your own memorandum, that, if possible, the Secretary of State should 
avoid fixing a scale of pay and pension, because you realise, I think, the 
difficulties under Provincial autonomy, that we are dealing with a trans- 
ferred subject? — Exactly. 

226. Since you have acknowledged this difficulty, I wonder if you could help 
us by elaborating any further some method of getting over this difficulty 
that you mentioned. iWould you suggest that there should be some method 
of consultation with the Provinces as to the scale of pay and terms and 
conditions of service? — That might easily get over the difficulty. I presume 
the Secretary of State would do that in any case. He would not necessarily 
accept the present All-India standard of pay or pension ; I am not suggesting 
that. 

228. Do you suggest that there should be some method of consultation 
with the Province? — Yes. 

229. I understand, and I should like to ask Mr. Mullings this, that you 
would not wish this to apply to every Province?— I certainly would not 
thrust it down the Province’s throat. 

230. (May I ask, Mr. Mullings, what your view would be upon this 
question? — (Mr. Mullings) : I do not think the Secretary of State is required 
to recruit Europeans for Madras, 

231. iSir Raymond, you mentioned the question of Sind, You are aware, 
I expect, that in the White Paper the Government of Sind is declared to 
have a special responsibility in respect of the administration of the Sukkur 
Barrage ? — {Sir Baymond Hadow) : Yes. 

232. Do you think that .would be a satisfactory safeguard for the 
administration of the Barrage and all it means to the Province? Do you 
think that that would be a distinct help to Sind? — Undoubtedly. Of course, 
I think the Barrage is almost more important to Sind than the canals aro 
to the Punjab j it is everything, I think. 

233. Then coming to the difficult question of the Board, I understand that 
you have given this matter some consideration, hut that you would hesitate 
to claim that these were your final views upon so difficult a matter? — 
Certainly. As I say, I do not quite know how far my idea that there is a 
gap in the White Paper on this point is well founded to begin with, and my 
idea of the Board is really my own. I have not polished it uj) talking it 
over with other people, or had the benefit of their criticisms at all. 

234. I agree with you that it is necessary to find some provision in the 
case where one unit is using water to the detriment of the interests of 
another unit. May I put it to you that it is rather difficult to ba.so this 
purely on proprietary rights of water or to make the question a legal one 
purely? — Exactly. It is very difficult indeed. 

235. And that would be disregarding the many political, oconom’ical and 
social elements which are involved in the use of water in India?— Exactly. 

236. Would^ it not therefore be wiser, since there are so many objections 
raised and since you have acknowledged that it is difficult to base this 
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question merely upon proprietary rights, that such a Board, .which you 
have very kindly suggested to us, should be of an advisory character and 
should advise the Governor-General? — I would quite willingly accept that 
if I knew what the Governor-General would do on the advice. That is to 
say, could he then say to Provincial Governments who Had provincial 
autonomy that, for instance, the share of water shall be so and so. 1 
understand that he could not. 

237. I refer to the difficulty there would be where one unit was using 
water to the detriment of another unit, and I suggested to you that a 
Board might he e.stahlished which, should advise the Governor-General? — 
Yes. 

238. In the case of a difficulty between two units, would you agree that 
in the first place the Governor-General might reject the application if he 
thought it was not imx^ortant and the difficulty was not a big one; an 
application from one or other unit, an aggrieved unit? — I find that very 
difficult to answer. 

239. I do not want to press you, but in the case of one unit having a 
legitimate grievance, iwould you agree that this Board which should be 
appointed by the Governor-General, as you yourself have suggested, an 
ad hoc Board, chosen perhaps from a panel of experts, should then 
consider this' grievance, and report in an advisory capacity to the Governor- 
General? — Yes. 

240. And you will then, if you turn to the White Paper, see that under 
70 G, the securing of the execution of orders lawfully issued by the 
Gjovernor-General, he would have power to see that his orders were 
executed in a particular Province? — That comes Under his special re- 
sponsibilities ? 

241. Yes? — It has got to be the execution of an order lawfully issued 
by the Governor-General. Could he lawfully issue an order in this i>articular 
case ? 

242. If that were made plain in the Constitution Act, that would satisfy 
your difficulties? — I think so, yes; I think that would be a perfectly good 
solution. 

243. Marquess of 7jetlan'd: May I ask one question of a general nature 
which I would like to put to both witnesses? It is admitted, I think, that 
in India there are some of the greatest irrigation .works in the world, and 
in India they are of extraordinary interest to the irrigation engineers. 
Some of them were (le.scribed by Sir Raymond as problem.? of drainage, 
which I should prefer to describe as the scientific regulation of flood water. 
There are other problem.? connected with the control of floods, for the 
prevention of disease, and so on, and I would have thought, therefore, that 
India would have been the irrigation engineer’s paradise; yet I under- 
stand that extraordinary difficulty is experienced in vsocuring competent 
engineers from this country. Now can they tell me what the real reason 
for that i.s.P — It has always been a mystery to me. Whon one knows how 
difficult, for iiustanco, it is to get employment in this country for the 
qualified engineers of the pre,sent minute, why more do not try to get out 
to the Irrigation Services in India, has always been a my.stevy to me. 

244. From your knowledge of Members of the Irrigation Service, do you 
think there is anything with regard to the terms of employment which 
prevents people from applying — rates of pay, and so on? — I do not think so, 
I can only .suppose that the University or College Authorities do not en- 
courage it. They would probably say it i.s a lonely life and that everybody 
is fcvor-ridclon. They have got most probably quite disturbed and wrong 
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id-eas on the subject. I can only suppose that. I read a report of the 
two officers I mentioned just now, -and they did not seem to me to throw 
much light upon that, either. 

245. Can Mr. Mullings throw any light upon that problem? — {Mr. 
Mullings) : Do you not think it is probable that an Englishman does not 
like taking O'rders from an Indian. 

246. But that has not been the case hitherto, has it. The Englishman 
has generally been in tlie superior posts? — ^Yes, but in the future be will 
not be. 

247. NOj and you suggest therefore that one of the reasons which may 
militate against recruitment in this country might be that the Englishman 
would find himself in a position in which he would be obliged to accept 
orders from an Indian? — Yes, especially if he felt confident that it was 
a wrong order. 

248. Major Gadogan: But was no.t recruitment equally as difficult before? 
There was not so good a chance as there is now of a European being 
under an Indian official? — {Sir Baymond Hadow): To my knowledge it has 
been difficult since 1914^ that is my own personal knowledge. There have 
been years when it has been easier, such as after the War for instance j 
about two years after the War there were floods of recruits. 

249. Earl Winterton : It would also apply to other services, the Indian 
Civil Service and the Police Service, that a European would be under 
an Indian. Is there any special thing that differentiates the Irrigation 
Service in that respect from other Services ? — {Mr. Mullings) : I do not 
think so. 

250. Major Cadogan: It was certainly not as lonely as the Forest Service, 
is it ? — {Sir Baymond Hadow) : I should say ih was quite as lonely as the 
Punjab Forests, and probably not quite so pleasant, because the Punjab 
Forests are very largely in the Himalayas. I confess I do not know the 
reason why. 

251. Marquess of Salisbury: Mr. Mullings, you prefer Brahmins for your 
engineering officers?— (Mr. Mullings): Yes. 

252. But the other castes would not be so good? — They are never as 
high in the examinations, so they do not get the chance of getting selected. 

253. But would you be afraid that under an Indian administration in 
Madras under the new Constitution the other castes would be admitted 
to the engineering?— I do not think they would be. 

254. \ou think that the Justice Party "would always have Brahmins for 
their Irrigation Officers No, I do not think they would, if they could 
help it. 

255. The Justice Party are in a majority, are they not, in Madras?— 
They may be; I have not been out there for four years. 

^ 256. Of course we .were informed, I think, that the present administration 
in so far as it is transferred is in the hands of the Justice Party now?— 
Yes, I suppose so. 

257. If that were to happen it would not be so good if you had other 
castes? — ^The better men are the Brahmins. 

258. So that the others are the worst men, therefore? — ^Yes. 

259. XiOrd Eustace Percy: They are all recruited by examination, are 
they not?— Yes. 

260. Marquess of Snlishury : You are a little afraid of nepotism, are you 
not? — Yes. 

261. You say that with a wholly Indian administration nepotism may 
increase ? — Yes. 
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262. Do you think it will increase? — I s-hould think it probably will. 

263. Then you think that until caste distinction diminishes the assumed 
bias of the Indian engineer will always be a source of distrust and 
suspicion to other castes.? — Yes. 

2*64. So that there are several elements in this difference of caste and 
in the possibility of nepotism which would lead yon to think that an Indian 
administration would not be quite so good? — It would not be quit© so good. 

265. Therefore, when you say at the end of your precis but I anticipate 
no breakdown in administration were the British element to be eliminated 
by its gradual replacement on superannuation you do not mean quite 
what you said just now in answer to one of my colleagues, that it would be 
quite as good as it was before? — No, not quite as good. 

266. Lord Banheillour : Might I just ask Sir Raymond one other question? 
Sir Raymond, you told me earlier on that you would give the Central Board 
judicial power, and that their findings should have the force of law, hut, 
if you adopted Mr. Butler’s suggestion, that would not he possible would it? 
— {Sir Baymond Madow ) : No. His was entirely an alternative. 

267. A complete alternative? — A complete alternative. 

268. And cases of disputes in law between the Provinces would still have 
to go to the Federal Court? — I would try to have it so that all disputes as 
regards water rights had to go to the Board. The alternative is either to 
make the decision of that Board mandatory or to bring it under the Orders 
issued by the Governor-General under one of his special responsibilities, 
under the White Paper. 

269. But if some question of law were involved you could hardly prevent? 
one of the parties going to the highest Court over it, could you? — Over the 
decision of the Board? 

270. Over the merits of the dispute. Would you not have to draw a 
distinction between policy and law in those cases? — The difficulty is to 
know what the law is. I think it would be very difficult to draw any 
distinction. I have been concerned with some disputes about water rights, 
and so far as I can make out there is no law at all upon the subject. 

271. But if one of the parties thought they had a case in law you could 
not oust the Federal Court by giving a power to the Governor-General to 
decide it — at least it would be a very strong order to do it? — It would be 
very difficult; I see the difficulty. 

272. Mr. Butler: It would not be inconsistent with the scheme which I 
put tentatively to you, that if any point of law arose the tribunal could 
refer it to the Federal Court for their opinion? — That would be one way 
o-ut of it. 

273. Lord Banheillour : And you said that for instance the tribunal should 
negotiate with one of the States under the Himalayas. That is hardly 
compatible with judicial functions is it? — The Board would? 

274. Yes. — Did I say that? 

275. I thought you did. — No. I quoted a case myself in which 1 knew 
WG had been negotiating. 

276. But I thought you said that kind of negotiation you would transfer 
to this Board? — No. I think what I meant was that naturally the Provinces 
or the Province and tlie State would carry their negotiations through to 
a point wliore they rcachocl a dispute; then it would be referred to the 
Board. 

Lord BanheUlrmr: I beg your pardon; I misunderstood you. 

277. Lord TUustace Percy: I wonder if T might ask one quite different 
question al>out Sind. How is the Irrigation Service to be recruited for 
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Sind as tho barrage work expands? I mean if the administration had 
remained as at present, would a staff have been drawn from the 
Punjab or other Provinces?— No; they have drawn all their staff from 
Bombay. 

278. They have up to now.P — ^And I presume they have got very nearly 
their full staff at work. 

279. They have already, have they?— I should think so; I do not know. 
I am judging from my own experience in other projects in the Punjab 
where within say three or four years of the completion of the work you 
have got your full staff on it. 

280. But if you have under the new Constitution a separate Province 
of Sind with a separate Provincial Irrigation Service, is that Irrigation 
Service likely to be large enough to provide prospective promotion for 
Englishmen ?— It would be very small; the whole project is only as big as some 
of our single projects . 

281. Is it conceivable, or are the language difficulties too great, that you 
could have a joint Irrigation Service for the Punjab and Sind? — There is the 
language difficulty, but also I think the Provincial jealousies would prevent 
it from being a workable proposition. (M'r. Mullings) ; And the Irrigation 
systems are so different are they not? (Sir Haymond Eadow) : No, not the 
Sukkur Barrage. I do not say the actual assessment of revenue is the 
same. That I am afraid I do not know enough about, but they very largely 
follow the Punjab practices in Sind. 

282. Earl Winterton : 1 wonder if you would permit me to ask a question, 
my Lord Chairman?^ It is perhaps rather outside the terms of the witnesses’ 
evidence, but as we* have two very distinguished Irrigation Experts here, 
I would like to ask a question, because it is of great practical importance. 
The question k : Do either of the witnesses think that there is a danger of 
a large quantity of the irrigated land in India in the next ten years becoming 
useless or partly useless owing to alkaline deposits? Perhaps I may say 
in asking the question that I myself have seen in India and in the near 
East, cases of land which ten years ago was hearing excellent crops. For 
instance, I was the guest of a very distinguished military officer at Dera 
Ismail Khan in 1927, and he showed me land that had been bearing excellent 
crops and was now full of alkaline deposits; and I have been told, through 
official channels, that there is danger in some parts of India that the 
irrigated land might be of very much less value in a few years time unless 
very great care is taken over this question. Could you give us any informa- 
tion upon that point? — ^My personal opinion is that practically none of the 
damage which is done by the canals is incurable ; it is a matter of money. 

283. And I suppose it is also a matter of research and of interchange 
of expert opinion between districts and the Provinces .P— Very greatly. We 
have proved that you can reclaim it. 

Lord Eutchison of Montrose: You have got the same thing in Egypt 
which has been counteracted by very vigorous drainage off of land once 
it is flooded. 

284. Chairman: Do either of you gentlemen desire to say anything in 
conclusion ?— No. 

Chairman: Thank you very much. Then I should propose to the Com- 
mittee that we ask ifliese gentlemen to withdraw. 
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I. — Memorandum by Sir Alexander Rodger, O.B.E, 

Forest Policy. — Looking at this from an Imperial point of view, it has 
been very well laid down in Government of India Circular No. 22F. dated 
19th October, 1894. The sole object with which state forests are adminis- 
tered is the public benefit ” (para. 2). 

Eecruitment. — Please refer to the Report of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, Vo'l. 11, page 288, paragraph 330. “ It is a matter of great 
moment both for the Revenues and for the contentment of India that this 
asset should be .prudently developed and skilfully exploited,” “We very 
much doubt whether India is yet in a position to find all the personnel 
which it requires to maintain the administration of these two departments, 
both of which demand not only the highest technical knowledge hut the 
most resolute administrative 2 eal.” See also quotation from the Linlithgow 
Commission in the same paragraph. 

1 am in favour of recruitment being carried out by the 'Government 
of India, on behalf of the provinces, because: — 

(1) Provinces, with the small numbers which they will require, cannot 
hope to have as wide a field of selection as the Government of India 
recruiting for the whole of India. 

(2) If higher training, which has begun at Dehra Dun, is to go 
on in India, it must all he carried out in one place. Provinces cannot 
possibly have their own training centres. 

(3) If provinces fix their own rules for recniitment and their own 
scales of payment without regard to other provinces interests will be 
conflicting and the -best men will pick and choose. See what has 
haiiDpened in Burma where a high scale of pa,y has been fixed which 
it is unlikely the other provinces will ever he able to pay. The method 
of recruitment for Burma has I believe been satisfactory, but the case 
with the smaller forest provinces may be very different. 

(4) The Government of India obtains its men for the Central Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun and for the Andamans forest department from 
the provinces, on deputation. This is the best method because 

(a) It gives a wide field of selection. 

(h) Experienced suitable officers can be cliosen. 

(c) Men who prove unsuitable can be sent back to their provinces. 
It is therefore desirable that the Government of India should have some 
say in the selection of officers for the provinces. 

Centralisation, — I advocate a certain amount of control from the centre 
on the following grounds: — 

(1) The welfare of the people,— Bee para. 129, Vol. II, of the Indian 
Statutory Commission’s Report, page 109. And, apart from the back- 
ward tracts, there are thousands of small remote villages whose welfare 
depends on good administration of the forests. 

(2) The development of scientific administration, and marketing, re- 
search, and education, can never he carried out properly by provincial 
Governments acting alone. 

(3) The Service.— The weakening of the controlling staff cannot fail 
to react unfavourably on the welfare of the forests. The great tradi- 
tions of a very successful All-India service will disappear and the 
outlook Will become narrowed. Transfers of higher officers between 
provinces, and consequent co-operation will become difficult or impossible 
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285. Chairman : Sir Alexander Rodger, you are good enough to come 
here to-day in order to give this Committee the benefit of your views and 
advice in the matter of Forests in India. I think you understand the 
arrangements for the consultation to-day. They are that the Committee 
reserves its discretion as to whether yo-ur Memorandum and whatever may 
be said to-day in committee by Members of the Committee, or by yourself, 
shall or shall not be laid before Parliament in due course. I think some 
of my colleagues — unless you desire to make a statement or to amplify this 
Memorandum at this stage — might wish to ask you one or two questions .P 
— No, I do not want to say any more at present. 

286. Archbishop of Canterbury'. I am very ignorant, of course, of the 
actual procedure. Perhaps Sir Alexander could inform some of those like 
myself, who are not familiar with Indian Administration, first in the existing 
practice, in the Forestry Service, at what stage is the appointment in the 
hands of the Government of India now directly. At what stage are appoint- 
ments made by other authorities lower down? — There are two Provinces, 
Burma and Bombay, in which, since about 1923, they have appointed their 
own Forestry Officers, because what at that time was called the Indian 
Forest Service was placed under the charge of an Indian Minister, from 
about 1923, so that those Provinces have had their Departments in their 
own Provinces under their own control. 

287. Marquess of Beadinq : Are not those the only two Provinces in 
which the transfer was made at that time? — ^Yes, but the Government of 
India (I may mention that I was in charge of the first recruiting examina- 
tion which we had in India for the Indian Forest Service for the remaining 
Provinces) up to this date keeps control especially of the higher administra- 
tion of most of the other Provinces, of which there are six or seven. 

288. Archbishop of Canterbury ; What do you call exactly the higher 
administration? What are the Officers? — It is in this way: In a large 
Province, like the United Provinces, there are four who are called Con- 
servators, who are the higher Administrative Officers, and in a small 
Province, like Bihar and Orissa, there is one Conservator. Those are what 
we call Administrative Officers, and it is the business of the Goveimment 
of India to decide which Officer shall he moved from one Province to 
another in the interests of the Service. 

289. Does that apiply to the Provinces which are already controlling the 
Forestry Service? — ^No. Bombay and Madras, being separate Presidencies, 
for a very long time past, have had their own lists. There are no transfers 
now between Burma and the rest of India. 

290. What you would wish would be to secure that in every Province, 
at any rate, all higher Officers of the Forestry Service should be recruited 
and appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Government of India, 
as the case may be? — I should like to see that. For the reasons stated in 
my Memorandum, I should like to see that the Government of India 
retained a certain amount of control of the recruitment of Officers to the 
Indian Forest Service. 

Marquess of Salisbury : Do you mean the Government of India or the 
Secretary of State? 

Archhishpp of Canterbury: It is the Secretary of State in the White 
Paper. 
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291. Marquess of .Salisbury : I wish to know which Sir Alexander meant. 
(To the Witness) : Which is it? — The Secretary of State has been accustomed 
to recruit the Officers for the higher ranks of the Indian Forest Service 
for inany years past, and it has been a satisfactory arrangement. I think 
it would be perfectly sound if it were continued; but, on the ether hand, 
the Government of India have, since about 1928, I think it was, recruited 
their own Indians in the country itself, and it would probably be inadvis- 
able now to do away with that arrangement. That is three Indians out 
of four recruits. 

292. Sir Austen Chamberlain : Out of four officials? — Out of four recruits, 
three have to be Indians and one has to be a European. 

293. But a little time ago, when you were asked what you meant by the 
higher ranks, you referred to Conservators? — That is what we call the 
■administrative ranks after they have had a number of years’ service; 
gazetted ranks I should have said. 

294. Archbishop of Canterbury: Then would you alter the arrangements 
now existing in Bombay and Burma and bring these into line with the other 
Provinces? — I am doubtful if you can do it now. 

296. Have you any view as to the effect upon these Provinces, Bombay 
and Burma, of the existing arrangement as contrasted with that which 
obtains in the other Provinces ?— We must look at that from two entirely 
different points of view. Burma, as a Forest Province, is in a class by 
itself. It has got 150,000 square miles of forest out of a total for India of a 
quarter of a million, roughly, so that one cannot consider it in the same way 
as any other Province, and, therefore, having had until recent years a very 
large revenue and a very large surplus, it has employed a large and 
important Forest iService of its own, so that it has been able to recruit on 
an adequate scale for itself. But Bombay, I tbiiik, is in a different category, 
I should say that Bombay has made a mistake in not recruiting sufficient 
gazetted officers since the transfer in 1923. 

296. I wonder if you can tell us rather more precisely (of course, it is all 
so familiar to you) what officers are included in the phrase “ gazetted 
officei's,” roughly speaking? — There are two classes of Officers; the Indian 
Forest Service and the Provincial Forest Services. The Provincial Forest 
Services are men recruited in the country, sometimes promoted from the 
lower subordinate grades, and sometimes directly recruited and trained in 
India. The Indian Forest Service was formerly entirely trained at Cooper’s 
Hill, and has been of recent years partially trained in India at the Indian 
Forest Service College at Debra Dun. Those two services we understand by 
gazetted forest officers, 

297. Both services? — Yes. 

298. But at present, except in the Provinces of Burma and Bombay, the 
whole of the Indian Forest Service is recruited by the Government of 
India and appointed? — The Secretary of State, I understand, when asked 
to do so — it has not been done so recently, but for a while one in four was 
recruited in this country. 

299. Marquess of Salisbury: And even the ones that were recruited in 
this country were recruited on the authority of the Secretary of State? — I 
think so, yes. 

Mr. Butler : That is so, yes. 

300. Archbishop of Canterbury: Then, when you say that in Bombay you 
think that they do not recruit enough gazetted o-fficers, what exactly docs 
that mean? — ^Bombay has an area of about 15,000 square miles of forest 
under the Forest Department, and a total staff of 3,600 forest officers 
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including gazetted ofiScers and subordinates; and as far as I am aware 
Bombay have since 1923 recruited very few officers indeed, so that I should 
think in that long period of 11 years it is probable that they have not now 
sufficient supervising staff, with the consequent absolutely certain deteriora- 
tion of the forests. 

301. Is that for reasons of economy? — It is for reasons of economy largely, 
yes. 

302. Is the proportion very much lax*ger in the Provinces where the 
Forest Service ‘has not been transferred? — The proportion of gazetted 
officers is higher I think, and Bombay has one of the largest total 
staffs. They only have I think about 50 — I am subject to correction in 
this figure — but I think at present they only have about 50 gazetted staff, 
whereas Madras have about 90 and Burma about 190 and even a smaller 
province like Bengal has 35. 

303. 8ir Austen Chamheriain: The lack of recruitment in these ten years 
has been out of all proportion in the gazetted staff? — should say so, yes. 

304. Lord Eustace Fercy. The Bombay Forests have always been very 
much less remunerative than the Madras ones, have they not? — They made 
a profit in 1932 of 16 lakhs, .which is not bad for these modern days, and 
in 1926 they made a profit of 33 lakhs. 

305. Archbishop of Canterhuity : Yo-ur view would be that what you say 
about Bombay indicates that there might be a disposition, in the Pro^ 
vinces, if the appointment and recruitment was not kept largely in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, to understaff the service? — Yes, or to 
promote from the subordinate ranks people who were not sufficient expert. 

306. Sir Feginald Craddock: Might I intervene with a question that 
might make it a little clearer. Yonr gazetted officers, really, are those 
who are selected either by original appointment or by xjromotion, to fulfil 
certain duties? — Yes. 

307. And those men know there is a system of conservators or deputy 
con servatoTs ? — ^Yes. 

308. Or otherwise more commonly called fo<rest divisional officers, are 
they not? — A divisional officer is a territorial designation. 

309. But that is the charge they hold, they hold charge of the Forest 
Division ? — Yes, 

310. And for that hitherto the Indian Forest Service, which was an 
All-India Service throughout, was recruited from England, .and then there 
were the promoted men who were known as extra Assistant Conservators 
or extra De])uty Conservators, who were promoted from what you call 
the Provincial Service? — ^That was a fairly recent development. Sir Reginald, 
if you remember. That is being done now, yes. 

311. It is the case, I think, that latterly most of the recruitment has 
been done in India.? — Yes. 

312. And there liave not been so many sent from England as formerly 
— ^Vei’y few. 

313. I just wanted to bring out that fact, that the higher Indian Forest 
Service filled all those appointments which are known as Forest Ilivisional 
Officers, that is to say an officer who is in charge of a Forest Division? — 
I may remind yon perhaps that Provincial Forest Officers were frequently 
in charge of the smaller forest divisions. 

314. Yes, hut those werp known originally as extra Deputy Conservators 
or Extra Assistant Conservators? — ^Yes. 

315. Sir Austen Chamberlain: May I ask would they have been trained 
at the Debra Dun College? — ^Yes, they were. 
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SiT Austen ChanibcTlaiTi : What becomes of the Dehra Bun College under 
the White Paper? I do not know whether I ought to .put that question. 
Perhaps the Under-Secretary could say. 

Mr. Butler: The Dehra Dun College will continue in the future to 
do useful service as it has done in the past. I do not see myself that the 
terras of the White Paper will alter the future usefulness of the Dehra 
Dun College. 

316. Viscount Salifax : I suppose the main function of the Dehra^ Dun 
College will be to continue central research, the results of which will be 
available to .all the Provinces? — That is the Institute. We have three 
quite separate subdivisions. I had two colleges and one Institute there, 
hut the college is not the same as the institute. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: May we get clear exactly what will be the 
function of the College? 

317. Marquess of Beading : I really only wanted to get from Sir Alexander 
a little explanation with regard to Dehra Dun which may be useful to 
other members and will certainly be useful to me. You have there a college 
and you also have a central research Institute, have you not? — Yes. 

318. They are separate Institutions? — ^They are under the same officer, 
and some of the staff do work for both. 

319. Then in the College, is the College for the purpose of training 
persons who will become officers? — ^There are two colleges. May I explain 
that? There is a College for the subordinates, which has been going for a 
long time in Dehra Dun and we have been accustomed to train the 
rangers, that is the higher subordinate branch at Dehra Dun, since about 
1870, not only for many of the Provinces of India, but also for places like 
Kashmir. In fact of recent years Kashmir and one or two other States have 
been the mainstay of this subordinate college. Then a few years ago 
we started a separate college for the training of the gazetted officers or the 
recruits for the Indian Forest Service. At that tiine recruitment in India 
was done by the Government of India and the men were all sent to Dehra 
Dun. I think if I may say so one cannot see a future for this College 
established for the training of the gazetted officers if the Provinces can 
do' what they like in the matter of recruitment. 

320. And obviously it would he impossible for the Provinces to run tlieir 
own individual colleges? — ^Absolutely impossible. There is one in Madras 
now, for subordinates, but I am not sure ,that they are very pleased with it, 

321. Then would you tell us about the Central Besearch Institute, just 
to give us a little idea of what functions that performs. Is it for All-India 
research? — The Central Besearch Institute is entirely financed })y, and is the 
property of, the Government of India. The staff is recruited, as I have noted 
in my Memorandum, by getting the most suitable officers from every 
Province in India as may be most convenient for the Provinces and for the 
Government of India. A few years ago the Governmfent of India built and 
established a very large Besearch Institute which is now in being, and they 
undertake forest research, which is by far the greator part done on behalf 
of the Provinces, because the Government of India, as a forest owner itself, 
is really not very important because the only forest of any importance 
that it runs directly is in the Andaman Islands,- but the Provinces have no 
say in the management of the Research Institute because they do not sub- 
scribe to it; the money provided for the Institute is entirely Imperial, T 
believe. 

322. Marquess of Salisbury : When you say “ Imperial ” do yon moan 
British? — The Government of India. 
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323. Marquess of Heading : As I understand, it is largely because of your 
views as to the importance of having one training centre for the benefit 
of the whole of India that you make your observations with regard to the 
desirability of the Government of India having some control over the 
officers.? — That is my view. 

324. Mr, Davidson : May I interpose a question : Roes the Dehra Dun 
Training Establishment cater at all for the Indian States .P—Yes. 

325. Marquess of Heading : Requests are made to the Government of 
India to allow an officer to go? — ^We used to be delighted to take anybody 
who would come who was qualified. 

326. Archhishoj) of Oanterhury: You say for these reasons which you put 
before us you want still to retain some measure of control by what we may 
call the Centre over Provincial administration of the Forests. Could you 
indicate a little more clearly what you mean by ''some control”? It 
is a very wide phrase? — The Government of India has always, up to date, 
had an Inspector-General of Forests, and it has been from time to time, 
I believe, proposed that this officer should be abolished. I had the honour 
of occupying that position for about five years, and I am convinced that it is 
an essential post which should be retained if the Forests of India, which are 
a very important State property, are to remain in good order. I may give 
you one or two examples perhaps, with your permission. One of the most 
technical and important things in working the forests is the preparation of 
working plans, and in the course of my duties I was touring in several 
Provinces and had an opportunity of seeing the new working plans which 
have been made in these Provinces. It was perfectly obvious in, at any 
rate, two Provinces which I can call to mind that the local officers would 
find outside help and guidance of the greatest value. 

327. Marquess of Beading : When you speak of the Government of India 
having some say in the selection of officers, I am nob quite sure whether 
I am quite right in understanding what you mean. It is not merely the 
right of advice that you want there. When you say that they should have 
some say you want more that a right of advice, Is not that what you are 
suggesting? — Do you mean in recruitment? 

328. Yes? — I think the only sensible way would be for them to recruit 
for the Provinces with perhaps some advice from, and co-operation with the 
Provinces. 

329. To a certain extent it must be so, must it not? — I think so. 

330. Because where the Provinces have not had control before of the 
Forests it has all been in the hands of the Government of India? — ^Yes; the 
revenue has been Provincial and the administration of recent year^ has 
been to a considerable extent Provincial, but the Government of India 
have had a certain amount of technical control. 

Marquess of Salisbury : Will you go a little further. Lord Reading, and 
see what that control means? 

Marquess of Bending : Yes, it is just that which I do not quite understand. 
Marquess of Salisbury: Nor do I. 

331. Marquess of Beading: You will understand the only reason I am 
putting this to you is because we all want as far as possible to follow wihat 
you are saying. You have had this very great experience, and we want 
to get the benefit of it. When you say control ”, it is one thing to 
advocate thab they should have a voice, and I will assume from -what you 
have said, the voice in the selection of certain officers? — In the recruitnienb? 

332. Yes?— Yes. 

333. That is one thing that I gather you would advise? — Yes. 
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' 334. But when that has been done do you recommend that there should 

be further powers of control in the Government of India? The recruitment 
is one thing, but the administration is another ?— May I give you a case ? 

335. Yes? — Bihar and Orissa is a small Province, and it has a limited 
number of Forest Officers, only about 25 gazetted officers, and it has one 
Conservator. If a man becomes senior enough, he may become the Con- 
servator of Bihar and Orissa and stay there for 20 years with, I think one 
must recognise, no great amount of experience except in his own small 
Province, and he would not improve as an administrative officer ought to. 
Under the present system the Conservator of Bihar and Orissa might be 
transferred to the United Provinces, or the Punjab, or Assam, or Bengal 
and would there very greatly enlarge his experience and bocomo a much 
more valuable officer. That is one point of control. Then the point about 
working plans I have already mentioned to you. I think that thus veiy 
technical subject should, as far as can be arranged, he under a certain 
amount of control by the Government of India. 

336. It still leaves me in a certain amount of doubt, hut I will not press 
it further. When you say, as yon did in your last words, that there should 
he a certain amount of control that is still not quite clear. Do you moan 
by that that they should have supervision, or that they should have the 
control in the administration? — ^You cannot have a great deal of control of 
aAministration. 

337. That is what I thought? — But in purely technical matters like resoarch, 
marketing, education and working plans, I think it would bo of great benefit 
for the Provinces to have this control, or guidance at any rate. 

338. Marquess of Salisbury. By “control”, you means an overriding 
power of the Government of India? — ^They have a certain amount of over- 
riding control. As regards research, they have the entire direction. At 
the request of the Provinces, they take up any research and see how it 
should he arranged, and they also arrange for the Provinces to a consider- 
able extent the way in which they can market their products, which can 
he done much better by the Government of India than by any Province. 
Those are two directions in which they can help the Provincos very greatly 
without actually giving tliem orders. 

339. Marquess of Beading: Of course, you changed the expression (I 
am not saying it in criticism, but really so as to understand) just tliis 
moment; when you said “control”, you then said “or guidance”?— 
That is a better expression, I think. 

340. That is what I was going to suggest? — It is more modern, is it not? 

341. What I gather from the last observations you made is that you 
meant that tliere is in the Central Authority greater power of concentrating 
knowledge as to the effect of research, and consequently you want the 
Central Government to have the advantage of giving that to the Provinces 
which the Provinces are not in the same position to acquire for thoinsoJvcs? 
— That is what 1 mean. 

342. Exactly how it is to he done, of course, you do not say, hut you do 
want the Provinces not to be shut off from the Government of India? — 
Exactly. 

343. Which has this advantage of the general knowledge whicli lias 
been acquired? — Yes. 

344. Sir Austen Chaniberluin : I do not know whether you would think 
it proper for mo to put this question, my Lord Chairman, but Sir AlexaiuJor 
spoke of the kind of valuable assistance which came from the pre.s(Mit 
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control or guidance. He illustrated that by marketing ”, What does 
the Government of India do for marketing? — ^At present? 

345. Yes? — The Government of India have a Timber Advisory Officer in 
the office of the High Commissioner for India, and this officer will take 
up any point for any of the Provinces that he is asked to do, 

346. It is not what in terms of modern English politics we call a market- 
ing scheme — a general control of marketing? — No; it is not a marketing 
scheme. 

347. Marquess of Lothian : Sir Alexander, I am still not quite clear about 
the first stage of this, the recruiting. Is it your suggestion that all officers 
who .will go to the senior positions should be recruited and trained by the 
Government of India, that the Provinces should have to select their officers 
alone from that po'ol, and should have no power of selecting officers except 
from iieopJe who are certified as having passed the necessary examinations, 
and having the necessary qualifications?' — I think that is desirable, 

348. In other words, the Government of India would he the training 
organisation, but the Provinces would select from that pool such afficers as 
they thought fit ? — As had been done until the Indian Forest Service College 
was closed down quite recently. 

349. And I understand while the admistration of the Provinces through 
such officers would be Provincial, some organisation whereby on technical 
matters the Provinces should he kept in touch with Dehra Dun should 
be established?— Perhaps with the Government of India; I will not say 
with Dehra Dun. 

350. That would aJmo-st invariably be voluntary rather than control ? — 
Yes, but it might be under the control of some sort of Board. We had 
until recently a body which was called the Board of Forestry, which con- 
sisted of a Forest Representative from every Province, and was summoned 
from time to time as necessary, and their discussions were almost entirely 
technical. 

351. That body should have put in front of it (I do not know how you 
could make it compulsory) the plans for forest development throughout the 
whole of India, to comment upon them? — That might be done as far as 
the Provinces would agree. That .was done to a certain extent before recent 
developments. 

352. That is just the point, can you do that.? — Yes. 

353. Marquess of Zetland: Sir Alexander, with regard to the College at 
Dehra Dun which trains the gazetted officers? — May I say I am afraid 
it is closed now. It was open until a year or two ago, but, owing tO' the 
present position in which the Provinces are, awaiting instructions or know- 
ledge of their position, there have been no candidates, so the Indian Forest 
Service College has had to be closed, I believe. I know that in the last 
year of its existence there were only two students. 

Mr. Builer: May I just say that the reason for the temporary closing 
of the College is retrenchment and the slump in timber prices which has 
naturally affected the whole of the Forestry of India. Recruitment for 
the Indian Forest Service has been temporarily suspended since 1931, owing 
to the slump in prices and the depression, which has naturally affected 
the position of the Dehra Dun College. 

354. Marquess of Zetland : There is only one other question I would like 
to ask Sir Alexander, and that is with regard to the cadre of Forest Officers 
in Bombay, which is a Province in which Forestry has been transferred. 
Have they a regular self-contained cadre of Forest Officers in Bombay? — 
Yes. 
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355. They do not recruit by contract for particular posts? — The only post 
which I can think of at the moment which was recruited in that way was 
a forestry engineering post, but that is not done now for anything so 
far as I am aware. There were one or two posts of Forestry Engineers. 

356. That being so and there being a self-contained cadre in Bombay, does 
that mean that the Conservator in Bombay must be appointed from the 
Bombay cadre? — ^Yes. 

357. It does? — Yes. 

368. Even though there may not he a man who is really fit to fill blie 
post? — They have had men so far. There is a Chief Conservator and three 
or four Territorial Conservators in Bombay, so tlier© is a large administrative 
staff there. They have a Chief Conservator, and under him lie has eitlier 
three or four Conservators. 

359. Do you happen to know whether those posts arc filled by Indians or 
by Europeans? — At present, I think they are filled by Earo})cans. I do 
not think there are any Indians senior enough. I have not seen the Civil 
List for some time, hut I do not think there are any Indian Conservators 
in Bombay at present. There are in Madras. 

360. Can you tell us whether, since Boinbiiy started on its own, they have 
been recruiting Europeans, or whether they have been recruiting Iiidi<ans? 
— I think there has been hardly any recruitment at all, and, to the bo^st 
of my knowledge, I think about two Indians have boon recruited and no 
Europeans; but I will not be perfectly certain about that. 

361. That is since 1923? — ^Yes. 

362. Will not the cadre become very much depleted if they never recruit? 
— That is what I believe. 

Marquess of Zetland: What is to bo the remedy? 

363. Chairman : Do you feel able to apeak with confidence about these 
matters of detail which have taken place since you loft? — No; I left nearly 
four years ago. 

Marquess of Zetland: I will not press it, but I think it is not a matter 
of detail. If every Province is to have a self-contained cadre and they 
cease to recruit, I do not see what is going to happen to the Forestry 
Service of India; but I will not press that. 

364. Marquess of Salislury: When did you leave India, Sir Alexander.? — 
Thi'ee-and-a-half years ago. 

365. TJi) to that time, within your knowledge (I am not speaking of 
anything which you do not know) was the recruiting going fairly well? 
— Yes. 

366. Was recruiting to the Forest Service populp.r in India? — Yes. 

367. Among both Europeans and Indians? — There were no Europeans 
recruited in India. The Europeans were recruited at home. 

368. Of course they would be, hut you would know that, of course, being 
a very important person, if I may say so, in the Forestry Department : Was 
the Forestry recruiting in England popular? — Yes. 

369. And it all worked quite well? — Yes. 

370. And this arrest of all recruiting has taken place since you left India? 
—Yes. 

371. You were surprised when the Under-Secretary of State said that it 
was merely due to economic reasons? — I recognised that that was part of 
the reason. 

372. You thought it was part of the reason? — That is what I thought. 
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373. Was there any other reason besides that? — I had an idea that the 
Provinces were waiting to see what would be tlie outcome of the present 
deliberations, but I may be wrong about that. 

374. At any rate, that was a view which many gentlemen who have great 
experience of India would have held at that time? — I think so. 

375. Marquess of Salisbury: 1 suppose the administration of the Forest 
Department presents a certain amount of difficulty on the side of publio 
feeling. Are not there difficulties of people who complain that the grazing 
facilities in India are limited by the Forestry Department? — ^Yes. 

376. And does that occasionally create a certain amount of friction in 
the administration of the Forestry Department? — It depends a good deal 
upon the political feeling in the Provinces. For instance, a few 3 '^ears ago, 
in the Central Provinces, there was a good deal of trouble in that way, and 
at the time of the trouble in India, I think it was in 1920, there were a 
great many incendiary fires in certain of the forests in India. 

377. To what did you attribute those fires? — Political unrest, I think. 

378. And connected with the grazing, was it? — Partly. 

379. The grazing being, of course, part of the difficulty in India and the 
cattle? — Yes. 

380. The religious element comes into it? — I do not know that the 
religious element comes into it. The Indian villager keeps a large number 
of cattle and ho wants enough grazing for his animals. 

381. At any rate his feeling is sometimes in conflict with the wishes of 
the proper administration of the Province? — Yes. On the whole, of recent 
years, there has been very little trouble. 

382. But at the same time ho would have a certain temptation in that 
direction, would he not? — Do yo-u mean to graze where he is not allowed 
to, and so on? 

383. Yes? — ^Yes, there is a certain amount of temptation. 

384. "What would he of importance to know would he whether these 
elements of friction, to which we have called attention, exist more or less 
in Bombay, where the forests have been transferred, than they do in the rest 
of India? — Are they more operative in Bombay, or less operative? — I do 
not think so, not to my knowledge. 

385. 'Of course, you have naturally and very properly a very high 
opinion of the enormous importance of the value of forests in India? — Yes. 

386. Do you think that there is any risk, by slack administration, of 
their deterioration? — I do. 

387. And do you anticipate that there may be slack administration in 
the future? — I think in certain provinces it is quite a possibility. 

388. ' You have not formed any definite opinion upon it? Do not answer 
if you dO' not wish to; I do not want to press you, of course? — I think 
there will be a danger in the smaller Provinces of the Forestry administra- 
tion becoming Jess efficient than it is at present. 

389. Sir Austeru Chamberlam: A small Province cannot in the nature of 
things bo efficient, it could not have a large enough staff? — If the recruit- 
ing is entirely on their own, they cannot hope to recruit as efficiently as if 
they were combined with some others. 

Sir Austetb Chamberlain: That is iwhat I understood. 

390. Marquess of Salisbury: You have answered to some extent this 
question, I think, but what power in the future should actually he retained 
by the Central Government? First of all there is what you have told us, 
recruiting, that is to say, all senior officers should be recruited centrally? — 
Yes. 
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391. When you say centrally ” do you mean under the control of the 
Government of India, as it will he then, or under the control of the 
Governor-General, or of the Secretary of State? Which of the three? 
There are the three things we always have to have before us in this 
Inquiry. There is tlie Central Government as represented hy the new 
Constitution, the Ministers, then there is the authority of the Governor- 
General himself and then there is the authority of the Secretary of State, 
the two last being very nearly allied. When you say you want the recruit- 
ing in the hands of the Central Government, which of those throe do you 
mean? — The Governor-General in his discretion. 

392. Then the same authority would control, would ho? Proni Lime to 
time there are questions of deforestation in India? — Yes. 

393. As to whether that should take x)lace or not would bo a inalter for 
the Governor-General? — 1 should like to see that x)ower retained. 

394. And I think you have ah*cady said that you think the central 
insipection ought to be retained? — ^Yes. 

395. All these things should be matters for the Governor-General? — Yes. 

396. Lord BankeiUour: Sir Alexander, how many of the Provinces, or 
perhaps all, show a surplus on their working of the forests.^ — You iiro 
aware of course that wo have had a slump in the Forest ])ej)ai*tmont in 
India recently, just as in every other ti*ade, but in 1932 there was only 
one wliicli showed a deficit out of iny list of about ten or eleven. 

397. Lord Eustace Perc!/: Is that 1931 to 1932?'-1D31 to 1032, 1 think. 
They all showed a small pro tit. 

398. Lord Banheillour : Then the revenue from forests Is a very important 
part of the revenue of those Provinces? — ^Very, yes. Tliero was in 1926-37 
or 192;j-26, a surplus of 263 lakhs. 

399. And you are afraid that under ])ad adiniiiistration that revenue 
might fall off? — Yes. 

400. Do the Forestry Department do all the Oiperations tliom.selvfs or 
are there any cases of concessions or leases to individuals? — ^Thero are 
many leases. 

401. Does that work a.s well .as direct operation ?— Yes. Bosidos, wij lisive 
not the staff to work it all ourselves. 

402. If there were deterioration of the staff, these lenses and CM)MC(‘ssions 
to private individuals would very likely increase. It is tlie ensiest way of 
doing it, I suppose? — There is no objection to leases increasing if they 
are properly supervised ; none whatever I should say. 

403. Do you think that there is any danger of those leases in the future 
being rather casually granted on imivato .solicitation?— Yes. 

404. Isow, when werG Iiifispcctor-General and you found aiiythino" wrong 
or slack, wha,t measures did you take to put it right?— It was largely a 
personal matter. 


405. You had to make private representations — [ used to go round on 
tour, see the forests with the men and write a note for the ’"Government 
of India which they sent on with their remarks to the Province concernod. 

406. But if the Province did not take notice of it, had the Government 
of India any means of compelling them to?— No. 


“I do not know, that wo can 


407. And they will not have in the future ?~ 
say that. 

m. Batter less. How do you think tho Central Control can lio oxoreisod 
in tte future P Even as things wore in your time it could only ho bv 
remonstrance f-There is more than that. For instance, tte Government 
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of India can exercise a Tery important measure of control in research, 
marketing and education. That is very important indeed. 

409. But, if a Province in the future showed great slackness in its 
administration, the Central Government would have no power, except by 
remonstrance, of pulling them up, would they? — I think that could be 
managed by the personal touch between the Inspector of Forests, if retained 
by the Government of India, and the local Forest Ofiicers. It always has 
been so to a great extent in the past and I think it is most desirable it 
should be in the future. 

410. But do local forest officers have to report to their Provincial Depart- 
ment at present? — Certainly they have, hut the technical efficiency and the 
teclinical management could be modified and improved to a great extent 
loerfectly well under the auspices of the local government on the advice of 
the Inspector-General. 

411. But if the local government itself got slack or wished to economise 
on forests, no amount of advice from the Inspector-General or the Central 
Government would help? — It always has helped a great deal in tlie past. 

412. Have they economised lately? — Every Province has had to econonnse. 

413. On forests? — I am afraid so, yes, on the expenditure side. 

414. Do you know of any difficulty with what is so acute a question in 
Cyprus, the browsing of goats? — Tho browsing of goats and an excessive 
number of cattle in certain parts are a groat trial in Upper India. 

415. And that resolves itself into a political question, I think you said, 
sometimes ? — ^Tes. 

416. Sir lleginnld Oraddochi Sir Alexander, before you were Inspector- 
General of Forests, you wero Chief Conservator, were you?— No. 

417. You wero never Chief Conservator?— No. 

418. But you had special work in Burma?— I was Research Officer in 
Burma, and’ then a Conservator in Burma. 

419. But 3 ^ou had special work with reference to the commercial aspect? 
—Yes* 

420. During the war? — ^Yes. 

421. And you were in charge of all the timber required? — 1 was under 
the'lndian Munitions Board for three or four years. 

422. Therefore you have had considerable experience on the eommercia! 
side of the working of forests ?— Yes, I have. 

423. Do you think that it would bo correct to say that the variou.s 
Provinces differ with reference to the relative <^c>mmercial importance, that 
is commercial forestry, and with reference to the agricultural demand for 
forest products, that is to say, for example, in the Central Provinces the 
supply to the whole of the agricultural population is one of the chief aspects. 
The commercial forests are comparatively limited. While in Burma there is 
so much forest and waste available for the people, that the commercial side 
of the forests is by far the most important ?— That is right. 

Sir Austen Chamlerlain : Would Sir Reginald make clear what exactly is 
the distinction he is drawing between commercial forestry and the supply 
of the needs of a Province? 

424. Sir Jieginald Craddock : There is sometimes a conflict hetween the 
commercial and scientific aspects, and the need for providing local people 
with sufficient graining, fuel and small timber. A very keen forest officer 
might not want to sacrifice some of bis scientific aims to mere conce.ssions to 
tho people. For example, in the Central Provinces the revenue officer was 
very closely connected with working plans; all working plans went through 
district officers and commissioners in o-rder that they might comment upon 
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tlieni and see liow far they fulfilled the needs of the agricultural people, to 
see that the forest officer had not, in his enthusiasm for the most scientific 
forestry, overlooked or not paid sufficient regard to the interests of the 
people. In Burma, Imwever, the working plans were strictly commercial 
and technical and there was so much waste available for the people .that 
there was no such necessity? — Not everywhere, Sir Reginald, but in the 
greater part. 

425. Yes, in the greater part. As regards those two aspects, the complete 
transfer of forests might have a different bearing as regards Provinces ni 
which the commercial forests were the most important, and Provinces in 
which the agricultural forests, those specially required for agriculture, were 
most important .?•— Certainly. 

426. Then the working plans to which you have referred always went 
up to, or were seen by, the Inspector General of Porests? — Yes, in the old 
days, always. 

427. Up till when was that? — do not know the date; I cannot give 
you the date, hut in the early days tlieir working plans were controlled; 
but then everything was very much smaller in those days and there were 
many fewer working plans. 

42S. Of course; hut as regards Bombay and Madras, they were always 
independent as you have said? — Yes. 

429. If you sent the Inspector General of Forests there tliey did not like 
him? — No, I cannot agree, 

439. But if you left it to them, they invited him to help, they wore 
very ready to seek his advice? — That is my experience. 

431. Provided he came at their own instance? — That was a personal 
matter again, Sir Reginald, very largely. 

432. Chairman: I did not quite gather at what point it was you dis- 
agreed. Did you disagree with some point that Sir Reginald put to you? — 
iHe said that the Madras and Bombay Governments objected to the Inspocbor 
General. 

433. Sir Begmald Craddock: I was saying that was the usual difficulty? 
— There was a certain amount of friction in the old days. 

434. When you have been in Bombay and Madras, has that boon at 
your own volition, or simply at the invitation of the Governments?— The 
invitation was arranged for me. 

435. Anyhow you did not find any more difficulty in Bombay and M.adrus 
in getting your views listened to by the Governments concerned — no more 
difficulty there than in the United Provinces? — Not the slightest. 

436. So that although they had their own staff there it was still useful 
to have the Inspector General of Forests to come and advise the local 
governments? — They were very pleased. 

437. I wanted to bring that out because I wanted to get your concur- 
rence in the importance to the local governments, especially local goveni- 
meiits such as Bihar and Orissa, of having some outside advice available 
to them? — That is what I am very strong about. 

438. Now, as regards education, most provinces have their own educational 
institutions and schools? — Onlyi for the lowest grades. 

439. That i.s for rangers.? — No, not for rangers, lower than rangers. 

440. Foresters ? — h’oresters. 

441. But liave you no rangers who go through some course there? You 
have got a good many rangers who will be promoted men and. do none of 
the forest schools nowadays give some teaching to rangers? — They wore 
going to begin in Bengal; they were talking about it, ])ut up to date, I 
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believe, the only two schools for rangers are o-ne at Dehra Dun and one at 
Coimbatore in Madras, as far as I remember. 

442. You have ono in Burma? — Yes, another in Burma, of course, a very 
good one there. 

443. With this comijlete lull in recruitment for the Indian Forest Service, 
is there not considerable risk that rangers who are not quite up to the 
work will have inevitably to he promoted and to assume charge of forest 
divisions? — If they are promoted to the Provincial Forest Service; I 
believe that has actually happened in one or two cases already. 

444. Of course it is more likely to happen when you get a hiatus in the 
recruitment of higher forest officers? — Yes. 

445. Do you lind, or did you find, that the Indians with the highest 
qualifications and general education and so forth were as keen upon entering 
the Forest Service as other Services in India? — No, I would not say that, 
because few of the educated Indians, whom T have met, had a real liking 
for the life. 

4‘Jd. 1 mean there is a distinct tendency among those graduates of 
universities, and so on, for a more sedentary life than is afforded to them 
in the forests? — Yes. 

447. But at the same time among your students at Dehra Dun had you 
got some really first-class men too? — Yes, a few. 

448. Have you boon able to watch the careers of any of these Dehra Dun 
men? — That College was started under mo and they were just leaving when 
I left India. Very few of them had gone into the regular 'Service when 1 
left, so I could not really say anything about that. I have not been able 
to follow their future careers. 

440. J. wondered if in the course of touring the Provinces you had been able 
to see how theso men had come up? — Some of them were beginning quite well. 

450. Sir Peter Cluttcrbuck was one of your predecessors? — Yes. 

451. He was fairly enthusiastic about his men when he gave evidence before 
the Lee Commission, and 1 wanted to know from you whether in your 
experience the class of candidate has improved? — They have improved, 1 
think. 

452. Were you out in India during the Civil Disobedience Movement? 
— I was in Burma. It did not bother u.s. 

453. Not in 1931-2P— No. 

454. Where were .you in 1931-2 — 1 had retired. 

455. You retired just before then? — ^Yes, I retired in 1930, 

45C. In the original Civil Disobedience Campaign in 1921, you were in 
Burma? — Yes. 

457. As regards British recruitment you say before the Dehra Dun College 
was closed that had diminished considerably? — It was 26 per cent. 

458. But was that 25 per cent, ever reached? — I think it was until 1930. 
They had rather intricate calculations adjusting one year against another. 

459. In the matter -of Conservators, when the Conservators were sent 
from other Provinces by the Government of India, directly they came under 
the local administration they were just part of the ordinary machine. The 
Government of India had no further intimate control over their work.P — 
That is correct. 

400. That was entirely Pi'ovincial? — Yes. 

401. When you spoke of guidance or control it was very largely guidance 
all along? — Yes. 

402. The conlrol consisted merely in the selection of Conservators, research, 
and a certain amount of guidance over working plans? — Yes, and education 
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463. Would you say that was a correct description of what it used to he? 
— Yes; in the old days the Inspector-General had to sanction the working 
plans for the whole of India. 

464. But now he merely gives some advice on them.P — Yes. 

465. And it rests with the Local Government whether that advice is 
accepted or not.? — Yes- 

466. Mr, Davidson: Sir Alexander, there are large forests in the Indian 
States, are there not? — Yes, two or three of them. Some of them have 
very good forests. 

467. Is it the case that in some cases the hoiindary between a particular 
State or States and the British Indian Province runs through a mutual 
forest?— Yes, I believe it is. 

468. Were you ever invited to go to any State? — I did a long tour in 
Kashmir at the request of the State Government. 

469. I think in answer to a previous question you said tho Indian States 
had taken advantage of the Dehra Dun Training Colleges ?— Very largely. 

470. Do they also ask the Research Institute to undertake any research 
on their behalf? — ^Yes. 

471. Did they ever submit working idans or ask for advice.? — They asked 
for advice about any technical thing. The Government of India’s Institute 
and College are only too pleased to holp them in any technical matter which 
may come up. 

472. Lord Sardinge of Penshurst : Sir Alexander, there is only ono question 
I wish to ask you : Since Boniihay and Madras have been separate from the 
•supervision of the Forest Department, did you find that there liad been any 
serious deterioration in the forests.? — No, Sir. 

473. None?— No. 

474. Was that due, do you think, in any way, to the fact that there was a 
considerable European element in the cadre? — ^Yes. 

475. Lord UuieJnson of Montrose: As regards Debra Dun, whon tho re- 
cruits come in from the Provinces do they' go hack to those Provinces? — They 
do not really come from the Provinces, They were recruited by a Central 
Examination from the whole of India. 

476. That is the present procedure? — ^Yes, and when the Government of 
India allots the students at the end of their course, as far as i)ossjblc they 
give men who are suitable their own Provinces, but it is not always jjossible. 
We have had a Madrasi go to Dpper India or a man from tlio Contral 
Provinces go to Madras, which they do not like. 

477. Do you foresee under the new arrangements for autonomous govern- 
ments in the Provinces any change in that system? — No; I think something 
of the sort will have to go on. 

478. Lord Ilutchison of Montrose: To what extent in your view can 
Indianisation of the Service generally throughout India be carried out 
with safety? — ^The present arrangoment is 25 per cent. European and 75 per 
cent. Indian, and I think that will have to ho maintained in the future. 

479. Lord Hutchison of Monty’osc : Can you foresee any direct control from 
the Government of India over the Provincial forests, especially when you 
•have the commercial interests of the forests so closely hound up witli the 
Provinces ? — No. 

480. Then it can only he an advisory control? — Yes. 

481. In answer to Lord Salisbury you made a point tliat you tliought that 
the Governor-General ought to deal with the recruitment. Ho might act 
in consultation with his Ministei*s.? — I agree with that. I think that is 
perfectly sound. 
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482. Major Aftlee: Sir Aloxfiuder, have had any experience ■ of hho 
working of the Forest Funchayet system in Madras? — Not personal experience. 

483. It has worked well, has it not? — Some of it has been successfulj yes, 

484. In regard to reconciling the interests of cultivators and farmers? — Yes, 
village management. 

485. Would you tell me this: in the consideration of working plans in 
your time was there liaison with the Irrigation Authorities? The cutting 
of Forests i]i one Province might affect the water supply in another Province ? 
—Yes. 

486. How was that liaison effected in your time? — The touch between 
them was very close. In Hill ranges which were of importance from an 
irrigation point of view we always carefully conserved, as far as it was 
possible to do so. 

487. Do you think there is a danger, if you do not have any central 
connection and allow the Provinces to manage their own forests, that 
there might lie commercial exploitation for profit of forests in one Province 
which might seriously injure the water supply of another area in an 
adjoining Province? — That is possible. 

488. How do you suggest that can be got over : by Central control of 
working plans? — Perhaps not Central control, but by guidance from a 
Board of Forestry, or something of that sort, under the Government of 
India. It would be quite capable of doing that. 

489. Would that ho a Board imposed on the Provinces? — No; it would 
be a representative Board; we have had one already. 

490. And that worked all right — ^Yes. 

491. Was it a Board composed purely of Technical Officers? — Yes. 

492. There iwas no one representing the financial interests of one Province 
as against another? — No; I do not think we ever had to tackle anything 
of that kind — at least, not in my recollection, 

493. Do you tliink the same thing would be possible where you had the 
forest policy under the direction of a Minister : that these matters w^ould 
he able to be settled by Technical Officers on technical considerations, 
without having any discussion between Ministers on the political con- 
siderations? — I think it would be always advisable for the Technical Head 
of the Forestry Service in, the Province to he in touch with his Minister in 
such matters, and I think he would certainly be so. 

49f. Lord Eud-ace Percy: Returning to the question of recruitment for 
one moment: In the first place, I do not know that I ought to put 
this question to you, Sir Alexander, but has the shutting down of recruit- 
ment been confined to the Service in Bombay, or has it extended to recruit- 
ment over all the Provinces which are still under Central control? — Bombay, 
since 1923, has recruited very few indeed, I believe, and the other 
Provinces, owing to the reasons which Mr. Butler has stated, have, in 
the last few years, done very little recruitment. I think I am correct 
in that. 

Mr. ButUr: Y’es. It is recruitment of the Indian Forest Service, as a 
whole, which has been suspended. 

Lord Eustace Percy : Therefore, when Mr. Butler said economic reasons 
were the reasons for the susipension, he was not talking merely speculatively 
as to what he believed to be the reason of the Bombay Government, he was 
talking as to what was actually the reason of tlie Government of India. 

Mr. Butler: Yes, for the suspension of recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service. 
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495. Lord JSustace 'Percy. At the present moment recruitment to the 
Forest Service in India is carried out by the Groveruor-Geiieral. How is 
that done? On the advice of the Central Public Services Commission? — 
The Central Public Services Commission holds the examination; as a matter 
of fact, I held the first examination, and they took it over afterwards. 

496. And you would propose, naturally, that if Central recruitment 
oontiiines, it should still be through the Public Services Commission? — Yes. 

497. In England would you propose that the recruitmtnt of English 
personnel should be carried out by the Secretary of State? — Yes. 

498. By the Secretary of State? — ^Yes. 

499. That is the case at the present moment? — There is a very parallel 
case in the Colonies, where the Secretary of State for the Colonies carries 
out the recruitment. It happens that I have been Chairman for their 
recruitment for a couple of years. 

500. Marquess of Beading : T suppose that is at the request of the 
Dominion concerned? — Of the Colonies. 

501. Chairman: Is not that for the Crown Colonies only and not for the 
Dominions? — ^Yes; I think it is for the Crown Colonies only. 

Marquess of Beading : That makes a difference. 

502. Lord Eustace Percy : One other (point on the question of control ; 
Do you know what the actual position is with regard to the forests in 
Bombay to-day? The Forest Service in Bombay has become a Provincial 
Service .P — ^Yes. 

603. But are the foreste, as property, vested in the Provincial Clovorn- 
ment ? — Yes. 

604. They are? — Yes. 

505. The Government of India retains no ownership in them?— No. 

606. Viscoimt Halifax ; There are only one or two things 1 wantrd to ask 
Sir Alexander. What you say in your paper and what you said this 
morning with great force may really he summed up, may it not, in saying 
that what you are concerned about for the future really falls under the 
three heads of management, recruitment, and research? " Would that be a 
fairly true summary of your general feeling? — Yes, I think eo. 

507. And that, as regards research^ the Committee need antici]')nte no 
particular difficulty, because, on the assumption that the research part 
of Dehra Dun will continue, that will cover the research field, and the 
results of that work will be available for all Provinces? — Yes. 

608. With regard to management, and by management I mean working 
plans, administration, and the technical side of forest working, I suppose 
it would be true to say, would it not that the key to that is really getting 
the right man as Conservator at the head of the Provincial Forest Servic‘o? 
— Yes. 

509. Therefore, the problem before the Committee very much rc^volvos 
round the question on which you have laid a great deal of emphasis, iiaraely, 
the question of recruitment? — ^Yes. 

510. Now, having regard to the present position in the Provinces, wlioro 
the transfer has taken place, would you anticiipat© that there would bo 
difficulty in attempting so far to reverse that system as to p)laco recruit- 
ment entirely under the Government of India or the Governor-General, 
without reference to the Provinces, with a scheme of general Piuwiucial 
Autonomy in being?— In answering that. Sir, may I refer as I did before 
to Burma and Bombay separately ? Burma has at the prc.sciit uioinout 
about 200 out of 630 of the gazetted staff of the whole of India, so that 
it is in a very different position from any other Province; and i think that 
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Burma is fit and is qiiito capable and should be allowed to recruit its own 
officers; but I think it would pay Bombay and I think it would pay every 
other Province in India to come into some unified system of recruitment. 

511. What 1 really had in my mind was whether you could dev’-elop a little 
bit the idea that you suojj^ested in answer to one or two questions of the 
(possible use that might he made of this Board of Forestry? Do you think, 
pursuing what you said just now, I think in answer to Lord Hutchison, 
that it was very difficult in view of present circumstances to conceive a 
system of direct control over Provinces it would be pos.siblo to conceive a 
plan by which the advantages of .wider recruitment could be made clear 
to the Provinces and witli their general assent this Board of Forestry 
could bo utilised as a body in which the Provinces would feci that they 
had their ])arfc to advise the Central Becruiting Agency under the Govern- 
ment of India? Would you think that might bo a plan of meeting the 
natural amour propre of the Proviiures and at the same time do what you 
deem to 1)0 of imiportanco, namely, secure some central machinery for 
recruitment? — ^Yes. I may say the Board of Forestry lias been aconstomed 
to meet every throe or five years to discuss purely technical matters hetvvecn 
Provinces, and has not as fur as I remember dealt at all with recruitment ; 
but the suggestion you make ap]>ears to me to bo a very good one in this 
way, that the Provinces could co-operatc very welt and put their views 
together as regards the methods of recruitment aud the control of the 
education of tlio higher grades after recruiting, and the allotment of the 
various recruits, when trained, to their Provinces. I think that might 
bo very well and efficiently done by some Board of the nature that you 
iUiention. Wo have had, and I have always sat, since recruitment was 
started in India, on the Selection Board, and this Selection Board might 
possibly and suitably he appointed hy the Board of Forestry, aud they 
could advise the Public Service CommisKion, who curry out the examina- 
tions, in regard to forestry recruitment. 

5Pi. I was a little bit encouraged in that view by something you said 
to Sir Reginald Craddock as to the way in which Bombay, for instance, 
had always welcomed the technical assistance of the Inspector-General, and 
that if you could get over the jealousy that the Provinces miglit perhaps 
feel if they thought that something was being withheld fi’oni them, jmu 
might not find it impossible to got their quite willing co-operation in some- 
thing that would be so obviously for their benefit? — I think so, yes. 

513. Only one other question. Under the state of affairs that wc may 
contemplate in the future, would you anticipate any difficulty in the Delira 
Dun Institute keeping touch in future, as it has been able to flo up to 
now, with forestry developments in foreign countries? — No, Sir, none at 
all; I do not think it would alter the scientific co-operation in any way. 

514. Sir Beginald Craddock: There is one question 1 want to put to 
Sir Alexander. You have laid stress on recruiting and research, hut the 
selection of Conservators strikes me as a difficult matter. Tlie Provinces 
would, no doubt, want to select their own Conservators, and the Central 
Forestry Board, or the Government of India as it will ho constituted will 
therefore have no voice in the selection of Conservators. Would you think 
that a difficulty? — I think it might he a difficulty, Sir TU'ginald, Imt T do 
not really sec how it is to be got over at present, I think the Provincew 
would want, as yoM say, to select their own Conservators from ilic list. 

515. Lord lla.nhpMlour : There is one point I should like to ask. F think, 
Sir Alexander said in answer to Lord Salisbury, that this control ov(‘.r 
recruitment should he exerci.sod hy the Governor-General in his own right 
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and discretion, but wten Lord Hutchison asked you something, I am not 
sure that what you said seemed ^uite clear about that point P—I think the 
Central Government, the Viceroy acting with the advice of his Ministers, 
should exercise control, 

516. Mdrqiiess of Beading: What you said was in consultation with his 
Ministers?— Yes. 

517. Lord Bankeillonr: Should he have the right in the end to determine 
himself after consultation? You see, in the ordinary constitutional language 
here, when you say the King on the advice of his Ministers, it means in 
working practice the Minister himself. That is rather the crux in India, 
whether it would be really the Viceroy in his knowledge and discretion with 
or^ without consultation with the Minister, or whether it would be the 
Minister? I think in general he would take the advice of his Ministers. 

518. But he need not be obliged to? — Well I cannot answer that, Sir; it 

is rather beyond my province. ^ 

Ghanmn: By leave of the Committee I should propose, with our best 
thanks for his kindness in coming here, to ask Sir Alexander to withdraw. 
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Principle accepted under pre.sent circumstances, Hlaing-Myat-Pav) 
Anti-Separation Party 60 (13 (3) ). 

Views of certain Parties, Hoare 18 (22). 

Constituencies : 

Comments on Government of Burma proposals, Hlaiiig~Myat~Paw Anti- 
Separation Party 62-4- 

General, particulars of, at present, Govt, of Burma A4.-5. 

Indian, see under Indian Community below. 

Karen, sec under Karens helow. 

Labour, qualifications for, results of investigation should be placed 
before people of Burma for their opinion, Ba Pe and others 186. 

Proposals, Hoare 2G-7; Oovt. of Burma 40-7. 

Comments on, and suggestions re, Illaing-Myaf-Paw Axiti-Separation 
Party 62-4; People^ s Party 69; Karen Community 73, 74-5. 
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Constituencies — cont. 

iSingle member constituencies, all general constituencies should be, Ba 
Be and others 204. 

Urban and rural seats, proposals, Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation 
Party G2-4. 

Constitution : 

Amendinont, power for, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 193, 197. 

Automatic growth, provision for, claim to, and suggestions, 7?f/. Pe 
and others i9(>-7. 

Interpretation, access to Privy Council, Uoarc 7. 

Outlined by Prime Minister, rejection by all parties in Burma, Chit 
II tain (f ISl (16), 182 (21). 

Constitutional reform; 

Crown, rights of, Iloare 1. 

Position of Burma within the Empire, Hoare 2. 

Scheme of, in event of separation from India, Notes on ■})aiiits of 
difference between proposals and those in Indian White Paper 
for analogous matters, "Boare 1-8. 

Council Chamber, inadequacy of accommodation, People's Party G6 (2). 

Currency and coinage: 

separate Currency system, Government of Burma should liavo liberty 
to introduce, Ba Pe and others 188-9. 

Reservation for transition period onlv, advocated, Ba Pc and others 
188, 

as Reserved subject, Iloare 3. 

Defence : 

Burman Army, Karen regiment, creation of, advocated, Sra Shwc Ba 
218 (12). 

Bnrmanization of the Army and Military police, proposals, Ba Pe and 
others 187, 197, 

Instructions on certain points should be included in Governor-General’s 
Instrument of Instructions, Ba Pe and others 190. 

Military affairs, Legislature should be kept acquainted with, and havo 
right to discuss, Ba Pe and others 187. 

Military Council, proposal, Ba Pe and others 187. 

Military estimates, procedure, proiposal, Ba Pe and others 187. 

Training of people to defend themselves, proposal, Ba Pe and others 
187. 

Discrimination : 

Administrative : 

Comments on proposals, and suggestions re, Harper 246-8 (28) -(31). 

Protection against, proposal, Hoare 104 (6). 

Bounties and subsidies, proposals 7’c, Hoare 108; Ba Pa and others 
198, 282; Harper 245-6. 

British Indians, claim to same safeguards as regards right of entry as 
for British subjects in United Kingdom, Cowasjeo 285-6 (4)-(6). 

British subjects : 

“ Domiciled in British India ” should be extended to include Indian 
States, Gou-asjeej Tyahji 265 (I). 

Domiciled in India, provision for, proposals, Iloare 104-5. 

Domiciled elsewhere than in United Kingdom or India, proposals re, 
Hoare. 104. 

Domiciled elsewhere in the Empire than in the United Kingdom, 
comments on proposals and suggestions re, Ha,rptr 248-9 (32)-(36). 
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Burma — cont. 

Discrimination — conb. 

British subjects — cont. 

Domiciled in United Kingdom: 

“ Civil rights ”, criticism of Mr. Harper’s proposal, safeguard 
should bo confined to certain specified rights, Ba Fe and others 

281 (9) (10). 

Comments on proposals and suggestions 7*e, Harper 240 (8) (9). 
Special provision for : 

Proposal, Koare 103-4, 107. 

Requirements of certain percentage of Burmese labour to be 
employed on i^articular job, should not be included, Fa Pe 
and others 198. 

General declaration us to, Hoare 107; Sarper 240 (5, 6); Ba Fe and 
others 281 (d, 0). 

as ])otween Burma and India, suggestions re, Harper 249-51. 
as between Bjirma and the United Kingdom, proposals satisfactory, 
generally speaking, Harper 239 (1) (2). 

Clauses against, declaration in Constitution Act that Clauses not to 
aft’oct freedom of contract, advocated, Ba Fe and others 199. 
Companies : 

Incorporated in Burma, Harper 241-2; Ba. Ft and others 281. 
Incorporated in the United Kingdom but trading in Burma, Hoare 
103-4, 107; Ba Fe and others 198, 281; Har%fcr 240-1. 

Confiscation, protection against, suggestion, Harper 243 (22). 
in Kdiicational matters, position of Indian community, and suggestion 
re safeguards, Cowasjee, Tyahji 2'68 (IX). 

E.xceptions from provisions, proposals, Hoare 108. 

Comments on, and suggestions rc, Harper 243-5, 2'()5; Oowasjeej 
Tyahji 2G5j Ba Fe and others 282; Cowasjee 286-7, 2S7. 
in Existence before Constitution Act in force, removal should be within. 

competence of legislature, Ba Pe and others 199. 
in Government service, minority communities, request for representation 
on Public Service Commission, Cowasjee, Tyahji 268 (VITI). 
in India against British subjects domiciled in and Companies in- 
corporated in Burma, suggestions re, Harper 251. 

Land alienation, protection against, comments on suggestions and 
suggestions, Cowasjee, Tyahji 265-6. 

Land policy, right of complete control by Government of Burma, should 
l)e made (dear in Constitution Act, Ba Fe and others 199. 
Languages of Indian minorities in Burma, recognition, request for, 
continuance, Cowasjee, Tyahji 2C8. 

Medical qualifications, Ho<ire 106; Ba Fe and others 199. 

Memoranda on, Hoare 103-8; Harper 239-51; Cowasjee, Tya.hji 265-8; 

Ba Fe and others 281-3; Coxoasjee 285-9. 

Prevention of, special responsibility of 'Governor, Ba Pe and others 
190, 282-3 ; Harper 246-8. 

Professional qualifications, Hoare 106; Ba Fe and others 199, 283; 
Harper 249. 

Reciprocity question, Hoare 103 (4), 107-8; Ba Fe and others 186, 198, 
281-2; Harper 242-3. 

Reservation of Bills which, though not in form, are, in fact, dis- 
criminatory, Hoare 108; Harper 243 (20) (21); Ba Fe and others 

282 (20) (21). 

Restrictions and disabilities on Burman British subjects in United 
Kingdom, reciprocal action, liberty to Burma Legislature, Hoare 
103 (4), 107-8. 
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Burma — cont. 

Discrimination — cont . 

Right of entry, Ba Pe and others 199, 283; Harper 248 (32), 219 (36); 
Tyahji 262-4; Cowasjee, Tyahji 267-8. 
see also Immigration and under Indians helow. 

Shipping and narigation, requisitioning of facilities for training of 
Burinans in, should be lawful, Ba Pe and others 199. 

Ships and shipping, special provision re, BLoare 104 (5), 108; Harper 
246 (27). 

Dominion status : 

Aim of, and iiiadecjuacy of proposed constitution from point of view 
of, Ba Pc and others 386. 

Claim to, Ba Pe 118; Thein Maung 129; Ba Maw 175. 

Ecclesiastical affairs: 

Application only to those of European Civil and Military services should 
he made clear, Ba Pc and others 187. 

Expenditure on, should be placed under Defence, Ba Pe and others 187. 
Education : 

English schools, admission of students to, Ba Pc and others 210; Lord 
Eustace Percy and others 210 (1). 

Europoan, safeguards, request re, Oompagnac 253. 

Language question, Ba Pe and others 210; Lord Eustace Percy and 
others 211 (3), 211 (8). 

Minority vernacular schools, registration of, as subsidised schools, Ba 
Pc and others 210; Lord Eustace Percy and others 210-2 (2), 
212 ( 2 \ 

Elections and Electorates: 

Anglo-Indian Constituencies,, postal ballot proposed, Govt, of Burma 
40 (8). 

Communal representation, see that title aho-vc. 

Electoral Rolls; 

Drawing up, increase of difficulty with expansion of Indian con- 
_ stituencies, Govt, of Burma 43 (16). 

Existing,’ Hlamg-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party 64 (21). 

European constituencies, by postal ballot proposed, Govt, of Burma 
40 (9). 

Existing electorate, statistics, Hoare 14-5 (11)-(13); Govt, of Burma 

48 (30). V ^ N > 

General Election, November, 1932, see that title helow. 

Lower House: 

Percentage of electorate likely to exercise vote, Hoare 16-17 (20). 
Results of proposals, Govt, of Burma 51 (39). 

Size, proposals, Hoare 16 (18) (19). 

Women, proposed increase in number, Hoare 15-16 (16); 16 (18) (19); 
Govt, of Burma 51 (37). 

“ PJmnping ” of votes, People’s Party 68; Compagnac 88. 

Polling : 

possible DifEculties with extension of franchise, Govt, of Burma 
43 (16). 

by Indian women, possibility of need for special polling ])oothR, Govt, 
of Burma 43 (16). 

no Insuperable difficulty anticipated, Hoare 16 (19). 

Postal ballot, proposals. Govt, of Burma 40 (8) (9); Angln-Indian 
Community 88. 

Secret ballot advocated, Campagnac 88. 
in Drban constituencies, statistics of result of proposals, Govt, of Burma 
50 (36). 
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Burma — cont, 

Europeans : 

Attitude as to general issue between separation and federatio-iij JEarper 
140, 141, 166. 

Communal seats for, no justification for, Ba Pe and others 201 (2). 

Constituencies, proposals, Govt, of Burma 40 (9). 

Importance of position in Burma, Burma Chamber of Commerce 83 (16)* 

Loyalty of, Burma British Association 78 (15). 

Protection of interests of, Ba Pe and others 201 (2). 

Representation in Legislatures, Hoare 12 (4), 21 (27 (iv) ), 31, 32; Govt, 
of Burma 37-8 (5 (3) ), 40 (7); Independent Party 65 (2); Hlaing- 
Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party 61 (13 (5) ); People’s Party 68 
(5 (3) ); Burma British Association 75 (1), 75-70; Burma Chamber 
of Commerce 81-84, 85; Bangoon Trades Association 86 (4); Indian 
Community, 89-90; Burma Chmese Chamber of Commerce 92; Ba 
Pe and others 203; Harper 231. 

Statistics, Hoare 21; Govt, of Burma 3G, 40; Ba Pe and others 201 (2). 

Unique position of, Burma British Association 76-7 (9) (10), 

Excluded areas : 

Amalgamation of any areas with areas outside Burmese territory, 
objection to, Ba Pe and others 197. 

Backw.ard tracts ; 

Administration and law in, nature of, at present, Hoare 97 (10) (11). 

Characteristics of, and relations with the plains, Hoare 97-8. 

Backwardness, definite policy to remove, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 
188. 

Budgets for: 

Recommendation re, Ba Pe and others 192. 

Schedule A areas, preparation of, Ba Pe and others 104. 

Discussion of matters concerning, in the Legislature, or asking of 
questions on : 

Prohibition of, power to Governor at bis discretion, Hoare 102. 

Provision to be mad© in connection with, Hoare 96 (C). 

Schedule A, prohibition, objection to, Governor’s ipower to disallow 
any question or resolution sufficient, Ba Pe and others, 188. 

Expenditure on, source of, Ba Pe and others 192. 

Erontier Service, see that title. 

Legislation required for; 

Schedule B areas, Governor-General should have to- act on advice of 
responsible Minister, Ba Pe and others 188. 

System, Hoare 102. 

Proposals, Hoare 95-102. 

Removal of areas from Schedules, pi-ovision for, advocated, and 
procedure, Ba Pe and others 188, 197. 

Schedule A areas (wholly excluded) : 

Administration, vesting of, in Governor, Hoare 102 (4) (5). 

List of, area and population, Hoare 96. 

Transfer of, except Federated Shan States, to' Schedule B advocated, 
Ba Pe and others 188. 

Schedule B areas (partially excluded) : 

Administration through Departments and Services in charge of 
Ministers, supervision to be special responsihiliby of Governor, 
proposal, Hoare 95 (5), 99-101, 102. 

Particulars of, areas, population, etc., Hoare 96-7, 100-1. 

Shan States see that title. 

External affairs, should be confined to subject of political relations with 
other countries, Ba Pe and others. 187. 

Federated Shan States, see Shan States below. 
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Federation, with India : 
see also Separation or federation helow. 

Arguments for, Hlaing-Myat-Paio Anti-Separation Party 59-60 (11) (12). 
Burma’s position in, recommendations. Chit Hlaing 276. 

Desired as means towards separation on Burmese terms, Ba Maw 169. 
Permanent : 

no Burman in favour of, Ba Pe 118; Them Maung 127-8. 

Opposition to, Kyaw Bin 116-7, 169, 170, 171. 
no Real demand for, in Burma, Boare 156. 

Permanent and unconditional, opposition to, Ba Maw 1B3, 170, 172; 
Shwe Tha 153. 

Preferential treatment, impossibility of, Boare 156. 
without Right to secede and on same terms as Indian provinces, 
preferred to separation on basis of proposed constitution, Ba Maw 
158, 160-1, 162-3, 163, 165. 
with Right of Secession ; 

Claim to, Kyaw Bin 117. 

Demand for, even if disallowed should not he considered as impediment 
to Burma’s entry into federation, Ba Maw 137. 

Impossibility of, Boare 156. 

Objections to, as; pointed out by Secretary of State, 129. 

Resolution of All-India Congress at Karachi in April, 1931 , and 
opinion of Legislative Assembly in March, 1932, Them Maung 
124, 125. 

Terms and conditions, Kyaw Bin 117. 

Financial Adviser: 

should not be Eligible for appointment as Counsellor, Ba Pe arid others 
189. 

Membership of Railway Board: 

Objection to, and propo.sed position in relation to, Ba Pe and others 
194. 

Proposal, Boare 110, 111. 

Position and functions, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Salary and conditions of service, fixing of, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 
189. 

Scheme for, Boare 3-4. 

Financial position of, Oowasji 145. 

Financial powers and relations: 

Borrowing powers, Boare 7. 

Reference of settlement to independent tribunal, recommendation, Ba 
Pe and others 193. 

Settlement with India Boare 6; Ba Pe and others 197 ; Chit Blaing 270. 
Forestry service, recruitment, Hodger 415, 417, 418, 432. 

Franchise : 

for Direct elections to Senate, recommendation, Ba Pc and others 207. 
Existing, for present Legislative Council : 

Defects of, Boare 14-5 (11)-(13) ; G-ovt. of Burma 49 (34). 

Electorate, statistics, Boare 13-4 (9) (10); Govt, of Burma 48 (30). 
Qualifications, Boare 13 (8); Govt, of Burma 48 (31), 53-4 (32). 
non-Investigation by special commission of inquiry, Boare 10 (1). 

Lower House: 

Electoral Rolls, existing, seriously defective, Blaing-Myai-Pnw Anti- 
Sejmration Party 64 (21). 

Proposals: Boare 13-7; Govt, of Burma 47-51. 

General results of, Govt, of Burma 51 (39), 

Qualifications : 

Age, proposal, Boare 15 (16) ; Govt, of Burma 48-9 (33). 
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Burma — cont. 

Franchise — cont. 

Lower House — cont. 

Qualificatio ns — c ont. 

Assessment to capitation tax : 

Eligibility not to cease on attaining age of 60, proposal, Soars 
15 (14), 33; Govt, of Burnuu 49 (34). 

Married rate, proposal, abandonment, Soars 15 (14), 33; Govt, of 
Burma 49 (34), 

Comments on proposals, Karen Community 73. 

Labour constituencies, under consideration. Govt, of Burma 
51 (38 (3) ). 

Literacy, present statistics of, Scare 13 (6) (7). 

Kcsidence, proposal: Huare 14 (11), 15, 33, 34; Govt, of Burma 
48-9 (33). 

Comments on, and effect of, on Indian labourers, and suggested 
alteration, Tyahfi 258-62. • 

Rural areas, proposals, Govt, of Burma 49 (35). 

Summary of proposals, Hoare ^4. 

University constituency qualifications, Govt, of Burma 51 (38 (1) ). 
Urban areas, i>ropf>-sa]s, Govt, of Burma 49 (36). 

Prihie Minister’s statement at conclusion of Conference, Hoars 11- 
Rouncl Table Conference discussion and Report, Hoare 10 (2) ; Govt, of 
India 47 (29). 

Women : 

Literacy and ago qualification: . 

Proposals, Hoare 15-6 (1C), 34; Govt, of Burma 50-1 (37). 
Recommendation welcomed, Ma Saw Sa 177. 

Proposals, Hoars 15-6 (]5)-(17); Govt, of Burma 50-1. 

Wifohood franchi.se advocated, Ma Saw Sa 177 ; Ba Pe and others 
206-7. 

Wives of voters with property qualifications : 

Advocated, ilfa Saw Sa 177. 

not Recommended, Govt, of Burma 51 (37). 

Frontier Service, recruitment and control by Governor in his discretion, 
proposal, Hoare 101-2. 

Full I'esponsible self-government: 

Instructions re, inclusion in Governor-General’s Instrument of Instruc- 
tions advocated, Ba Pe and others 190. 
within Reasonable period, claim to, Them Maimg 129; Ba Maw 136. 
General Election, November, 1932: 

Decision : 

non-Acceiptance as binding, criticism of statement by Secretary of 
State, Chit Hlaing 181-2 (18)-(20). 

should he Binding on British Government and people of Burma, Chit 
Hlaing 120-1, 181-3; Ba Mav^ 139-40; Cowasjee Tya,hji 144, 147. 
British Government not ])ledged to accept results, Hoare 157. 

Issues before electors, Chit Hlaing 119, 180 (13) (14); Thein Maung 125, 
125-6; Ba Maw 134, 138, 138-9, 161-3, 170; Ba Pe 138, 171; 
Cnmpagnac 150; Sliwe Tha 152, 152-3; Kyaw Din 171. 

Results: Chit Hlaing 119-20, 181; Ba Maw 139. 

Reasons for. Them Maung 126; Campagnac 150, 

Government, Secretary to, in Department responsible for railways, mem- 
bership of Railway Statutory Board, proposal, Hoare 110, 111. 
Governor : 

Financial Adviser, .see that title above. 

Instrument of Instructions, recommendations re, Ba Pe and others 190. 
25212 P 
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Goyernor — cont. 

Ordinances : 

should he Laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as possible, 
Ba Pc and others 192. 

should be Subject to control or snpercession by Act passed by Legis- 
lature, Ba Pe and. others 192. 

Qualifications advocated for, Bo Pc and others 187. 

Reservation to, of control of monetary policy, currency and coinage, 
PLocirc 3; Ba Pe and others 188. 

Schedule A areas, administration of, Jloare 102 (4) (5). 

Special rosponsibilities : Poore 4, 7. 

Discrimination, comments on proposals and suggestions re. Bo Pc and 
others 190, 282-3; Harper 246-8 (28)-(31). 

Decisions as to u’-hetber involved : 

Reporting of, to Secretary of State advocated and should be subject 
to cancellation by, Ba Pe 190. 

should be Subject to revision by Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
at instance of Ministry, Ba. Pe and others 190. 

Schedule B areas, supervision of administration, IJoarc 95 (5), 99-101, 

102 . 

“ Governor-General,” head of Executive should ho designated, Ba Pe and 
others 186. 

High Commissioner for, and Burma House in London, advocated, Ba Pe 
and others 195. 

High Court: 

Appeal to Privy Council, Ponre 7. 

Chief Justice : 

should he Barrister (or Advocate) Judge, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Practising barristers or legal practitioners only, should be eligible, 
Parper 236, 

Judges : 

Age limit, 60 advocated, Ba. Pe. and others 195. 

Ai>pointment of, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Indian Civil Service quota,, Ba Pe and others 195; Parper ^M-5. 

Pay, pension, leave or other allowances, power to Legislature re, 
recommendation, Ba Pe and. others 195. 

Salaries and pensions should not be open to discussion in Legislature, 
Parper 233-4. 

Temporary appointments, recommendation re, Ba Pe and others 195. 

Historical differences between India and, Poare 154. 

Hkamti Long, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas above. 

Hukawng Valley, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas above. 

Immigration, control question, Parper 251; Ba Pe n,nd others 283. 

.s:ee also under Indian community below. 

Imperial Parliament, Acts of, continuance in force, Poore 3. 

Indian community: 

Attitude re separation or federation issue, Oowo.sji 144; Tyahji 316-7; 
t^hwe Tha 153. 

Communal representation of, no justification for, Ba Pe and others 
203. 

Constituencies : 

General, Lower House, no change proposed, Ponre 27 (42) (43). 

Matter sho-uld be left to consideration of Indians themselves, Plaing- 
Myat-Pain Anti-Separation Party 62 (11). 

Proposals, Govt, of Burma 42-4. 

Discrimination, protection against, see under Discrimination. 
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Indian community — comt. 

Immigrant lalxmr, position of, etc., Tyahji 64. 

Immigration into Burma: 

Control and restriction, recommendation by Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, Hoare 104 (9). 

Labour Convention, question, Tifabji 148-9, 174; Ba Be and others 283. 
Nature of, and need for, Tyahji 174, 176. 

Need for, and oljjoctions to statutory power to Burma Legislature to 
control, Cowasjce 285-6 (4)-(6). 

Regulation question, Harper 250, 251; Tyahji 262-4; Ba Be and others 
' 283. 

Interests in Burma, nature of, Burma Ohamher of Commerce 84 (20); 
Jndian Uomnuinity 90. 

Interests of, and difference between interests of European community 
and, Oowa,njee, Tyahji 273. 

Money lenders, operations of, Hoare 104-5 (10). 

Nature of, Tyahji 259. 

Population, distribution by districts, Govt, of Burma 43 (17). 
Representation in Legislatures, Hoare 12 (4), 20-1, 31, 32; Govt, of 
Burma 38 (5 (4)), 40 (7), 46 (26); Independent Barty 5-5 (3); 
Hlain(j’’Myat-Baw Anti-8 eparaiion Barty 61 (13 (5)) ; Beople^s 
Barty 68 (5 (4)); Burma (Jhamher of Commerce 81 (11); Indian 
Community 89-90; Burma Chinese Chamber of Conimerce 92; Ba 
Be and others 203; Tyahji 255-8; OournsjeCf Tyahji 269-74. 
Statistics, Hoare 20 (27 (ii)) ; Govt, of Burma 36 (2), 43, 44; Ba Be and 
others 203; Covuisjee, Tyahji 270-3. 

Temporary nature of residence in Burma, Hoare 20 (27 (ii)). 

Temporary residents, proportion, Beople^s Barty 68 (5 (4)). 

Views on Coverninent of Burma Memorandum, 89-90. 

Kachin Hill Tracts, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas above. 
Karenni States, jurisdiction over, Hoare 1. 

Karens : 

Communal representation : 

Demand only made by Baptist Karens, Ba Be and others 202. 
no Justification for, Ba Be and others 202. 

Constituencies, proposals: Hoare 27 (40) (41); Govt, of Burma 40-2. 

Comments on, and .suggestions, Karen Community 73, 74-5. 
an Indigenous community, Karen Community 72 (4); Burma Chamber 
of Commerce 80 (6). 

Interests almost identical with those of Burmese, Indian, Community 90. 
Memorandum by Sra Shwe Ba on behalf of, 215-9. 

not Minority community, Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party 61 
(4) ; Burma British Association 75 (3) ; Harper 231-2. 

Population : 

Distribution by districts, Govt, of Burma 41. 

Statistics probably below actual number, Karen Community 72 (2). 
Position of, and differences from Burmese, Sra Shwe Ba 215, 218, 
Remarks on behalf of, see Sra Shwe Ba. 

Representation in Legislature, Hoare 12 ‘(4), 20 (27 (i)), 31, 32; Govt, 
of Burma 37 (5), 40 (7), 46 (26); Independent Party 55 (5); 
People^ s Party 68 (5); Karen Community 72 (5), 74; Burma 
Chamher of Commerce 80 (6), 81 (11); Indian Community 89-90; 
Burma Chinese Chamher of Commerce 92; Ba Be and others 203; 
Sra Since Ba 215-9. 

Separate electorate and reservation of seats : 

Claim to, Karen Community 72 (3) (4), 

0))jectioii to, Hlaing-Myab-Baw Anti-SexMration Party 61 (4) (5), 
62 (9) (10), 64 (23). 
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Karens — cont. 

Statistics, Govt, of Burma 36 (2) j Ba Fe and others 202. 

Statutory safeguards as regards administratire services, education anfl 
religion, etc., request for, Sra Shwe Ba^ 219. 

Views on Government of Burma Memorandum : 71-75. 

Communal question, 71 (1). 

Communal representation, 71 (1), 72 C3) (4). 

Franchise for Lower Hoiise, 73. 

Karen eoustibueucies, 73, 74-5. 

Karens : 

Population, 72 (2). 

Representation in Lower House, 72 (5), 74. 

SeiDarate electorate and reservation of seats, 72 (3) (4). 

Women, reservation of seat for, 72 (6), 75. 

Senate, Members, qualification, 74. 

Women, reservation of seat for. Govt, of Buima 39 (6), 42 (14); Karen 
Community 72 (6), 75. 

“ King Emperor,” suggestion welcomed, Ba Fe and others 186. 

Labour : 

Convention betiveen India and Burma: 

Advocated, in event of vsefparation, Tyahji 148-9, 174; HarjJer 167. 
Question of, Tyahji 148-9. 174 ; Ba Fe and others 283. 

Criticisms of, reply to, Bci Fe and others 279-80. 

Distribution and nature of, Roare 23 (29 (iii)). 

Indian, see Indian community above. 

Organisation, extent of, Roare 23 (29 (lii)). 

Problem, in connection with separation question, Iloare 155-6. 
Representation in the Legislature : 

Comments on proposals, Feople^s FaHy 67-8. 

any Decisions arrived at by Joint Select Committee shoxild bo pub- 
lished in Burma, for expression of opinion by Labour, Tyahji 
255 .^ 

by Nomination, not recommended, Roare 23 (29 (iii)). 
Reconimendation,s re, Ba Fe and others 200. 

Representatives should be Burinans, People\s Farty 69 (6). 

Special constituencies, proposal, Roare 24 (29 (iii)), 27 (44), 31, 32; 
Govt, of Bnnnci 39 (6 (4)). 

as Special interest advocated, Indian Community 90. 

Legislative Council : 

Attitude of, and proceedings, Chit Hlaing 120-1; Thein IMawriij 124, 120, 
127; Ba Mam 131-2, 158; Tyahji 149; CamiKignac 150; Shwe Tha 
152-3. 

List of members of minority communities returned by gemn'al (‘-oiisti- 
tuencies to, Ba Fe and others 207-8, 

Legislative procedure : 

Bills, introduction in either Chamber, Roare 5 (37). 

Excluded areas, proposal re, Roare 102;, Ba Fe and others 188. 
Finance, Roare 5; Ba Fe and others 191, 192. 

Governor-General’s Acts, suggestions re, Ba Fe and others J02. 
Governor-General should have no right to stop proceedings as roganls 
matters within coinj>etencc of Legislature, Ba Fv (ind others, '’02. 
Joint Sessions, suggestion re calling, Ba Fe and others 102, 

Salaries, Legislnturo should have rights to discuss and reduce, of all 
offici€als except Governor-General, 'Ba Fe and others 102. 
Legislature : 

see also Lower House and Senate below. 
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Burma — cont. 

Legislature — co7it. 

Composition ; ' 

nne also Anglo-Biirinan Community, Anglo-Indians, Chinese, Commerce 
and Industry, etc., etc. 

Communal ropresoutation, sec that title. 

Prime IMinistcr’s statement at conclusion of Conference, Koare 10-11 
(i^); (Jovf. of Burma 36 (2), 37. 

Bound Table Conference discu.ssion and Report, JELoarc 10 (2). 

Eieittion inotliod, regulation of, Rarper 233. 

Powers of, Uoarc 5-6, 06, 102; Ba Be and others 188, 193. 

■Summoning, proroguing and dissolving, exercise of powers by Governor- 
General, on advice of Ministers, suggestion, Ba Pe 191. 

Literacy, statistics, Roare 13 (6). 

Lower House: 

.Composition: 

sec <d,m Aiiglo-Burman Connnnnity, Anglo-Indians, Chinese, Com- 
merce and Industry, etc., etc. 

Communal representation, see that title. 

Constituencies, see that title. 

Distribution of seats should be on basis of population, number of 
V'Otors and area, People^ s Party 69 (26). 

Proposals, Roare 18-27. 

iSpecial interests, repi’esentation for: 

Accoptaiice of recommendation on basis of increase in number of 
meniliers, with exception of ro.sorvation of seats for women, Rlaing- 
Myat-Paw Anti-Be]>ararKni Party 61 (6), 62 (7). 

Proposals: Rtmrr. 22-4, 24 (3(1), 3], 32; (hvt. of Burma 37, 38-40. 
Comments ou, approved with pos.sible exception of seats pi'oposed 
for, Burma Chamber of Commerce VeopWs Party 67-8 (4), 69-70 
(28). 

Womon, see that title beXoxo. 

Composition and franchise, Memorandum by Government of Burma, 
36-47. 

KI(‘cfcions and el(‘ctcjratcs, sec that title above. 

Franchise, .sec, that title above. 

(Size, Roare 11; tfort. of Burma .36 (2i); RlamrhMyat-Paw A%ti~ 
Separaiinu. Parly 60 (13 (2) ); PeopIe\s Paity 66 (2), 

Medical <iiialinc:ation.s, present pasitiou and .suggestions re provisions 
against discrimination, Roare 106; Ba Pe and others 199. 

Meilical Services, sniiorior, continued recruitment by Secretary of State 
to, results 'fd* examination of question should bo placed before 
peoi)I<i of Burma for their opinion, Ba Pe and others 186. 

Mc'stoii Award, iiiju.stico of, Tyahji 147-8. 

hi i n istors : 

Cf)lloctivc Tos))onHi})ility, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Number, nuixijuum .should not bo fixe<l in Constitution Act, Ba Pe and 
oihers 189. 

Parliamentary Secretaries, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Bftirement when ceasing to retain sujiport of majority in House of 
Bc])n‘sontatives, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Salaries, Council should have right to reduce or surrender, Ba Pe and 
others 189, 

Selection of, Ba, Pe and others 189. 

.Minorities, request -for roprosentatioii on Public Service Commission, 
Cowasjcej Tyahji 268 (VIII). 

Minority communities, representation in Legislature: 

see also Communal ireprcsentation above. 

through General constituencies in the past, Ba Pe and others 200. 
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Burma — cont. 

Minority communities, representation in Legislature — cont. 
in Lower House, jRangoon Trades Association' 86 (4) (5) ; Indian Com- 
munity 88-90. 

Power to Governor to protect legitimate interests of, preferable to 
special electorates, People^ s Party 66 (3), 67 (3). 
in Upper House, suggestion. People's Party 66 (3). 

Monetary policy, reservation, Hoare Ba Pe and others 188. 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, diarchical constitution, majority of people 
in Burma opposed to, Chit BLlmng 179 (4). 

Myitkyina District, see Schedule B areas under Excluded areas above. 
Nattukottai Ohettiyar Association, 274. 

Prime Minister, Teconimendation re, Ba Pe and others 189. 

Professional qualifications, protection of, Roare 106; Ba Pe and others 
199, 283; Rarper 249. 

Protective policy in India, effect on, Thein Mamig 123; Rarper 140. 
Public Service Commission : 

Chairinan and composition, Ba Pe and others 196. 

Minorities, request for representation on, Gowasjee, Tytihji 268 (VIII). 
Public Services : 

Indianisation question, Ba Maw 174. 

Proposals, Roare 8. 

Comments on, Ba Pe and others 196; Cowasjee^ Tyahji 265. 
Recruitment : 

in Burma to certain section of, Ba Maw 174. 

Statutory inquiry, recommendations re, Ba Pe and others 196. 
Railways : 

future Administration of, proposals for, Roare 109-13. 

Advisory Oouncii, future of, proposals, Roare 110. 

Board : 

Composition of, Roare 110, 111-2; Rarper 234. 

President, Roare 111 ; Ba Pe and others 193-4. 

Proposals, Roare 109-10, 111. 

Recommendations 7‘e, Ba Pe and others 193-4. 

Chief Commissioner, position of, Ba Pe and others 193, 194. 

Problem, nature of, and difference from that in India, Roare 109 (3), 
iServices : 

Proposals re, 113, 

Superior, continued recruitment by Secretary of State to, results of 
examination of question should he placed before people of Burma 
for their opinion, Ba Pe and others 186. 

Rangoon Trades Association: 

Representation in legislature, Roare 22 (29 (ii)), 31, 32; Govt, of Burma 
39 (6), 47 (28); People's Party 69-70; Burma British Association 
78 (12); Burma Chamber of Commerce 84-5; Bangoon Trades 
Association 85-8; Ba Pe and others 206. 

Views on Government of Burma’s Memorandum, 85-8. 

Rangoon University, representation of, Roare 22-' (29), 27 (44), 31, 32, 34; 

Govt, of Burma 38 (6); People's Party 67-8, 69 (7). 

Reserved subjects : 

Association of Burmaiis with administration of, recommendation, Ba Pe 
and others 189. 

Transfer, provision for, recommendation, Ba Pe and others 186, 195. 
Safeguards, provision and use -only in interests of people of Burma ad- 
vocated, Ba Pe and others 186. 

Salween District, see Schedule B areas under Excluded areas above. 
Second Chamber, see Senate below. 
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Burma — coni. 

Secretary of State: 

AdTisers, Jltniff. 7-S; Ba Pe and' others IDo, 

siioulfl not- ho l^njuirod t-o consult iitonibors of Indian in niaJtT'r 

roIntii!;»: to Burma, lUi Pc. and ofhm Iflo. 

if Scparntt^ So<!retary of State not po-siblo , should Ix.^ In-hl Irv 

Socn'tary of Stati* for the Dominions, Bn /V nud tdln r^. Kid. 

Separately from India, desire for, liu Pc nod others lOo. 

Senate : 

Casual vacancies, fillinfj; of, criticism of proposals, and stion rc, 

Harper 220-30. 

Composition; Ba Pe find others 191. 

see fdso Election he.hm\ and iivdev TiCpiislatiire. 

IMinorities and special iiiteresis, rcj>resentai ion of, Ctnri. of liiinaa 
1)3 (47); People's Varlp 71 M7); Harper 2‘2f>. 

Criticisms of proposal for, Ve.o]th''s Parip 70 til). 

Election : 

Direct election of on(‘-tIiird, advocatr^d, fme-thirfl to ]>♦' siidircctly 
elected and •one-third nominated, People's P<irfy 71) HOI HI). 

Indirect election liy Low^^r House of oim-half and uominaiior} nf rate- 
half by Governor, pro)>osal and reason's for, Voare 2!)-.'in flhd-foAi, 
34 ; GayL of Jhn\tnn 32 M3) M-l). 

Half by direct election, quarter by indirect eb‘ction and (luaiicr Ic* 
nomination, siipj^iiestioii, lUi Pe and others 191. 

N'Omination by Gnmumor, use of power to rcdr<‘ss any ineqfuditif's, 
.suffffe.stion, Harper 220. 

Nomination by Govesrnor on advici^ of Ministers advocated. Btr f*e 
and others, 191 . 

Nomination of one-tbird by G<>v('rnor in eonsull.atinn wiili .Minl ti-y 
n.tlvocat(‘d. People’s Party 70 M3). 

Siripjle transf(‘i*a hie vote method, Kup:j[];<‘stion, Harper 229, 

Election and nojnination, mode of, proposals approved, 7(y<nr THn 213. 

Essential at presmit, Kyaw Bin 213, 

Estal)li.s])ini(‘ni would be ojiposed if coininnaal r<'prescniati<m system 
forced on Burmese ])eopl(5, People's Parti/ 08 (5). 

Functions and eliaracter of, Govt, of Bwnna 52 (41). 

Life of, Hoare 29 (54). 

Members : 

Disqualifications, su^^estion re, Ba Pe and others 1.91. 

Numbers, variation, .mi^irestion, Ba Pe aiul others 191. 

■Qualificatiion.'^, j>ropi)saIs, Ifoarv 28-9 (4H), 34-5; Govt, of Biinna 
53 MO). 

(h-iticism^ of proposals and recomuKualations for, Pvo/tiPs ’I''ar{ y 
70-1 ; 7\iaren Gonnn unity 7*1; Bo Pe. and idlers 207; Kyair Bin 2!:i. 

Kotiroment s.v.stcm, su^J/estions, Hoare 30 foOl (57), 35; Govt, of 
Banna 53 M5); Ba /V and others 191; Harper 230. 

Returned by direct (dcctio-ii, cijrlit y<‘ars period of s<‘rvice advocaled, 
Ba Pe and others 191. 

Memoran-dum by Govfwnment of Burma, 52-3. 

not Necessary, Htainy-MyaBPaw AnfBBrparaf.ion Party 05 (25). 

not Necessary in case of Fcibu-ation, H lain (pMyat- Paw A nf.i'^Seiut ml ion 
Party GO (13 (2) ), OT, (25). 

Need for, general a'^rcement at Rouinl I’abie (?onr<a'eiiec, t/oare |() <:') 
28 (45); Go id, of Burma. .52 MO). 

Objections to, Ba Pe and others 190-1. 

vSize, Tinare 11 (3), 28, 34; Govt, of Banna 52 (42); People's /*oih/ 
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Burma — coTit. 

Separation from India; 

Adrocated, Sra Shwe Bci 150-52; Ba Pe 165. 

Arguments against : 

Constitution, fears as to^ type of, Hoare 155. 

Fiscal, economic and financial, Cowasjee 144-^6, 285; Tyahji 146, 147, 
147-8, 149, 164-5; Ba Maw^ 172, 172-3, 173-4; ChM Elaing 275-6. 

Political, Tyahji 146, 147, 149; Ba Maw 173. 

Comments on, Hoare 166. 

Trade, effects on, Harper 140-2, 143; Cowasjee 146; Tyahji 147, 148, 

149, 165, 175-6. 

Arguments for : 

Conditional federation, impossibility of, Thein Maung 128. 

Economic, Sra Shire Ba 151; Hoare 155. 

Eiiiancial, Them Mmnig 122-3, 128-9; Ba Be 118; Harper 140; Hoare 
155. 

Fiscal autonomy and po-wer to enter into trade agreements, Thein 
Maung 129. 

Geographical and racial, Kyaw Bin 115-6; Ba Pe 118; Sra Shwo Bn 

150, 151; Hoare 154-5- 

Historical, Kyaw Bin 116; Hoare 154. 

Political, Thein Maung 128-9; Sra Shwe Ba 150, 151. 

Protective policy of India, 123; Harper 140. 

Social and religious, Hoare 165. 

Attitude of people in Burma, Shwe Tha 153; Chit Hlaing 179. 

on Basis of Prime Minister’s constitutiou ; 

and Federation on basis of White Paper proposals the only real 
alternatives, Ba Maw 129-30, 136-7, 161-2. 

Opposition to, Kyaw Bin 170; Ba Maw 170, 171, 175. 

British Government attitude, misunderstandings as to, and correction 
of, Hoare 154-7. 

apparent Change of opinion of anti-separationists in favour of, and 
causes of. Chit Hlaing 120, 124; Thein Maung 121, 124, 126. 

Claim, nature of, Kyaw Bin 117-8. 

Confusion and complication of issue, Hlaing -My at-Paw Anti-Separation, 
Party 58 (9). 

Constitutional progress not to be impeded by, should bo made clear 
in Proclamation, Thein Maung 129. 

Convention of All-Burma General Councils of Burmese Associations and 
anfci-separationists, July, 1932, Hlaing -My at-Paw Anti-Sex>aration 
Party 57-8 (7) (8). 

no Decisive opinion expressed by people, Tyahji 149; Hoare 157. 

Demand for, history of, Thein Maung 121. 

Goveniinent of Burma Memorandum to Statutory Commission in favour 
of, arguments of, Thein Maung 122-3. 

Government of India’s attitude, Thein Maung 125. 

Government of India Despatch in favoxir of, Thein Maung 124. 

History of movement, J3a Pe 118-26. 

Idea of, as occurring to average Burme.se mind, Ba Maw 130, 138-9. 

Indian attitude towards, Thein Mavng 125, 126. 

Joint vSJelect Committee on Government of India Bill, 1919, recom- 
mendation, Thein Maung 121-2. 

Majority of people oi^posod to, and re.sults of election ms evidence, ('hit 
Hlaing 275. 

Opposition to, and public opinion again.st, Illaing-Myat-Paw Anti- 
Separation Party 56-60. 

on Own terms, would be accepted, Ba Maw 165, 169- 

Round Table Conference recommendation in favour of, Thein Maung 124, 
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Burma—co/tt. 

Separation from India — cont. 

Statement of Secretary of State in favour of, criticism. Chit Hlaing 
183 (23). 

Statutory Commission Repoi-t in favour of. Them Maung 123-4, 126, 

Separationists, cases of defeat of claims of, Hlaing'^Myai-Paw Anti- 
Separation Party 56 (5). 

Undesirability of, at the moment, Tyabji 146. 

Separation or federation ; 

British Government pronouncement without delay advocated, Oampagnac 
150, 164; Ba Be 164; Kyaw Din 164; Chit Hlaing 164; Tyahji 164. 

General Election of November, 1932, see that title above. 

Prime Minister’s Declaration at final session of Round Table Conference, 
Chit Hlaing 179-80. 

Reference of matter, by British Government to decision of people of 
Burma in general elections, Hoare 157; Chit Hlaing 179-80; Pa 
Maw 132, 133, 139, 181-2 (18)-(20). 

Secretary of State for India’s statement in House of Commons, Chit 
Hlaing 180-1 (14). 

on Terms of Prime Minister’s statement, the only issue. Chit Hlaing 
120 . 

anti-Separation, meaning attached to, Shwe Tha 152-3; Kyaw Din 169. 

anti-Separationist League : 

Formation of, Kyaw Din 116-7, 169; Ba Maw 133, 168-9, 

Uncertainties and doubts leading to formation of, clearing up of, 
Kyaw Din 117; Ba Pe 118-9. 

Separationists of Lower Burma, aims of, Ba Maw 139. 

Separationists and anti-Sep arationists, difference between, one of method 
only, Ba Pe 118, 118-9; Them Mflung 123-4, 127. 

anti-Separationists : 

Attitude of, Thain Maung 126-8; Ba Maw 175. 

Attitude of Burma Government towards, Chit Hlaing 120. 

apparent Change of opinion, Chit Hlaing 120, 124; Thein Maung 121, 
124, 126. 

no Change of view, Chit Hlaing 175. 

Election campaign of, Ba Maw 134-5, 138, 161-4. 

Formation of Party, Shwe Tha 152. 

Jubilee Hall resolutions, Kyaw Din 117; Thein Maung 137; Ba Maw 
133, 168; Campagnac 150; Shwe Tha 152. 

Unwarranted accusations against, Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anli-Separation 
Party 59 (10). 

Views not properly represented in England, Chit Hlaing 183, 275. 

Shan States, Federation: 

Administration : 

by Governor, proposal, Hoare 98 <13)-(14). 

Present system, Hoare 98-9. 

Financial position, Hoare 98 (15), 99 (22)-(23). 

Financial settlement with Burma, reference of claim to impartial 
tribunal, suggestion, Ba Pe and others 188. 

Particulars re, Hoare 98 (15). 

Subvention to, cessation advocated, Ba Pe and others 188. 

Shipping, discrimination, .see under Discrimination above. 

Somra Tract, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas aborc. 

Special interests, representation of: 

see also under Lower House above. 

Criticism of proposals, and suggestions re, Ba Pe and others 205-6. 

Statutory Commission, majority of people in Burma opposed to, Chit 
Hlaing 17. 
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Burma — coni. 

Terrorist outrages, Hoare 360. 

Trade, see Commerce and trade above. 

the Triangle, Myitkyina. District, see Schedule A areas under Excluded 
areas above. 

■ Upper Chindwin District, see Schedule B areas under Excluded areas 
above. 

Upper Chindwin Naga Hills, see Schedule A areas under Excluded areas 
above. 

Upper House, see Senate above. 

Women : 

Claims of, Ma Saw 8a 177. 

Literacy statistics, Soare 13-14 (9). 

Position of, Soare 15 (16). 

Representation in Lower House sliould he restricted to Burmese, 
Independent Tarty 55 (5). 

Reservation of seats for: 

no Desire for, in Burma, Ba Pe and others 205-6, 

European women, claim of, Burma British Association 78 (13)-(14). 
Objection to, on principle of equal status, Ma Saw Sa 177. 
Opposition to, People^s Party ^9 (6). 

Suggestion, Soare 24-5 (31)- (32) ; Govt, of Burma. 39 (6 (3) ) , 46, 
•Special representation to, opposition to, Slain O'-Myat -Paw A7iff- 
Separation Party 61 (4)-(6). 

Burma British Association, views on Government of Burma memorandum, 75-9, 
Burma ; 

'Europeans, representation in Lower House, 75-79. 

Karen communit.y, 75 (3). 

(Minority representation, 75 (3)-(3), 

Rangoon Trades Association, 78 (12). 

Women, reservati'On of seats for, 78 (1S)-(14). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (European) : 

Membership and representative nature of, 79 (1). 

Representation in legislature, Soare 22-3 (29 (ii) ), 31, 32; Govt, of Burma 
39 (6 (5) ), 40 (7) j People^ s Party 67-8; Ba Ve and others 205. 
Views of, on Grovernment of Burma Memorandum, 79-85. 

Communal question, nature of, 79-80 (B)-(6). 

European representation in Lower House, inadequacy of proposals, and 
claims re, 81-6. 

Karens, representation of, 80 (6). 

Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce: 

Representation in Bui’ma legislature, Soare 22-3 (29 (ii) ), 33. 32; Gart. 

of Burma 39 (6 (5) ); People’s Party 67-S; Ba Pe and nflirrs 205. 
Representatives in present Burma Legislative Council, 91. 

Views on Government of Burma Memorandum, 90-3. 

Chinese, position of, in Burma and claim to increasc'fl I’ciircscMiintioii in 
Lower House, 91-3. 

Interests represented by, 90-1. 

Representation at Joint Select Committee adroented, 03. 

Burma Government Memorandum: 

Low'er House: 

Composition : 

Minorities, representation, 36-8, 40. 

Special interests, representation of, 37, 38-40, 47. 

Constituencies, 40-7. 

Franchise for, 47-52, 53-4. 
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Burma Government Memorandum — cont. 

Senate, 52-3. 

Views on: 

Anglo-Indian Community, 88. 

Burma British Association, 75-9. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, 79-85. 

Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 90-3. 

Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party, 55-65. 

Independent Party, 55. 

Indian Community, 89-90. 

Karen Community, 71-75. 

Non-official opinion should have been consulted before framing of pro- 
posals, Chandoo 89. 

People’s Party, 65-71. 

Rangoon Trades Association, 85-8. 

Burma Indian Association, formation for carrying on propaganda against 
separation, denial of charge, Tyahji 147. 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, representation in legislature, JSoare 
22-3, 31, 32; Govt, of Buniia 39 (6 (5) ), 40 (7); People^ b Party 
67-8; Ba Pe and others 205. 

Burmese Chamber of Commerce, representation in legislature, PLoare 22-3, 
(29 (ii) ), 31, 32; Qovi. of Burma 39 (6 (5) ), 40 (7); PeopWs Party 
67-8 (4) ; Burma British Association 78 (14) ; Ba Ft and others 
205. 


c 

Campaqnac, Mr. C, H.: 

Burma : 

Anglo-Burman community, attitude of, 149-50. 

Anglo-Indian Community, views of, on representation in legislature, etc., 

88 . 

General election, 150. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, 160. 

Separation or Federation, British Government pronouncement without 
delay advocated, 160, 164. 
anti-Sep aration movement, 150. 

Trade Convention, 150. 

Memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Burman Community, 253-4. 
Central Provinces, terrorism in, Boare 321, 360. 

Centre : 

Requisites at, Attlee 382. 

Responsibility at ; 

Memorandum by Mr. C. R. Attlee, 381-4. 

Westminster system, unsuitability of, Attlee 381-2. 

Chamberlain, Sir Austen, Memorandum, Federal Legislature, direct v. 
indirect election, 372. 

Chan Chor Khine, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, views of, on 
representation of minorities, 90-3. 

Chandoo A., views of Indian Community on representation of minorities, 
89-90. ’ 
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Chinese in Burma, see under Burma. 

Chit MSaing, U., MLC.: 

Burma : 

Onstitution outlined by Prime Minister, 181 (16), 182 (21). 

Council of State, 276. 

Federation, 276. 

General Election, November, 1932, 119>21, 126. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, and. proceedings, 120-1. 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 179 (4). 

Separation, 275. 

Separation issue, attitude of majority of people in Burma, 179. 
Separation or federation ; 

Britiali Government pronounceinent without delay advocated, 164. 
Reference of matter by British Government to decision of people of 
Burma in general elections, and decision should be adhered to, 
179-83. 

anti-Separationists : 

Attitude of Burma Government towards, 120. 
apparent Change of opinion, 120, 124. 
no Change of view, 175. 

Trade relations with India, 275-6. 

F-ederal Assembly, 276. 

Quoted, Them Maxmg 127 ; Bhwe Tha 152, 153. 

Statutory Commission, 179 (4). 

Commerce and trade, Burma, see under Burma. 

Communal question, in Burma, see under Burma. 

Communal representation in Public Services, Government of India Resolution 
July 1934, and new Rules, 315-8. 

Council of State : 

Formation of, by nomination of representatives by provincial Govern- 
ments and by Princes, plan for, Earl of Derby, Marquess of 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain, 372. 

Representation of Burma, Harper 237; Chit Hlaing 276. 

Cowasjee, Mr. N. M.: 

Burma : 

General Elections, 144. 

Indian community, attitude of, 144. 

Memorandum on Memoranda subinitted by Mr. K. B. Harper: 
Discrimination, 285-9. 

Trade relations, 285. 

Separation, arguments against, 144-6. 

Trade relations with India, 146. 

Cowasjee, Mr. N. M., and Tyabji, Mr. S. A. $.: 

Memorandum : 

Discrimination, 265-8. 

Representation of Indian Minority in the Lower House, 269-74. 
Currency and coinage, Burma, see under Burma. 

Customs Service: 

Anglo-Indians in, and suggc.stion ?‘c, Hardinge 385, 380. 

Recruitment, new Rules, 317-8. 
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D 

Dawn, Mr. W. A. W. views of Burma British Association on representation of 
minorities, etc., 75-9. 

Defence : 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Special powers required in relation to, memorandum by Lord Rankeillour, 
376-6. 

Delhi, terrorist outrages, Hoare 358. 

Derby, Earl of: 

Memoranda : 

Commercial discrimination, 377-9. 

Federal Legislature, direct v. indirect legislation, 372. 

Discrimination : 

British shipping and capital, need for protection against, Derby, Nall 377. 
against British trade, need for safeguarding of, in Constitution Act, 
Derby, Nall 378. 
in Burma, see under Burma. 

Commercial : 

Memorandum by the Earl of Derby and Sir Joseph Nall, 377-9. 
Prevention of, proposed forinula, Derby, Nall 377-9. 

Domiciled European Community, see Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Community. 

Dominion status, for Burma, see under Burma. 


E 

Ecclesiastical affairs, in Burma, see under Burma. 
Education, in Burma, sec Burma. 

Elections and Electorates, Burma, see under Burma. 
Europeans, in Bui-ina, see under Burma. 

Excluded areas in Burma, see under Burma. 


F 


Family Pension Funds: 

Admini.stration in future, proposals, Hoare 311 (9). 
blstablishecl in time of East India Company, Hoare 309 (2). 

Funding proposal : Hoare 310-4. 

Consultation of snb.scribers and pensions, Hoare 312. 

Indian Civil Service Family Pension Scheme, Hoare 309 (3). 

Indian Military Service Family Pension Scheme, Hoare 309 (3). 

Indian Military Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, Hoare 309' (3). 
Memiorandum by tlie Secretary of State, 309-14. 

Receipts and payments and opening and closing balances, 1934-35, Hoare 
310 (5). 

Su]>erior Services (India) Family Pension Fund, Hoare 309 (3). 

System, Hoare 309-10 (4). 
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Federal Assembly; 

Election to : 

Direct v. indirect and reasons for advocating indirect method, Eoare 
367. 

Indirect, plan for, Bari of Derby ^ Marquess of Zetland and Sir A. 
Ghamberlainj 372. 

Representation of Burma, Harper 237 ; Chit Hlaing 276. 

Federal Executive, Standing committees, scheme for, Attlee 383. 

Federal Legislature: 

Direct v. indirect election, Memorandum by Earl of Derby, Marquess of 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain, 372. 

Indirect election, argument for, Attlee 382, 384. 

Federation, Federal decisions, enforcement question, Ttankeillour 375. 

Finance: 

Centre, main heads of revenue at, Hoare 363. 

Federal : 

Allocation, income tax, Hoarse 363^. 

Balancing of budget for first ten years, means of, Hoare 363-5. 
Borrowing powers during financial year, liankeitlour 374. 

Corporation tax, scheme, Hoare 365. 

Emergency contributions, allocation of, Hoare 365-6. 

Equality of burden as between States and British India, question 
of, Hoare 364-5. 

Income tax, remission to provinces, programme of, Hoare 363. 

Indian States and: 

Corporation tax, or equivalent sum, after first ten years: Hoare 363, 
365, 366. 

Assessment method, Hoare 366. 

Customs revenue, dropping of claim to share in, Hoare 364. 

Direct taxation, no contribution by, for first ten years except in state 
of emergency, Hoare 363. ^ 

in Emergency, calculation of special surcharges, Hoare 365-6. 

Financial Adviser, Burma, see under Burma. 

Forestry : 

Administration, and political feeling in Provinces, liodger 425, 427. 

Board of, suggestion, Jtodger 431, 433. 

Central control, need for certain amount of, liodger 415, 421-2, 425-7, 
42S, 429-30, 430. 

Central Research Institute, 'Badger 420, 432, 433. 

Commercial and scientific aspects, liodger 427-8. 

Co-operation between Provinces, means of, liodger 433. 

Debra Dun College, liodger 415, 420, 421, 422, 430. 

Education, system and desirability of certain central control, liodger 422, 
427, 428-9. 

Financial results of operations, Bodger 426. 

Inspector-General of Forests, liodger 421, 426, 427, 428, 430. 

Indian States, Bodger, 421, 430. 

Leases, system of, liodger 426. 

Liaison with Irrigation authorities, JBodger 431. 

Marketing, Bodger 422, 423, 427. 

Policy, object of, Bodger 416. 
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Forestry — coni. 

Recruitment : 

European, by Secretary of State, continuance advocated, Badger 432. 
o-f Europeans in the past and suspension of, Bodger 423, 424-5, 429, 431, 
by Government of India, on behalf of provinces, advocated and reasons, 
Bodger 415, 417-21, 423, 425, 430, 432-3, 433-4. 

Indians, Bodger 429. 

Indians and Europeans, proportion, Bodger 418, 430. 
at Present, Bodger 417, 419, 432. 

by Secretary of State, when asked to recruit, Bodger 418. 

Research,' organisation of, Bodger 422, 427. 

Service, organisation, Bodger 417, 418, 419. 

Technical Heads, touch with Ministers desirable, Bodger 431. 

Foucar, Mr. E., views of Burma Britisli Association on representation of 
minorities, etc., 75-9. 

Franchise, in Burma, see under Burma. 


G 

Government of India, Home Department, Resolution, 4tli July, 1934, 315-8. 
Governors : 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Special powers in relation to defence, Banlceillour 375-6. 


H 

Hadow, Sir Raymond, C.I.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. ; 387-414. 

Irrigated land, effect of alkaline deposits, 414. 

Irrigation : 

All-India Board, suggestion, 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, 405, 408, 410-11, 
413. # 

All-India control over water, 404. 

Co-ordinating authority, 390, 396-7, 398. 

Corruption, investigation of complaints, 400-1, 404. 

Engineers, Indians as, capacity, recruitment etc., 388, 393-4, 400, 401, 
407-8, 409, 410. 

Inspector General, 390, 396-7, 398. 

Provincial control, Punjab, probable working of, 388, 396. 

Rese.arch, 397-8, 401-2. 

Recruitment, certain proportion from England, advocated and sug- 
gestions re, 387-90, 393-5, 399-400, 403, 405-6, 407, 409, 410, 412. 
Transfer, results, 390. 

Punjab Irrigation Service, 388, 396, 400. 

Recruitment, statutory inquiry after five years, 389, 393. 

Sind irrigation service, 389, 396, 413-4. 

Sind and Punjab, question of joint irrigation service, 414. 

Sukkur Barrage, 410. 

Water supplies: 

Rationing of, 399. 

Settlement of questions between provinces or between provinces and 
States, 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, 405, 408, 410-11, 413. 

Hardinge of Penshurst, tlie Lord, Memorandum on the Anglo-Indian Com- 
munity, 386-6. 
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Harper, Mr. K. B.; 

Burma : 

Communal electorates, 233. 

Europeans : 

Attitude of, 140, 143, 166. 

Bepresentation in the Legislature, 231. 

High Court, 233-4. 

Labour Convention with India, 167. 

Memoranda : 

Burma White Paper proposals, 229’-35. 

Discrimination in .and against Burma if separated from India ; 239-61. 
Memorandum by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee on, 286-0. 

Memorandum by XJ Ba Pe, XT Tbein Maungin, Dr. Ma Saw Sa and 
U Shway Tha in reply to, 281-3. 

Indian Federal Legislature, representation of Burma in, in event 
of inclusion in Federation, 237. 

Trade relations between India and Burma in event of separation : 
221-7. 

Memoranda on: 

by U Ba Pe, L Thein Maung, Dr. Ma Saw Sa and U Sbway Tha, 
277-80. 

by XT Chit Hlaing, M.L.C., 275-6. 
by Mr. N. M. Cowasjee, 285. 
by Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, 291-308. 

Protective policy of India, 140. 

Senate, 229. 

Separation, arguments for, 140. 

Trade relations, need for safeguarding of, in event of separation, 
suggestions 'i'e, and suggestion re Convention, 142-3, 143, 168-60, 
166-7, 167-8, 171. 

Trade relations between Burma and India, and question as to effect 
of separation on, 140-2, 143. 

Hlaing-Myat-Paw Anti-Separation Party, views of, on Government of Burma 
Memorandum on representation oF minorities, franchise, etc. : 56-06. 
Lower House: 

Communa] representation, CO-1 (l)-(5). 

Constituencies, 62-4, 

Franchise for, 64-5. 

Size, GO (2). 

Special interests, representation for, 61 (6), 62 (7), 

Separation v. Federation, 55-60. 

Upper House, GO (13 (2)), 65. 

Hoare, Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel, Bt., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Secretary of State 
for India: 

Burma : 

Discrimination, 103-8. 

Excluded areas, 95-102. 

Federation with India: 

Permanent, no real demand for, in Burma, 156. 

Preferential treatment, impossibility, 15G. 
with Right of secession, impossibility, 156. 

Frontier Service, 101-2. 

General Election, 157. 

Labour problem, 155-6. 
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Hoare, Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel — coni, 

Burma — coni. 

Lower House: 

Communal representation, 12, 18-21, 24. 

Composition, present and proposed, 31, 32. 

Constituencies, 26-8. 

Francliise, 13-7, 33-4. 

Special interests, representation of, 22-4. 

Women, representation of, 24-5. 

Memorandum on francihise, composition of tLe Legislature and repre- 
sentation of minorities and special interests, 10-93. 

Notes on points of difference between proposals in Burma Constitu- 
tional Memorandum and those in Indian White Paper for analo-gous 
matters, 1-8. 

Railways, future administration of, 109-13. 

Senate, 28-30, 34-5. 

Separation from India: 

Arguments for, 154-5. 

Arguments against, 155, 156. 

British Government attitude, 154-7. 
no Explicit decision hy people of Burma, 157. 

Trade relations with India, 155-6. 

Family Pension Funds, action contemplated in relation to, 309-14. 
Federal finance scheme, position of States, replies to questions hy 
Marquess of Salisbury, 363-6. 

Federal Legislature, Memorandum on, 367, 

Orissa, proposed boundaries of, 369-70. 

Terrorism in India, 319-61. 

Hoe Kim Seng, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, \dews on repre- 
sentation of minorities, 90-3. 


I 

# 

Income-Tax Department, recruitment, new Rules, 317-8. 

Independent Party, views of, on Govt, of Burma Memorandum on representa- 
tion of minorities, franchise, etc. 55. 

Indian States: 

and Federal finance, see under Finance. 

Tributes from, gradual reduction, Iloare 362. 

Indians, in Burma, see under Burma. 

Irrigated land, effect of alkaline deposits, Hadow 414. 

Irrigation : , 

All-India Board of, suggestion, Hadow 390, 396, 398-9, 402, 404, 405, 
408, 410-11, 413. 

All-India control over water, need for, Hadow, MulUncjs 404. 
Co-ordinating authority, suggestion for, Hadow 390, 30G-7, 398. 
Disputes between Provinces, settlement of, Muliinrjs 402, 408. 
Inspector General, revival of post, desirability, and question of x)osi- 
tion, etc., Hadow 390, 396-7, 398. 

.Toint service (for Punjab and Sind, question of, Hadow, Miilfings 414. 
Liaison with forestry authorities, Itodger 431, 
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irrigation — coni. 
in Madras, Mullhigs 40'2-v3. 

Mysore, Indian Department^ MulUngs 404. 

Provincial control: 

Madras, probable working of, Mulling s 412-3. 

Punjab, probable working of, Hadow 388, 396. 

Punjab, Organisation, Hadow 400. 

Services : 

Corruption, investigation of complaints, Hadow 400-1, 404. 
Engineers, Indians as, capacity, recruitment, etc., Hadow 388, 393-4, 
400, 401, 407-8, 409, 410; MulUngs 391, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404-5, 
410, 412. 

European element, continuance, desirability, but breakdown of 
administration not anticipated on gradual elimination of, 
Mullings 391, 399, 402-3, 403, 408, 412-3. 

Europeans : 

Definite proportion should be laid down in future constitution in 
certain Provinces, but in others question should he left to local 
Grovernments, Hadow 389-90, 407. 

Difficulty of obtaining, and question of reasons, Hadow 389, 406, 

407, 409, 411-2, 412; Mullings m. 

Enlistment of experts on short-time contracts would be useless, 
Hadow 403. 

Pay and pension, fixing of, Hadow 389, 409, 410. 

Recruitment : 

possibility not Necessary in every Province, Hadow 406. 

Punjab : 

possible Agencies of, and suggestion re recruitment by Secre- 
tary of State, Hadow 389, 393, 395, 406-6,* 407 , 409. 
Continuance of, probable attitude in the Punjab, Hadoio 395. 
Duration question, Hadow 389, 393. 

certain Proportion advocated and reasons for, Hadow 387-9, 
39343, 399-400. 

by Secretary of Stale, for Madras, not considered- nocossary, 
Mullings 410. 

in Sind, suggestion, Hadow 389, 396. 

Sind, source of, Hadow 413-4. 

Research, present position, and need lor centralisation, Hadow 397-8, 
401-2. 

State irrigation officers, Mullings 403. 

Transfer, results of, Hadow 390. 

Water su pplies : 

Questions between Provinces or between Provinces and States, procedure 
for settlement, suggestion, Hadow 390, 396, 393-9, 402 404 405 

408, 410-11, 413. 

Rationing of, Hadow 399. 


j 

Judicature : 

Appeals to Privy Council, llanhcillour 375. 

Courts, powers of legislative bodies with regard to, Jianheillour 374-5. 
Federal Court, execution of judgments of, in Provinces, question of, 
Bankeillour 375. 

High Courts: 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Constitution of, safeguarding of, from undue influence, ItanhcUUniv .‘JTo. 
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Judicature — cont, 

Higli Courts — cont. 

Control of, Bankeillour 374-5. 

Special Tribunals, setting up of, Banheillour 375. 

Supreme Court, if set up, execution of judgments of, in Provinces, ques- 
tion of, Banheillour 375. 


K 

Karens, see under Burma. 

Kyaw Din, U: 

see also Ba Pe, U, and others. 

Burma : 

Anti-separation, meaning attached to, 169. 

Anti-Separation League, 116-7, 169. 

Anti-Separation movement, 117. 

Communal representation. Senate, 213. 

Federation with India, 116-7, 169, 170, 171. 

General Election, 171. 

Senate, 213. 

Separation from India, 115-6, 117-8, 170. 

Separation or federation, British Government pronouncement without 
delay advocated, 164. 

Change of opinion, Ba Maw 133, 170-1. 

Protest, Kyaw Din 170, 170. 


L 


legislative procedure, Federal: 

British India legislation, proposal re, Attlee 384. 

Finance, relations of the two Houses, Memorandum by the Lord 
Rankeillour, 373-4. 

Scheme for, Attlee 383-4. 

Stages of Bills, proposal, Attih 383-4. 

Supply, free conference between Houses in event of disagreement, sugges- 
tion, Banheillour 373. 

Virement,’^ suggestion rr, Banheillour 373-4. 

M 


Ma Saw Sa, Dr. : 

see also lia Pe, U, and others. 

Memorandum on wifehood franchise and proposal to I’eserve seats for 
women, 177. 

Madras: 

Forestry, working of, Bodijer 430, 431. 

Irrigation Service, Mulling s 402-3, 410, 412-3. 

Terrorism in, Iloarc 321, 360. 

Ministers, Burma, sec under Burma. 

Ministry, federal : 

Meetings of, Attlee 383. 
llcsponsibiliiy, scheme for, Attlee 382-3. 

.iSeloetiou of, and continuation scheme, Attlee 383. 
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Minorities : 

Burniix, aeo under Burma. 

lIe])rci;oiiUtion in Public Service^j Government of India Resolnbion, July 
1934 and new rules^ 815-8. 

Mullings Sir C, T., C.S.I.; 391, 808-^10. 

Irrif^ation : 

All-India control over water, 404, 

Bi.spiites between Provinces, settlement of, 402, 408. 

Engineers, Indians as. enpacity, recruitment, etc.: 391, 400, 401, 402, 
403, 404-5, 410 412. ' 

Europo.an element 391, 390, 402-3, 403, 408, 410, 412-3. 

Madras, Provincial control, 412-3. 

State irrigation officers, 403. 

Madras, irrigation service, 402-3. 

Mysore, irrigation service, 404. 

Sind and Punjab, question of joint irrigation service for, 414. 

Muslims, position in Public Sciwices, Government of India Rosolntion, July 
1934 and now Pules, 315-8. 

Mysore, Irrigation 'Department, Mullings 404. 


N 

Nall, Sir Joseph, Memorandum on commercial discrimination, 377-0. 
North West Frontier Province, terrorism in, Jloarc 321, 3G1. 


o 

Ohn Ghinc, M., views of People’s Party on representation of minorifcies, 
fraiicbiso, etc., 65-71, 

Orissa, proposed boundaries of, letter from S^rctary of State for India, 369-70, 


P 

Paw Tun, views of Hiaing-Myat-Paw Anti-vSoparation Party oil representation 
nf minorities, fraiiclii.so, etc., 55-65. 

Pensions, Family Peiision Funds, sea that title. 

People’s Party, views on Goverument of liurma’s Moinoraiidum : 65-71. 
Burma : 

Communal question, G5-6. 

Labour , representation of, 60 (G). 

Lower House : 

Communal represeT]tati<m, OG-7 (8), 68 (5), 69 (6), 69 (26). 
Constituencies, 60 (26) (27). 

Size, 66 (2). 

Special intcrcsL.s, representation of, 67-8 (4), 69-70 (28). 

Eangoon University, representatioji, 69 (7). 

Senate, 66 (8), 08 '(5), 70 (40)-f47). 

Women, reservation of scats for, 68-9 (6). 

Percy, Lord Eustace, and others, Memorandum on education in ISnrmn, 210-2; 
Comments on, Bn Pa and others , 210. 
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Posts and Telegraphs Department: 

Anglo-Indians in, and suggestions re, Eardinge 38o, 386. 

Recruitment, new Rules, 317-8. 

Privy Council, appeals to, Banheillour 375. 

Public Services: 

Anglo-Indians and doniiciied Europeans, Government of India Resolu- 
tion, July, 1934, and new rules, 315-7. 

Anglo-Indians in. Memorandum by Lord Hardinge of Pensburst, 385-6. 
Burma, see under Burma. 

Central Services, recruitment, new Rules, 316-7. 

Communal representation, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, 
and new Rules, 315-8. 

Depressed classes in, Government ot India Resolution, July, 1934, and new 
Rules, 315, 316. 

Indian Civil Service, recruitment, new Rules, 316-7. 

Minorities, reprosentation, Government of India Resolution, July, 1034, 
and new Rules, 315-8. 

Muslims, position of, Government of India Resolution, July, 1934, and new 
Rules, 315-8. 

Recruitment ; 

Local, new Rules, 317-8. 

Statutory inquiry after five years, considered useless, Eadow 389, 393. 
Subordinate Sei'vice.s, recruitment, new Rules, 316-7. 

Punjab : 

Irrigation : 

see also under Irrigation, 

Importance of, Eadoic 387-8. 

Terrorism in, Eoare 321, 355-7. 


R 


Railways : 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Services : 

Ariglo-Iudians in, and suggestion re, Hardinge 385-6. 

Indinnisation, ILmllngc 386. 

Muslims, position of, Go'verninent of India Resolution^ July, 1934, 315. 
Recruitment, new Rules, 31G-7, 317-8. 

Rangoon, .see under Burma. 

Rankeiilour, the Lord: 

Memnrjnida : 

Courts in India, 374-5. 

I)ol‘e,u(;e, special powers required in relation to, 375-6. 

Federal Legislature, relations of two Houses in regard to supply, 373-4. 

Reserved subjects: 

Burma, see under Burma. 

Standing committees, proposal, Attlee 384. 
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Rodger, Sir Alexander, O.B.E. : 415-34. 

Bonilmy, for-estry service, 415, 417, 418-9, 423-4, 425, 430, 432. 

Burma, forestry service, 415, 417, 418, 432. 

Forestry : 

Aclministratian, and x^olitical feeling in the Provinces, 425, 427. 

Board of, 431, 433. 

Central control, 415, 421-2, 425-7, 428, 429-30, 430. 

Commercial and scientific aspects, 427-8. 

Co-operation between Provinces, 433. 

Dehra Dun College and lleseareh Institute, 415, 420, 421, 423, 430, 432, 
433. 

Education, 422, 427, 428-9. 

Financial results, 426. 

Indian States, 421, 430. 

Indians in service, 429. 

Inspector-General, 421, 42G, 427, 428, 430. 

Leases, 426. 

Liaison with irrigation, authorities, 431. 

Marketing, 422, 423, 427. 

Policy, object of, 415. 

Recruiting : 

Europeans in the i)ast, and suspension of, 423, 424-5, 429, 431. 
by Government of India, on behalf of provinces, advocated and 
reasons, 415, 417-21, 423, 425, 430, 432-3, 433-4. 

Indians and Europeans, proportion, 418, 430. 

Present, 417, 419, 432. 

l)y .Secretary of State, 418, 432. 

Research, 422, 427. 

Service, organisation, 417, 418, 419, 

Technical heads, touch with Ministers, 431. 

•Madras, forestry, 430, 431, 


s 

Salisbury, Marquess of, questions asked by,^.i 29th Novemboi* on position 
of States in Federal Finance Scheme, and replies hy the Secretary of 
State, 362^6. 

Saw Bah Chye, sec Burma Chinese Cliam]>er of Commerce, views on represen- 
tation of minorities, 90-3. 

Shway Tha, U : 
see also Ba Pe, U, and others. 

Arakan, Memorandum on, 209. 

Shwe Tha, U : 

Burma ; 

Anti-separation, meaning uttadlied to, 152-3. 

Anti-Separation movement and formati-on of Party, 152. 

Federation, unconditional and pei'petual, opposition to, 153. 

General Election, 152, 152-3. 

Legi.slative Conncil, attitude of, 152-3. 

Separation, i)eople of Burma in favour of, 153. 

Sind : 

Irrigation, see that title. 

Sukkur Barrage, administration, Eaduw 410. 

Terrorist outrages, Hoare 357-8. 
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Smith, Mr. H. W. views of Rangoon Trades Association on representaljjlon in 
Lower House, 85-88. 

Sra Shwe Ba, T. P. S., M.L.C.: 

Burma, separation from India, advocated and arguments for, 150-2. 
Memorandum on belialf of tbe Karen Community, 215-9. 

Views of Karen Community on representation of minorities, franchise, 
etc., 71-5. 


T 

Tan Han Ti, see Burma Chinese Chamber of Commerce, views on representation 
of minorities, 90-3. 

Terrorism: 

in Assam, JSoare 320, 360-1. 

Bengal: 1930-1933, Eoare 330-6. 

Aniishilan Samity, Eoare 324, 329, 330. 

Calcutta Corporation and, Eoare 334, 338-9. 
in Central Provinces, Eoare 359. 

Chittagong, measures in, Eoare 322. 

Chittagong Armoury raid, Eoare 320, 330-1, 332, 338. 

Civil disobedience movements, Eoare 330, 333, 337, 338, 339. 

Congress and, Eoare 334, 338, 340. 

Crimes, decline in 1933, Eoare 336. 

Criminal Law Amendment (Part OontinuancG) Act, 1930, Eoare 331-2. 
Effect of murder campaign on daily lives of officials, Eoare 340-1. 
Explosives, manufacture of, Eoare 332, 333. 

Female terrorists, Eoare 338. 

General survey, Eoare 336-41. 

Independence for India League, Eoare 340. 

Jugantar Party, Eoare 324, 327, 329; Programme of Eoare 332-3. 
Labour Swarajya Party, later Bengal Labour and Peasants Party, 
Eoare 330. 

Measures against : 

Collective fines, Eoare 322. 

under Defence of India Act, Eoare 324, 325, 329. 

** Identity card” system, Eoare 322. 

Improvement of morale of law-abiding citizen, Eoare 322. 

Legislative enactments, and results, Eoare 322, 335, 352'. 
Ordinances, Eoare 328-9, 332, 335. 

Police and military, Eoare 322. 

Restrictions, such as curfew orders, etc., Eoare 322. 
after Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, to 1929, Eoare 325-30. 
Non-co-operation movement and, Eoare 326, 337, 340. 

Number of persons arrested and dealt with under Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930, and Regulation III of 1818, during 1930- 
1933, Eoare 351. 

Origin and history of, Eoare 324. 

Outrages : 

in 1930, Eoare 332-3, 342-4. 
in 1931, Eoare 334-5, 344-6. 
in 1932, Eoare 335-6, 347-51, 
in 1933, Eoare 351. 

List of casualties due to, 1930-33, Eoare 342. 

Statistics, classified statement of number of cases of, 1930-33, Eoare 
341. 
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“Peasants and Workers^’ Organisation, ILoare 339-40. 
Present position, Hoare 336. 


Press, improvoment in tone of, ILoare 337. 

Recruitment, Koare 336, 337-8. 

•Schools and colleges, recruiting for movement in, Hoare 337-8. 
IJiiemployment problem and, ILoare 33G-7. 
outside Bengal, nature of movement and distribution of, lloare 320-1. 
in Bihar and Orissa, Hoare 320, 355. 
in Bombay and Sind, Hoare 320-1, 358-9. 
in Burma, Hoare 360. 

in 'Central Provinces, ijosition rc, Hoare 321, 360. 

Chittagong, Hoare 320, 322, 330-1, 332, 338. 

Conciliation policy, uselessness of, Hoare 319-20. 

serious Crimes, decrease in, as resiiU of measures taken, Hoare 319. 

in Delhi, Hoare 358. 

Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement, Hoare 326, 337, 340. 

Hindustan Socialist Republican Association or Army, Hoare 320, 323. 
in Madras, Hoare 321, 360. 

Mass risings in future, efforts for, ILoare 321-2. 
in North West Frontier Province, Hoare, 321, 361. 

Note by Secretary of Sbate, 319-GO. 

On^fcrju^os, crimes and other incidents connected with movetiieiib up to 
30th June, 1933, Hoare 353-61. 

Press propaganda, Hoare 326, 320-7, 334, 335, 336-7. 

Prisoners, general amnesty of 1920, and result of, Hoare 319, 325. 
Prisoners and detenus, 3’esults of release of, Hoare 319-20. 
in the Punjab, Hoare 321, 355-7. 

Relations vvibh otlior subversive movements, Hoare 320, 321-2, 322-3, 329-30, 
339-40. 

Representation of terrorists on Cougros.s conimibtees, Hoa)'e 326. 

Russia, iiifluenco of events in, Hoare 329. 
in United Provinces, Hoare 320, 353-5. 

Thein Maung, U : 
see also Ba Pe, U, and others. 

All-India Congress at Karachi, Resolution, 124, 12.5. 

Burma : 

Dominiojii status, claim to, 129. 

Federation with India: 

Penrianent, iki Burman in favour of, 127-8. 
with Right of secession, 124, 125, 129. 

General Flections, of November, 125, 125-C. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, 124, 125, 126, 327. 
full Responsible Government, 129. 

Separation from India : 

Arguments for, 122-3, 128-9. 

Government of India’s attitude, 125. 

Government of India Dcspabcli, 124, 

History of demand for, and references to Joinb Select Comiiiittoo on 
Bill of 1919 and Government of Burma Momorniidum to Stiibiitory 
Commission, 121-3. 

Indian attitude, 125, 126. 

Round Table Coiiferonce recommendation, 124. 

Statutory Commission Report, 123-4, 126. 
anti-Sep arati on njoveinent, 127. 
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Thein Maung, U.— co7it. 

Burma — cojit. 

Separationists and anti-Separationists, nature of difference betweeiij 
123-4, 127. 
anti-Separationists : 

Attitude of, 126-8. 

apparent Change of opinion, 121, 124, 126. 

Trade agreement with India, 129. 

Tun Pe, views of Independent Party on representation of minorities, etc., 55. 

Tyabji, Mr. S. A. S. : 

see also Cowasjee, Mr. N. M., and Tyabji, Mr. S. A. S. 

Burma : 

Attitude re federation or separation question, Thein Maung 125. 
General elections, 347. 

Indian community, attitude of, 146-7. 

Indian immigration, 148-0, 174, 176. 

Labour Convention with India, 148-9, 174. 

Legislative Council, attitude of, 149. 

Meston Award, 147-8. 

Separation : 

Arguments against, 146, 147, 147-8, 149, 164-5, 175-6. 
no Decisive opinion expressed by people in favour of, 149. 

Separation or federation, British Government pronouncement without 
delay advocated, 164. 
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